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DANIEL- DEBONDA. 


i; o o K I. 

THE SPOILED CHILI). 


('HAP^EE*!. 

• 

lUu tau *lo notliliijr without the inakt believe of a l)eRinmn« R\cn hi urn e, Iho 
stiK tit^aa^UTci, It 8 tiiit\\itli a make<'boli(.%e uuit, amt must fix ou i point u 

thi fitafii' |in< easuiK journey wlion Ins hidireal rlotk shill puteiul that time ii» at 
Nought &S lebB H( curate graudmothLi Poetry haa always Dc i n undt rstood to start 
111 the middle hut on leflcctiou it that hci proifiding is not very different 

ftoin his, sUk t hoipuce> too> r« ikons Irukwiuds as well as forwaids.iiividea his unit 
into hiUioiis, and with Ins clock tlngirat Nought really si ta ofi tn TwdufB m No 
iitiosjicct Vrlll lake as to Uk tiue lx ginning and uhcthti oui laologushe in heaven 
oi on ciiMi, it IS hut a frai lion of that ail pn supiiosing fait uliU which Ciat stolid sets 

0 it ■ * 

W/tB Bho bcautitul oi not beautiful i and wlia|ji wob BdCV^ti of foim 

01 expr^on which gave the d^rxuunic i^ualilof (to her ? WuX'^ 

the goc^ oi; Uie evil genius dominant m thof)e he$3Xis i Probably 
the c\ il i else why was the effect that of unreal: oi iindis- 

lui bed charm I Why was line wish to look ag^ as^(|oerLioTi and 
not as a longing in vmiph th^ whole being 

{;^hc who raised these questions bpi JJeronda’s mind was 

occupied in gAmbling: not in the open^ain under a Muitheiu 8k\, 
tossing coppers on a mined wal^ with hei limbs ; but in 

^ine oCtho&e splendid worts which the.eiuyich^nnient of ages has pie- 
]).ired for the same siifiaestqf ploagwiat jjilleBvy cov.t of gilt mould- 
ings, dark-loned col^v nudities, all correspondinglv 

heavy — ^forming a suitable oondexislist for luunan bieath belonging, 
in great pait, to the highest fstshion, and not easily piocuiable to be 
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breathed in elsewhere in the like propoiiion, at least by persons of 
little fashion. v 

It was near four o’clock on a September day, so that the atmosphere 
was well-brewed to a visible haz^ There was deep stillness, broken 
only by a light rattle, a light a small sweeping sound, and an 

occasional monotone in French, such might \it exi)ect(id to issue 
from an ingem‘ously constructed automaton. Round two long tables 
were gathered two serried crowds of human beings, all save one having 
their faces and attention bent on the tables. The one exception wtis 
a melancholy little boy, with his knees and calves simply in their 
natural clothing of epidermis, but for the rest of his person in a fancy 
dress. He alone had his face turned towards the doorway, and fixing 
on it the blank gaze of a bedizened child stationed as a luascjuei'ading 
advertisement on the platfonn of an itinerant show, stood close behind 
a lady deeply engaged at the roul(;tteUabl6. ‘ . 

About this table fifty or sixty pei-sons were asvembled, many in the 
outer rows, wdiere there was occasionally a d(i])osit of new comers, 
being mere spectators, only that one of them, usually a woman, might 
now and then be observed putting doAvn a five-franc jiiece with a 
simpering ah', just to sc^e what the ])assion of gambling really >\as. 
Those who were taking tlndr pleasure at a Jiiglier sli’crigth, and W’cre 
absorbed in play, showed very disl ant vaiieiies of European type: 
Livonian and Spanish, Grieco-Italian and miscellaneous Gcainan, 
Eiidisli aristocratic and English idebeian. Here certainly was a 
^ striking admission of human ecpialitv. The while bejewelled fingers 
of an English countess were very near touching a bony, yellow, crab- 
like hand stretching a bared wrist 1o clutch a heap of coin — a hand 
easy to sort with the square, gaunt faia*, dei'p-set ey(*s, m'izzled e}o- 
bro\vs, and ill-combed scanty hair Avliicli seemed a slignt nietamor- 
pho.sis of the vulture. And where else w ould lim* ladyship hav*^*. 
graciously consented to sit by that dr}’'-li]>ped feminine figure prem- 
aturely old, withered after short bloom like her aitifieial flowers, 
holding a shabby velvet reticule before her, and occasionally jiutting 
in her nioutli the point with wdiicli she pricked her card ? 'llieretot*, 
very near the fair countess, was a respectable London trail esin an; 
blond and soft-handed, his sleek hair senipuloiisly parted beliind and 
before, conscious of circulars iiddressed to the nobility imd gentry, 
whose distinguished patronage enabled him to take his holidays 
fashionably, and to a certain extent in their diBlinguislic4 company. 
Not his the gamblVs passion that nullifies ai)petite, but a well-fed 
leisure, whitii in the intervals of wuiining money in business and 
spending it showily, sees no better resoui-ce than winning money in 
may and spending it yet more sbowrily — n^flecting always that Pi'ovi- 
dence had never manifested any disajjprobation of his amuswnent, 
and dispassionate enough to leave off if tlie sweetness of W'inning 
much and seeing others lose had turned to the sourifts^ of losing 
much and seeing otheis win. For the vice of gambling lay in losing 
money^ at it. In his hearing there might be something of the trades- 
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man, Liit in his pleasures he was fit to rank with the owners of the 
oldest titles. Standing close to his chair was a handsome Italian, 
calm, statuesque, reaching across him tot })lace the hrst pile of 
^r^apoleons from a new bagful just brought Idin by an envoy with a 
scrolled mustache. The pUe was in half a minute jiuslied over to an 
old bewigged wonJan with eyeglasses pinchiug her nose. There was 
a slight gleam, a faint munilding smile about the lips of tlie old 
Avoman ; but the statuesqim Itoban remained imj;)assivtj, and — 

'* ]»robably secure in an infaluble system Avhich placed his foot on 
the neck of chance— immediately prepared a ncAv pile. Ho did a 
man with the air of an (.miaciated beau or worn-out libertine, who 
look(*d at life. through pne eyeglass, and field out his hand tremulously 
when he asked for change. It could surely he no severity of system, 
but rather some dream of white crows, orthe induction that the eighth 
of the month Avas lucky, Avhich iiis2)ired tlie fiei'cc yet tottering iin- 
pulsiA'eness of his i)laA\ 

Btit Avhile ev«‘ry single ]dayer differed markedly from every other, 
there aaus a certain uniform negatminess of exjiression Avhich had the 
I'trect of a mask — as if they liad all eat<‘U of some root that for the 
time comiK'llcd the brains of each to the same nan*ow monotony of 
action. ^ 

Doronda’s first thought AAdiendiis ryes fell on this scene of dull, 
gas-] »oi soiled absorjitiun Avas that the gambling of Sjianish shepbeM- 
boA's had seemed to him more euA'inble*: — so far Housseau might be 
justified ifi maiiitainiiig that art; and srienee had done a ]ioor sendee* 
to mankind. Hut suddenly he felt the moment becoiiie dramatic. 
His attention Avas arrested ty a young lady Avlio, standing at an angle 
not far from him, aa'os the last to*Avhom his eyes travelled. She was 
bending and speaking English to a middle-aged lady seated at play 
l»eskb* her; biiL the next instant she returned to her play., and showed 
tlie lull lieight of a graceful iigure, Avdth a face which might possibly 
be looki^d at Avitlioiit admiration, but could hardly be jiassed Avitli 
indifference. 

The iuAvard debate Avliich she raised in P(*ronda gave to liis eyes a 
gron ing expression of .scrutiny, tending farther and farther nAvay from 
tlie gloAv of mingled umlefined sensibilities funning admiration. *At 
one moment they folloAved the mov'ements of the figure, of tlio anus 
and hands, as tliis jiroblematic syljih bent forward to dei>o.sit lier 
>:takc Avith an air of Finn choice; and the next they retumi*d to the 
face Avhich, at present unaffectetl ]»y beliolders, Avas directed steadily 
toAvartls the game. The sylpli Avas a winner ; and as lie.** ta^ier 
fingers, delicaUdy gloved in jiale-grey, Avere adjusting tlm coins 
Avhich had been pushed towards her in order to pass them back 
*agaiu to the AA’inning point, she looked round her AvitU a survey too 
markedl}’’ cold and neijjtral not to have in it a little of that nature 
Avlilch. Av^cftll art coiiceafing an inward exultation. 

But in the course of that siu*vey her eyes met Beronda’s, an<l 
instead of averting them as she Avould have desired to do, ^le wak 
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unpleasantly conscious that they were arrested — ^liow long? The 
darting sense that he was measuring her and looking down on her 
as an inferior, that he '\was of different quality from the human dross 
around her, that he felt himself in a region outside and above her, 
and was examining her as a specimen of a lower onler, roused 
a tingling resentment which stretched the ifloment with con- 
flict. It did not bring tlie blood to her cheeks, but sent it away from 
her lipfSi- She controlled herseK by tl^ help of an inward defiance, 
and without other sign of emotion than this lip-paleness turned to 
her play. Put Deronda’s gaze seemed to have acted as an evil eye. 
Her stake w as gone. No matter ; she had been winning ever since 
she took^ roulette with a*' few napoleons at conmiand, and had a 
considerable reserve. She had begun to believe in her luck, otliers 
/ had begun to believe in it she had visions of being followed by a 
corl^^e who would worship her as a goddess of luck and watch hei- 
play as a directing augury. Such things had been known of mah'. 
gamblers; why should not a woman have a like supremacy? ‘Her 
friend and chaperon who had not wished her to play at first was 
beginning to approve, only administering the prudent advice to stop 
at the right moment and carry money back to England — advice to 
which Gwendolen had replied that she cared for the excitement of 
play, not the wdnnings. On that ^lupposition the present moment 
might to have made tlie flood-tide in her eager experience of gambling. 
Yet when her next stake wak' swcjrt away, she felt the orbits of her 
‘eyes getting hot, and the certainty sjie had (without lookiivg) of that 
man still watching her was sometliing like a pn-ssure which begins 
to be torturing. The more re ason to her why she should not flinch, 
but go on playing as If she were indiflerent to loss or gain. Her 
friend touched her elbow and proposed that they should quit 
the table. For reply Gwendolen put ten loiiis on the same sjjot; 
she was in that mood of defiance in w'hich the mind loses sight oi 
any end beyond the satisfaction of enraged resistance ; and wiLli the 
puerile stupidity of a dominant impulse includes luck among its 
objects of defiauce. Since she was not winning strikingly, the next 
best thing was to lose strikingly. She controUed her muscles, and 
showed no tremor of mouth or liaiids. Each time her stake was 
swept off she doubled it. Many were now watching her, but the 
sole observation she was conscious of was Deronda’s, vrlio, though she 
never looked towards- him, she was sure had not moved away. Such 
a drama takes no long while to play out: development and catastrojdie 
c.im often be measured by nothing clumsier than the moment-haiid. 
“ Faites votre jeu, mesdames et messieurs,” said the automatic voice 
of destiny from between the mustache and imperial of the croupier ; 
and Gwendolen’s arm was stretched to deposit her last poor heap oi 
napoleons. Le jeu ne va plus,” said destiny. And in five seconds 
Gwendolen turned from the table, but turned resolutely with her 
face towards Deronda and looked at him. There was a smile of irony 
in his ^y es as their glances met ; but it was at least better that he 
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nliould have kcjit his attention fixed on heJ than that he should have 
disregarded her as one of an insect swarm who hod no individual 
phj’siomomy. Besides, in spite of his superciliousness and irony, 
it was difficult to believe that he did not ^mire her spirit as well 
as her person : he was young, handsome, distinguished in appearance 
— not one of thosetiidiculous and ,dow^ PhiHstines who thought it 
incumbent on them to blight the g2un!ng-table with a sour look of 
])rotest as they passed by it. The general ponviction that W’e aie 
tidiiiirable does not easily gi\% way before a single negative^ rather 
when any of Vanity’s large family, male or female, find their perform- 
ance received coldly, tliey are apt to believe that a littk more of it 
will win over the unaccountable dissident. In Gwendolen’s habits 
of mind it had been taken for granEed that she knew what was 
admirable and that slie herself was a^mii'^d. This basis of her 
lliinking had received a disagreeable concussionj; and reeled a little, 

• but was not easily to be overthrown. 

In^ the evening tfie same room was more stiflingly heated, was 
brilliant with gas and with the costumes of many ladies who floated 
their trains along it or -were seated on the ottomans. 

The Nei'eid in sea-gi’een robes and silver ornaments, wdth a pale 
s.ia-grecn feather fastened in silver falling backward over her green 
liat and liglit-brow'n hair, was^Gwendolen Harleth, She W'as under 
tile wing or rather soared by the Shoulder of the lady w^ho had sat by 
her at the roulctle-tablo ; and with tlwm W’as a gentleman with a 
wliite mustache and clipped hair : solid-browred, stiff, and Gennan. » 
They were 'walking about or stifnding to chat with acqiuiintanceB ; 
and Gwendolen w'as much observed by the seated groups. 

A striking girl — that Miss ^arletb — unlike others.*’ 

Yes ; she has got herself up as a sort of serpent now, aU green 
and silver, and winds her neck a^]],t a little more than usual.” 

“ Oh, she niust“alw’ays be doing something extraordiiiary. She is 
that kind of girl, 1 fancy. Do you think her pretty, Mr Vander- 
nuoclt?” 

‘‘Very. A man might risk hanging for her — I mean, a fool might.” 

“ You like a aez relrotiss^ then, and long narrow eyes ? ” 

“ When they go with such an ensemble** 

“ The ensemble du serpent f** 

" If yqu will. Woman was tempted by a serpent : wdiy not manl” 

“ She 18 certainly very giuceful. But she wants a tinge of colour 
in her cheeks : it is a sort of Lamia beauty she has.” 

“ On the contrary, I think her complexion one (S her chief charms. 
It is a w’arrn paleness : it looks thoroughly healthy. And that deli- 
cate nose with its gradual little upwani cuive is distracting. And 
ihen her mouth — there never was a prettier mouth, the lips curl 
back'ward so finely, eh, Mackworthl” 

“ Think ^ ? I cannot endure that sort of mouth. It looks so 
self-complhcent, as if it knew its own beauty*— the curves are too 
immovatde. I like a mouth that trembles more.” 
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‘'For my part I think lier oilious,” paid a dowager. “ It is wonder- 
ful what unpleasant girls get into vogue. Who are these Laiigens ? 
Does anybody know th^ 1 ” 

_ " They ai'e quije comme il faut. I have dined with them several 
times at the Uuas^. The baroness is English. Miss Harleth calls 
her cousin. The girl herself is thoroughly well-ljred, and as clever 
as possible.” 

“ Dear me ! And thg baron ? ” 

“ A vfiiy good furniture 2 )icture.” • 

"Your baroness is always at the roulette-table,” said Mackworfh. 
“ I fancy she has taught the girl to gamble.” 

" Oh, the old woman play% a very sober game ; droj^s a ten -franc 
piece here and there. The gill is more headlong. But it is only a 
freak.” , 

" I heal* she has lost all Tier winnings to-day. Are tlu‘y rich I 
Who knows i ” 

“Ah, who knows? Who knows that about hny body ?” said, Mr 
Vandernoodt, moving off to join the Laurens. 

The remark that Gwendolen wound her neck about more than 
usual this evening was true. But it was not that she might carry 
out the serpent idea more completely : it was that she watched for 
any chance of seeing Deronda, so that#ihe might inquire about this 
stranger, under whose measuring ga!^ she was still 'wincing. At la."! 
her opportunity came. .• 

• "Mr Vandernoodt, you know ever\d)ody,” said Gwemjoh'n, not 
too eagerly, rather with a certain hingiior of utteraiuu», which she 
sometimes gave to her clear soprano. “ W’’lio is that ii(*ar the door? ” 
"There are half-a-dozen near the door. Do you mean that old 
Adonis in the George the Fourth wig ? ” 

" No, no ; the dark-haired young man on the right with the dread- 
fid expression.” * 

“Dreadful, do vou call it? I think he is an uncoiiiiiioiily fine 
fellow.” 

“ But who is he ? ” 

“ He is lately come to our hotel with Sir Hugo Mullinger.” 

“ Sir Hugo Slalliiiger ? ” 

“Yes. Do you know liim ? ” 

“No.” (Gwendolen coloured slightly.) “He has a place jiear ns, 
hut he never comes to it. What did you siiy was the name of that 
gentleman near the door ? ” 

“ Deronda — Mr tlcronda.” 

“ "What a delightful name I Is he an Englishman ? ” 

“ Yes. He is rei)orted to be rather closely related to the baronet. 
You are interested in him ? ” 

“ Yea. I think he is not like young men in general.” 

“ And you don’t admire young men in general ? ” , 

“ Not in the least. I afways know Avhat they will say! I can’t 
at all guess what this Mr Deronda u’ould say. What does he say ? ” 
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“ Notlimg, chiefly. I sat with his party for a good hour last night 
on the terrace, and he never spoke — and was not smoking either. 
He looked bored.’* 

Another reason why I should like to know liim. I am always 
bored,” 

“ I should thinjc he would be charmed to have an introduction. 
Shall I bring it about ? Will you allow it, bai'oness V* 

“ Why not 1 — since he is related to Sir Hugo Mallinger. It is a 
new 7’dle of yours, Gwendolen) to be always bored,” continued Madame 
von Langen, when Mr Vandemoodt had moved away. “ Until now 
you have always seeme;d eager about something from morning till 
Iiight.” 

“ That is just because I am bored to death. If I am to leave off 
play I must break my arm or ^ny collar-bone. I must make some- 
thing liaj)pen ; unless you will go into ‘Switzerland and take me up 
the Matterhorn.” 

“ Perhaps this Deronda’s acquaintance will do instead of the 
MaCterliorn.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

But Gwendolen did not make Heronda’s acquaintance on this 
occasion, lilr Vimdernoodt did not succeed in bringing him up to 
lier that evening, and when j^lie re-entered her own.room she found 
a letter recalling her home, 


CHArTEH 11. 


' This inan contrives a secret *t\vixt us tw<i, 

That he may (Uicll mo with his meeting; cy<s 
Like one ^ho quells a lioness at bay. 

This u\as the letter Gwendolen found on her table : — 

Dearkbt Child, — I have been expecting to hear from yon for a 
wet‘k. In your last you said the Laiigens thought of going to Baden. 
How could you be so thoughtless as to leave me in uncertainty about 
your address ? I am in tiie greatest anxiety lest this should not 
reach you. In any case you were to come home at the end of 
September, and I must now entreat you to i%tum os quickly as 
possible, for if you si)ent all your money it would be out ot my 

1 )o\ver to send you any more, and you must not borrow of the 
jangens, for I could not repay them. Tliia is the sad truth, my 
child — I wish I could prepare you for it better— but a dreadful 
calamity has befallen us all. You know nothing about business 
and wif^ ifbt understand it ; but GrapneU & Co. have failed for a 
million and we are totally ruined — your ^unt Gascoigne as well as I, 
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only that your uncle has his benefice, so that by putting down their 
carriage and getting interest for the boys, the lamily can go on. 
All the property our poor father saved lor us goes to pay the lia- 
bilities. There is notnfng I can call my own. It is better you 
should know this at once, though it rends my heait to have to 
tell it you. Of course we cannot help thinku^ what a pity it 
was that you went away just when you did. But I shall never 
reproach you, my dear child; I would save you from all trouble 
if I could. On your ‘way home you will have time to prepare , 
yourself for the change you will find. We shall perhaps leave 
Oifendene at once, for we hope that Mr Haynes, who wanted it 
before, may be ready to tak'V it oft* my hands. Of course we can- 
not go to the Rectory — ^there is not a corner there to spare. We must 

S it some hut or other to shelter us, and we must live on your uncle 
ascoigne’s charity, until 1 see what else can be done. 1 shall not be 
able to pay the debts to the tradesmen besides the servants* w'ages. 
Summon up your fortitude, my dear child ; we nlust resign ourselves 
to God’s will. But it is hard to resign one’s self to Mr Lassinan’s 
wicked recklessness, which they say was the cause of the failure. 
Your poor sisters can only cry with me and give me no help. If 
you were once here, there might be a break in the cloud. I always 
feel it impossible that you can have been meant for poverty. If the 
Langens wish to remain abroad, perhaps you can put yourself under 
some one else’s care for the journey. But come as soon as you can 
^to your afflicted and loving mamma, Fanny Davilow. 

The first effect of this letter on Gwendolen was half stupefying. 
The implicit confidence that her destiny must b-.* one of luxuiious 
ease, where any trouble that occurred would be well clad and 
provided for, had been stronger in her own mind than in hei* 
mamma’s, beihg fed there by her youthful blood and that sense of 
superior claims which made a large part of her consciousness. It 
was almost as difficult for her to believe suddenly that her position 
had become one of poverty and humiliating dependence, as it would 
have been to get into the strong current of her blooming life the chill 
sense that her death would recdly come. She stood motionless for a 
few minutes, then tossed off her hat and automatically looked in the 
glass. The coils of her smooth light-brown hair were still in order 
perfect enough for a ball-room ; and as on other nights, Gwendolen 
might have looked Lingeringly at herself for pleasure (surely an 
allowable indulgence) ; but now sbe took no conscious note of her 
reflected beauty, and simply stored right before her as if she had 
been Jarred by a hateful sound and was waiting for any sign of its 
cause. By-and-by she threw herself in the corner of the red velvet « 
sofa, took up the letter again and read it twice deliberately, letting 
it at last fall on the ™und, while she rested her clasped hands on 
her lap and sat perfectly still, shedding no tears. Her impulse was to 
survey and resist the situation rather tlian to wail over it. There was 
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no inward exclamation of “ Poor mamma ! * Her mamma had never 
seemed to get much enjoyment out of life, and if Gwendolen had 
been at this moment disposed to feel pity sl^ would have bestowed 
it on herself — for was she not naturally and rightfully the chief 
object of her mamma’s anxiety too ? But it was anger, it was resist- 
ance that possessediher ; it vras bitter vexation that she had lost her 
gains at roulette, whereas if her luck had continued through this one 
day she would have had a handsome sum to carry home, or she might 

« have gone on jilaying and w<5h enough to support them all. Even 
now was it not possible ? She had only four napoleons left in her 
purse, but she possessed some ornaments which she could sell to a 
dealer : a practice so common in stylKfo society at German baths 
that there was no need to be ashamed of it ; and even if she had not 
received her mamma’s letter, she woiilii probably have decided to 
get money for an Etruscan necklace which she happened not to have 

• been wearing since her arrival ; nay, she might have done so with 
an agreeable sense that she was living with some intensity and escap- 
ing huimlnjni. With ten louis at her disposal and a return of Jier 
former IucE7 which seemed probable, what could she do better than 
go on playing for a few days ? If her friends at home disapproved 
of the way in which she got the money, as they certainly would, still 
the money would be there. Gwendolen’s imagination dwelt on this 
course and created agreeable consequences, but not with unbroken 
conlidencc and rising certainty as it woilld have done if she had been 
touched with the gambler’s mania. She had gone to the roulette- * 
table not because of passion, but'in search of it : her mind was still 
sanely capable of picturing balanced probabilities, and while the 
chance of winning allured her, the chance of losing thrust itself on 
lier with alternate strength and made a vision from w'hich her pride 
shrank sensitively. For she was resolved not to tell the Langens that 
jiiiy misfoiluiie had befallen her family, or to make herself in any way 
indebted to their compassion ; and if she were to part with her jewel - 

• lery to any observable extent, they would interfere by inquiries and 
remonstrances. The course that held the least risk of intolerable 
annoyance was to raise money on her necklace early in the morning, 
tell the Langeiis that her mamma desired her immediate return with- 
out giving a reason, and take the train for Brussels that evening. 
8hc had no maid with her, and the Laugens might make diLiculties 
about her returning alone, but her will was peremptory. 

Instead of going to bed she made as brilliant a light as she could 
and began to' pack, working dUigeiitly, though all the while visited 
by the scenes that might take place on the coming day — no\^ by the 
tiresome explanations and farewells, and the whirling journey towards 
a»changed home, now by the alternative of staying just another day 
and standing again at the roulette-table. But always in this latter 
scene there v«is the presence of that Deronda, watching her with 
exasperating irony, and — the two keen experiences were inevitably 
revived together — beholding her again forsaken by luck. ,jThis 
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importunate image certfanly helped to sway her resolve on the 
side of immediate departure, and to urge her packing to tlie point 
which would make a change of mind inconvenient. It hod struck 
twelve when she came mto her room, and by the time she was assur- 
ing herself that slie had left out only what was necessarv, the faint 
da^im was stealing through the white blinds and fulling her candles. 
What was tlie use of going to bed ? Her cold bath was refreshment . 
enough^ and she saw that a slight trace of fatigue about the eyes 
only made her look tne more interesting. Before six o’clock she^ 
was completely equipped in her grey travelling dress even to her felt 
Jiat, for ^e meant to walk out as soon as she could count on seeing 
other ladies on their wayrto the springs. And happening to be 
seated sideways before the long strip of mirror between her two 
windows she turned to lopk at herself, leaning her elbow on the 
back of the chair in an attitude that might have been chosen for her 
portrait. It is possible to have a strong self-love without any self- • 
satisfaction, rather with a self-discontent whicH is the more inUnise 
because one’s own little core of egoistic sensibility is a supreniebarti ; 
but Gwendolen knew nothing of such inward strife. She had a iiaivr. 
delight in her fortunate self, which any but the harshest saintliness 
will have some indulgence for in a girl who had every day seen a 
pleasant reflection of that self in her friends’ flatteiy as well as in. 
the looking-glass. And even in this bcgiiming of trouldes, while 
for lack of anything else tot do she sat gazing at her image in the 
. growing light, her face gathered a complacency gradual as the cheei- 
iulness of the inoniin". Her beautiful lips curled into a more and 
more decided smile, till at last she took off her hat, leaned forwaril 
and kissed the cold glass which had looked so wann. How could 
she believe in sorrow ? If it attacked lier, she felt the force to crui?h 
it, to defy iL or run away from it, as she had done already. Any- 
thing seemed more possible Uian that she could go on bearing miseries, 
great or small. 

Madame von Langen never went out before breakfast, so that • 
Gwendolen could safely end her early walk by taking her way home- 
ward through the Obere Strasse in which was tlie needed shoj), sure 
to be open after seven. At that hour any observer whom she 
minded would be either on their walks in the region of the springs, 
or would be still in their bedrooms ; but certainly there was one 
grand hotel, the Czarina, from which eyes might follow her up to 
Mr Wiener’s door. This was a chance to be risked : might she not 
be going in to buy something which had struck her fancy ? This 
implicit falsehood passed through her mind as she remembered, that 
the Czarina was Deronda’s hotel ; but she was then already far up 
the Ohere Strasse, and she walked on with her usual floating move- 
ment, every line in her figure and drapeiy falling in gentle curves 
attractive to all eyes except those which discerned in Ijiem too close 
a resemblance to the serpent, and objected to the revival^if serpent- 
worship. She locked neither to the right hand nor to the left, and 
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transacted her business in the shop with a codlness which gave little 
Mr Wiener nothing to remark except her proud grace of manner, 
and the superior size and quality of the three central turquoises in 
the necklace she offered him. They had belonged to a dhain once 
her father^B ; but she had never known her father ; and the necklace 
was in all respects %e ornament she could most conveniently part 
.with. Who supposes that it is an impossible contradiction to be 
superstitious and rationalising at the same time 1 Roulette encour- 
nges a romantic superstition as tD the chances of the game, aild the 
most prosaic rationalism as to human sentiments whicli stand in the 
way of raising needful inoney. Gwendolen’s dominant regret was 
that after all she had only nine louis to add to the four in her purse : 
these Jew dealers were so unscrupulous in taking advantage of 
Christians unfortunate at play! ^But she was the Langens’ guest in 
their hired apartment, and had liothing to pay there : thirteen louis 
"vould do more than take her home ; even if she determined on risk- 
ing three, the reiiiainirrg ten would more than suffice, since she meant 
to travel right on, day and night. As she tinned homewartls, nay, 
entered and seated herself in the salon to await her friends and break- 
fast, she still wavered as to her immediate departure, or rather she had 
concluded to toll the Langens simply that she had had a letter from her 
mamma desiiing her return, and to leave it still undecided when she 
should start. It w as already the usual breakfast time, and hearing 
some one enter as she was leaning back rather tired and hungry with 
her eyes shut, she rose expecting to see one or other of the L^gens 
— ^the words which might determine her lingering at least another 
day, ready-formed to pass lier lips. But it w’as the servant bringing 
ill a pmall packet for Miss Haileth, which had that moment been left 
at the door. Gwendolen took it in her hand and immediately liur-. 
ried into her own room. She looked paler and more agitated than 
wdteii she had first read her mamma’s letter. Something — she never 
cpiite kiiijw what — revealed to her before she opened the packet that 
•it contained the necklace she had just parted with. Underneath the 
paper it wus wTapt in a cambric handkerchief, and within this was a 
scrap of torn-off note-paper, on which was written w'ith a pencil in 
clear but rapid handwriting — “A sti’anger who has found Miss Har- 
UtWs neA'lacti returns it to her with the hope that she will not again risk 
the loss of it” 

Giveiidohiii reddened with the vexation of wounded pride. A 
kirge corner of the handkerchief seemed to have been recklessly torn 
off* to get rid of a mark ; but she at once believed in the fir>t image 
of ‘‘ the stranger” that presented itself to her mind. It w^as Deronda ; 
he must have seen her go into the shop ; he must have gone in im- 
iq^diately after, and repurchased the necklace. He had taken an 
unpardonable liberty, and had dared to place her in a thoroughly 
hateful position. What could she do ? — Not, assuredly, act on 
her convicrion that it was he who had sent her the necklace and 
straightway send it back to him : that w'ould he to face the pos- 
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sibility that she had lieen mistaken; nay, even if the “stranger” 
were he and no other, it would be something too gross for her to let 
him know that slie Imd divined this, and to meet him again with 
that recognition in tneir minds. He knew very well that he was 
entangling her in helpless humiliation : it was another way of smil- 
ing at lier ironically, and taking the air of a* supercilious mentor. 
Gwendolen felt the bitter teal's of mortification rising and rolling 
down her cheeks. IJo one had ever before dared to treat her with 
irony and contempt. One thing was tflear : she must carry out her re- 
solution to quit this place at once ; it was impossible for her to reap- 
pear in the public salo% still less stand at the gaming-table with the 
risk of seeing Deronda. Now came un importunate knock at the 
door ; breakfast was ready. Gwendolen with a passionate movement 
thrust necklace, cambric, pcrap of jjaper and all into her n^ccssaire^ 
pressed her handkerchief against her face, and after pausing a minute 
or two to summon back her proud self-control, went to join liei 
friends. Such signs of tears and fatigue as were left seemed, acrjoi- 
dant enough with the account she at once gave of her having been 
called home, for some reason which she feared might be a trouble of 
her mammals ; and of her having sat up to do her packing, instead of 
waiting for help from her friend’s maid. There was much protesta- 
tion, as she haa expected, against her travelling alone, but she per- 
sisted in refusing any arrangements for companionshi]). She would 
be put into the ladies’ compartment and go right on. She could rest 
exceedingly well in the train, and was afraid of nothing. 

In this way it happened that Gwendolen never reappeared at the 
roulette-table, but set off that Thursday evening for Bmsst ls, and on 
Saturday morning arrived at Offendene, the home to which she and 
.her family were soon to say a last good-bye. 


CHAPTEE III. 

• Let no llower of the spring pass by us ; let us crown ourselves with rosebuds before 
they be withered.” — Book of wisiK>ai. 

Pity that Offendene was not the home of IVIiss Harletli’s childhooil, 
or endeared to her by family memories ! . A human life, I think, 
should be well rooted in some spot of a native land, where it 
may get the love of tender kinship for the face of earth, for the 
labours men go forth to, for the sounds and accents that haunt it, 
for whatever "will give that early home a familiar unmistakal)ti 
difference amidst the future widening of knowledge : a spot where 
the definiteness of early memories may be inwrought lyith affection, 
and kindly acquaintance with all neighbours, even to tlfe do^ and 
donkeys, may spread not by sentimental effort and refiection, but as 
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a sweet habit of the blood. At five years old, mortals are not prepared 
to be citizens of the world, to be stimulated by abstract nopns^ to 
soar above preference into impartiality; aild tlyt prejudice in SaV.onr 
of milk with which we blindly begin, is a type of the way body^rtflid ^ 
soul must get nourished at least for a time. The best introduction 
to astronomy is to thkik of the nightly heavens as a little lot of stars 
•belonging to one^s own homestead. 

But this blessed persistence in which affectic^ can take root had 
l>een wanting in Gwendolen’s® life. Otfendene had been chosen 
as her mamma’s home simply for its nearness to Pennicote Rectorj’ ; 
and it was only the vear b^sfore that Mrs Daviloii^. Gwendolen, and 
her four half-sistin-s (the governess and th«rmaid f|||||||||ng in another 
vehicle) had been driven along the avenue for th^^Hume on a late 
October afternoon when the rook^s w^ere ca^vij^^HRy above them, 
and the yellow elni-leaves were whirling. 

’ The season suit(id tl^e aspect of the old red-brick house, 

rather .too anxiously ornamented with st^^pat every line, not 
excepting the double row of narrow windoWp.nd the large sj^uare 
poitico. TJie stone encouraged a gieeni^' lichen, the brick a 
j)o\vdery grey, so that though the building^was rigidly rectangular 
there was no harshness in the physiognomy vrhich it turned to the 
tlireo avenues cut east, W’est, and* so^th in the hundred yards’ breadth 
of old plantation encircling the immediate grounds. One w’ould have 
liked the house to have been liftecjiion a knoll, so as to look beyond 
its own littUdomain to the long thatched roofs of the distant villages, 
the church towers, the scattered* homesteads, the giadual rise of 
8ur<^ing woods, and the green breadths of undulating pai’k wdiich 
made the beautiful face of the earth in that part of Wessex. But 
though standing thus behind a screen amid flat pastures, it had on ; 
ong side a glimpse of the wider vrorld in tlie lofty curves of the chalk 
downs, grand steadfast forms played over by tlie changing days. 

The house was but just large enough to be willed a mansion, and 
was moderately rented, having no manor attached to it, and being 
mther difficult to let with its sombre furniture and faded upholstery. 
But inside and outside it was what no beholder could suppose to he. 
inhabited by retired tradespeople : a certainty which was AVortJi 
many conveniences to tenants who not only had the taste tliat 
shiinks from new finery, but also were in that border-temtory of 
rank where annexation is a burning topic ; and to take up her aliode 
ill a house which had once sufficed for dowager eguntesses gave a 
jierceptible tinge to Mrs Davilow’s satisfaction in having an establish- 
ment of her owm. This, rather mysteriously to Gwendolen, appeared 
suddenly possible on the death of her step-father Captain Davilow, 
who had for the last nine years joined his family only in a brief and 
fitful manner, enough to reconcile them to his long absences ; but shc^ 
cared much mgre for the fact than for the explanation. All her pros- 
pects had become more agreeable in consequence. She had disliked 
their former way of life, roving from one foreign watering-|dace 
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or Pariftian apartment to another, always feeling new antipathies to 
new suites of hired furniture, and meeting new people under condi- 
tions which made hem appear little importance ; and the variation 
of having passed two years at a showy semool, where on all occasions 
of display she had been put foremost, had only deepened her sense 
that BO exceptional a person as herself coutd hardly remain in 
ordinary circumstances or in a social position less than advantageous.' 
Any fear of this latter evil was bauhiied now that her mamma was 
to have an cstabKshment ; for on the point of birth Gwendolen whs 
miite easy. She had no notion how her maternal grandfather got 
the fortune inherited by his two daughters ; but he had been a West 
Indian — ^whic^Upmed toT exclude further cpiestion ; and she kni^w 
that her fathrajO^ily wjis so high as to take no notice of her 
mamma, who neH^telesn preserved with miudi pride the miniature 
of a Lady Molly ^HpRhat connection. She would piobably have 
known much more about her father but foi* a little incident which 
happened when she was tivelve years old. Mrs Davilow liad brought 
out, as she did only at wide intervals, various memorials of her first 
husband, and while showing his miniature to Gwendolen recalled 
with a fervour which seemed to count on a peculiar filial sympathy, 
the fact that dear T')apa had died wdien his little daughter was in long 
clothes. Gwendolen, immediately thinking of the unlovable step- 
father whom she had been acquainted with the greater part of her 
life wliile lier frocks were short, said — 

“ AVhy (liil you marry again, mamma ? It would ha\e been nicer 
if you had not.” 

Mrs Davilow coloured dc(‘ply, a .slight convulsive movement passed 
over her face, and straightway shutting uj) tlif memorials she said, 

; witli a violence quite unusual in her — 

“ You have no feeling, cliild ! ” 

Gw’endolen, who was fond of her mamma, felt hurt and ashamed, 
and had never since dared to 4u^k a question a})out lier father. 

This was not the only instance in which she had brought on her- 
self the pain of some filial compujl^tiQn. It was alwr.ys arranged, 
■when possible, that .she shoula Jiavd' a small bed in Ikt mammals 
4*oom ; for Mi-s Darilo-w’s motherly tenderness clung cliietly to her 
eldest girl, who had been bom in lier happier time. One night under 
an attack of pain she found that the specific regularly placed by lier 
bedside had been forgotten, and begged Gwendolen to get out of bed 
and reach it for.her. That healthy young hidy, Biiug and warm as a 
rosy infant in her little couch, objected to step out into the cold, and 
lying perfectly still, granibled a refusal. Mrs Davilow went without 
the medicine and never reproached her daughter ; but the next day 
Gwendolen was keenly conscious of what must be in her luammlfs 
mind, and tried to make amends by caresses which cost her no effort. 
Having always been the pet and pride of the housebolcl, waited on 
by mother, sisters, governess, and maids, as if she had been a princess 
in erile, she natmally found it diflQcult to think her own pleasure 
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less important than others made it, and wlien it was positively 
thwaited felt an astonished resentment apt, in her cnider days, to 
vent itself in one of those passionate acts whioh look like a contra- 
diction of habitual tendencies. Though never even os a child 
thoughtlessly cruel, nay, delighting to rescue (Uwning insects and 
watch their recoveryj there was a disagreeable silent remembrance 
"^)f her having strangled her sister^s canary-bird in a final fit of 
exasperation at its shrill singing which had again and again jarringly 
iiTterruptod her own. She had taken pains to buy a white mouse for 
her sister in retribution, and though inwardly excusing herself on the 
ground of a peculiar sensitiveness which was a mark of her genenil 
superiority, the thought of that Infelonioife murder had always made 
her wince. Gwendolen’s nature was not remorseless, but slie liked 
to make her penances easy, and now tliat she was twenty and more, 
some of her njvtive force had turned into a self-control by which 
she guarded hersedf from penitential humiliation. There was moie 
show ofifire and will in her than ev’er, hut Ihej e was more calculation 
underneath it. 

On this day of arrival at Offendone, whioh not even Mrs Davilow 
had seen before — the place having been taken for her by her brother- 
in-law Mr Gascoigne — when all had got down from the carriage, and 
were standing under the porch in front of the open door, rso that they 
could liavu both a general view of the place and a glimpse of the 
stone hall and staircase hung with somhre*^)ictures, but enlivened by 
a bright wood fire, no one spoke : piamnia, the four sistcT^, and the 
governess all looked at Gwendolen, as if their feelings depended 
entirely on her decision. Of the girls, from Alice in her sixteenth 
year to Isiibel in her tenth, hardly miyihing could be said on a first 
view, but that they were girlish, and that their black dresses were ' 
getting shabby. Miss Merry was elderly and altogether neutral in 
expression. Sirs Davilow’s woni beauty seemed the more ])atlietic 
for the look of entire ajjpcal which she cast at Gwendolen, who waa 
glancing lound at the house, the hmdscape, and the entrance-hall 
with an air of rapid judgment. Imagine a young race* horse in the 
pfiddock among iintrimmed ponies and jvatient hacks. 

Well, dear, what do you think of the 2)lace ? ” said Mrs DaviloAV” 
at last, in a gentle de])Tecatory tone. 

“ I think it is charming,” said Gwendolen, qiiickl}’'. A romantic 
place ; anything delightful may happen in it ; it would be a good 
background for anything. No one need be ashamed 4)f living here.” 

“Tliere is certainly nothing common about it.” 

“ Oh, it would do for fallen roj’^dty or any sort of grand poverty. 
We ought properly to have been living in splendour, and have come 
d^n to this. It w'ould have been as romantic as could be. But I 
thought my uncle and aunt Gascoigne would be here to meet us, and 
my cousin ^nna,” added Gwendolen, her tone changed to sharp 
surprise. 

“ We are early,” said ^Irs Davilow ; and entering the hall, she “^aid 
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to the housekeeper who came forward, “You expect Mr and Mrs 
Gascoigne 1 ” 

“ Yes, madam : thc(jr were here yesterday to give particular orders 
about the fires and the dinner. But as to fires, IVe hod ’em in all 
the rooms for the last week, and everything is well aired. I could 
"wish some of the furniture paid better for all the cleaning it’s had, 
but I think you’ll see the brasses have been done justice to. ‘ I think - 
Avlien Mr and Mrs Gascoigne come, they’ll tell you nothing’s been 
neglected. They’ll be here at five, for certain.” . 

This satisfied Gwendolen, who was not prepared to have their 
arrival treated with indifference ; and after tripping ^ little way u]> 
the matted stone staircase^ to take a survey there, she tripped down 
agaiii, and followed by all the girls looked into each of the rooms 
opening from the hall — ^the dining-room all dark oak and worn red 
satin damask, with a copy of snarling, worrying dogs from Snyders 
oyer the sideboard, and a Christ breaking l)read over the mantel- 

I )iece ; tlie library with a general aspect and smell of old brown 
eather ; and lastly, the drawing-room, wdiich -was entered through a 
small antechamber crowded with venerable knick-knacks. 

“ Mamma, mamma, pray come here ! *’ said Gwendolen, htrs Bari- 
low having followed slowly in talk with the housekeeper. “ Here is 
an organ. I will be Saint Cecilia : ‘some one shall paint me as Saint 
Cecilia. Jocosa (this was her name for Miss Merry), lot down my 
hair. See, mamma ! ” 

She had thrown off her liat ai>d gloves, and seated kerself before 
the organ 'in an admirable pose, looking upward ; while the submis- 
sive and sad Jocosa took out the one comb which fastened the coil of 
hair, and then shook out the mass till it fell hi a smooth light-brown 
stream far below^ its ownei'^s slim waist. 

Mrs Bawilow smiled and said, “ A charming picture, my deijr ! ” 
not indifferent to the display of her pet, even in the presence of a 
housekeeper. Gwendolen rose and laughed with delight. All this 
seemed quite to the purpose on entering a new' house which W'us so 
excellent a background. 

“ What a queer, quaint, picturesque room ! ” she went on, looking 
•about her. “ I like these old embroidered chairs, and the garlands 
on the wainscot, and the pictures that may be anything. That one 
wdth the ribs — nothing but ribs and darkness — I should think that is 
Spanish, mamma.” 

“ Oh Gwendoim!” said the small Isabel, in a tone of astonishment, 
while she held open a hinged pimel of the wainscot at the other end 
of the room. 

Every one, Gwendolemfirst, went to look. The opened panel had 
disclosed the picture of an upturned dead face, from which an obscure « 
figure seemed to be fleeing with outstretched arms. “ How horrible ! ” 
said Mrs Davilow, with a look of mere disgust ; but Gtvejridolen shud- 
dered silently, and Isabel, a plain and altogether inconvenient child 
w'itjji an alarming memory, said — 
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You will never stay in this room by yourself, Gw-endolen 
How dare you open things which were meqpt to he shut up, you 
perverse little creature 7 said Gwendolen, in her anmest tone. 
Then snatching the panel out of the hand of the culprit, she closed it 
hastily, saying, “ Thefe is a lock — ^where is the key t Let the key be 
ibund, or else let one be made, and let nobody open it again ; or 
rather, let the key be brought to me.” * 

At. this command to every bodf^ in general Gwendolen turned with 
a face which was flushed in reaction from her chill shudder, and 
said, “ Let us go up to our .own room, mamma.” 

The housekeeper on searching found tile key in the drawer of a 
cabinet close by the panel, and presently handed it to Bugle, the 
lady^s-maid, telling her significanfJy to give it to her Koyal High- 
ness. • 

“ I don’t know who yi)u mean, Mrs Startin,” said Bugle, who had 
l>iif*n busy up-stairs during the scene in the drawing-room, and w^as 
rather offdhded at this irony in a new servant. 

** I mean the young lady that’s to command us all — and well 
worthy for looks and figure,” replied Mrs Startin in propitiation. 

She’ll know what key it is.” 

“If you have laid out what we w^ant, go and see to the others, 
Bugle,” Gwendolen had said, Wiien she and Mrs Davilow entered 
their black and yellow bedroom, where d pretty little white couch 
was prepared by the side of the b^ck and yellow catafalque known 
as ‘ tlie best bed.’ “ I will help mamma.” 

But her first movement was to go to the tall miiTor between the 
windows, which reflected herself and the room completely, while her 
luainma sat down and also looked at the reflection. 

“•That is a becoming glass, Gwendolen ; or is it the blaijc and gold 
colour that sets' you ofl.' 7” said Mrs Davilow, as Gwendolen stood 
obliquely with her tliree-quarter face turned towards the mirror, and 
her left naud brushing hack the stream of hair. 

“ I should make a tolerable Saint Cecilia with some white roses on 
niy head,” said Gwendolen, — “ only, how about my nose, mamma 7 
I think saints’ noses never in the least turn up. "l wish you had- 
given me your i)erfectly straight nose ; it would have done for any 
sort of character — a nose of all work. Mine is only a liappy nose"; 
it would not do so w’ell for tragedy.” 

“ Oil, my dejir, any nose will do to be miserable with in this world,” 
said Mrs Davilow, with a deep, weary sigh, throwing^her black bon- 
net on the table, and resting her elbow near it. 

“ Now, mamma, ” said Gwendolen, in a strongly remonstrant tone, 
tufning away from the glass w'ith an air of vexation, “ don’t begin to 
be dull here. It spoils all my pleasure, and everything piay be so 
happy now. ^ "Wliat have you to be gloomy about now ? ” 

“ Nothing, dear,” said Mrs Davilow, seeming to rouse herself, and 
beginning to take off hjji? dress. “ It is olw’ays enough for me to see 
you happy.” * ^ 

B 
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“ But you should be happy yourself,” said Gwendolen, still discon-- 
tentedly, though goix^ to help her mamma with caressing touches. 
“ Can nobody he happy after they are quite young I You have made 
me feel sometimes os if nothing were of any use. With the girls so 
troublesome, and Jocosa so dreadfully wooden •and ugly, and every- 
thing make-shift about us, and you looking so dull — what was the 
use of my being anything ? But now you might be happy.” 

" So I shall, dear,” said Mrs Davibw, patting the cheek that was 
bending near her. 

“ Yes, but really. Not with a sort of make-believe,” said Gwen- 
dolen, with resolute perseverance. “ See what a hand and arm ! — 
much more beautiful than mine. Any one can sec you were alto- 
gether more beautiful.” 

“ No, no, dear; I was always heavier. Never half so charming as 
you are.” , 

“ Well, but what is the use of my being charming, if it is to end 
in my being dull and not minding anything ? Is that whalf inarriage 
always comes to ? ” ' 

“ No, child, certainly not. Marriage is the only haj>py state for a 
woman, as I trust you will prove.” 

“ I will not put up with it if it is not a happy state. I am deter- 
mined to be happy — at least not to go on muddling away my life as 
1 other people do, being and doing notliing remaiSalde. I have made 
1 up my mind not to let other people interfere wdth me as they have 
done. Here is some warm water ready for you, inmniua,” Gwen- 
dolen ended, proceeding to take off her own dress and then waiting 
to have her hair wound up by her manimji. 

Tliere was silence for a minute or two, till Mrs Davilow said, 
■* while coiling the daughter’s hair, “ I am sure I have never crossed 

• you, Gwendolen.” 

“ You often want me to do what I don't like.” 

“ You mean, to give Alice lessons '? ” 

“ Yes. And I have done it because you asked me. But I don’t 

• see why I should, else. It bores me to death, she is so slow. Slui 
has no ear for music, or language, or any tiling else. It would be 
much better for her to be ignorant, mamma ; it is her r6le, she 

t w’^ould do it well.” 

“ That is a hard thing to say of your poor sister, Gwendolen, wdio 

• is so good to you, and waits on you hand and foot.” 

1 don't see why it is hard to call things by their right names, 

! and put them in their proper places. The hanlship is for me to 
have to waste my time on ner. Now let me fasten up your hair, 
mamma.” 

“ We must make haste ; your uncle and aunt wdll be here soon. 
For heaven’s sake, don’t be scornful to them, my dear^child! or to 
I your cousin Anna, whom you will always be going out witii. Do 
propiise me, Gwendolen. You know, you can't expect Anna to be 
equal to you.” • 
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“ I don’t want her to he equal,” said Gwendolen, with a toss of 
her head and a smile, and the discussion ende<i there. 

When Mr and Mrs Gasooigne and their daughter came, Gwendolen, 
far from being scornful, behaved -as prettily os possible to them. She 
was introducing hersftlf anew to relatives who had not seen her since 
^he comparativelv unfinished age of sixteen, and she was anxious — 
no, not anxious, out resolved that they should admire her. 

Mrs Gascoi^ie bore a familyolikeness to her sister. But she was 
darker and slighter, her face vras unworn by mef, her movements 
were less languid, her expression more alert and critical as that of a 
rector’s wife bound to exert a beneficemC authority. Their closest 
resemblance lay in a non-resistant disposition, inclined to imitation, 
and obedience ; but this, owing? to the difference in their circum- 
stances, had led them to veiy different iSsues. The younger sister 
had been indiscreet, oj at least unfortunate in her marriages ; the 
older believed herself the most enviable of wives, and her pliancy 
had ended in her sometimes taking sliapes of surprising deliriiteness. 
Many of her opinions, such as those on church government and the 
chiii’acter of Aidibishop Laud, seemed too decided under every altera- 
tion to have been arrived at otherwise tlnin by a wifely receptiveness. 
And tlierc was much to encourage trust in her husband’s authority. 
He had some agreeable virtues^ some striking advantages, and the 
failings tliat were imputed to him all leaned towaixi the side of 
success. « ^ 

One of his advantages was a fine pei’son, which perhaps W'as even 
more impressive at fifty -seven than it had been earlier in life. There 
werci no distinctively cleibuil lines in the face, no official reserve or 
ostentatious benignity of expression, no tricks of starchiness or of < 
affgLited ease : in his Inveniess c.‘ipe he could not have been identified 
except as a gentleman with Inuidsome dark features, a nose which 
began with an intention to be acpiiline but suddenly became straight, 
and iron-grey hair. l\‘rhaps he owed this freedom from the sort of 
j)rofessi()iial make-up which penetrates skin tones and gestures and 
tlelies all drapery, to the fact that he had once been Captain 
Gaskin, having taken orders and a diphtliong but shortly before his 
engagement to Miss Amiyn. If any one had objected that his 
preparation for the clerical function was inadequate, liis friends 
might have asked who made a better figure in it, who preached 
Ixitter or had more authority in his parish ? He had a native gift 
for administration, being tolerant both of opinions aiid conduct, be- 
cause he felt himself able to overrule them, and was free from the* 
irritations of conscious feebleness. He smileil pleasantly at the 
fetble of a taste which he did not share — at floriculture or antiquari- 
^l^uisin for example, which were much in vogue among his fellow- 
ckrgymen in ilie diocese : for himself, he preferred following the 
history of a* campaign, or divining from his knowledge of Nessel- 
rode’s motives what would have been his conduct if our cabineyiad 
taken a different^ course. Mr Gascoigne’s tone of thinking after 
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some long-quieted fluctuations had become ecclesiastical rather than 
theological ; not theo modem Anglican, but what he would have 
called sound English, free from nonsense : such as became a man 
\ who looked at a national religion by d^ight, and saw it in its 
* relations to other things. No elerical nlUg^fiSte had greater weight 
at sessions, or less of mischievous impracticableness in relation .to 
worldly affairs. Indeed, the worst imputation thrown out against 
him was worldliness : it could not bo proved that he forsook the less 
fortunate, but it was not to be denied that the friendships he culti- 
vated were of a kind likely to be useful to the father of six sons and 
two daughters ; and bittel* observers — for in Wessex, say ten years 
ago, there were persons whose bitterness may now scsem incredible — 
remarked that the colour of his opinions had changed in consistency 
with this principle of action. But cheerful, successful worldliness 
has a false air of being more selfish than ^he acrid, unsuccessful 
kind, whose secret history is summed up in the tenible words, ‘'Sold, 
but not paid for.” • 

Gwendolen wondered that she had not better remembered how 
very fine a man her uncle was ; but at tlie age of sixteen slie w'as a 
less capable and more indifferent judge. At present it was a matter 
of extreme interest to her that she was to have the near countenance 
of a dignified male relative, and tlTat the family life w'ould cease to 
be c*ntii*ely, insipidly feminine. She did not intend that lier uncle 
should control her, but she saw at once that it would JL>e altogether 
agreeable to her that he should be proud of introducing luir as his 
niece. And there was every sign of his being likely to feel that 
pride. He certainly looked at her with ndmiralion as he said — 

“ You have outgrown Anna, my dear,” putting bis arm tenderly 
round his .daughter, whose shy face was a tiny copy of his own, ^ind 
drawing her forward. " She is not so old as you ny a year, but lier 
growing days are certainly over. I hope you will be excellent cuiu- 
panions.” 

He did give a comparing glance at his daughter, but if he saw licr 
inferiority, he might also see that Anna’s timid appearance and 
miniature figure must appeal to a different taste from that which 
was attracted by Gwendolen, and that the girls could hardly be 
rivals. Gwendolen, at least, was aware of this, and kissed her cousin 
with real cordiality as well as grace, saying, “A companion is just 
■what I want. I am so glad vro are come to live here. And momma 
will be much happier now she is near you, aunt.” 

The aunt trusted indeed that it would be so, and felt it a blessing 
that a suitable home had been vacant in their uncle’s parish. Then, 
of course, notice had to be taken of the four other girls whom Gwfe<i- 
dolen had always felt to be superfiuous : all of a girlish average that 
made four units utterly unimportant, and yet from l%er^ earliest days 
tan obtrusive influential fact in her life. She was conscious of having 
be^ much kinder to them than could have been expected And it 
was evident to her that her uncle and aunt also lelt it a pity there 
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were so many girls : — whaf rational person could feel otherwise, 
except poor mamma, who never would see ^ow Alice set up her 
shoulders and lifted her eyebrows till she had no forehead left, how 
Bertha and Fanny whispered and tittered together about everything, 
or how Isabel was ahvays listening and staling and forgetting where 
‘gbe was, and treading on the toes of her suffering elders ? 

“You have brothers, Anna,” said Gwendolen, while the sisters 
were being noticed. “ I tbink^oii are enviable there.” 

“ Yes,” said Anna, simidy, “ I am very fond of them ; but of 
course their education is a great anxiety to pajia. He used to say 
they made me a tomboy. 1 really was u great romp with Rex. I 
think you will like Rex. He will come home before Christmas.” 

“ I remember I used to think^yoii ratl^jjr wild and shy ; but it is 
difficult now to imagine you a romp,” said Gwendolen, smiling. 

“ Of course I am alt;pred now ; I am come out, and all that. But 
in reality 1 like to go black-berrying wdth Edwy and Lotta as well as 
ever. I am not very fond of going out ; but 1 daresay I sliall like 
it better now you will be often with me. I am not at all clever, 
and I never know what lo say. It seems so useless to say what 
evcirybody knows, and I cun think of nothing else, except what 
paj)Ji seys.” 

“ I shall like going out wdth you very much,” said Gwendolen, 
well disposed towards this rvaive cousin. * Are you fond of riding ? ” 

“Yes, but we have only ^on(r*Shetl and pony amongst us. Papa 
says he can^t afford more, besides the caniage-liorses and his own 
nag ; he has so many expenses.” 

“ 1 intend to have a horse and ‘ride a great deal now,” said Gwen- 
<lo]cn, in a tone of decision. “ Is the society iJeasant in this neigh- 
bourhood 'i ” 

“ Papa says it is, very. There are the clergymen all about, you 
know ; and "the Qualloiis and the AiTOWi)oiiits, juid Lord Biacken- 
shaw, and Sir Hugo Malliiiger’s jdace, where there is nobody — that’s 
vi'rv nice, because we niakre picnics there — and two or three families 
at Wimeester ; oh, and old Mi’s Vulciiny at Nuttingwood, and ” 

But Anna was relieved of this tax on her d(»Bcrij)tive powers by * 
the announcement of diimer, and Gwendolen’s question was soon in- 
directly answered by her uncle, who dwelt much on the advantages 
he had secured for them in getting a place like Offendenc. Except 
the rent, it involved no more exjiense than an or(i|nary house at 
Wancester would have done, 

“ And it is always worth while to make a little sacrifice for a good 
style of house,” said Mr Gascoigne in his easy, pleasantly confident 
tfeie, which made the world in general seem a very manageable place 
of residence ; “ especially where there is only a lady at the bead. 
All the best Tpepple will call upon you ; and you need give no expen- 
sive dinners.^ Of course I have to spend a good deal in that way ; it 
is a large item. But then I get my house for nothing. If I had to 
pay three hundred a-year for my house I could not keep a table. My 
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\ boys are too great a drain on me. You We better off than we are, in 
proportion ; there is no great drain on you now, after your house and 
carriage.” 

“ I assure you, Famiy, now the children are growing up, I am 
obliged to cut and contrive,” said Mrs Gascoign^. “ I am not a good 
manager by nature, but Henry has taught me. He is wonderful for * 
making the best of everything ; he allows himself no extras, and gets 
his curates for nothing. It is rather Hard that he has not been made 
a prebendary or something, as others have been, considering the. 
•‘^ends he has made, and the need there is for men of moderate 

* 'opinions in all respects. If the Church is to keep its position, ability 
ih' and character ought to tell.” 

“Oh, my dear Nancy, you foiget the old story — thank Heaven, 
there are three hundred as good as I. And ultimately we shall havti 
no reason to complain, I am pretty sure. There could hardly lx; a 
more thorough friend than Lord Brackenshaw, your landlord, you 
know, Fanny. Lady Brackenshaw will call u))on you. AAd I have 
spoken for Gwendolen to be a member of our Archery Club — the 
Brackenshaw Archery Club — the most select thing anywhere. Tliat 
is, if she has no objection,” added Mr Gascoigne, looking at Gwen- 
dolen with pleasant irony. 

“ I should like it of all things,” said Gwendolen. “ Tliere is 
< nothing I en joy more than taking aim — and hitting,” she ended, with 

• a pretty nod and smile. <- 

“ Our Anna, poor child, is too short-sighted for archery. But T 
consider myself a first-rate shot, and you shall practise with me. I 
must make you an accomplished archer before our great meeting in 
■July. In fact, as to neighbourhood, you could hardly be better 
placed. There are the Arro'wpoints — they are s(»me of our best 
people. Miss Arrowpoint is a delightful girl : — she has been prt;- 
sented at Court. They have a magnificent place — Quetcham Hall — 
worth seeing in point of art; and their parties, to which you are sun; 
to be invited, are the Lest things of tlxe sort we have. The arch- 
t deacon is intimate there, and they have always a good kind of people 
' staying in the house. Mrs Arrowpoint is peculiar, certainly ; some- 
thing of a caricature, in fact ; but well-meaning. And Miss Anow- 
point is as nice as possible. It is not all young ladies who have 
mothers as handsome and graceful as yours and Anna’s.” 

Mrs Davilow^ smiled faintly at this little compliment, but the hus- 
band and wife looked afftJcLionately at each other, and Gwendolen 
tliought, “ My uncle and aunt, at least, are happy ; they are not dull 
and dismal.” Altogether, she felt satisfied with her prospects at 
Otfendene, as a great improvement on anything she had kno\Vli7. 
Even the cheap curates, she incidentally learned, were almost always 
young men of family, and Mr Middleton, the actual otirj),te, was said 
to be quite an acquisition : it was only a i)ity he was so soon to 
ka^e. 

But there was one point which she was so aiixioifs to gain that sjie 
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could not allow the evening to pass without taking her measures 
towards securing it. Her mamma, she knew, intended to submit 
entirely to* her uncle's judgment with regard to expenditure ; and 
the submission was not merely prudential, for Mrs Davilow, conscious 
that she had alwayg been seen under a cloud as poor dear Fanny, 

^ who had made a sad blunder with her second marriage, felt a heaity 
* btitisfaction in being frankly and cordially identified with her sister's 
family, and in having her af^piirs canvassed ahd managed with an 
authority which presupposed a genuine interest. Thus the question 
of a suitable saddle-hor^e, wliich had been sufficiently discussed with 
mamma, had to be referred' to Mr Gascoigne ; and after Gwendolen 
liad played on tlie piano, which had been provided from Wancester, 
luid sung to her hearers’ admii|ation, and had induced her uncle to 
join her in a duet — ^what more softening influence than this on any 
uncle who would have sung finely if his time had not been too 
much taken up by graver matters? — she seized the opportune moment 
ior saying, “Mamma, you have not spoken to my uncle about my 
riding.” 

“ Gwendolen desires above all things to have a horse to ride — a 
pretty, light, lady’s liorse,” said Mrs Davilow, looking at Mr Gas- 
coigne. “ Do you think we can manage it ? ” 

Mr Gasc.oigne projected his lower lip and lifted his handsome eye- 
brows sarcastically at Gwendolen, who h^d seated herself with much 
grace on the elbow of her mamma’s chair. 

“ We coifld lend her the ponj* sometimes,” said Mrs .-Gascoigne, 
watching her husband’s face, and feeling quite ready to disapprove if 
be did. 

“ That might be inconveniencing others, aunt, and would be no 
pleasure to me. I cannot endure ponies,” said Gwendolen. “I‘ 
w(tuld rather give up some other indulgence and haVfe a horse.” 
(Was there ever a young lady or gentleman not ready to give up an 
uns])eciried indulgence for the sake of the favourite one specified?) 

She rides so well. She has had lessons, and the riding-master 
i said she had so good a seat and hand she might be trusted with any 
mount,” said Mrs Davilow, who, even if she had not wished her darling 
to have the liorsc, would not have dared to be lukewarm in trying to 
get it for h(T. 

“There is the price of the horse — a good sixty with the best 
chance, and then his k^,” said Mr Gascoigne, in a tone which, 
though demurring, betrayed the inward presence something that 
favoured the demand. “ There are the carriage-horses — already a 
heavy item. And remember what you ladies cost in toilet now.” 

“ I really wear nothing but two black dresses,” said Mrs Davilow, 
hastily. “And the younger girls, of course, require no toilet at 
jwesent. llcsides, (Twendolen will save me so much by giving her 
sistt*rs lessoiisf’ Here Mrs Davilow’a delicate cheek showed a rapid 
blush. “ If it were not for that, I must really have a more ex- 
pe.nsivc governess, and masters besides.” « 
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Gwendolen felt some anger with her mamma, hut carefully con- 
cealed it. 

‘‘That is good — thfiiit is decidedly good,” said Mr Gascoigne, 
heartily, looking at his wife. And Gwendolen, who, it must he 
owned, was a deep young lady, suddenly move^ aw’ay to the other 
end of the long drawing-room, and busied herself with arranging 
pieces of music. 

“ The dear child has had no indulgences, no pleasures,” said Mrs 
Davilow, in a pleading undertone. “I feel the expense is rather 
imprudent in this fiist year of our settling. But she really needs 
the exercise — she needs cheering. And if you were to see her on 
horseback, it is something splendid.” 

“ It is what we could not afford for Anna,” said Mrs Gascoigne. 
“ But she, dear child, would ride Lotta’s donkey, and think it good 
enough.” (Anna was absorbed in a game with Isabel, who had 
hunted out an old backgammon-board, and IukI begged to sit up iui 
extra hour.) 

“ Certainly, a fine woman never looks better than on horseback,” 
said Mr Gascoigne. “ And Gwendolen has the figure for it. I don’t 
say the thing should not be considered.” 

“We might try it for a time, at all events. It can be given uj), 
if necessary,” said Mrs Davilow. 

“ Well, 1 will consult Lord Brackenshaw’s head groom, lie is 
my fidus Acfiates in the horsey way.” 

‘‘‘Thanks,” said Mrs Davilow, much relieved. “Yuii are verv 
kind.” 

“That he always is,” said Mrs Gascoigne. A?id later that night, 
when she and her husband were in private, she sajil — 

“I thought you were almost too indulgent about the horse for 
Gwendolen; She ought not to claim so much more than your own 
daughter would think of. Especially before we see how ]<^anny 
manages on her income. And you really have enough to do without 
taking all this trouble on yourself.” 

“ My dear Nancy, one must look at tilings from every point of 
view. This girl is really worth some expense : you don't often see 
her equal. She ought to make a first-rate marriage, and 1 should 
not be doing rny duty if I spared my trouble in helping her forward. 
You know yourself she has been under a disadvantage with such 
a father-in-law, and a second family, keeping her always in the 
sliade. I feel fe^r the mrl. And I should like your sister and her 
family now to have 9ie benefit of your having married rather a 
better specimen of our kind than she did.” 

“ Bather better ! I should think so. However, it is for me to be 
grateful that you will take so much on your shoulders for the sakb 
of my sister and her children, I am sure I W’ould not grudge any- 
thing to poor Fanny. But there is one thing I have lieen thinking 
of, though you have never mentioned it,” 

“lYhat is that V' 
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“The boys. I hope they will not be falling in love with 
Gwendolen.” 

“ Don’t presuppose anything of the kind, my dear, and thei-e will 
be no danger. Rex will never be at home for long together, and 
Warham is going t(^ India. It is the wiser plan to take it for 
granted that cousins will not fall in love. If you begin withpre-» 
(Cautions, the affair -will come in spite of them. One must not imder- 
take to act for Providence in^these matters, wliich can no more be 
held under the hand than a brood of chickens. The boys will have 
nothing, and Gwendolen .will have nothing. They can’t marry. At. 
the worst there would only be a little crying, and you can’t save' 
boys and girls from that.” 

Mrs Gascoigne’s mind was satisfied : if anything did haj)pen, there 
was the comfoit of feeling that her huslAind would know what was 
to be done, and would have the energy to do it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Gnrqihvs.—. . . Jc te clis quo Ic mariage ost upe chose saintc et sacr£e, et que 
eVst fairc en honnfites gens, que ddbuler i»ar la. 

** Dieu! que si tout le moiide vous rosscniblait, un roman scrait ^ 

bienldt flni I lai belle chose quo ce sorait, si d’aborri C'ynis o])ouBait Mandane, «t 
(ju'Aronco do iilaiii-pi«‘d ftlt niariC A ClClie ! . . . Laissez-nous faire k loisir lo tissu de 
noire roman, et n‘en pressez pas tant la cquclusion ** 

— MuLikuE : Les ^rl!cu^lBM Ridicules. 

It wrould be a little hard to blame the Rector of Pennicote that in 
the* course of looking at tilings from every point of view, he looked 
at Gwendolen as a girl likely to make a brilliant marriage. Why 
should he be expected to differ from his contemporaries in this 
matter, and wish his niece a woi-se end of her channiiig maidenhood 
than they would approve a.s the best possible ? It is rather to be 
set down to his cr<‘ait that his feelings on the subject were entirely 
good-natured. And in considering the relation of means to ends, it 
w'ould have been mere folly to have been guided by the exceptional 
and idyllic — ^to have recommended that Gwendolen should wear a 
gown as shabby as Griselda’s in order that a marquis might fall in 
love with her, or to have insisted that since a fair maiden was to be 
. sought, she should keep herself out of the way. Mr Gascoigne’s 
V calculations were of the kind called rational, q£dAM^d not even 
^ tj^k of getting a too fris^ horse in cider th^ €r#^odc^a .^ght ' 

* threatened with an accident and be rescued by a 
peiiy. He wished his uiece well, and he meant her to be seen to 
advantage iri tAe best society of the neighbourhood. 

Her uncle’s intention lell^in perfectly wRh Gwendolen's own 
wishes. But let no one Oppose that she^also contemplated a 
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brilliant maniage as the direct end of her witching the world with 
her grace on horsebi^’.k, or with any oilier accomplishment That 
she was to he mamcd some time or other she would have felt 
obliged to admit ; and that her marriage would not be of a middling 
kind, such as most girls were contented wkh, she felt quietly, 
unargiimentatively sure. But her thoughts never dwelt on marriage 
as the fuliilment pf her ambition ; the dramas in which she 
imagined herself a heroine were nott wrought up to that close. To 
,• he very much sued or hopelessly sighed for as a bride was indeed an 
' indispensable and agreeable guarantee of womanly power ; but to 
become a wife and wear all the domestic fetters of that condition, 
was on tlie whole a vexatious necessity. Her observation of matri- 
mony had inclined her to think it rather a dreaiy state, in which a 
woman could not do whaf she liked, had more children than were 
desirable, was consequently dull, and became irrevocably immersed 
in humdrum. Of course marriage was social promotion ; she could 
not look forward to a single life ; but promotions have sometimes 
to be taken with bitter heihs — a peerage will not quite do instead of 
leadership to the man who meant to lead ; and this delicate-limbed 
sylph of twenty meant to lead. For such passions dwell in fem- 
inine breasts also. In Gwtmdolen’s, however, they dwelt among 
strictly feminine furniture, and had no disturbing reference to tlu* 
advancement of learning or the balance of the constitution ; her 
knowledge being such as with no sort of standing-ropm or length 
of lever cduld have been expeetdi to move the world. She meant 
to do what was pleasant to herself in a striking manner ; or rathei*, 
whatever she could do so as to strilve others with admiration and 
get in that reflected way a more ardent sense of living, seemed 
pleasant to her fancy. ^ 

" Gwendolen will not rest witliout having the world at her feet,” 
said Miss Merry, the meek governess hyperbolical words which 
have long come to carry the most moderate meanings ; for who has 
not heard of private persons having the world at their feet in the 
shape of some half-dozen items of flattering regard generally known 
in a genteel suburb ? And words could baldly be too wide or vague 
to indicate the prospect that made a hazy largeness about poor 
Gwendolen on the heights of her young self-exultation. Other 
people allowed themselves to bo made slaves of, and to have their 
lives blown hither and thither dike empty ships in which no will 
was present : it was not to he so with her, she would no longer he 
sacrifleed to creatures worth less than herself, hut would make ih(i 
very best of the chances that life offered her, and conquer ciicuni- 
stance by her exceptional cleverness. Certainly, to he settled 
Off'endene, with the notice of Lady Brackenshaw, the archery club, 
and invitations to dine with the Arrowpoints, as the highest lights 
ill her scenery, was not a position that seemed to oner remarkable 
chances ; hut Gwendolen’s confidence lay chiefly in herself. She 
feltf \vell equipped for the mastery of life. With leganl to much in 
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lier lot hitherto, she held herself rather hardly dealt with, hut as to 
her “ education ” she would have admitted -.that it had left her 
under no disadvantages. In the schooboom her quick mind had 
taken readily that strong starch of unexplained rules and dis- 
connected facts whioii saves ignorance from any painful sense of 
Ijpipness ; and what remained of all things knowahle, she was con- 
scious of being sufficiently acquainted with tlirough novels, plays, 
and poems. About her Freilbli and music, the two justifying ac- 
complishments of a young lady, she felt no ground for uneasiness ; 
and Avhcn to all these qualifications, negative and positive, we add 
the spontaneous sense of capability some happy persons are born 
with, so that any subject they turn attentiop to impresses them with 
th(nr own power of fonning d* correct iiidgment on it, wdio can 
wonder if (Twendolcn felt ready to manage lier own destiny ? 

Til ere were many suj)j(*cts in the world — perhaps the majority — 
in wliich she felt no interest, because they were stupid ; for subjects 
are apt to apjioar stupid to the young as light seems dim to the 
old ; but she would not have felt at all helpless in relation to them 
if they had turned up in conversation. It must he remembered that 
no one had disputed her power or her general superiority. As on 
th(? arrival at Ofleiulene, so always, the first thought of those about 
her had been, what will Gwendolen think ? — if the footman trod 
heavily in creaking boots or if the laundress’s work Avas unsatisfactory, 
the maid sai^, “ This will never do for Miss Harleth ; if the wood 
smoked in the bedroom fireplace* Mrs Davilow, whose ‘own weak 
eyes suffered much from tliis inconveuience, sjioke apologetically of 
it to Gweiidolcil. If, when they* Avere under the stress of travelling, 
she did riot appear at the breakfast-table till every one else had 
flushed, the only question was, how Gwendolen’s coffee^ and toast 
should still be of the hottest and crispest ; and ivhen she appeared 
Avith liiir freslily-brushed light-broAm hair streaming backward and 
awaiting her mamma’s hand to coil it up, her long broAvn eyes 
glancing bright as a Avave-Avushed onyx from under their long lashes, 
it Avas always she h(;rself avIio Imd to be tolerant — to beg that Alice 
Avbo sat waiting on her Avould not stick up her shoulders in that 
frightful manner, and that Isabel instead of pushing up to her and 
asking questions would go away to Miss Merry. 

Ahi jiys she was the princess in exile, who in lime of famine Avas 
L) have her breakfast-roll made of the finest-bolted, flour from the 
seven thin ears of wheat, and in a general decampment was to have 
her silver fork kept out of the baggage. How was this lo be ac- 
counted for 1 The answer may seem to lie quite on the surface : — 
m her beauty, a certain unusualness about her, a decision of will 
Avhich made itself felt in her graceful movements and clear unhesi- 
tating tones, sy tliat if she came into the room 011 a rainy day when 
eA^erybody ttse was flaccid and the use of things in general was not 
axiparcnt to them, there seemed to he a sudden, sufficient reason for 
keeping up the forms of life ; and even the Avaiters at hotels shrined 
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the more alacrity in doing away with crumbs and creases and dregs 
with Btiniggling flies i{i tliem. This potent charm, added to the fact 
that she was the eldest daughter, towards whom her mamma had 
always been in an apologetic state of mind for the evils brought 
on her by a step-father, may seem so full a reason for Gwendolen's 
domestic empire, that to look for any other would be to ap]k 
the reason of daylight when the sun is shining. But beware of 
arriving at conclusions without comparison. I remember having 
seen the some assiduous, apologetic attention awarded to persons 
who were not at all beautiful or unusual, whose firmness showed 
itself in no very graceful or euphonious way, and who \rere not eldest 
daughters with a tender, timid mother, compunctious at having 
subjected them to inconycmiences. Some of them were a very 
common sort of men. And the only point of resemblance among 
them all W'as a strong determination to have what "was pleasant, with 
a total fearlessness in making themselves disagreeable or dangerous 
w’hen they did not get it. Who is so much cajoled and seavetl with 
trembling by the w’eak females of a household as the unscrupulous 
male— capable, if he has not free 'way at home, of going and doing 
worse elsewhere ? Hence I am forced to doubt whetlier even without 
her potent charm and pt*culiar filial position Gwendolen might not 
still have played the queen in exile, if only she had kept her inborn 
eneigy of egoistic desire, and her power of inspiring fear as to what 
she might say or do. However, she had the charm, aqd those who 
feared net were also fond of hef ; the fear and the fondness being 
, perhaps both heightened by Avhat may be called the iridescence of her 
character — the play of various, nay, contrary lendcjicies. For Mac- 
beth's rhetoric about the mii)ossibiiity of being man}' opposite things 
in the same moment, referred to the clumsy necessities of action ^and 
not to tlie subtler possibilities of feeling. We cannot speak a loyal 
word and be meanly silent, we cannot kill and not kill in the same 

S moment ; but a moment is room wide enough for the loyal (ind mean 
desire, for the outlash of a murderous thought and the sharp back- 
ward stroke of repentance. 


CHAPTER V. 

Her wit 

Values itself so highly, that to lier 
All matter else seems weak." 

^Much Ado (dmit Nothing. 

Gwendolen's reception in the neighbourhood fulfilled, her uncle’s 
expectations. From Brackenshaw Castle to the Firs at Wancester, 
wh4t'e Mr Quallon tlic banker kept a generous house, she was 
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welcomed with manifest admiration, and even those ladies who did 
not quite like her, felt a comfort in having a n<w, strikins ^rl to in- 
vite ; for hostesses who entertain much must make up their parties 
as ministers make up their cabinets, on grounds other than personal 
liking. Then, in onker to have Gwendolen as a miest, it was not 
Bjecessary to ask any one who was disagreeable, for Mrs Davilow 
always made a quiet, picturesque hgure as a cl^eron, and Mr 
Gascoigne was everywhere in request for his own soke. 

Among the houses where Gwendolen was not quite liked, and yet 
invited, was Quetcham H’all.^ One of her first invitations was to a 
large dinner-party there, which made a soit of general introduction 
for her to the society of the neighbourhood ; for in a select party of 
thirty and of well -composed proportions as to age, few visitable 
families could be entirely left out. No youthful figure there was 
comparable to Gwendolen’s as she passed through the long suite of 
rooms adorned with light and flowers, and, visible at fiist as a slim 
figure floating alon" in white drapery, approached through one wide 
doonvay after another into fuller illumination and definiteness. She 
had never had that sort of promenade before, and she felt exultingly 
that it helitted her : any one looking at her for the first time might 
have suppos(*d that long galleries and lackeys had always been a » 
matter of course in her life ; while lier cousin Anna, who was really 
more familiar with these things, felt almost as much embarrassed as 
a rabbit suddenly deposited in that well-lit space. 

‘‘ Who is that with Gascoigne ?”*said the oichdeacon, neglecting a 
discussion of military manoeuvres on which, as a clergyman, he was 
naturally appealed to. And his son, on the other side of the room — 
a hopeful young scholar, who had already suggested some “ not less 
elegant tlian ingenious” emendations of Greek texts — said nearly at 
the same time, “ By George ! who is that girl with the awfully well- 
set head and jolly figure 'I ” 

But to a mind of general benevolence, wisliing everybody to look \ 
well, it was rather exasperating to see how Gwendolen eclipsed ’ 
others : how even the handsome Miss Lawe, explained to be the 
daughter of Lady Lawe, looked suddenly broad, heavy, and inani- 
mate ; .and how Miss Arro'vvpoint, unlbitunately also dressed in 
white, immediately resembled a carie-de-vidte in which one would 
fancy the skirt alone to have been charged for. Since Miss Arrow- 
point was generally liked for the amiable unpretending way in which 
she wore her fortunes, and made a softening screen for the oddities \ 
of her mother, there seemed to be some unfitness in Gwendolen’s 
looking so much more like a person of social importance. 

• “She is not really so handsome, if you come to examine her 
features,” said Mrs Arrov*point, later in the evening, confidentially 
to Mrs \'ulcaqy. “ It is a certain style she has, which produces a 
great efiect Jit nrst, but afterwards she is less agreeable.” 

In fact, Gwendolen, not intending it, but intending the contrary, 
had offended hei hostess who, though not a splenetic or vinditave 
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^ woman, had her susceptibilities. Several conditions had met in tlie 
Lady of Quetchmh i^ich to the reasoners in that neighbourhood 
seemed to have an essential connection with each otlicr. It was 
occasionally recalled that she had been the heiress of a fortune 
gained by some moist or dry business in the fcity, in order fully to 
account for her having a squat figure, a harsh parrot-like voice, and 
a systematically hidi head-dress ; and since these points made her 
externally rather ridiculous, it appeared to many only natural that 
she should have wliat are called literary tendencies. A little com- 
parison would have shown that all these points are to be found apart ; 
daughters ef aldermen being often wdl-grown and well-feat iu*ed, 
pretty women having sometimes harsh or husky voices, and the 
production of feeble literature being found compatible with the 
most diverse forms of phijiiqiLey mascuHue as well as feminine. 

Gwendolen, who had a keen sense of absurdity in others, but was 
kindly disposed towards any one who could make life agreeable to 
her, nieiint to win Mrs Airowpoint by giving her an interest and 
attention beyond what others were probably inclined to show. But 
self-confidence is apt to addi’ess itself to an imaginary dulness in 
others ; as people who are well off speak in a cajoling tone to the 
poor, and those who are in the prime of life raise their voice and 
talk artificially to seniors, hastily conceiving them to be deaf and 
rather imbecile. Gwendcden, with all her cleverness and purpose to 
be agreeable, could not escape that form of stupidity : it followed in 
her mind, unreflectingly, that because Mrs A rrowj joint was ridicule us 
she was also likely to be wanting m penetration, and she went 
through her little scenes without suspicion that the vaiious shades 
of her behaviour were all notid. 

“ You are fond of hooks as -well as of music, riding, and nrcheny, 1 
hear,” Mrs Arrowpoint said, going to her for a ivU-a-Uta in tlie 
draw-ing-Tooiu after dinner : “ Catherine will be very glad to have 
so sympathetic a neighbour.” This little sjieech might have seemed 
the most graceful politeness, spoken in a low melodious tone ; but 
witli a twang fatally loud, it gave Gw^endolen a sense of exercising 
jjatroiiage when she answered gracefully — 

^at is I who am fortunate. Miss Arrowpoint will teach me wdiat 
good music is : I shall be entirely a learner. 1 hear that slie is a 
thorough musician.” 

Catherine has certainly had every advantage. We have a first- 
rate musician bi the house now — Ilerr Klesmer y perhaps you know 
all his compositions. You must allow me to introduce him to you. 
You sing, 1 believe. Catherine plays three instruments, but she 
does not sing. I hope you wdll let us hear you. I understand yoa 
are an accomplished singer.” 

“ Oh no ! — * die Kraft ist schwach, allcin die Lust ist gross,’ as 
Mephistopheles says.” *- 

“ Ah, you are a student of Goethe. Young ladies are so advanced 
no^ 1 suppose you have read everything.” 
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‘‘ No, really. I shall be so glacl if vou will tell me what to read. 
1 have been looking into all the books in the library at Offendene, 
but there is nothing readable. The leaves all stick together and 
smell musty. I wi3i I could write books to amuse myself, as you 
cun ! How delightful it must be to Avrite books after one’s own taste 
instead of reading other people’s ! Home-made books must be so nice.’^ 
’ For an instant Mrs AiTOwpoint’s glance was a little sharper, but 
the peiilous resemblance to satirie in the last sentence took the hue 
of girlish simplicity when Gwendolen added — 

“ I would give anything to write a book ! ” 

“And why should you not ?” said Mrs Arrowpoint, encouragingly. 
“ You have but to begin as I did. Pen, ink, and paper arc at every- 
body’s command. But I will s^nd you all I have written with 
pleasure.” * 

“Thanks. I shall be so glad to read your writings. Being 
aertuainted with authors must give a peculiar understanding of their 
hooks : one would be able to tell then which parts were funny and 
wliicli serious. I am sure I often laugh in the wrong place.” Here 
Gwendolen herself became aware of danger, and added quickly, “ In 
Shakespeare, you know, and other great writers that we can never 
see. But I always want to know more than there is in the books.” 

“ If you are interested in any of my subjects I can lend you many 
extra sheets in manuscript,” said Mrs ArTOwpoint — while Gwen- 
dolen felt her, self painfully in the position of the young lady who 
. professed to like potted sprats. “ These are things i daresay I shall 
publisli eventually : several friends have urged me to do so, and one 
tloesn’t like to be obstinate. My Tasso, for example — I could have 
made it twice the size.” 

“ I dote on Tasso,” said Gwendolen. 

“ Well, you shall have all my paj^ei’s, if you like. So many, you 
know, have written about Tasso ; but they are all wrong. As to the 
}>articular nature of his madness, and his feelings for Leonora, and 
the real cause of his imprisonment, and the character of Leonora, 
who, in my opinion, was a cold-hearted woman, else she would have 
married him in spite of her brother — they are all wrong. I differ 
from everybody.” 

“ How very interesting ! ” said Gwendolen. “ I like to differ from 
evcryh(jdy ; I think it is so stupid to agree. That is the worst of 
writing your opinions ; j'^ou make people agree with you.” 

This speech renewed a slight suspicion in Mrs A,'TOAvpoii\t, and 
again her glance became for a moment examining. But Gwendolen 
looked very innocent, and continued with a docile air, 

I know nothing of Tasso except the Gerusakiaine Liherata, which 
we read and learned by heart at school.” 

“ Ah, his life is more interesting than his poetry. 1 have con- 
structed the -jji-rly part of his life as a soit of romance. When one 
thiTiks of his father Bernardo, and so on, there is so much that must 
be true.” 
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" Imagination is often truer than fact,” said Gwendolen, decisively, 
though ^e could im more have explained these glib words than if 
they nad been Coptic or Etruscan. I shall be StfgiSsd to learn all 
about Tasso — and his madness especially. 1 suppose poets are always 
a little mad.” ^ 

“ To be sure — * the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling ; ’ and some- 
body says of Marlowe — 

* For that fine madness still he did maintain, 

Which always should possess the poet’s brain.’” 

“ But it was not always found out, -was it?” said Gwendolen, inno- 
cently. “ I suppose some of them rolled their eyes in private. Mad 
people are often very cuiining.” 

Again a shade flitted over Mrs Arrowpoint’s face ; but the en- 
trance of the gentlemen prevented any immediate mischi(‘f between 
her and this too quick young lady, who had over-acted her ndivde^ 

"Ah, here comes Herr Klesmer,” said Mrs Arrowpoint, rising; 
and presently bringing him to Gwendolen, she lef t them to a dialogue 
whicn was agreeable on both sides, Herr Klesmer being a felicitous 
combination of the German, the Sclave, and the Semite, with grand 
featui’es, brown hair floating in artistic fashion, and brown eyes in 
spectacles. His English, had little forcignness except its fluency ; 
and his alarming cleverness was made less foniiidable just then by a 
certain softening air of silliness which w'ill sometimes befall even 
Genius in the desire of being agreeable to Beauty. 

Music was soon begun. Miss Arrowy oint and Herr Klesmer played 
a four-handed piece on two pianos which convinced the company in 
. general that it W’as long, and Gwendolen in particular that the 
neutral, |)lacid-faced Miss Arrowpoint liad a mastery of the instru- 
ment wdiich put her own execution out of the question — though she 
was not discouraged as to her often-praised touch and style. After 
this every one became anxious to hear Gwendolen sing ; especially 
Mr Arrowpoint ; as w^as iiatuml in a host and a perfect gentleman, 
of whom no one had anything to say but that he had married Miss 
Guttler, and imported the best cigars ; and he led her to the piano 
with easy politeness. Herr Klesmer closed the instrument in readi- 
ness for her, and smiled witli pleasure at her approach ; then placed 
himself at the distance of a few feet so that he could see her as she; 
sang. 

Gwendolen was not nervous : what she undertook to do she did 
without trembling, and singing was an enjoyment to her. Her voice 
was a moderately powerful soprano (some one had told her it w’as 
like Jenny Lindas), her ear good, and she w'as able to keep in tune, 
so that her singing gave pleasure to ordinary hearers, and she had 
been used to unmingled applause. She had the raiig* advantage of 
looking almost prettier when she was singing than at other times, 
an that Herr Klesmer w”i3 in front of her seemed* not disagreeable. 
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Her Bong, detemined on beforehand, was a favourite aria of Bellini’s, 
in which she felt quite sure of herself. 

“ Charming ! ” said Mr Arrowpoint, who had remained near, and 
the word was echoed around without more insincerity than we recog- 
nise in a brotherly way* as human. But Herr Klesmer stood like a 
statue — if a statue can be imagined in spectacles ; at least, he was as 
‘mute as a statue. Gwendolen was pressed to keep her seat and 
double the^ general pleasure, and she did not wish to refuse ; but 
before resol vihg to do so, she moved a little towarcLs Herr Klesmer, 
saying, with a look of smiling appeal, “ It would be too cruel to a 
great musician. You cannot like to hear poor amateur singing.” 

“ No, truly ; but that makes nothing,” said Herr Klesmer, sud- 
denly spcjaking in an odious Germah fashion with staccato endings, 
<|nite unobservable in him before, and ajj^pareiitly depending on a 
change of mood, as Irishmen resume their strongest progim W'hen 
they arc* fervid or quarrelsome. Tl^at makes notliing. Tt is always, 
acceptable fo see you sing.” , I t ' i\ '*'\r 

Was there ever so nucxpected an assertion of superiority ? at least ^ 
before the late Teutonic conquests? Owcmdolen coloured deeply, 
but, with her usual presence of mind, did not sho\y an ungraceful 
resentment by moving away immediately ; and Miss Amiwpoint, 
who had been near enough to overhear (and also to observ’C that 
Herr Klesiiier’s mode of looking at Gwtmdoleii was more conspicu- 
ously admiring than 'was quite consistent with good taste), now with 
tile utmost tact and kindness came close to her and said — . 

** Imagine 'wliat 1 have to go through with this jirofessor ! He can 
hardly tolerate anything we English do in music. We can only put 
up until his sevcu’ity, and make use of it to lind out the worst that 
can \)(! said of us. It is a little comfort to know tliat ; and one can 
bear it when eveiy one else is adnlirin<^” 

“ 1 should he very much oblige,d to him for telling me the worst,” 
said Gwendolen, recovering herself. “ I daresay 1 have been ex- 
tremely ill taught, in addition to having no talent — oidy liking for 
music.” This was very well expressed considering that it had never 
entered her mind before. 

“ Yes, it is true ; you have not been well taught,” said Herr Kles- 
iiier, quietly. AVoinan was dear to him, hut music was dearer. Slill, 
you are not quite without gifts. You sing in tune, and you have a 
])rctty fair organ. But you produce your notes badly and that 
music w^hich you sing is beiie.ath you. It is a form of Melody 'vy'hich 
expresses a puerile state of culture — a dandling, canting, see-saw 
kind of stuff — the passion mid thought of people without any breadth 
horizon. Tliere is a sort of self-satisfied folly about every phrase 
of such melody : no cries of deep, mysterious passion — no conflict — 
no sense of the universal. It unices men small as they listen to it. 
Sing now soii^^thing larger. And I sliall see.” 

“ Oh, not now — ^by-and-by,” said Gwendolen, with a sinking of 
heart at the sudden width of horizon opened round her small mus^l 

c 
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performance. For a younjj lady desiring to lead, this first encounter 
in her campaign wps startling. But she was bent on not behaving 
foolishly, and Miss Arrowpoiut helped her by saying — 

“ Yes, by-and-by. I always require half an hour to get up my 
courage after being criticised by Herr Klesiner. We will ask him to 
play to us now : he is bound to show us what is good music.” 

To be quite safe on this point Herr Klesiner played a composition 
of his own, a fantasia called Frefudvoll^ Leidvml, GedankenvoLl — an 
extensive commentary on some melodic ideas not too ^ossly evident ; 
and he certainly fetched as much vaiiety and depth of passion out of the 
l)iano as that moderately responsive instrument lends itself to, having 
an imperious magic in his fingers that seemed to send a nerve-thrill 
throu^ ivory key and wooden hammer, and compel the strings to 
make a quivering lingering speech for him. Gwendolen, in spite of 
lier wounded egoism, had fulness of nature enough to feel the power 
of this playing, and -it gradually turned her inward sob of mollifica- 
tion into an excitement which lifted her for the moment into a 
desperate indiflerence about her own doings, or at least a detcimina- 
tion to get a superiority over them by laughing at them as if they 
belonged to somebody else. Her eyes had become brighter, her 
cheeks slightly flushed, and her tongue ready for any mischievous 
remarks. 

“ I wish you would sing to us again, Miss Harleth,” said young 
Clintock, the archdeacon's classical son, ivbo had been so for- 
tunate as to take her to dinner, and came up to renew conver- 
sation as soon as Herr Klesmer's performance was ended. “That is 
the style of music for me. I never can make anytliing of this 
tip-top playing. It is like a jar of leeches, where you can never 
tell either beginnings or endings. 1 could listen to your singing all 
day.” 

“Yes, we should be glad of something popular now — another 
song from you would be a relaxation,” said Mrs An'owqioint, wdio 
had also come near with polite intentions. 

That must be because you are in a puerile state of culture, and 
have no breadth of horizon. I have just learned that. I have been 
taught how bad my taste is, and am feeling growing pains. They 
are never pleasant,” siiid Gwendolen, not taking any notice of Mrs 
Arrowpoint, and looking up with a bright smile at young Clintock. 

Mrs Arjowpoint vras not insensible to this rudeness, but merely 
said, “ W ell, we will not press anything disagreeably : ” and as there 
■was a pereieptible outrush of imprisoned conversation just then, and 
a movement of guests seeking each other, she remained seated where 
she was, and looked round her with the relief of the hostess at find-, 
ing she is not needed. 

“ I am glad you like this neighbourhood,” said young Clintock, 
well pleased with his station in front of Gwendolen. - » 

“ Exceedingly. There seems to be a little of everything and not 
nclch of anything.” 
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" That is rather equivocal uraise.” 

‘‘ Not with me. 1 like a little of everything^ a little absurdity, 
for example, is very amusing. 1 am thanklul for a few queer 
people ; but much of them is a bore.” 

(Mrs Arrowpoint, who was hearing this dialogue, perceived quite 
a new tone in Gwendolen's speech, and felt a revival of doubt as to 
'lier interest in Tasso’s madness.) 

“ I think there should be mori croquet, for one thing,” said young 
Clintock ; “ I am usually away, but if I were more here I should 
go in for a croquet club. YOu are one of the archers, I think. But 
depend upon it croquet is the game of the future. It wants writing 
up, thougii. One of our best men has written a poem on it, in four 
cantos as good as Pope. I want* him to publish it. You never 
read^nything better.” • 

“ I shall study croquet to-morrow. I shall take to it instead of 
singing.” 

‘‘ No, no* not that ; but do bike to croquet. I will send you 
Jenniiig’s poem, if you like. I Lave a manuscript copy.” 

‘‘ Is he a great friend of yours ? ” 

“ Well, rather.” 

“ Oh, if he is only rather, I think I will decline. Or, if you send 
it me, will you promise not to catechise me upon it and ask me 
which part J like best I Because it is not* so easy to know a poem 
with()Ut reading it as to know a sermon without listening.” . 

** Decidedly,” Mrs Arrowpoint thought, “ this girl is double and 
satirical. I slifill be on mj’' guard against her.” 

But Gwendolen, ueverthcless, continued to receive poliU; atten- 
tions from the fmnily at Qiietcham, not merely because invitations 
have, larger grounds tlian tlio.se of personal liking, but because the 
trying little scene at the piano Inul awakened a kindly Solicitude 
towards her in the gentle mind of Miss Arrowpoint, who managed 
all the invitations and visits, her mother being otherwise occupied. 


CHAPTEE VI. 

“Cioyezvous m’avoir hiimihCo pour in’avoir aiipris quo la terrp toume autour du. 
Bidoil? Je vous jure que je no m’en cstiiue piw nioins." — Pontknblle: J'luruliU des 
Moadcif. 

That lofty criticism had caused Gwendolen a new sort of pain. She 
would not have chosen to confess how unfortunate she thought her- 
self in not having had Miss Arrowpoint’s musical advantages, so 
Jis to be ablo(|^o question Herr Klesmer’s taste with the confidence of 
thorough knowledge ; still less, to admit even to herself that Miss 
Arrowpoint each time they met raised an unwonted feelingaof 
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jealousy in her : not in the least because she was an heiress, but 
because it was really provoking that a girl whose appearance you 
could not characterise except by saying that her figure was slight 
and of middle stature, her matures small, her eyes tolerable and her 
complexion sallow, had nevertheless a certain mental superiority 
which could not be explained away — an exasperating thoroughnfess. 
in her musical accomplishment, a fastidious discriminatiou in her 
general tastes, which made it impossible to force her admiration and 
kept you in awe of her standara. This insignificant-looking young 
lady of four-and-twenty, whom any one’s eyes would have passea 
over negligently if she had not been Miss Airowpoint, mif^t be 
suspected of a secret opinion that Miss Haileth’s acquirements were 
rather of a common order ; and such an opinion was not made 
agreeable to think of by being always veiled under a perfect kind- 
ness of manner. 

But Gwendolen did not like to dwell on facts which threw an 
unfavourable light on herself. Tlie musical Magus who had su 
suddenly widened her horizon was not always on the scene ; and 
his being constantly backwards and forwaids between London and 
Quetcham soon began to be thought of as olfeiing oppoi-timities for 
converting him to a more admii-ing state oi‘ mind. Meanwhile, in 
the manifest pleasure her singing gave at Biuckenshaw Castle, the 
Firs, and elsewhere, she recovered her equanimity, being disposed 
to think approval more trustworthy than objection, and not being 
one of the exceptional persons who have a parching thirst for a 
perfection uiidemanded by their neighbours. Perhaps it would 
have been rash to say then that she was at all exceptional inwardly, 
or that the unusual in her was more than her rare grace of move- 
ment and bearing^ and a certain daring which gaA^o piquancy to a 
very conunon egoistic, ambition, such as exists under many clumsy 
exteriors and is taken no notice of. For I suppose that the set of 
the head docs not really determine the hunger of the inntjr self for 
supremacy : it only makes a difference sometimes as to the way in 
which the supremacy is held attainable, and a little also to the 
degree in which it can be attained ; especially when the hungry one 
is a girl, whose passion for doing wliat is remarkable has an ideal 
limit in consistency with the highest breeding and perfect freedom 
from the sordid need of income. Gwendolen was as inwardly 
rebellious against the restraints of family conditions, and as ready 
to look through obligations into her own fundamental want of 
feeling for them, as if she had been sustained by the boldest s])ec- 
ulations ; but she really had no such speculations, and would at once 
have marked herself off from any sort of theoretical or practicalrr' 
reforming women by satirLsing them. She rejoiced to feel herself 
exceptional ; but her horizon was that of the genteel romance wheie 
the heroine’s soul poui*ed out in her journal is full of» 7ague power, 
originality, and general rebellion, while her life moves stnctly in the 
^i’:ere of fashion ; and if she wanders into a swamj), the pathos lies 
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j)artly, eo to speak, in her having on her satin shoes. Here is a 
restraint which nature and society have provide^ on the pursuit of 
•striking adventure ; so that a soul burning with a sense of what the 
universe is not, and re^dy to take all existence as fuel, is neverthe- 
less held captive by thfi ordinary wirework of social forms and does 
nothing particular. 

This commonplace result was what Gwendolen found herself 
threatened with even in the novelty of the first vfinter at Olfendene. 
AVhat she was clear upon was, that she did not wish to lead the 
same sort of life as ordinary young ladies did ; but what she was 
riot clear upon was, how she should set about leading any other, and 
what were the particular acts which she would assert her freedom 
by doing. Ofrendene remained h good background, if anything 
would hapjicn there ; but on the whole the neighbourhood w as in 
fault. 

licyond the effect of her beauty on a first presentation, there wus 
nut much (?xcitement to be got out of her earliest invitations, and 
t'lie eaiue home after little sallies of satire and knowingness, such as 
had offended Mrs ArrowyHiint, to fill the interA ening days with the 
most girlish devices. The strongest assertion she was able to make 
(d' her individual claims to leave out Alice’s lessons (on the 
yuinciple that Alice wua move likely to excel in ignorance), and to 
employ her Avith Miss Meriy, and the maid who wus understood 
to wait on all the ladies, in helping to arrange various dramatic 
costimics Avhicli Gwendolen jdeasedlierself with having in readiness 
fur some future occasions of acting^in charades or theatrical y^ieces, 
occasi(iiis Avhich she meant to hiing about by force of will or con- 
trivance. She had never acted — only made a figure in tableaux 
rivufis at school ; but she felt assured that she could act w’ell, and 
liaviiig been once or tAvice to the Theatre Fumgais, and tflso heard 
her mamma sy)eak of Ibic-hel, her waking dreams and cogitations as 
lo hoAV she Avould manage lier destiny sometimes tunu*d on the 
<]Uestion Avhether rhe should become an actress like Rachel, since 
she was more beautiful than that thin Jcaatss. Meunwiiile the wet 
<lays bcibre Christmas AAere passed pleusiuitly in the preyjaratioii of 
costumes, Creek, Oriental, and Composite, in which Gwendolen 
attitudinised and speechified before u domestic audience, induding 
even the housekei*])i‘r, wiio Avas once pressed into it that she might 
swell the notes of ay^ydause ; but having shown herself unworthy by 
observing that Miss Hurleth looked far more like a queen in her' 
<nvn dress than in tliat baggy thing Avith her arms all bare, &he Avas 
not invited a second time. 

^“l)o 1 look as w^ell as Rachel, mamma?” said GAvendolcn, one 
day when she had been showing herstdf in her Greek dress lo Anna, 
and going through scrayis of scenes with much tragic intention. 

You hav^better arms than Rachel,” said Mrs Davilow ; “your 
arms Avould ac> for anything, Gw’en. Rut your voice is not so tragic 
as hers : it is nSif so deej).” % 
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" I can make it deeper, if I like,” said Gwendolen, provisionally ; 
then she added, with decision, 1 think a higher voice is more 
tragic : it is more feminine ; and the more feminine a woman is, 
the more tragic it seems when she does desperate actions.” 

There may be something in that,” said Mrs Davilow, languidly. 
“ But I don't know what good there is in making one's blooa creep. 
And if there is anything horrible to be done, 1 should like it to be 
left to the men.” ' {{j(j . C.. 

“ Oh mamma, you are so dreadfully prosaic ! As if all the great 
poetic criminals were not women 1 I think the men are poor cau- 
tious creatures.” 

^ WeU, dear, and you — ^who are afraid to be alone in the night — 
I don't think you would be very bold in crime, thank God.” 

“ I am not talking about reality, mamma,” said Gwendolen, im- 
patiently. Then, her mamma being called out of the loom, she 
turned quickly to her cousin, as if taking an opportunity, and said, 
" Anna, do ask my uncle to let us get up some charades at the Kec- 
tory. Mr Middleton and Warham could act with us — ^just for prac- 
tice. Mamma says it wHl not do to have Mr Middleton consul ting 
and rehearsing here. He is a stick, but we could give him suitable 
paits. Do ask ; or else I will.” 

“ Oh, not till Rex comes. He is so clever, and such a dear old 
thing, and he will act Napoleon looking over the sea. He looks 
just like- Napoleon. Rex can do anything.” 

I don't in the least believe in your Rex, Anna ” said Gwendolen, 
laughing at her. “ He will turn out to be like those wretched blue 
and yelmw w-ater-colours of his which you hang uj) in your bedroom 
and worship.” 

‘ . ‘‘Very well, you will see,” said Anna. “ It is not that I know what 

is clever, Ibut he has got a scholarship already, and papa says he %nll 
get a fellowship, and nobody is better at games. He is cleverer thiui 
Mr Middleton, and everybody but you calls Mr Middleton clever.” 
f “ So lie may be in a dark-lantem sort of way. Bui he is a stick. 
If he had to say, ‘ Perdition catch my soul, but I do love her,* he 
would say it in just the same tone as, ‘ Here endeth the second 
lesson.’ ” 

“ Oh Gwendolen ! ” said Anna, shocked at these promiscuous 
allusions. And it is very unkind of you to speak so of him, for Iuj 
admires you very much. I heard Warham say one day to mamma, 
■‘Middleton is regularly ^ujoascupon Gwendolen.' She was very 
angry with him ; but I know what it means. It is what they say 
at college for being in love.” 

“ How can I help it ? '' said Gwendolen, rather contemptuously 
“ Perdition catch my soul if I love him” 

“ No, of course ; papa, I think, would not wish it. And he is to 
go away soon. But it makes me sorry when you ridicrte him.” 

“What shall you do to me when I ridicule Rex?” said Gwen- 
dcbn, wickedly. 
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“ Now, Gwendolen, dear, you will notf^ said Anna, her eyes filling 
with tears. “I could not bear it. But there jreally is nothing in 
him to ridicule. Only you may find out things. For no one ever 
thought of laughing at Mr Middleton before you. Eveiy one said he 
was nice-looking, and kis manners perfect. I am sure 1 have always 
been frightened at him because of his learning and his square-cut 
• coat, and his being a nephew of the bishop’s and all that. But you 
will not ridicule Bex — promise ipe.” Anna ended with a beseeching 
look wliich touched Gwendolen. 

“You are a dear little coz,” she said, just touching the tip of 
Anna’s chin with her thumb and fore-finger. “ I don’t ever want to 
do anything that will vex you. Esj)ecially if Rex is to make every- 
thing come off — charades and everything.” 

An<l when at last Rex was there, the animation he brought into 
the Ufe at Offendene and the Rectory, and his ready partnership in 
Gwendolen’s plans left her no inclination for any ridicule that was 
not of an open and flattering kind, such as he himself enjoyed. JJii 
'was a fine open-hearted youth, with a handsome face strongly resem- 
bling his father’s and Anna’s, but softer in expression than the one, 
and larger in scale than the other : a bright, health}’, loving nature, 
enjoying ordinary, innocent things so much that vice had no tempta- 
tion for him, and what he knew of it lay too entirely in the outfu: 
courts and little-visited cliambers of his mind for him to think of ’Tt 
with great repulsion. Vicious habits were with him “what some 
fellows did ” — “ stupid stuff” whic^i he liked to keep aloof from. 
He retiuned Anna’s affection as fully as could be expected of a 
brother wdiose pleasures apart frdm her were more than the sum 
total of licrs ; and he had never knowm a stronger lo’v e. 

The cousins W’ere continually together at the one house or tiie . 
otlier — chiefly at Oflendene, where there w’as more freedom, or 
rather where there was a more complete sway for Gw^endoleu ; and 
w’hatever she wished became a ruling purpose for Rex. Tlie charades 
came off according to her plans ; and also some other little scenes 
not contemplated by her in w^liich her acting 'svas more im promp tu. 
It was at Olfendene that the cliarades and tableaux were reflearsed 
and presented, Mrs Davilow seeing no objection even to Mr Middle- 
ton’s being invited to share in them, now that Rex too was there — 
especially as his services were indispensable ; Warham, who was 
studying for India with a Wanccster “ coach,” having no time to 
spare, and being generally dismal under a cram of everything except 
tlie answers needed at the forthcoming examination, which- might 
disclose the w’elfare of our Indian Empire to be someliow connected 
^'ith a (quotable knowledge of Browne’s Pastorals. 

Mr Miildleton was persuaded to jday various grave parts, Gwen- 
dolen having flattered him on his enviable immobility of counte- 
nance ; and. at first a little pained and jealous at her comradeshi]) 
with Rex, h? presently drew^ encouragement from the thought that 
this sort of cousinly familiarity excluded any serious passion, ^n- 
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deed, he occasionally felt that her more formal treatment of himself 
was such a sign of favour as to warrant his making advances before 
he left Pennicote, lihough he had intended to keep his feelings in 
reserve until his position should be more assured. Miss Gwendolen, 
quite aware that she was adored by this unexceptionable young 
dergyman with pale whiskers and square-cut collar, felt nothing 
more on the subject than that she had no objection to be adored : 
she turned her eyes on him with calm mercilessness and caused him 
many mildly agitating hopes by seeming always to avoid dramatic 
contact with him — ^for all meanings, w^e know, depend on the key of 
interpretation. 

Some persons might have thought beforehand that a young man 
of Anglican leanings, having a sense of sacredness much exerciseil 
on small things as well as great, rarely laughing save from politeness, 
and in general regarding the mention of spades by their naked names 
as rather coarse, would not have seen a fitting bride for himself in a 
girl who was daring in ridicule, and showed none of the special grace 
required in the clergyman’s wife ; or, that a young man informed by 
theological reading would have reflected that he was not likely to 
meet the taste of a lively, restless yoiuig lady like Miss Harleth. Jlut 
are we always obliged to explain why the facts are not what some 

n ;ons thought beforehand ? The apology lies on their side, who 
that erroneous way of thinking. 

As for Eex, who would possibly have been sorry for poor Middleton 
if he had been aware of the excellent curate’s inward conflict, he was 
too completely absorbed in a first passion to hav<* observation for any 
person or thing. He did not ol»serve Gwendolen ; he only felt what 
she said or did, and the back of his head seemed to be a good organ 
of .information as to whether she was in the room or out. ilefore the 
•end of the first fortnight he was so deej)ly in love that it was impos- 
sible for him to think of his Kfe except as bound up with Gwendo- 
len’s. He could see no obstacles, poor boy ; his own love seemed a 
guarantee of hers, since it was one with the unperturbed delight in 
her image, so that he could no more dream of her giving him pain 
than an Egyptian could dream of snow. She sang and played to him 
whenever he liked, was always glad of his compunLonsliip in riding, 
though his borrowed steeds were often comic, was ready to join in 
any fun of his, and showed a right appreciation of Anna. No mark 
of sympathy seemed absent. That because Gwendolen was the most 
perfect creature in the world she was to make a grand match, had 
hot occurred to him. He had no conceit — ^at least, not more than 
^ goes to make up the necessary gum and consistence of a substantial 

g irsonality : it was only that in the young bliss of loving he took;, 
wendolen’s perfection as part of that good which had seemed one 
with life to him, being the outcome of a happy, well-embodied 
nature. 

One incident which happened in the course of thSr dramatic 
att^pts impressed Rex as a sign of her unusual osensibility. It 
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showed an aspect of her nature which could not have been precon- 
ceived by any one who, like him, had only seen l^^r habitual fearless- 
ness in active exercises and her high spirits in society. 

After a good deal of rehearsing it was resolved that a select party 
should be invited to Offendene to witness the performances which 
went with so much satisfaction to the actors. Anna had caused a 
'pleasant surprise ; nothing could be neater than the way in which 
she played her little parts ; one^would even havn suspected her of 
hiding much sly observation under her simplicity. And Mr Middle- 
ton answered very w’oll by not trying to be comic. The main source 
of doubt and retardation had been Gwendolen’s desire to appear in 
her Greek dress. No word for a charade would occur to her either 
waking or dreammg that suitecf her purpose of getting a statuesque 
pose in this favourite costume. To choose a motive from Hacine was 
of no use, since Hex and the others could not declaim French verse, 
and impimviscd speeches would turn the scene into burlesque. 
Besides, “Mi* Giiscoigiie prohibited the acting of scenes from plays : 
he usually protested against the notion that an amusement which 
was litting for (‘very one else was unfitting for a clergyman ; but he 
would not in this matter oversteji the line of decorum as drawn in 
that part of Wessex, which did not exclude his sanction of the young 
pef)ph‘’s acting charades in his sister-in-law’s house — a very different ■ 
affair from private theatricals in the full sense of the w'ord. 

Everybody of course w’as concerned to satisfy this wish of Gwen- 
dolen’s, uiurRex proposed that they should w’ind up with a tableau 
in wdiich the effect oi‘ her majesty w'ould not be marred by any one’s 
speech. This pleased her thoroughly, and the only question was the 
choice of the tableau. 

“ Something pleasant, children, I beseech you,” said Mrs Davilow ; 

I can’t have any Greek wickedness.” 

“ It is no w^orse than Christian wickedness, mamma,” said Gwen- 
dolen, wiiose mention of Bachelesquo heroines had called forth tliat 
remark. 

“ And less scandalous,” sai«l Bex. ** Besides, one thinks of it as 
all gone by and done with. AVhiit do you say lo Briseis being led 
away t I would be Achilles, and you would be looking round at me 
— after the print we have at the llectory.” 

“ That would be a good attitude for me,” said Gwendolen, in a 
tone of acceptance. But afterw'ards she said with decision, No. 
It will not do. There must be three men in proper costun u?, else it 
will be ridiculous.” 

“ I have it !” said Box, after a little reflection. “ Hermione as the 
stotue in tlie Winter’s Tale ! I will be Leontes, and Miss Merry 
flinlina, one on each side. Our dress won’t signify,” he went on 
laughingly; “it will be more Shakespeariaii and romantic "if 
Leontes looks^ike Napoleon, and Paulina like a modem spinster.” 

And Hemirone was chosen ; all agreeing that age w^as of no con- 
sequence; but Gwendolen urged that instead of the mere table^^ 
there should be just enough acting of the scene to introduce tW* 
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Btrikii^ up of the music as a signal for her to step down and advance ; 
when Leontes, instead of embracing her, was to kneel and kiss the 
hem of her garment, and so the curtain was to fall. The antecham- 
ber with folding-doors lent itself admirably to the purposes of a 
stage, and the whole of the establishment* with the addition of 
Jarrett the village carpenter, was absorbed in the preparations for an 
entertainment v^ch, considering that it was an imitation of acting,' 
was likely to be sifccessful, since wa know from ancient fable that an 
imitation may have more chance of success than the original. 

Gwendolen was not without a special exultation in the prospect of 
this occasion, for she knew that Herr KLesmer was again at Quetcham, 
and she had taken care to include him among the invited. 

Klesmer came. He was in one of his placid silent moods, and sat 
in serene contemplation, "replying to all appeals in benignant-sound- 
ing syllables more or less articulate — as taking up his cross meekly 
in a world overgrown with amateurs, or as careful how he moved 
his lion paws lest he should crush a rampant and vociferous mouse. 

Everything indeed went off smoothly and according to expectation 
— all that was improvised an<i. accidental being of a probable sort — 
until the incident occurred which showed Gwendolen in an unfore- 
seen phase of emotion. How it came about was at first a mystery. 

The tableau of Hermione was doubly striking from its dissimilarity 
with what had gone before : it w'as answering perfectly, and a mur- 
mur of applause had been gradimlly suppressed while Leontes gave 
his permission that Paulina should exercise her utmost art and make 
the statue move. 


Hermione, her arm resting on a pillar, was elevated by about six 
inches, which she counted on as a means of showing her pretty foot 
' and instep, when at the given signal she should advance and descend. 

Music, awake her, strike ! ” said Paulina (Mrs Davilow, wdio by 
special entreaty had consented to take the part in a white burnous 
and hood). 

Herr Klesmer, who had been good-natured enough to seat himself 
at the piano, struck a thunderous chord — but in the same instant, 
and before Hermione had put forth her loot, the movable panel, 
which vras on a line with the piano, flew open on the right opposite 
the stage and disclosed the picture of the dead face and the useing 
figure, brought out in pale definiteness by the position of the wax- 
lights. Every one was startled, but all eyes in the act of turning 
‘ towards the opened panel were recalled by a piercii^ cry from 
Gwendolen, who stood without change of attitude, but with a change 
of expression that vras terrifying in its terror. She looked like a 
statue into which a soul of Fear had entered : her pallid lips WQje 
parted; her eyes, usually narrowed under their long lashes, were 
^ated and fixed. Her mother, less surprised than alarmed, rushed 
towards her, and Rex too could not help going to her mde. But the 
touch of her mother’s arm had the effect of an electric charge; 
C^endolen fell on her knees and put her hands before her face. She 
^as still tre^tibling, but mute, and it seemed that she had self-con- 
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sciousness enough to aim at controlling her ei^B of terror, for she 
presently allowed herself to be raised from her kneeling posture and 
led away, while the company were relieving tneir minds by ex- 
planation. 

A magnificent bit oiplastik that ! ’* said Klesmer to Miss Arrow- 
point. ^d a quick fire of undertoned question and answer went 
rround. 

“ Was it part of the play ? * « “ 

Oh no, surely not. , Miss Ilarleth was too much afiected. A 
sensitive creature ! ” 

Dear me ! I was not aware that there was a painting behind that 
panel ; were you ? ” . 

No ; how should I ? Some eccentricity in one of the Earl's 
family long ago, I suppose.” 

“ How very painful ! Pray shut it up.** 

“ Was the door locked ? It is very mysterious. It must be the 
spirits.** 

“ But there is no medium present.” 

“ How do you know that ? We inu^ conclude that there is, when 
such things happen.** 

‘ ■ Oh, the door was not locked ; it was probably the sudden vibration 
from the piano that sent it open.** 

This conclusion came from Mr Gascoigne, who begged Miss Merry 
if possible to get the key. But this readiness to explain the mystery 
was thought by Mrs Vulcany unbecoming in a clergyman, and she 
observed in an undertone that Mr Gascoi^e was always a little too 
worldly for her taste. However, the key w’as produced, and the 
rector turned it in the lock with an emphasis rather offensively 
rationalising — as who should say, “ It will not start open again** — 
putting the key in his pocket as a security. 

However, Gwendolen soon reappeared, showing her usual spirits, 
and evidently determined to ignore as far as she could the striking 
change she had made in the part of Hermione. 

But when Klesmer said to her, “We have to thank you for devis- 
ing a perfect climax: you could not have chosen a finer hit of 
2dast'ik, there was a flush of pleasure in her face. She liked to 
accept as a belief what was re^ly no more than delicate feigning. 
He divined that the betrayal into a passion of fear had been morti- 
fying to her, and wished her to understand that he took it for good 
acting. Gwendolen cherished the idea that now he was struck with 
her talent as well as her beauty, and her uneasiness about his opinion 
was half turned to complacency. 

But too many were in the secret of what had been included in 
me rehearsals, and what had not, and no one besides Klesmer took 
the trouble to soothe Gwendolen’s imagined mortification. The 
general sentiment was that the incident should be let dr<^. 

There had^eally been a medium concerned in the starting open 
of the panel : one who had quitted the room in haste and crept^tp 
bed in much alarm of conscience. It was the small {^hel, wnosb^ 
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intense curiosity, unsatisfied by the brief glimpse she had had of the 
strange picture omthe day of arrival at Offendene, had kept her on 
the wat5i for an opportunity of finding out where Gwendolen had 
put the key, of stealing it from the discovered drawer when the rest 
of the family were out, and getting on a stool to unlock the panel. 
"IVhile she was indulging her thirst for knowledge in this way^ a 
noise which she feared was an approaching footstep alarmed herj 
she closed the doer and attempted hurriedly to lock it, but failing 
and not daring to linger, she withdrew the key and trusted that the 
panel would stick, as it seemed well inclined to do. In this confi- 
dence she had returned the key to its former place, stilling any 
smxiety by the thought that if the door were discovered to be unlocked 
nobody could know liow the unlocking came about. The incon- 
venient Isabel, like other offenders, did not foresee her own impulse 
to confession, a fatality which came upon her the morning after the 
j)arty, when Gwendolen said at the breakfast-table, “ I know the 
door was locked before the housekeeper gave me the key, for I tried 
it myself afterwards. Some one must have been to my drawer and 
taken the key.” 

It seemed to Isabel that Gwendolen’s awful eyes had rested on her 
more than on the other sisters, and without any time for resolve slie 
said with a trembling lip, “ Please forgive me, Gwendolen.” 

The forgiveness was sooner bestowed than it would have been if 
Gwendolen had not desired to dismiss from her own and every one 
else’s memory any case in which she had shown her susceptibilhy to 
tenor. She wondered at herself in these oce.asional experiences, 
which seemed like a brief remembered madnesss, an unexplained 
exception from her normal life ; and in this instance she felt a 
peculiar vexation that her helpless fear had shown itself, not, as 
usual, in- solitude, but in well-lit company. Her ideal was to be 
daring in speech and reckless in braving dangers, both moral and 
physical ; and though her practice fell far behind her ideal, this 
shortcoming seemed to be due to the pettiness of circumstances, the 
narrow theatre which life offers to a girl of twenty, who cannot con- 
ceive herself as anjiihing else than a lady, or as in any position which 
would lack the tribute of respect. She had no pennaiient conscious- 
ness of other fetters, or of more spiritual restraints, having always 
disliked whatever was presenttal to her under tbe name of religion, 
in the same way that some people dislike arithmetic and accounts : 
it had raised no other emotion in her, no alarm, no longing ; so 
that the question whether she believed it had not occurred to 
her, any more than it had occurred to her to inquire into the 
conditions of colonial property and banking, on which, as she h^i 
had many opportunities of knowing, the family fortune was de- 
pendent. All these facts about herself she would have been ready 
to admit, and even, more or less indirectly, to state. Wliat she un- 
willingly recognised, and would have been glad fof others to be 
up^ware of, was that liability of hers to fits of epiritual dread, 
Enough this fountain of awe within her had not found its way into 
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connection with the religion taught her or with any human relatione. 
She was ashamed and frightened, as at what might happen again, in 
remembering her tremor on suddenly feeling herseK alone, when, for 
example, she was walking without companionship and there came 
some rapid change in the light. Solitude in any wide scene im- 
pressed her with an undefined feeling of immeasurable existence 
•aloof from her, in the midst of which she was helplessly incapable 
of asserting herself. The Uttle astronomy taught her at school used 
sometimes to set her ima^nation at work in a way that made her 
tremble : but alw'ays when some one joined her she recovered her 
indifference to the vastiiess in which she seemed an exile ; she found 
again her usual world in whic^ her will was of some avail, and the 
religious nomenclature belonging to this world was no more identi- 
fied for her with those uneasy impressions-of awe than her uncle’s 
surplices seen out of use at the rectory. With human ears and eyes 
about her, she had always hitherto recovered her confidence, and felt 
the possibility of winning empire. 

To her mamma and others her fits of timidity or terror were suffi- 
ciently accounted for by her sensitiveness ” or the “ excitability of 
her nature ; ” but these explanatory phrases required conciliation 
with much that seemed to be blank indifference or rare self-mastery. 
Htiat is a gieat agent and a useful word, but considered as a means 
of explaining the universe it requires an extensive knowledge of 
dillerences ; and as a means of explaining character sensitiveness ” 
is ill much the same predicament. ‘But who, loving a creature like 
Gwendolen, would not be inclined to regard every peculiarity in her 
as a mark of pre-eminence ? That ^vas w^hat Rex did. After the 
Herinione scene he was more persuaded than ever that she must be 
instinct w ith all feeling, and not only readier to respond to a wor- 
shij)ful love, but able to love better than other girls. Rex felt the* 
summer on his young wings and soared happily. 


CHAPTER VIL . 

“ rerigot. As the bonny lasse passed bye, 

If'illic. Hoy, ho, lK)iinila8se I 

J*. She roode at me with glanncing eye, 

W. As clear as the crystal! glasse. 
r. All as the simny beame so bright, 

W. Hc.y, lio, the sunnebeame I 
P. Glannceth from PboBbus’ face forthright, 

Tr. So love into thy heart did strcame.” 

Mr** — Bpembbr : Shepheard's Calendar. 

** The kindliest symptom, yet the most alarming crisis in Uie ticklish state of youth ; 
the iiourislier and destroyer of hopeful wits ; . . . the servitude above freedom ; the 
gcuitle mind’s relij^on ; the liberal superstition." — C uahmss Lamb. 

The first sign of the unimagined snowstorm was like the transport' ^ 
white cloud that seems to set off the blue. Anna was jn the secret 
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of Bex’s feeling ; though for the first time in their lives he had said 
nothing to her abo|\t what he most thought of, and he only took it 
for granted that she knew it. For the first time, too, Anna could 
not say to Rex what was continually in her mind. Perhaps it might 
have been a pain which she would have had t6 conceal, that he should 
so soon care for some one else more than for herself, if such a feeling 
had not been thoroughly neutralised by doubt and anxiety on his 
behalf. Anna admired her cousin — ^would have said with simple 
sincerity, “ Gwendolen is always very good to me,” and held it in 
the order of things for herself to be entirely subject to this cousin ; 
but she looked at her with mingled fear and distrust, with a puzzled 
contemplation as of some wondrous and beautiful animal whose 
nature was a mystery, and who, for anything Anna knew, might 
have an appetite for devouring all the small creatures that were her 
own particular pets. And now Anna’s heart was sinking under the 
heavy conviction which she dared not utter, that Gwendolen would 
never care for Rex. What she herself held in tenderness and rever- 
ence had constantly seemed indifferent to Gwendolen, and it was 
easier to imagine her scorning Rex than returning any tenderness of 
his. Besides, she was always thinking of being something extra- 
ordinary. And poor Rex 1 Papa would be angry with him, if he 
knew. And of course he was too young to be in love in that way ; 
and she, Anna, had thought that it woiud be years and years before 
anything of that sort came, and that she would" be Rex’s housekeeper 
ever so long. But what a heart must that be whicli did not return 
his love ! Anna, in the prospect of his suffering, was beginning to 
dislike her too fascinating cousin. 

It seemed to her, as it did to Rex, that the weeks had been filled 
with a tumultuous life evident to all observers : if he had been ques- 
tioned on the subject he would have said that he had no wish to 
conceal what he hoped would be an engagement which he should 
immediately tell his father of ; and yet for the first time in his life 
he was reserved not only about his feelings but — ^which was more 
remarkable to Anna — about certain actions. She, on her side, was 
nervous each time her father or mother began to speak to her in 
private lest they should say anything about Bex and Gwendolen. 
But the elders were not in the least alive to this agitating drama, 
which went forward chiefly in n sort of pantomime extremely lucid 
in the minds thus expressing themselves, but easily missed by spec- 
tators who were running their eyes over the Guardian or the Cleri- 
cal Gazette, and regarded the trivialities of the young ones with 
scarcely more interpretation than they gave to the actions of lively 
ants. • 

“ Where are you going, Bex said Anna one grey morning when 
her father had set off in the carriage to the sessions, Mrs Gascoigne 
with him, and she had observed that her brother had on his anti- 
gropelos, the utmost approach he possessed to a hunting equipment, 
" Going to see the hounds throw off at the Three Barns.” 
r « Are you going to take Gwendolen 1 ” said Anna, timidly. 
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" She told yon, did she ? ” 

“ No, but I thought Does papa know yo^ are going 1 ” 

“ Not that I am aware of. 1 don’t suppose he would trouble him- 
self about the matter.” 

“ You are going to u^ his horse ? ” 

« He knows I do that whenever I can.” 

• “ Don’t let Gwendolen ride after the hounds, Hex,” said Anna, 
whose fears gifted her with second-sight. • 

" Wliy not ? ” said Rexj smiling rather provokingly. 

“ Papa and mamma and aunt Davilow all wish lier not to. They 
tliiiik it is not right for her.” 

Why should you suppose sh^ is ^oing to do what is not right ?” 

Gwendolen minds nobody sometimes,” said Anna, getting bolder 
by dint of a little anger. • 

“ Then she would not mind me,” said Eex, perversely making a 
joke of poor Anna’s anxiety. 

“ Oh Hex, I cannot bear it. You will make yourself very un- 
happy.” Here Anna burst into tears. 

“Nannie, Nannie, what on earth is the matter with you? ’’said 
R<.*x, a little impatient at being kept in tliis way, hat on and whip 
in hand. 

“ She will not care for you one bit — I know she never will ! ” said 
the poor child in a sobbing whisper. She had lost all control of 
lierself. 

Rex reddened and hurried away from her out of the hall door, 
leaving her to the miserable consciousness of having made herself 
disagreeable in vain. 

He did think of her words as he rode along : they had the unwel- 
comeness which all unfavourable fortune-telling has, even when 
laughed at ; but he quickly explained them as springing ffom little 
Anna’s tenderness, and Ixigan to be sorry that he was obliged to come 
away without soothing her. Every other feeling on the subject, 
however, was quickly merged in a resistant belief to the contrary of 
hers, accompanied with a new determination to prove that he was 
right. This sort of certainty had just enough kinship to doubt and 
uneasiness to hurry on a confession which an untouched security 
might have delayed. 

Gwendolen was already mounted and riding up and down the 
avenue when Rex appeared at the gate. She had provided herself 
against disappointment in case he did not appeal* in time bv having ' 
the groom ready behind her, for she would not have waited beyond 
a reasonable time But now the groom w^as dismissed, and the two 
jflide away in delightful freedom. Gwendolen was in her highest 
spirits, and Rex thought that she hod never looked so lovelv before : 
her figure, her long white throat, and the curves of her cbeek and 
chin were always set off tp perfection by the compact simplicity of * 
her riding drels. He could not conceive a more perfect girl ; and to 
a youthfm lover like Rex it seems that the fundamental identity^* 
the good, the true, and the beautiful, is already extant and manif^ 
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in the object of his love. Most observers would have held it more 

• than ecinally accountable that a girl should have like impressions 
about Kex, tor in lus handsome face there was nothing corresponding 
to the undefinable stinging quality — as it were a trace or demon 

lancestiy — ^which made some beholders hesitate in their admiration 
of Gwendolen. 

It was an exquisite January morning in which there was no threat 
of rain, but a grey^ky making the calmest background for the charms 
of a mild winter scene : — the grassy borders of the lanes, the hedge- 
» rows sprinkled with red berries and haunted with Ioav twitterings, 
the purple bareness of the elms, the rich brown of the furrows. The 
horses* lioofs made a musical chime, accompanying their young 
voices. She was laughing at his equipment, for he was the reverse 
of a dandy, and he was enjoying her laughter : the freshness of the 
morning mingled Avith the freshness of their youth; and every 
sound that came from their clear throats, every glance they gave 
I each other, was the bubbling outfloAv from a spring of joy. It avjis 
I all morning to them, Avlthin and Avithout. And thinking of them in 
these moments one is tempted to that futile sort of wishing — if only 
things could have been a little otherAvise then, so as to have been 
greatly otherwise after! — ^if only tlxese tAvo beautiful young creatures 
could have pledged themselves to each other then and there, and 
never throu^ life have sAverved from that pledge! JFor some of the 
goodness Avmch Rex believed in was there. Goodness is a large, ofti‘u 
a prospective woini ; like harvest, Avhich at one stage when Ave ttdk 
of it lies all underground, with an indetej'minate future : is the germ 
prospering in the darkness? at another, it has put forth delicate 
gi’een blades, and by-and-by the trembling blossoms aie ready to be 
dashed off by an hour of rough wind or rain. Each stage has its 
peculiar’ blight, and may liave the healthy life choked out of it by 
a particular action of the foul land which rears or neighbours it, or 
^ by damage brought from foulness afar. 

" Anna had got it into her head that you would want to ride after 
tlie hounds this morning,” said Rex, whose secret associations with 
Anna’s words made this speech seem quite perilously near the most 
momentous of subjects. 

“ Did she? ” said Gwendolen, laughingly. “ What a little clair- 
voyante she is ! ” 

“ Shall you? ” said Rex, who had not believed in her intending to 

• do it if the elders objected, but confided in her having good reasons. 

‘‘I don’t know. I can’t tell Avhat I shall do till I get then;. 
Clairvoyantes are often wrong; they foresee what is likely. I am 
not fond of what is likely ; it is always dull. I do what is unlikely.” 

“ Ah, there you tell me a secret When once I knew what people 
in general would be likely to do, I should know you would do the 
opposite. So you would have come round to a likelihood of your 
own sort I shall be able to calculate on you. Yot couldn’t sur- 
prise me.” 

O' 
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“ Yes, I could. I should turn round and do what was likely for 
people in general,” said Gwendolen, with a musi^ laugh. 

, “ You see you can’t escape some sort of likelihood. And contra- 
dictoriness u^es the strongest likelihood of alL You must give up 
a plan.” * 

" No, I shall not. My plan is to do what pleases me.” (Here 
should any young lady incline to imitate Gwendolen, let her consider 
the set of her head and neck : if ihe angle there had been different, 
the chin protrusive and' the cervical vertebreo a trifle more curved 
in their position, ten to one Gwendolen’s words would have had a 
jar in them for the sweet-natured Rex. But everything odd in her 
speech was humour and pretty^ banter, which he was only anxious 
to turn towards one point.) 

“ Can you manage to feel only what pleases you? ” said he. 

“ Of course not ; that comes from what other people do. But if 
the world were pleasanter, one would only feel what was pleasant. 
Girls’ lives hre so stupid : they never do what they like.” 

“ I thought that was more the case of the men. They are forced 
to do hard things, and are often dreadfully bored, and knocked to 
pieces too. And then, if we love a girl very dearly we want to do 
its she likes, so after all you have your own way.” 

“ I don’t believe it. I never saw a married woman who had her 
own way.” 

“What should you like to do?” said Rex, quite guilelessly, and in 
real anxiety. 

“ Oh, I don’t know! — go to the North Pole, or ride steeplechases, 
or go to be a queen in the East like Lady Hestei* Sfcmhope,” said 
Gwendolen, flightily. Her words were bom on her lips, but she 
would have been at a loss to give an answer of deeper origin. 

“ You don’t mean you would never be married.” 

“No; I didn’t say that. Only when I married, I should not do 
as other women do.” 

“ You might do just as you liked if you married a man who loved 
you more dearly than anything else in the world,” said Rex, w'ho, poor 
youth, was moving in themes outside the curriculum in which he 
diad promised to win distinction. “ I know one wdio does.” 

“ Don’t talk of Mr Middleton, for heaven’s sake,” said Gwendolen, 
hastilv, a quick blush spreading over her face and neck ; “ that is 
Anna*^8 chant. I hear the hounds. Let us go on.” 

She put h(‘T chestnut to a canter, and Rex had no choice but to ‘ 
follow her. StUl he felt encouraged. Gwendolen was perfectly 
aware that her cousin was in love with her ; but she had no idea 
that the matter W'as of any consequence, having never had the 
slightest visitation of painful love lierself. She wished the small 
romance of Rex’s devotion to fill up the time of his stay at Penni- 
cote, and to avoid explanations w-hicli would bring it to an untimely 
end. Besided*' she objected, with a sort of physical repulsion, to 
being directly made love to. With all her imaginative deligj^ 
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in being adored, there was a certain fierceness of maidenhood in 
her. 

But all other thoughts were soon lost for her in the excitement 
of the scene at the Three Bams. Several gentlemen of the Imnt 
knew her, and she exchanged pleasant gre^ings. Rex could not 
get another word with her. The colour, the stir of the field had 
taken possession of Gwendolen with a strength which was not due* 
to habitual association, for she had ciever yet ridden after the hounds 
-—only said she should like to do it, and so drawn forth a prohibi- 
tion ; her mamma dreading tlie danger, and her uncle declaring that 
for his part he held that kind of violent exercise unseemly in a 
woman, and that whatever might be done in other parts of the 
country, no lady of good position followed the Wessex hunt: no 
on^but Mrs Gadsby, the yeomanry captain’s wife, who had been 
a kitchen-maid and still spoke like one. This last argument had 
some effect on Gwendolen, and had kept her halting between her 
desire to assert her freedom and her horror of being Classed with 
Mrs Gadsby, 

Some of the most unexceptionable women in the neighbourhood 
occasionally went tp see the hounds tlirow off ; but it happened 
that none of them were present this morning to abstain from follow- 
ing, whUe Mrs Gadsby, with her doubtful antecedents grammatical 
and otherwise, was not visibhj to make following seeiu unbecoming. 
Thus Gwendolen felt no check on the animal stimulus that came 
from the stir and ton^e of the hounds, the pawing of the horses, 
the varying voices of men, the movement hither and thither of 
vivid colour on the background of green and grey stillness : — that 
utmost excitement of the coming chase which consists in feeling 
something like a combination of dog and horse, with the superadded 
thrill of 'social vanities and consciousness of centaur- pow'er which 
belong to human kind. ♦ 


Rex would have felt more of the same enjoyment if he could have 
kept nearer to Gwendolen, and not seen her constantly occupied 
with aciiuaiiitances, or looked at by would-be acquaintances, all on 
lively horses which veered about and swept the surrounding space 
as effectually as a revolving lever. 

“ Glad to see you here this fine morning, Miss Harleth,” said 
Lord Brackenshaw, a middle-aged -peer of aristocratic seedincBs in 
stained pink, with easy-going manners which wouTdiiave made the 
threatened Deluge seem o( no consequence. “ We shall have a first- 
rate run. A pity you doi^t go with us. Have you ever tried your 
little chestnut at a ditch ? you wouldn’t be afraid, eh 1” 

" Not the least in the world,” said Gwendolen. And this wa^i 
true ; she was never fearful in action and companionship. “ I have 

often taken him at some rails and a ditch too, near ” 

“Ah, hy Jove !” said his lordship, quietly, in notation that some- 
thing was happening which must break off the dialo^e : and as lie 
x^ed off his horse, Rex was bringing his sober nocl^ey up to 
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Gwendolen’s side when— ^ — ^the hounds gave tongue, and the whole 
field was in motion as if the whirl of the eaith^ere canying it ; 
Gwendolen along with everything else; no word of notice to Rex, 
who without a second thought followed too. Could he let 
Gwendolen go alone ? 'under other circumstances he would have 
enjoyed the run, but he was just now perturbed by the check which 
had been put on the impetus to utter his love, and get utterance in 
return, an impetus wliich could tnot at once resblve itself into a 
totally different sort of ‘chase, at least with the consciousness of 
being on his father’s grey nag, a good horse enough in his way, but 
of sober years and ecclesiastical Imbits. Gwendolen on her spirited 
little chestnut was uj) with the b^st, and felt as secure as an immortal 
goddess, having, if she had thought of risk, a core of confidence that 
no ill luck would happen to her. But she thought of no such thing, 
iiiid certainly not of any risk there might be for her cousin. If she 
had thought of him, it would have struck her as a droll picture that 
lie should b5 gradually falling behind, and looking round in search 
of gates : a fine lithe youth, whose heart must be panting with all 
the spirit of a beagle, stuck as if under a wizard’s spell on a stiff 
clerical hackney, would have made her laugh with a sense of fun 
much too strong for her to reflect on his mortification. But 
Gwendolen was apt to think rather of those who saw her than of 
those whom she could not see ; and Ilex was soon so far behind that 
if she had looked she would not have seen him. For I grieve to say 
that in the search for a gate, aloi]g a lane lately mended. Primrose 
fell, broke his knees, and iindesigiiedly threw Rex over his head. 

Fortunately a blacksmith’s son who also followed the hounds 
under disadvantages, namely, on foot (a loose way of hunting which 
had struck some even frivolous minds as immoral), w^as naturally 
also ill the roar, and happened to be within sight of Ilex’s misfortune. 
He ran t(f-give help which was grijatly needed, for Rex was a good 
deal sturined,>and the complete recovery of sensation came in the 
form of pfdn. Joel Bugge on this occasion showed himself that 
most useful of personages, whose knowledge is of a kind suited to 
the immediate occasion : he not only knew perfectly w^ell what was 
the matter with the horse, how far they were both from the nearest 
public-house and from Peimicote Rectory, and could certify to Rex 
that his shoulder 'was only a bit out of joint, but also offered ex- 
perienced surgical aid. 

“ Lord, sir, let me shove it in again for you ! I’s see Nash the 
bone-setter do it, and done it mys3f for our little Sally twice over. 
It’s all one and the same, shoulders is. If you’ll trusten to me and 
ti^jfiten your mind up a bit, I’ll do it for you in no time.” 

“ Come then, old fellow,” said Rex, wlio could' tighten liis mind 
better than his seat in the saddle. And Joel managed the opera- 
tion, though not without considerable expense of pain to his patient, 
who turned sd* pitiably pale while tightening his mind, that Joel 
remarked, “ All, sir, you aren’t used to it, that’s how it is. I’s se^tj 
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lots and lots o* joints out. I see a man with his eye pushed out 
once — that was a ram go as ever I see. You can’t have a bit o* fun 
wi’out such a sort o* things. But it went in again. I’s swallowed 
three teeth mysen, os sure as Fm alive. J^ow, sirrey ” (this was 
addressed to Primrose), “ come alonk — ^you mustn’t make believe as 
you can’t.” 

Joel bein^ clea,rly a low character, it is happily not necessar)'^ to 
say more of niiu to the refined re&ier, than tnat he helped Kex to 
get home with as little delay as possible. There was no alternative 
but to get home, though all the while he was in anxiety about 
Gwendolen, and more miserable in the thought that she too might 
have had an accident, tlian in the pain of liis own bruises and the 
annoyance he was about to cause hiis father. He comforted himself 
about her by reflecting that every one would be anxious to take care 
of her, and that some acquaintance would be sure to conduct her 
liome. 

Mr Gascoigne was already at home, and was writing letters in his 
study, when he was interrupted by seeing poor Rex come in with a 
face which was not the less handsome and ingratiating for being 
pale and a little distressed. He was secretly the favourite son, ami 
a young portrait of the father ; who, however, never treated liim 
with any partiality — ^rather, with an extra rigour. Mr Gascoigne 
having inquired of Anna, knew that Rex had gone with Gwendmen 
to the iheet at the Three Barns. 

" What’s the matter 1 ” he said, hastily, not laying down his pcm. 

“ I’m very soriy, sir ; Primrose has fallen down and broken his 
knees.” 

“ Where have you been with him ? ” said Mr Gascoigne, with a 
touch of severity. He rarely gave way to temper. 

“ To the Three Bams to see the hounds throw off.” 

" And you were fool enough to follow ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. 1 didn’t go at any fences, but the horse got his leg 
into a hole.” 

“ And you got hurt yourself, I hope, eh ? ” 

" I got my shoulder put out, but a young blacksmith put it in 
again for me. I’m just a little battered, that’s all.” 

** Well, sit down.” 

" I’m very sorry about the hor5e, sir. I knew it would be a 
vexation to you.” 

" And what has become of Gw'’endolen ? ” said Mr Gascoigne, 
abruptly. Rex, who did not imagine that his father had made any 
inquiries about him, answered at first with a blush which was 
the more remarkable for his previous paleness. Then lie said 
nervously— 

“ I am anxious to know — I should like to go or send at once to 
Offendene — ^but she rides so well, and J think she wpuld keep up — 
there would most likely be many round her.” 

^ “ I Bui)po8e it was she who led you on, eh ? ” said Mr Gascoigne, 
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laying down his pen, leaning back in his chair, and looking at Bex 
with more marked examination. t 

It was natural for her to want to go ; she didn't intend it 
beforehand — she was led away by the spint of the thing. And of 
course I went when she* went.” 

Mr Qascoigne left a brief interval of silence, and then said with 
ipiiet irony, “ But now you observe, young gentleman, that you are 
not furnished with a horse which«will enable you to play the squire 
to your cousin. You milst give up that amusement. You have 
spoiled my nag for me, and that is enough mischief for one vacation. 
I shall beg you to get ready to start for Southampton to-morrow and 
join Stilllbx, till you go up to Oxford with him. That will be good 
for your bruises as well as your studies.” 

Poor Rex felt his heart swelling and comporting itself as if it had 
been no better than a girl's. 

“ I hope you will not insist on my going immediately, sir.” 

“ J.)o you Teel too ill ? '' 

“ No, not that — but ” here Rex bit his lips and felt the tears 

starting, to his great vexation ; then he rallied and tried to say more 
firmly, ‘‘ I want to go to Offeiideiie — ^Imt I can go this evening.” 

“ I am going there myself. I can bring word about Gwendolen, if 
that is what you want.” 

Rex br<jke down. He thought he discerned an intention fatal to 
his happiness, nay, his life. He was accustomed to believe in his 
father’s penetration, and to expecjb firmness. “ Father, I can’t go 
away without telling her that I love her, and knowing that she loves 
me.” 

Mr Gascoigne was inwardly going through some self-rebuke for 
not being more wary, and was now really sorry for the lad; hut 
ev(‘iy consideration was subonlinate to that of using the wisest 
tactics in the case. He had (piickly made up his mind, and could 
answer the more quietly — 

“My <lear boy, you are too young to be taking momentous, 
decisive steps of that sort. Tliis is a fancy which you have got into 
your head during an idle week or two : you must set to w’ork at 
sometliing and dismiss it. There is every reason against it. An 
engagement at your age Avould be totally rash and unjustifiable ; and 
moreover, alliances between first cousins are undesirable. Make up 
your mind to a brief disappointment. Life is full of them.' We 
have all got to be broken in ; and this is a miXTbeginning for you.” 

“ No, not mild, I can't bear it. I shall be good for nothing. I 
shouldn’t mind anything, if it were settled between us. I could 
do* anything then,” said Rex, impetuously. “ But it's of no use to 
pretend that I will obey you. I can’t do it. If* I said I would, I 
should be sure to break ray word. I should see Gwendolen again.” 

“Well, wait till to-morrow morning that we may talk of the 
matter again-*-you will promise me that,” said Mr Gascoigne, 
quietly ; and Rex did not, could not refuse. 
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The Hector did not even tell his wife that he had any other reason 
for going to Offenfilene that evening than his desire to ascertain that 
Gwendolen had got home safely. He found her more than safe — 
elated. Mr Quallon, who had won the teush, had delivered the 
trophy to her, and she Hfid brought it before her, fastened on the 
saddle ; more than that, Lord Brackenshaw had conducted her home, 
and had shown himself delighted with her spirited riding. All 
this was told at once to her uifble, that he might see how w'ell 
justified she had been in acting against his advice ; and the prudential 
Hector did feel himself in a slight difiiculty, for at that moment he 
was particularly sensible that it was his niece’s serious interest to 
be well regarded by the Brackenshaws, and their opinion as to her 
following the hounds really touched the essence of liis objection. 
However, he was not obKged to say anything immediately, for Mrs 
Davilow followed up Gwendolen’s brief triumphant phrases with — 

" Still, I do hope you wdll not do it again, Gwendolen. I should 
never have a moment’s quiet. Her father died by an accident, you 
know.” 

Here Mrs Davilow had turned aw'ay from Gwendolen, and looked 
at Mr Gascoigne. 

Mamma dear,” said Gwendolen, kissing her merrily, and passing 
over the question of the fears wrhich Mrs Davilow had meant to 
account for, “children don’t take after their parents in broken 
/.legs.” • 

Not one word had yet been said about Re^. In fact there had 
been no anxiety about him at Offendene. Gw endolen had observed 
to her mamma, “ Oh, he must have been left far behind, and gone 
home in despair,” and it could not be denied that this was fortunate 
so fiur qs it made way for Lord Brackenshaw’s bringing her home. 
But now Mr Gascoigne said, with some emphasis, looking at 
Gwendolen — 

“ Well, the exploit has ended better for you than for Rex.” 

“ Yes, I daresay he had to make a terrible round. You have iK)t 
I taught Primrose to take the fences, uncle,” said Gwendolen, without 
the faintest shade of alarm in her looks and tone. 

“ Rex has had a fall,” said Mr Gascoigne, curtly, throwing him- 
self into an arm-chair, resting his elbows and fitting his palms and 
fingers together, while he closed” his lips and looked at Gwendolen, 
who said — 

“ Oh, poor fellow ! he is not hurt, I hope ?” with a correct look of 
•anxiety such as elated mortals try to superinduce when their pulses 
are all the while quick with triumph ; and Mrs Davilow, in the same 
moment, uttered a low “ Good heavens ! There ! ** 

Mr Gascoigne went on : “ He put his shoulder out, and got some 
bruises, I beueve.” Here he made another little pause of observa- 
tion ; but Gwendolen, instead of any such symptoms as pallor and 
silence, had only deepened the compassionateness oi her brow and 
, ^ eyes, and said again, “ Oh, poor fellow! it is nothing serious, then?” 
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and Mr Gascoigne held his diagnosis complete. But he wished to 
make assurance doubly sure, and went on still \#th a purpose. 

He got his arm set again rather oddly. Some bl^muith — ^not 
a parishioner of mine — was on the held — a loose fish, 1 suppose, but 
liandy, and set the arm for him immediately. So after all, I believe, 

I and Primrose come off worst. The horse^s knees are cut to pieces. 
He came down in a hole, it seems, and pitched Hex over his head” 

Gwendolen’s face had allowably become contented again, since 
Rex’s arm had been re^et and now, at the descriptive suggestions 
in the latter part of her uncle’s speech, her elated spirits made her 
J'catures less manageable than usual ; the smUeB broke forth, and 
finally a descending scale of lai*ghter. 

“ You ai*e a pretty young lady — ^to laugh at other people’s calam- 
ities,” said Mr Gascoigne, with a milder sense of disapprobation than 
if he had not hiul coiinteiucting reasons to be glad that Gwendolen 
showed no deep feeling on the occasion. 

“ Pray 15rgive me, uncle. Now Rex is safe, it is so droll to fancy # 
the figure he and Primrose would cut — in a lane all by themselves — 
only a blacksmith running up. It would make a capital caricature 
of * Following the hounds.’” 

Gwendolen rather valued herself on her superior freedom in 
laughing where others might only see matter for seriousness. In- 
deed, the laughter became her person so W’ell that her opinion of 
its gracefulness was often shared by others ; and it even entered 
into her uncle’s course of thought at this moment, that it was no 
w’onder a boy should be fascinat^ by this young witch — ^who, how- 
ever, was more mischi(‘vous than could be desired, 

“ How can you laugh at broken bones, child? ” said Mrs Davilow, 
still imder her dominant anxiety. “ 1 wfish we had never allowed 
you to have the horse. You wiU see that w^e were wrong,” she 
added, looking with a grave nod at JMi* Gascoigne — “ at least I was, 
to ciicoumge her in asking for it.” 

“ Yes, seriously, Gwendolen,” said Mr Gascoigne, in a judicious 
tone of rational advice to a person understood to be mtogether 
rational, ‘.‘I strongly recommend you — I shall ask you to oblige 
me so far — not to repeat your adventure to-day. Lord Brackenshaw 
is very kind, but I feel sure that he would concur with me in what 
1 say. To be spoken of as the young lady who himts by way of 
exception, would give a tone to the language about you wlpch I am 
sure you would not like. Depend upon it, bis lordship would not 
choose that Lady .Beatrice or Lady Maria should hunt in this part 
of the country, if they were old enough to do so. When you are 
quarried, it will be different : you may do whatever your husband 
sanctions. But if you intend to bunt, you must many a man who 
can keep horses.” 

‘‘ I don’t know why I should do anything so lionible as to marry 
without that prospect, at least,” said Gwendolen, pettishly. Her 
uncle’s speech had given her annoyance, which she could not sb/^w 
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more directly ; but she felt that she was committing herself, and 
after moving careldJ^sly to another part of the room, "went out. 

She cdways speaks in that way about marriage,” said Mrs Davi> 
low ; “ but it will be different when she hasjseen tlie right person.” 

“ Her heart has never been in the least touched, that you know 
of?" said Mr Gascoigne. 

Mrs Davilow shook her head silently. " It was only last night 
she said to me, ‘ Mamma, I wonder^how girls manage to fall in love. 
It is easy to make them do it in books. But men are too ridiculous.' ” 

Mr Gascoigne laughed a little, and made no further remark on the 
subject. The next morning at breakiast he said — 

“ How are your bruises, Ilex ? " 

“ Oh, not very mellow yet, sir ; only beginning to turn a little." 

You don’t feel quite ready for a journey to Southampton ? ” 

“ Not quite,” answered Rex, with his heart metaphorically in liis 
mouth. 

" Well, you can wait till to-morrow, and go to say good-bye to 
them at Offendeiie.” 

Mrs Gascoigne, who now knew the whole affair, looked steadily at 
her coffee lest she also should begin to cry, as Anna was doing 
already. 

Mr Gascoigne felt that he was applying a sharp remedy to poor 
Rex’s acute attack, but he believed it to be in the. end the kindest. 
To let him know the hopelessness of hia love from Gwendolen’s own 
lips might be curative in more ways than one. 

“ I can only be thankful that she doesn’t care about 1dm,” said Mrs 
Gascoigne, when she joined her husband in his study, “ There are 
things in Gwendolen I cannot reconcile myself to. My Anna is 
worth two of her, with all her beauty and talent. It looks so very 
ill in her that she will not help in the schools with Anna — not even 
in the Sunday-school. What you or I advise is of no consequence 
to her ; and poor Fanny is completely under her thumb. But I 
know you think better of her,” Mis Gascoigne ended with a dei'er- 
ential hesitation. 


‘‘ Oh, my dear, there is no hanii in the girl. It is only that slie 
has a Idgh spirit, and it will not do to hold the reins too tight. The 
point is, to get her well marrieTi. She has a little too much ffre in 
her for her present life with her mother and sisters. It is natural and 
light that she shouhl be married soon — ^not to a poor man, but one 
who can give her a fitting position.” 

Presently Rex, with his arm in a sling, was on his two miles’ walk 
to Offendene. He was rather puzzled by the unconditional per- 
mission to see G\vendolen, but ms father’s real ground of action 
could not enter into his conjectures. If it had, he would first have 
thought it horribly cold-blooded, ond then have disbelieved in his 
fathers conclusions. 


When he got to the house, everybody was there but Gwendolen, 
four girls, hearing him speak in the hall, rushed out of the 
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library, wliich was their schoolroom, and himg round him with 
compassionate inquiries about his arm. Mrs Javilow wanted to 
know exactly what had happened, and where the blacksmith lived, 
that she might make him a present ; while Miss Merry, who took a 
subdued and melanchofy part in all family affairs, doubted whether 
it would not be giving too much encouragement to that kind of 
character. Rex had never foimd the family troublesome before, 
but just now he wished them aM away and Gwendolen there, and 
he was too uneasy for gobd-natured feigning. When at last he had 
said, ‘‘ Where is Gwendolen 1 ” and Mrs Davilow had told Alice to 
go and see if her sister were come down, adding, “ I sent up her 
breakfast this morning. She i*.ee>ded a long rest," — Rex took the 
shoi-tcst way out of his endurance by sfiying, almost impatiently. 

Aunt, I want to speak to Gwendolen — I w^ant to see Ikt alone.” 

“Very well, dear; go into the dniwing-room. I wdll send her 
there,” said Mrs Davilow, Tvho had observed that he was fond of 
being with •Gwendolen, as was natural, but had not thought of 
this jis having any bearing on the realities of life : it seemed merely 
part of the Christmas holidays wdiich w^ere spinning themselves 
out. 

Rex for his part felt that the realities of life were all hanging on 
U)is interview. He had to walk up and down the drawing-room in 
exx)ectatioii for nearly U‘u niinutcis — ample space for all imaginative 
lluctuations ; yet, strange to say, he was unvaryingly occupied in 
thinking what and how much Ije could do, when Gwendolen had 
accepted him, to satisfy his father that the engagement was the most 
prudent thing in tlie world, since it inspired him with double eiieigy 
lor work. He was to be a lawyer, and what leason was there why 
he should not rise as high as Eldon did? He was forced to look at 
life in the light of his father’s mind. 

But when the door opened and she whose presence he wtis longing 
lor entered, there came over him suddenly and mysteriously a state 
of tremor and distrust which he had never felt before. Miss Gwen- 
dolen, simple as she stood there, in her black silk, cut square about 
the round white pillar of her throat, a black band fastening her hair 
which streamed backwards iu smooth silky abundance, seemed more 
queenly than usual. Perhaps it was that there was none of the 
latent fun and tricksiness which had always pierced in her greeting 
of Re.\. How much of this w^as due to lier presentiment from what 
he Jiad said yesterday that he was going to talk of love ? How much 
from her desire to show regret about bis accident? Something of 
both. But the wisdom of ages has hinted that there is a side of the 
bed which has a malign influence if you happi*n to get out on it ; and 
this accident befalls some charming persons ratln'r frequently. Per- 
haps it had befallen Gwendolen this morning. The hastening of her 
toilet, the wsly in which Bugle used the brush, the quality of the 
shilling serial %nistakenly written for her amusement, the proba- 
bilities of the coming day, and, in short, social institutions generally,^ 
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were all objectionable to her. It was not that she was out of temper, 
but that the worl Jwas not equal to the demands of her fine organism. 

However it might be, Bex saw an aw'ful majesty about her as she 
entered and put out her hand to him, without the least approach to 
a smile iu eyes or mouth. The fun whicH had moved her in the 
evening had quite evaporated from the image of his accident, and the 
whole affair seemed stupid to her. But she said with perfect pi*o- 
IDiiety, “ I hope you are not muah hurt, Rex ; I deserve that you 
should reproach me for your accident.” 

“ Not at all,” said Rex, feeling the soul within him spreading it- 
self like an attack of illness. “ There is hardly anything the matter 
with me. I am so glad you had the pleasure : I would willingly 
pay for it by a tumble, only I was sorry to break the horse’s knees.” 

Gwendolen walked to the hearth and stood looking at the fire in 
the hiost inconvenient way for conversation, so that he could only 
get a side view of her face. 

“ My father wants me to go to Southampton for thfe rest of the 
vacation,” said Rex, his barytone trembling a little. 

“ Southampton ! That’s a stupid place to go to, isn’t it ? ” said 
Gwendolen, cnilly. 

“ It would be to me, because you would not be there.” 

Silence. 

Should you mind about my going away, Gwendolen ? ” 

Of course. Every one is of consequence in this dreary country,” 
said Gwendolen, curtly. The perception that ])oor Rex w^anted to be 
tender made her curl up and harden like a sea-auemone at the touch 
of a finger. 

" Are you angry with me, Gwendolen ? Why do you treat me in 
this way all at once ? ” said Rex, flushing, and with more spirit in his 
voice, as if he too were capable of being angiy. 

Gwendolen looked round at him and smded. “ Treat you 1 Non- 
sense ! I am only rather cross. Why did you come so very early ? 
You must expect to find tempers in dishabille.” 

“ Be as cross wdth me as you like — only don’t treat me with indif- 
ference,” said Rex, imploringly. “All the hapi)ines8 of my life 
depends on your loving me — if only a little — better than any one 
else,” 

He tried to take her hand, but she hastily eluded his grasp and 
moved to the other end of the hearth, facing him. 

“ Pi*ay don’t make love to me ! I hate it.” She looked at ^im 
fiercely. 

Rex turned pale and was silent, hut could not take his eyes off 
her, and the impetus was not yet exliausted that made hers dart 
death at him. Gwendolen herself could not liave foreseen that she 
should feel in this way. It was all a sudden, new experience to her. 
The day before she had been quite aware that her cousin was in love 
with her — she did not mind how much, so that he said nothing about 
i^it; and if any one had asked her why she objected to love-making 
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speeches, she would have said lai^hingly, Oh, I am tired of them 
all in the books.” But now the liie of passion h^d begun negatively 
in her. She felt passionately averse to this volunteered love. * 

To Rex at twenty the joy of life seemed at an end more absolutely 
than it can do to a man at forty. But before they had ceased to look 
at each other, he did speak again. 

‘‘Is that the last word you have to say to me, Gwendolen ? Will 
it always be so ? ” • * 

She could not help Seeing his wretchedness and feeling a little 
regi'et for the old Rex who had not offended her. Decisively, but 
yet with some return of kindliness, she said — 

“ About making love ? Yei*. But I don’t dislike you for any- 
thing else.” 

There was just a perceptible pause before he said a lo^ “ good-bye,’ 
and i)assed out of the room. Almost immediately after, she heard 
the heavy hall-door baiig behind him. 

Mrs Da^low too had heard Rex’s hasty departure, and presently 
came into the drawing-room, where she found Gwendolen seated on 
the low couch, her face buried, and her hair falling over her figure 
like a garment. She was sobbing bitterly. “ My child, my child, 
w’hat is it 1 ” cried the mother, who had never before seen her dar- 
ling struck down in this way, and felt something of the alarmed 
anguish that women feel at the sight of overpowering sorrow in a 
strong man ; for this child had been her ruler. Sitting down by her 
with circling arms, she pressed Jier cheek against Gwendolen’s head, 
and then tried to draw it upward. Gw’^endolen gave way, and letting 
her head rest against her mother, cried out sobbingly, “ Oh mamma, 
wdiat can become of my life ? there is nothing worth living for ! ” 

“ Why, dear 'I ” said Mrs Davilow. Usually she herself had been 
rebuked by her daughter for involuntary signs of despair. - 
“ I shall never love anybody. I can’t love pcoide. I hate if 
them.” 

“ The time will come, dear, the time will come.” 

Gwendolen was more and more convulsed with sobbing; but 
putting her arms round her mother’s neck with an almost painful 
clinging, she said brokenly, “ 1 can’t bear any one to be very near 
me but you.” 

Then the mother began to sob, for this spoiled child had never 
shown such dependence on her before : and so they clung, to each 
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CHAPTEE VIIT. , 

ft 

What name doth Joy most borrow 
When life is fair? 

j “To-morrow.” 

What name doth best fit Sorrow 
In young despair? 

“ To-morrow.'* 

There w’as a much more lasting trouble at the Rectory. Rex arrived 
there only to throw himself on his bed in a state of apparent apathy, 
unbroken till the next day, when it began to be internipted by more 
positive signs of illness. Nothing could be said about his going to 
Southampton: instead of that, the chief thought of his mother and 
Anna was how to tend this patient who did not want to be well, and 
from being the brightest, most grateful spirit in the household, was 
metamorphosed into an irresponsive, dull-eyed creature who met all 
affectionate attempts with a munnur of " Let me alone.” His father 
looked beyond the crisis, and believed it to be the shortest way out 
of an unlucky affair ; but he was sorry for the inevitable suffering, 
and went now and then to sit by him in silence for a few minutes, 
parting with a gentle pressure of his hand on Rex’s blank brow, ami 
a ** God bless you, my boy.” Warham and the younger children used 
to pe(m round the edge of the door to see this incredible thing of 
their lively brother being laid low ; but fingers were immediately 
shaken at them to drive them back. The guardian who was always 
there was Anna, and her little hand was allow'ed to rest within her 
brother’s* though he never gave it a welcoming pressure. Her soul 
was divided between anguish for Rex and reproach of Gwendolen. 

“ Perhaps it is wicked of me, but I think 1 never can love her 
again,” came as the recurrent burthen of poor little Anna’s inward 
monody. And even Mrs Gascoigne had an angry feeling towards her 
niece which she could not refrain from expressing (apologetically) to 
her husband. 

I know of course it is better, and w'e ought to be thankful that 
she is not in love with the poor boy ; but really, Henry, 1 think she 
is hard : she has tlie heart of a coquette. 1 cannot help thinking 
‘ that she must have made him believe something, or the aisaj^point- 
ment would not have taken hold of him in that way. And some > 
blame attaches to poor Fanny ; she is quite blind about that girl.” 

Mr Gascoigne answered imperatively. ** The less said on tliat 
point the better, Nancy. I ought to have been more awake myself. 
As to the boy, be thankful if nothing worse ever happens to him. 
Let the thing die out as quickly os possible ; and es^cially with 
regard to Gwendolen — let it be as if it had never beenr 
^ The Rector’s dominant feeling was that there had been a great 
Escape. Gwendolen in love with Rex in return would have made a 
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mucli liarder problem, the solution of which might have been taken 
out of his hands. But he had to go through sonfe further difficulty. 

One hue morning Rex asked ior his bath, and made his toilet as 
usual. Anna, full of excitement at this change, could do nothing 
but listen for his coming down, and at last hearing his step, ran to 
the foot of the stairs to meet him. For the first time he gave her a 
Saint smile, but it looked so melancholy on liis pale face that she 
could hardly help crying. o 

“ Nannie ! ” he said, 'gently, taking her hand and leading her 
slowly along with him to the drawing-room. His mother was there, 
and when she came to kiss him, he said, “ What a plague I am ! ” 

Then he sat still and looked but of the bow-window on the lawn 
and shrubs covered wdth hoar-frost, across which the sun was send- 
ing faint occasional gleams — something like that sad smile on Rex’s 
face, Anna thought. He felt as if he had had a resurrection into a . 
new world, and did not know^ what to do with himself there, the old * 
interests beftig left behind. Anna sat near him, pretending to work, 
but really w’atching him with yearning looks. Beyond the garden 
hedge there was a road where W'aggons and carts sometimes w*ent on 
field-w’ork : a railed opening was made in the hedge, because the up- 
land with its bordering wood and clump of ash-trees against the sky 
w^as a pretty sight. Presently there came along a waggon laden 
with timber ; the horses were straining their grand muscles, and the 
driver having cracked his whip, ran along anxiously to guide the 
leader’s head, fearing a swerve. Rex seemed to be shaken into 
attention, rose and looked till the last quivering trunk of the timber 
Lad disappeared, and then walked once or twice along the room. 
Mrs Gascoigne w'as no longer there, and when he came to sit dowm 
again, Anna, seeing a return of speech in her brother’s eyes, could 
not resist the impulse to bring a little stool and seat herself against 
his knee, looking up at him witli an expression which seemed to say 
“ Do speak to me.” And he spoke. 

“ 111 tell you what I am thinking of, Nannie. I will go to 
Canada, or somewhere of that sort” (Rex had not studied the char- 
acter of our colonial possessions.) 

“ Oh, Rex, not for always ! ” 

Yes ; to get iny bread there. I should like to build a hut, and 
w^ork hard at clearing, and have everytliing W’ild about me, and a 
great icicle quiet.”. 

“ And not take me mth you ? ” said Anna, the big tears coming 
fast. 

“ How could II” 

“ I should like it better than anything ; and settlers go with their 
families. I would sooner go there than stay here in England. I 
could make the fires, and mend the clothes, and cook the food ; and 
I could learn how’' to make the bread before we went. It would be 
nicer than an\*hing — like playing at life over again, as we used to 
do when we made our tent with the drugget, and had our littl \ 
plates and dishes.” 
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“ Father and mother would not let you go ” 

“ Yes, I think they would, when I explained everythin^ It would 
save money ; and papa would have more to bring up the Doys with.” 

There was further talk of the same practical kind at intervals, and 
it ended in Rex's being obliged to consent thkt Anna should go with 
him when he spoke to his father on the subject. 

Of course it was when the Rector was alone in his study. TheL* 
mother would bedome reconciled 4o whatever he decided on; but 
mentioned to her first, the question would have distressed her. 

Well, my children ! ” said Mr Gascoigne, cheerfully, as they 
entered. It was a comfort to see Rex about again. 

“ May we sit down with you a little, papa 1 ” said Anna. “ Rex 
has something to say.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

It was a noticeable group that these three creatures made, each of 
them with a face of the same structural type — the straight brow, the 
nose suddenly straightened from an intention of being aquiline, the 
short upper lip, the short but strong and well-hung chin : there was 
even the same tone of complexion and set of the eye. The grey-haired 
father was at once massive and keen-looking; there was a perpen- 
dicular line in his brow which when he spoke with any force of inter- 
est deepened ; and the habit of ruling gave him an air of reserved 
authoritativeness. Rex would have seemed a vision of the father’s 
youth, if it had been possible to imagine Mr Gascoigne without dis- 
tinct plans and without command, smitten with a heart sorrow, and 
having no more notion of concealment than a sick animal; and 
Anna was a tiny copy of Rex, with hair drawn back and knotted, 
her face following his in its changes of expression, as if they had one 
soul between them. 

“ You* know aU about what has upset me, father,” Rex began, and 
Mr Gascoigne nodded. 

“ I am quite done up for life in this part of the world. I am sure 
it will be no use my going back to Oxford. I couldn’t do any read- 
ing. I should fail, and cause you expense for nothing. I want to 
have your consent to take another course, sir.” 

Mr Gascoigne nodded more slowly, the perpendicular line on his 
brow deepened, and Anna's trembling increased. 

" If you w’ould allow me a smMl outfit, I should like to go to the 
colonies and work on the land there.” Rex thought the vagueness 
* of the phrase prudential; ‘‘the colonies” necessarily embracing 
more advantages, and being less capable of being rebutted on a 
single ground than any particular settlement. 

“ Oh, and with me, papa,” said Anna, not bearing to be left out 
from the proposal even temporarily. “ Rex would want some one' 
to take care of him, you know — some one to keep house. And we 
shall never, either of us, be married. And I should cost nothing, 
and I should be so happy. I know it would be hard toeleave you and 
siamma ; but there are all the others to bring up, and we two should 
•be no trou'We to you any more.” 
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JVnnfl. had risen frcxm her seat, and used the feminine ailment of 
going closer to her papa as she spoke. He didfnot smile, hut he 
drew her on his knee and held her there, as if to put her gently out 
of the question while he spoke to Bex. 

“ You will admit that*my ex^rience gives me some power of judg- 
ing for you, and that I can probably guide you in practical matters 
better than you can guide yourself.” 

Bex Tvas obliged to say, Yes, sir.” * 

‘‘ And perhaps you will admit — ^though I don’t wish to nress that 
point — ^that you are bound in duty to consider my jud^ent and 
wishes ? ” 

I have never yet placed mysilf in opposition to you, sir.” Rex 
in his secret soul could not feel that he was bound not to go to the 
colonics, but to go to Oxford again — which was the point in question. 

“ But you will do so if you persist in setting yoiu* mind towards a 
rash and foolish procedure, and deafening yourself to considerations 
which niy experience of life assures me of. You think, I suppose, 
that you have had a shock which has changed all your inclinations, 
stupefied your brains, unfitted you for anything but manual labour, 
and given you a dislike to society ? Is that what you believe ?” 

“ Something like that. I shall never be up to the sort of work I 
must do to live in this part of the world. 1 have not the spirit for 
it. I shall never be the same again. And without any disrespect to 
you, father, I think a young fellow should be allowed to choose his » 
way of life, if he does nobody any harm. There are plenty to stay * 
at home, and those who like might be allowed to go wnere there ore ' 
empty places.” 

“ But suppose I am convinced on good evidence — as I am — ^that 
this state of mind of yours is transient, and that if you went off as 
you propose, you would by-and-by repent, and feel that you*had let 
yourself slip back from the point y’ou have been gaining by your 
education till now ? Have you not strength of mind enough to see 
that you had better act on my assurance for a time, and test it ? In 
my opinion, so far from agreeing with you that y^ou should be free to 
turn yourself into a colonist and work in your shirt-sleeves with 
spade and hatchet — in my opinion you have no right whatever to 
expatriate yourself until you have honestly endeavoured to turn to 
account the education you have received here. I say nothing of the 
grief to your mother and me.” 

“ I’m very sorry; but what can I do ? I can’t study — ^that’s cer- 
tain,” said Bex. 

“ Not just now, perhaps. You ’will have to miss a term. I have 
made arrangements for you — ^how you are to spend the next two 
months. But I confess I am disappointed in yon, Bex. 1 thought 
you had more sense than to take up such ideas — to suppose that 
because you have fallen into a very common trouble, such as most 
men have to gq through, you are loosened from all bonds of duty — 
— just as if your brain had softened and you were no longer a* 
responsible being.” « ^ 
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What could Hex say ? Inwardly he was in a state of rebellion, 
but he had no a^umeiits to meet his father’s ; and while he was 
feeling, in spite of anything that might be said, that he should like 
to go off to “ the colonies ” to-morrow, it lay in a deep fold of his 
consciousness that he ought to feel — ^if he had been a Tbetter fellow 
he would have felt — ^more about his old ties. This is the sort of 
* faith we live by in our soul-sicknesses. 

Hex got up froih his scat, as if he^held the conference to be at an end. 
“ You assent to my arrangement, then?” said Mr Gascoigne, with tliat 
distinct resolution of tone which seems to hold one in a vice. 

There was a little pause before Rex answered, “ Til tiy what I can 
do, sir. I can’t promise.” His thought vras, that trying would be of 
no use. 

Her father kept Anna, holding her fast, though she wanted to fol- 
low Rex. ‘‘ Oh papa,” she said, the tears coining with her words 
when the door had closed ; ‘4t is very hard for him. Doesn’t be look 

m?” 

** Yes, but he will soon be better ; it will all blow over. And 
now, Anna, be as quiet as a mouse about it all; Never let it be 
mentioned when he is gone.” 

“ No, papa. But I would not be like Gwendolen for anything — 
to have people fall in love with me so. It is very dreadful.” 

Anna dared not say that she was disappointed at not being allowed 
to go to the colonies with Rex; but that was her secret feeling, and 
she often aftenvards went inwardly over the whole affair, saying to 
herself, " I should have done with going out., and gloves, and crino- 
line, and having to talk when I am taken to dinner — and all that ! ” 

I like to mark the time, and connect the course of individual lives 
with the historic stream, for all classes of thinkers. This was the 
period when the broadening «f gauge in crinolines seemed to demand 
an agitation for the general enlargement of churches, ball-rooms, and 
vehicles. But Anna Gascoigne’s figure would only allow the size 
of skirt manufactured for young ladies of fourteen. 


CHA’PTER IX. 

Ill tell thee, Bcrtliold, what men’s hopes are like : 

A silly child that, quivering with joy, 

"Would cast its little mimic fishing-line 
Baited with loadstone for a bowl of toys 
In the salt oceaiL 

Eight months after the arrival of the family at Offendene, that is to 
say in the end of the following Jiine, a rumour was spread in the 
neighbourhood which to many persons was matter o£ exciting inter- 
•est. It had no reference to the results of the American war, but it 
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was one which touched all claases within a certain circuit round 
Wancester: the com -factors, the brewers, the Sorse- dealers, and 
saddlers, all held it a laudable thing, and one which was to be re- 
joiced in, on abstract grounds, as showing the value of an aristoc- • 
racy in a free country lifte England ; the blcu^ksmith in the hamlet of 
Diplow felt that a good time had come round ; the wives of labour- 
ing men hoped th^ nimble boys of ten or twelve would be taken 
l^to employ by the gendemen i& livery; and the farmers about 
*Diplow admitted, with a 'tincture of bitterness and reserve, that a 
man might now again perhaps have an easier market or esdumge for 
a rick of old hay or a waggon-load of straw. If such were the hopes 
of low j^rsons not in society, it may be easily inferred that their 
betters had better reasons for satisfaction, probably connected with 
the pleasures of life rather than its business. Marriage, however, 
must be considered os coming under both heads ; and just as when a 
visit of Majesty is announced, the dream of knighthood or a baronetcy j 
is to he foutid under various municipal nightcaps, so the news in < 
question raised a floating indeterminate vision of marriage in several 
well-bred imaginations. 

The news was that Diplow HaU, Sir Hugo Mallinger’s place, which 
had for a couple of years turned its white window-shutters in a pain- 
fully wall-eyed manner on its fine elms and beeches, its lilied pool 
and grassy acres specked with deer, was being prepared for a tenant, 
and was for the rest of the slimmer and throng we hunting season 
to be inhabited in a fltting style both os to house and stable. But 
not by Sir Hugo himself : by his nenhew Mr Mallinger GrandcouH, 
who was pre6umx>tivc heir to the baronetcy, his uncle’s marriage 
having produced notliing but girls. Nor was this the only contin- 
gency with which fortune flattered young Qrandcourt, as he was 
pleasantly called; for while the chance of the baronetcy came''through 
Ids father, his mother had given a baronial streak to his blood, so 
that if certain intervening persons slightly painted in the middle 
distance died, he would become a baron and peer of this realm. 

It is the uneven allotment of nature that the male bin! alone has 
the tuft, but we have not yet followed the advice of hasty philoso- 
phers who would have us copy nature entirely in ^ese matters ; and 
if Mr Mallinger Qrandcourt became a baronet or a peer, his vife 
would share the title — which in addition to his actiicd fortune was 
certainly a reason why that wife, being at present unchosen,, should 
he thought of by more than one person with sympathetic interest as 
a woman sure to be well provided for. 

Some readers of this history will doubtless regard it as incredible 
that people should construct matrimonial prospects on the mere 
report that a bachelor of good fortune and possibilities was comings 
within reach, and will reject the statement as a mere outflow of : 
they will aver that neither the 3 r nor their flrat cousins have minds so 
unbridled ; and that in fact tms is not human nature, which would 
know that such speculations might turn out to be fallacious, and 

E 
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would therefore not entertain them. But, let it he observed, nothing 
is here narrated o^ human nature generally : the history in its pre- 
sent stage concerns only a few people in a comer of Wessex — ^whoso 
reputation, however, was unimpeaimed, and^who, 1 am in the proud 
position of being able to state, were all on visiting terms with persons 
of rank. 

There were the Arrowpoints, for example, in tlieir beautiful place 
at Quetcham : no one could attribute sordid views in relation to their 
daughter’s marriage to parents who could leave her at least half a 
million; but having anectionate anxieties about their Catherine’s 
position (she having resolutely refused Lord Slogan, an unexception- 
able Irish peer, whose estate wanted nothing but drainage and popu- 
lation), they wondered, perh^s from something more man a chari- 
table impulse, whether Mr Grandcourt was good-looking, of sound 
constitution, virtuous or at least reformed, and if liberal-conservative, 
not too liberal-conservative ; and without wishing anybody to die, 
thought his succession to the title an event to be desired. 

If the Arrowpoints had such ruminations, it is the less surprising 
that they were btimulated in Mr Gascoigne, who for being a cler- 
gyman was not the less subject to the anxieties of a parent and 
guardian ; and we have seen Iriow both he and Mrs Gascoime might 
by this time have come to feel that he was overcharged with the 
management of young creatures who were liardly to be held in with 
bit or bridle, or any sort of metaphor that would stand for judicious 
advice. * 

Naturally, people did not tell each other all they felt and thought 
about young Grandcourt’s advent: on no subject is this openness 
found pmdentially practicable — not even on the generation of acids, 
or the destination of the fixed stars; for either your contemporary 
with a mind turned towards the same subjects may find your ideas 
ingenious and forestall vou in applying them, or he may have other 
views on acids and fixed stars and think ill of you in consequence. 
Mr Gascoigne did not ask Mr Arrowpoint if he had any trustworthy 
soui'cc of information about Grandcourt considered as a husband for 
a charming girl ; nor did Mrs Arrowpoint observe to Mrs Davilow 
that if the possible peer sought a wife in the neighbourhood of 
Diplow, the oiilj^ reasonable expectation was that he would offer his 
hand to Catherine, who, however, would not accept him unless he 
were in all respects fitted to secure her happiness. Indeed, even to 
his wife the Rector was silent as to the contcnmlation of any matri- 
monial result, from the probability that Mr Grandcourt would see 
Gwendolen at the next Archery Meeting; though Mrs Gascoigne’s 
mind was very likely still more active in the some direction. She 
had said inteijectionally to her sister, ^ It would be a mercy, Fanny, 
if that girl wore well married !” to which Mrs Davilow, (usceming 
some criticism of her darling in the fervour of that wish, had not 
chosen to make any audible reply, though she had^said inwiu^ly, 
>'You win not get her to many for your pleasure;” the mild 
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motlieT becoming rather saucy when she identihyi herself with 
da^hter. 

her husband Mrs Gascoigne said, 1 hear Mr Graiidooiirt has ^ 
two places of his own, jput he comes to Dinlow for the hunting. It 
is to be hoped he will set a good example in the neighboumood. 
Have you heard what sort of young man he is, Heniy 
'^Ir Gascoigne hod not beam ; at least, if his male acquaintances 
had gossiped in his hearing, heVas not disposed to repeat their 
gossip, or give it any emphasis in his own mind. He held it futile, 
even if it had been becoming, to show any curiosity os to the past 
of a young man whose birth, wealth, and consequent leisure made 
many habits venial which under other chcumstances would have 
been inexcusable. Whatever Grandcourt had done, he had not 
ruined himself ; and it is well known that in gambling, for example, 
whether of the business or holiday sort, a man who has the strength 
fof mind to leave oif when he has only ruined others, is a reformed 
'character. This is an illustration merely: Mr Gascoigne had not 
heard that Grandcourt had been a gambler ; and we can hardly pro- 
nounce hiiri singular in feeling that a land^ proprietor with a mix- 
ture of noble blood in his veins was not to be an object of suspicious 
inquiry like a reformed character who offers himself as your butler 
or tootirian. Ketormation, where a man can afford to do without it, 
can hardly be other than genuine. Moreover, it was not certain on 
any showing hitherto that Mr Grandcourt h^ needed refonuation 
iiKjre than other >oiing men in the ripe youth of five-and-thirty ; 
and, at any rate, the signilicauce of what he had been must be 
determined by wliat he actually wtis. 

Mrs Ddvilow, too, although she would not respond to her sister’s 
pregnant remark, could not be inwardly indiffetont to an evBut that 
might promise a brilliant lot for Gwendolen. A little speculation % 
on * what may be ’ comes naturally, without encouragement— comes 
inevitably in the form of images, wdicn unknown persons are men- 
tioned; and Mr Giandcourt's name raised in Mrs Davilow’s mind 
first of all the picture of a handsome, accomplished, excellent young 
man w'hoin she wouhl be satisfied witli as a husband for her 
daughter; but then came the further s^ieculation- — ^would Gwendolen 
be satislied with him ? Theie was no knowing what would meet that 
girl’s taste or touch her affections — ^it might be something else than 
excellence ; and thus the image of the perfect suitor gave way before 
a fluctuating combination of qualities mat might be unagined to win 
Gwendolen’s heart. In the diilif'ulty of arriving at the particular 
combination which would insure that result, the mother even said to 
herself, “ Tt would not signify about her being in love, if she would 
only accept the right person.” For whatever marriage had been for 
herself, how could she the less desire it for her daughter ? The dif- 
ference her o\m misfortunes made was, that idie never dared to dwdl 
much to Gweifllolen on the desirableness of marriage, dreading an 
answer something like that of the future Madame Rmand, when hex' 
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gentle mother uming the acceptance of a ^suitor, said, "Tu seras 
heureuBe, ma chire.’* “ Oui, maman, comme toi/' 

In relation to the problematic Mr Qiandcoiirt least of all would 
Mrs Davilow have wmingly let fall a hint qf the aerial castle-build- 
ing which she had the ^ood taste to be ashamed of ; for such a hint 
was likely enough to give an adverse poise to Gwendolen's own 
thought, and nu^ke her detest the desirable husband beforehas/cl. 
Since that scene after poor Bex’s farewell visit, the mother had felt 
a new sense of peril in touching the mystery of her child’s feeling, 
and in rashly determining what was her welfare: only she could 
think of wellare in no other shape than marriage. 

The discussion of the dress that Gwendolen was to wear at the 
Archery Meeting was a relevant topic, however; and when it had 
been decided that as a touch of colour on her white cashmere, 
nothing, for her complexion, was comparable to pale green — 
feather which she was tiying in her hat before the looking-glass 
having settled the question — Mrs Davilow felt her ears tingle w'hen 
Gwendolen, suddenly throwing herself into the attitude of drawing 
her bow, said with a look of comic enjoyment — 

“How I pity all the other mrls at the Archery Meeting~all 
thinking of Mr Grandcourt t And they have not a shadow of a 
chance.” 

Mrs Davilow had not presence of mind to answer immediately, 
and Gwendolen turned quickly round tow'aids her, saying, wick- 
edly— 

“ Now you know they have not, mamma. You and my uncle 
and aunt — you all intend him to fell in love with me.” 

Mrs Davdow, piqued into a little stratagem, said, “ Oh, my dear, 
that is .not so certain. Miss Arrowpoint has charms which you have 
not.” 

“ I know ; but they demand thought. My arrow will pierce him 
before he has time for thought. He will declare himself my slave — 
I shall send him round the world to bring me hack the wedding-ring 
of a happy woman — ^in the meantime all the men who ore between 
him anu the title will die of different diseases — he will come back 
Lord Grandcourt — ^but without the ring — and fall at my feet. I 
shall laugh at him — he will rise in resentment — I shall laugh more 
— ^lie wiU call for Ids steed and ride to Quetcham, where he mil 
find Miss Arrowpoint just married to a needy musician, Mrs Arrow- 
point tearing her cap off, and Mr Arrowpoint standing by. Bxit 
Lord Grandcourt, who returns to Diplow, and, like M. Jabot, change, 
de linger 

Was ever any young witch like this? You thought of hiding 
things from her — sat upon your secret and looked innocent, and all 
the while she knew by the comer of your eye that it was exactly 
five pounds ten you were sitting on ! As well turn the key to keep 
out the damp ! It was probable that by dint o^ divination she 
already knew more than any one else did of Mr Grandcourt. That 
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idea in Mrs Davilow's mind prompted the sort of question -which 
often comes without any other apparent reason man the faculty of 
speech and the not knowing what to do with it 

“ Why, what kind of man do you im^ne him to he, Gwendolen 1” 
Let me see ! ” said file witch, putting her forefinger to her lips 
with a little frown, and then stretching out the finger with decision. 
“'Short— just above my shoulder — ^t^ing to make himself tall by- 
turning up his mustache and keej^ng his beard long — a glass in his 
right eye to give him an air of distinction — a strong opinion about 
his waistcoat, but uncertain and trimming about the weather, on 
which he will t^ to draw me out. He will stare at me all the while, 
and the glass in his eye will cause him to make horrible faces, 
especially when he smiles in a flattering way. 1 shall cast ^wn my 
eyes in consequence, and he -will perceive that I am not indifierent 
to Ids attentions. 1 shall dream that night that I am looking at the 
extraordinary face of a magnified insect — and the next morning he 
will make m& an offer of his hand ; the sequel as before.” 

“That is a portrait of some one you have seen already, Gwen. 
Mr Grandcourt may be a delightful young man for what you 
know.” 

“ Oh yes,” said Gwendolen, with a high note of careless admission, 
taking off her best hat and turning it round on her hand contem- 
platively. “ I wonder -what sort of behaviour a delightful young 
man would have?” Then, with a merry change of face, “1 toow 
he would have hunters and racers, and a London house and two 
country-houses, — one -with battlements and another with a veranda. 
And 1 feel sure that with a little murdering he might get a title.” 

The irony of this speech was of the doubtful sort uiat has some 
genuine belief mixed up -with it. Poor Mrs Davilow felt uncom- 
fortable under it. Her own meanings being usually literal* and in 
intention innocent ; and she said, with a distressed brow — 

“ Don’t talk in that way, child, for heaven’s sake ! you do read 
such books — they give you such ideas of everything. I declare when 
your aunt and 1 were your age we knew nothing about wickedness. 
I think it was better so.” 

“ Wliy did you not bring me up in that way, mamma ? ” said 
Gwendolen. But immediately perceiving in the crushed look and 
rising sob that she had given a deep wound, she tossed down her hat 
and knelt at her mother’s feet, crying — 

“Mamma, mamma! 1 was only speaking in fun. I meant 
nothing.” 

“ How could I, Gwendolen ? ” said poor Mrs Davilow, unable to 
hear the retractation, and sobbing violently while she made the effort 
to speak. “ Your will was always too strong for me — if everything 
else had been different.” 

This disjointed logic was intellimble enough to the daimhter. 
“ Dear mamma^I don’t find fault wiOi you — I love you,” said Gwen- 
dolen,' really compunctious. “How can you help what I am? 
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Besides, I am very charmmg. Come, now.” Here Gwendolen with 
her handkerchief lently rubbed away her mother’s tears. ** Really 
— 1 am contented with myself. I like myself better than I should 
have liked my aunt and you. How dreadfully dull you must have 
been ! ” 

Such tender cajolery served to quiet the mother, m it had often 
done before after like collisions. Not that the collisions had often 
been repeated at the same point for in the memory of both they 
left an association of dread with the particular topics which had 
occasioned them : Gwendolen dreaded the unpleasant sense of com- 
punction towards her mother, which was the nearest approach to 
self-condemnation and self-distrust that she had known ; and Mrs 
Davilow’s timid maternal conscience dreaded whatever hod brought 
on the slightest hint of reproach. Hence, after this little scene, 
the two concurred in excluding Mr Grandcourt from their conver- 
sation. 

When Mr Gascoi^e once or twice referred to him, Mrs Davilow 
feared lest Gwendmen should betray some of her alarming keen- 
sightedness about what was probably in her uncle’s mind ; but the 
fear was not justified. Gwendolen knew certain differences in the 
characters with which she was concerned as birds know climate and 
weather ; and, for the very reason that she was detennined to evade 
her uncle’s control, she was determined not to clash with him. The 
good understanding between them was much fostered by their eiyoy- 
ment of archery together : Mr Gascoigne, os one of the best bowmen 
in Wessex, was gratified to find the elements of like skill in his 
niece ; and Gwendolen was the more careful not to lose the shelter 
of his fatherly indulgence, because since the trouble with Hex both 
Mrs Gascoigne and ^na had been unable to hide what she felt to 
be a vdry unreasonable alienation from her. Towards Anna she 
took some pains to behave with a regretful afifectionateness ; but 
neither of them dared to mention Rex’s name, and Anna, to whom 
the thought of him was part of the air she breathed, was ill at ease 
with the lively cousin who had rained his hempiness. She tried 
dutifully to repress any sign of her changed feeling; but -who in 
pain can imitate the glance and hand-touch of pleasure ? 

This unfair resentment had*> rather a hardening effect on Gwen- 
dolen, and threw her into a more defiant temper. Her uncle too 
might be offended if she refused the next person who fell in love 
with her; and one day when that idea was in her mind she said — 

" Mamma, I see now why girls are glad to be married — ^to escape 
being expected to please everybody but themselves.” 

Happily, Mr Middleton was gone without having made ^y avowal ; 
and notwithstanding the admiration for the handsome Miss Harleth, 
extending perhaps over thirty square miles in a part of Wessex well 
studded with families whose members included several disengaged 
young men, each glad to seat himself by the lively girl with whom 
' it was so easy to get on in conversation, — notwithstanding these 
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grounds for arguing that Gwendolen was likely to have other suitors 
more explicit than the cautious curate, the fact w%b not so. 

Care has been taken not only that the trees should not sweep the 
stars down, but also that every man who admires a fair girl should 
not be enamoured of h(^, and even that ev^ man who is enamoured 
should not necessarily declare himself. There are various refined 
shapes in which the price of com, known to be a potent cause in this 
relation, might, if inquired into,«how why a youtig lady, perfect in 
person, accomplishments, ancL costume, has not the trouble of reject- 
ing many offers; and nature’s order is certainlv benignant in not 
obliging us one and all to be desperately in love with the most 
admirable mortal we have ever seen. Gwendolen, we know, was far 
from holding that supremacy in the minds of all observers. Besides, 
it was but a poor eight months since she had come to Offendene, and 
some inclinations become manifest slowly, like the sunward creeping 
of plants. 

In face of this fact that not one of the eligible young men already 
in the neighbourhood had made Gwendolen an offer, why should 
Mr Grandcourt be thought of as likely to do what they had left 
undone ? 

Perhaps because he was thought of as still more eligible ; since a 
I great deal of what passes for likelihood in the world is simply the 
I reflex of a wish. Mr and Mrs Arrowpoint, for example, having no 
anxiety that Miss Harleth should make a brilliant mamage, had quite 
a different likelihood in their minds. 


CHAPTEE X. 


182 Gent. What woman should he? Sir, consult the taste 
Of marriageable men. This planet's store 
In iron, cotton, wool, or chemicals — 

All matter rendered to our plastic skill. 

Is WTonglit in shaiies responsive to demand : 

The market's piUse makes index high or low. 

By rule sublime. Our daughters must bo wives, 

And to be wives must be what men will choose : 

Men's taste is woman's test You mark the phrase? 

'Tis good, I tliink?— the sense well winged and poised 
With t’s and s's. 

2d Gent. Kay, but turn it round : 

Give us the test of taste. A fine menu— 

T.t it to-day what Boman epicures 
Insisted that a gentleman must cat 
To earn the dignity of dining well? 

Brackenshaw Park, where the Archery Meeting was held, looked 
out from its gentle heights for over the neighbouring valley to the 
outlying east^ downs and the broad slow rise of cultivated countir 
hanging like a vast curtain towards the west. The castle, which 
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stood on tbe higb^ platform of the clustered hiUa, was built of 
rough-hewn limestme, full of lights and shadows made by the dark 
dust of lichens and the washings of the rain. Masses of beech and 
£r sheltered it on the north, ana spread down here and there along 
the green slopes like flocks seeking the water* which gleamed below. 
The archeiy-ground was a carefully>kept enclosure on a bit of table- 
land at the farthest end of the par^ protected towards the south-west 
by tall elms and a thick screen of hollies, which kept the gravel 
walk and the bit of newly-mown turf where the targets were placed 
in agreeable afternoon shade. The Archery Hall with an arcade in 
front showed like a white temple against the greenery on the 
northern side. 

What could make a better background for the flower-g^ups of 
ladies, moving and bowing and turning their necks as it would 
become the leisurely lilies to do if they took to locomotion ? The 
soimds too were very pleasant to hear, even when the militiuy band 
from Wancestcr ceased to play : musical laughs in all the registers 
and a harmony of happy friendly speeches, now rising towards mild 
excitement, now sinkmg to an agreeable murmur. 

No open-air amusement could be much freer from those noisy, 
crowding conditions which spoil most modem pleasures ; no Archery 
Meeting could be more select, the number of friends accompanying 
the members being restricted by an award of tickets, so as to keep 
the maximum within the limits of convenience for the dinner and ball 
to be held in the castle. Within the enclosure no plebeian spec- 
tators were admitted except Lord BrackenshauV tenants and their 
families, and of these it was chiefly the feminine mcuibcrs who used 
the privilege, bringing their little boys and girls or younger brothers 
and sisters. The males among them relieved the insipidity of the 
entertainhicnt by imaginative betting, in which the, stake was “ any- 
thing you like,” on their favourite archers ; but the young maidens, 
having a different principle of discrimination, were considering which 
of those sweetly-dressed ladies they would choose to he, if the choice 
were allowed them. Probably the form these rural souls would 
most have striven for as a tabernacle was some other than Gwen- 
dolen’s — one with more pink in her cheeks and hair of the most 
fashionable yellow ; but among the male judges in the ranks imme- 
diately surrounding her there was unusual unanimity in pronouncing 
her the finest girl present. 

No wonder she enjoyed her existence on that July day. Pre- 
' eminence is sweet to those who love it, even under mediocre circum- 
stances: perhaps it is not quite mythi^ that a slave has been proud 
to be bought first ; and probably a bom-door fowl on sale, though he 
* may not nave understem himself to be called the best of a bad lot, 
( may have a self-informed consciousness of his relative importance, 
I and strut consoled. But for complete, enjoyment the outward and 
^ the inward must concur. And wt concurrence was happening to 
Gwendolen. 
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Who can deny that bows and arrows are among the prettiest 
weapons in the world for feminine forms to play with? They 
prompt attitudes full of ^ace and power, where that fine concentra- 
tion of energy seen in all marksmanship, is freed &om associations 
of bloodshed. The timS-honoured Britiim resource of killing some- 
thing” is no longer carried on with bow and auiver; bands defend- 
ing their passes against an invading nation fignt under another sort 
of shade than a cloud of arrowf^ and poisoned darts are haimless 
survivals either in rhetoric or in regions comfortably remote. 
Archery has no ugly smell* of brimstone; breaks nobody’s shins, 
breeds no athletic monsters ; its only danger is that of failing, which 
for generous blood is enough to mould skilful action. And amoi^ 
the Brackenshaw archers the prizes were all of tiie nobler symbolic 
kind ; not property to < be carried off in a parcel, degrading honour 
into gain ; but the gold arrow and the silver, the gold star and the 
silver, to be worn for a time in sign of achievement and then trans- 
ferred to the next who did excellently. These signs of pre-eminence 
had the virtue of wreaths without their inconveniences, which might 
have produced a melancholy effect in the heat of the ball-room. 
Altogether the Brackenshaw Archery Club was an institution framed 
with good taste, so as not to have by necessity any ridiculous 
incidents. 

And to-day oil incalculable elements were in its favour. There 
was n^d warmth, and no wind to disturb either hair or drapery or 
the course of the arrow ; all skilful preparation had fair play, and 
when*there was a general march to extract the arrows, the promenade 
of joyous young creatures in light speech and laughter, the graceful 
movement in common towards a common object, was a show worth 
looking at. Here Gwendolen seemed a Calypso among her nymphs. 
It was in her attitudes and movements that every one was obliged to 
admit her surpassing charm. 

“ That girl is like a hi"h-mettled racer,” said Lord Brackenshaw to 
young Clmtock, one of the invited spectators. 

“ First cliop ! tremendously pretty too,” said the elegant Grecian, 
who had been paying her assiduous attention ; “ I never saw her 
look better.” 

Perhaps she had never looked so welL Her face was beaming 
with young pleasure in which there were no malign rays of discon- 
tent ; for being satisfied with her own chances, she felt kindly 
towards ever}’'body and was satisfied with the universe. Not to have 
the highest distinction in rank, not to be marked out as an heiress, 
like Miss Arrowpoint, gave an added triumph in eclipsing^ those 
advantages. For personed recommendation she w^ould not have cared 
to change the family group accompanying her for any other: her 
mammals appearance would have suited an amiable duchess ; her 
uncle and aunt Gascoigne with Anna made equally gratifying figures 
in their way and Gwendolen was too full of joyous belief in her- 
self to fed in the least jealous though Miss Arrowpoint was one of 
the beat archeresses. « \ 
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Even the reappearance of the formidable Herr Klesmer, which 
caused some surpiile in the rest of the company, seemed only to £a,ll 
in with Gwendolen's inclination to be amused. Short of Apollo 
himself, what great musical maestro could make a good figure at an 
archery meeting ? There was a veir satirical light in Gwendolen’s 
eyes as she looked towards the Arrowpoint party on their firat 
entrance, when the contrast between Klesmer and the average grojip 
of English county people seemed atiits utmost intensity in the close 
neighbourhood of ids hosts — or patrons, as Mrs Arrowpoint would 
have liked to hear them called, that she might deny the possibil- 
ity of any longer patronising genius, its royally being umversally 
acknowledged. The contrast might have amused a graver personage 
than Gwendolen. We English are a miscellaneous people, and any 
enhance fifty of us will present manv varieties of animal architecture 
or facial ornament; but it must be admitted that our prevailing 
expression is not that of a lively, impassioned race, preocej^ied witli 
the ideal and carrying the real as a mere make-weight. • The strong 
point of the English gentleman pure is the easy style of his figure 
and clothing ; he objects to marked ins and outs in his costume, and 
he also objects to looking inspired. 

Fancy an assemblage where the men had all that ordinary stamp 
of the well-bred Englishman, watching the entrance of Herr Klesmer 
— ^hia mane of hair fioating backward in massive inconsistency with 
the chimney-pot bat, widen had the look of having been put on for 
a joke above his pronounced but well-modelled features and powerful 
clear- shaven mouth and chin; his tall thin figure clad in a way 
which, not being strictly English, was all the worse for its apparent 
emphasis of intention. Draped in a loose garment with a Florentine 
. heiretta on his head, he would have been tit to stand by the side of 
Leonardo da Vinci; but how when he presented himself in trouseis 
which were not what English feeling demanded about the knees ? — 
and when the fire that showed itself in his glances and the movemenls 
of his head, as he looked round him with curiosity, was turned into 
comedy by a hat which ruled that mankind should have well-cropped 
hair and a staid demeanour, such, for example, as Mr Arrowpoinf h, 
whose nuUity of face and perfect tailoring might pass everywhere 
without ridicule ? One sees why it is often better for greatness to 
• be dead, and to have got rid of th^ outward man. 

Many present knew Klesmer, or knew of him ; but they had only 
' seen him on candle-light occasions when he appeared simply as a 
musician, and he had not yet that supreme, world-wide celebrity 
which makes an artist great to the most ordinary people by their 
knowledge of his great expensiveness. It was literally a new light 
for them to see him in — ^presented unexpectedly on this July after- 
noon in an exclusive society : some were inclined to laugh, others 
felt a little disgust at the want of judgment shown by the Airow- 
l>ointR in this use of an introductory cam » 

“ What extreme guys those artistic fellows usually axe ! ” said 
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S Clintock to Gwendolen. ^^Do look at the figure he cuts, 
g with his hand on his heart to Lady Brac^enshaw— and Mrs 
Arrowpoinf s feather just reaching his shomder.*’ 

“ You are one of tne profEme ” said Gwendolen. You are blind 
to the majesty of geniuS! Herr Elesmer smites me with awe ; 1 feel 
crushed in his presence ; my courage all oozes from me.” 

V Ah, you understand all about his music.” 

No, indeed,” said Gwendoleiif with a light laugh ; " it is he who 
understands aU about mine and thinks it pitiable.” Elesmer’s 
verdict on her singing had been an easier joke to her since he had 
been struck by her plustik. 

It is not addressed to the ears of the future, 1 suppose. I’m glad 
of that : it suits mine.” 

“ Oh, you are very kind. But how remarkably well Miss Arrow- 
point looks to-day ! She would make quite a line picture in tliat 
gold-coloured dress.” 

“ Too splendid, don’t you think 1” 

“ Well, perhaps a little too symbolical— too much like the figure y 
of Wealth in an allegory.” 

This speech of Gwendolen’s had rather a malicious sound, but it 
was not really more than a bubble of fiin. She did not wish Miss 
Arrowpoint or any one else to be out of the way, believing in her 
own good fortune even more than in her skill. The belief in both 
naturally grew stronger as the shooting w^ent on, for she promised to 
achieve one of the best scores — a success which astonished every one 
in a new member; and to Gwendolen’s temperament one success 
determined another. She trod on air, and all things pleasant seemed 
possible. The hour was enough for her, and she was not obliged to 
think what she should do next to keep her life at the due pitch. 

How does the scoring stand, I wonder?” said Lady Bradeenshaw, 
a gracious personage who, adorned with two fair little girls and a boy 
of stout make, sat as lady paramount. Her lord had come up to her 
ill one of the intervals of snooting. It seems to me that Miss Har- 
leth is likely to win the gold arrow’.” 

Gad, I think she will, if she carries it on ! she is running Juliet 
Fenii hard. It is wonderful for one in, her first year, Catherine is 
not up to her usual mark,” continued his lordsmp, turning to the 
heiress’s mother who sat near. “ But she got the gold arrow last 
time. And there’s a luck even in these games of skill. That’s 
better. It gives the hinder ones a chance.” 

“ Catherine will be veiy glad for others to win,” said 'Mrs Arrow- 
point, “ she is so ma^nimous. It was entirely her considerateness 
that made us bring Herr Elesmer instead of Canon Staley, who had 
expressed a wish to come. For her own pleasure, i am sure she 
would rather have brought the Canon ; but she is always thinking of 
others. I told her it was not quite en rhgU to bring one so far out of 
our own set^ but she said, ‘Gemus itself is not m r^k; it comes 
) into the world to make new rules.’ And one must admit that.” * 
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"Ay, to be sure,” said Lord Brackenshaw, in a tone of carel^ 
dismis^, adding ^ickly, " For my part, 1 am not magnanimouB ; I 
should like to win. But, confound it ! I never have the chance now. 
Pm getting old and idle. The young ones beat me. As old Nestor 
says — ^the gods don't give us everythmg at ate time : I was a young 
fellow once, and now I am gettmg an old and wise one. Old, at 
any rate ; which is a gift that comes to eveiybody if they live long 
enough, so it raises no jealousy.” iThe Earl smiled coimortably at 
his wife. 

"Oh my lord, people who have been neighbours twenty years 
must not talk to each other about age,” said Mrs Airowpoint. 
" Years, os the Tuscans say, are made for the letting of houses. But 
where is our new neighbour 1 1 thought Mr Grondcourt was to be 
here to-day.” 

"Ah, by the way, so lie was. The time's getting on too,” said his 
lordshm, looking at his watch. " But he only got to Diplow the 
other dW. He came to us on Tuesday and said he had been a little 
bothered. He may have been pulled in another direction. Why, 
Gascoigne ! ” — the Hector was just then crossing at a little distance 
with Gwendolen on his arm, and turned in compliance with the call 
— "this is a little too bad; you not only beat us yourself, but you 
bring up your niece to beat all the archeresses.” 

" It is rather scandalous in her to get the better of elder members,” 
said Mr Gascoigne, with much inwaid satisfaction curling his short 
upper lip. " But it is not my doing, my lord. I only meant her to- 
moke a tolerable figure, without surpassing any one.” 

" It is not my fault either,'* said Uwendolen, with pretty archness. 
“ If I am to aim, I can't help hitting.” 

" Ay, ay, that may be a fatal business for some people,” said Lord 
Brackenshaw, good-humouredly; then taking out his watch and 
looking at Mrs Arrowpoint again — “ The time’s getting on, as you 
say. But Grondcourt is always late. I notice in town he's always 
late, and he's no bowman — ^understands nothing about it. But I 
told him he must come ; he would see the flower of tlie neighbour- 
hood here. He asked about you — had seen Arrowpoint's card. I 
think you had not made his acquaintance in town. He has been a 
good deal abroad. People don't know him much.” 

" No ; we are strangers,” said Mrs Arrowpoint. " But that is not 
what might have been expected. For his uncle Sir Hugo ^lollinger 
.and 1 are great friends when we meet.” 

" I don’t know ; uncles and nephews are not so likely to be seen 
together as uncles and nieces,” said his lordship, smiling towards the 
Hector. " But just come with me one instant, Gascoigne, will you ? 
1 want to speak a word about the clout-shooting.” 

Gwendolen chose to go too and be deposited in the same group 
with her mamma and aunt until she had to shoot again. That Mr 
Grandcourt might after all not appear on the arched-ground, had 
]b^gun to enter into Gwendolen's thought as a possible deduction 
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from the completeness of her pleasure. Under ^1 her saucy satire, 
provoked chi^y by her divination that her fnends thought of him 
as a desirable match for her, she felt something veij far from indif- 
ference as to the impre^on she would make on him. True, he was 
not to have the slightest power over her ffor Gwendolen had not con- 
sidered that the desire to conquer is itself a soil; of subjection) ; she 
had made up her mind that he was to be one of thpse complimentary 
and assiduously admixing men o^whom even her narrow experience 
had shown her scverid with various - coloured beards and various 
stales of bearing ; and the sense that her friends would want her to 
think him deli^tful, gave her a resistant inclination to presuppose 
liim ridiculous. But that was no reason why she could spare his 
presence : and even a passing prevision of trouble in case she de- 
6]>isod and refused him, raised not the shadow of a wish that he should 
save her that trouble by showing no disposition to make her an offer. 
Mr Grandcourt taking hardly any notice of her, and becoming 
shortly engaged to Miss Arrowpoint, was not a picture which flat- 
tered her imagination. 

Hence Gwendolen had been all ear to Lord Brackenshaw’s mode 
of accounting for Grandcourt's non-appearance; and when he did 
arrive, no consciousness — ^not even Mrs Arro'TOoint’s or Mr Gas- 
coigne’s — was more awake to the fact than hers, although she steadily 
avoided looking towards anj point where he was likely to be. There 
should be no slightest shifting of angles to betray that it was of any 
consequence to her whether me much-talked-of Mr Mallinger Grand- 
court presented himself or not. She became again absorbed in the 
shooting, and so i*esolutely abstained from looking round observantly 
that, even supposmg him to have taken a conspicuous place among 
the spectators, it might be clear she was not aware of him. And aU 
the while the certainty that he was there made a distinct thread in 
her consciousness. Perhaps her shooting was the better for it : at 
any rate, it gained in jirecision, and she at last raised a delightful 
storm of clapping and applause by three hits running in the gSd — a 
feat which among the Brackenshaw archers had not the vulgar reward 
of a sliilling poll-tax, hut that of a fecial gold star to be worn on the 
breast. That moment was not onfy a happv one to herself— it was 
just what her mamma and her uncle womd have chosen for her. 
There was a general falling into ranks to give her space that she 
might advance conspicuously to receive the gold star from the hands 
of Lady Brackenshaw ; and the perfect movement of hg* line form 
was certainly a pleasant thing to oehold in the clear afternoon light 
when the shadows were long and still She was the centnil o^dect 
of that pretty picture, and every one present must gaze at her. That 
was enough : she herself was determined to see nobody in particular, 
or to turn her eyes any way except towards Lady Brackenshaw, but 
her thoughts UDdeniaDly turned in other ways. It entered a litUc 
into her pleasure that Herr Klesmer must be observing her at a 
moment when music was out of the question, and his Bupeiiority 
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•very far in the ba^ground ; for vanity is as ill at ease under indif* 
ference as tendemess is under a love which it cannot return; and the 
ixnconquered Klesmer threw a trace of his malign power even across 
her pleasant consciousness that Mr Grand^puTt was seeing her to 
the utmost advanta^e^ and was probably giving her an admiration 
unmixed with criticism. She did not expect to admire him, but that 
was not necessary^ to her peace of mind. 

Gwendolen met Lady BrackeVishaw's gracious smile without 
blushing (which only came to her when she was taken by surprise^ 
but with a charming gladness of expression, and then bent witn easy 
grace to have the star fixed near her shoulder. That little ceremony 
had been over long enough for her to have exchanged playful 
speeches and received congratulations as she moved among the 
groups who were now interesting themselves in the results of the 
scoring ; but it happened that she stood outside examining the point 
of an arrow with rather an absent air when Lord Brackenshaw came 
up to her and said — 

“ Miss Harleth, here is a gentleman who is not willing to wait any 
longer for an introduction. He has been getting Mrs Davilow to 
send me wdth him. Will you allow me to mtroduce Mr Mallinger 
Grandcourtr* 
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CHAPTER XL 

The beji^nning of an acquaintance whether with persons or things is to get a definite 
outhuc for our ignorance. 

Mr Grandcourt’s wish to be introduced had no suddenness for 
Gwendolen ; but when Lord Brackenshaw moved aside a little for 
the, prefigured stranger to come forward and she felt herself face to 
face with the real man, there was a little shock which flushed her 
cheeks and vexatiously deepened with her consciousness of it. The 
shock came from the reversal of her expectations : GrandcouTt could 
hardly have been more unlike all her imaginary portraits of him. 
He was slightly taller than herself, and tlieir eyes seemed tq he on a 
level ; there was not the faintest smile on his face as he looked at 
her, not a trace of self-consciousness or anxiety in his bearing ; when 
he raised his hat he showed an extensive baldness surrounded with a 
mere fringe of reddish-blond hair, but he also showed a perfect hand ; 
the line of feature from brow to chin undisguised by beard was 
decidedly handsome, with only moderate departures from the per- 
pendicular, and the slight whisker too was perpendicular. It was 
not possible for a human aspect to be fmer from grimace or solicitous 
wrigglings ; also it was perhaps not possible for a breathing man wide 
awedee to look less animated. The correct Englishman, drawing 
himself up from his bow into rigidity, assenting severely, ^nd seem- 
ing to be in a state of inteinal drill, suggests a suppressed vivacity, 
and may be suspected of letting go with some vimence when he is 
released from parade ; but Grandcourt’s bearing had no rigidity, it 
inclined rather to the flaccid. His complexion had a faded fairness 
resembling that of on actress when bare of the artiflcial white and 
red ; his long narrow grey eyes expressed nothing but indifference. 

I Attempts at deifcription are stupid : who can all at once describe a 
I human being 1 even when he is presented to us we only begin that 
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knowledge of his appearance wMch must be completed by innumer- 
able impreseions itnder differing circumstances. We recognise the 
alphabet ; we are not sure of the language. I am only mentioning 
the TOints that Gwendolen saw by the li^t of a prepared contrast in 
the wt minutes of her meeting with GrandccfUrt: they were summed 
up in the words, “He is not ridiculpus.” But forthwith Lord 
Brackenshaw waa gone, and what is called conversation had begun, 
the first and constant element in itibeing that Grandcourt looked at 
Gwendolen persistently with a slightly exploring gaze, but without 
change of expression, while she only oCcasion^y looked at him 
with a flash ot observation a little softened by coquetry. Also, after 
her answers there was a longer or shorter pause before he spoke again. 

“ I used to think archery was a great bore,” Grandcourt began. He 
BTOke with a fine accent, but wi& a certain broken drawl, as of a 
distinguished personage with a distinguished cold on his chest. 

“Are you converted to-day 1” said Gwendolen. 

(Pause, during which she imagined various degrees and modes of 
opinion about herself that might be entertained by Grandcourt.) 

“ Yes, since I saw you shooting. In things of this sort one gen- 
erally sees people missinij and simpering.” 

“ 1 suppose you are a first-rate shot with a rifle.” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen, having taken a rapid observation 
of Grandcourt, made a brief graphic description of hun to an inde- 
finite hearer.) 

“ I have left off shooting.” 

“ Oh, then, you are a formidable person. People who have done 
things once and left them off make one feel very contemptible, as if 
one were using cast-off fashions. 1 hope you have not left off all 
follies, because 1 practise a great many.’^ 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen made several interpretations of 
her own speech.) 

“ What do you call follies ? ” 

“ Well, in general, I think whatever is agreeable is called a folly. 
But you have not left off hunting, I hear.” 

(Pause, wherein Gwendolen recalled what she had heard about 
Grandcourt’s position, and decided that he was the most aristocratic- 
looking man flie had ever seen.) . 

“ One must do something.” 

“ And do you care about the Uirf ? — or is that among the things 
you have left off 1 ” 

(5a\\se,^uimg wbicb. GmnioW ttiotLgbl ftiat a luan. oi 

ca\m, cold manneTB might be less disagreeable as a husband than 
other men, and not likely to interfere with his wife’s preferences.) 

“ I run a horse now and then ; but I don’t go in for the thing as 
some men do. Are you fond of horses ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed : I never like my life so well as when I am on horse- 
back, having a great gallop. I think of nothing. I only feel myself 
^ strong and happy.” * 
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(Pause, yrherein Gwendolen wondered whethertGrandoouit would 
like what she said, but assured herself that she was not going to dis- 
guise her tastes.) 

“ Do you like danger^?” 

don’t know. When I am on horseback I never think of 
danger. It seems to me that if 1 broke my bones 1 should not feel 
it. ‘ I should go at anything that^came in my wa^” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen had run through a whole'hunt- 
ing season with two chosen hunters to ride at will.) 

‘‘^You would perhaps like tiger-huntii^ or pm-sticking. I saw 
some of that for a season or two in the East. Everything here is 
poor stuff after that.” 

“ You are fond of danger, then ? ” 

(Pause, wherein Gwendolen speculated on the probability that the 
men of coldest manners were the most adventurous, and felt the 
strength of, her own insight, supposing the question had to be 
decided.) 

One must have something or other. But one gets used to it.” 

“ I begin to think I am very fortunate, because everything is new 
to me : it is only that I can’t get enougn of it. I an^ not used to 
anything except being dull, which I should like to leave off as you 
have left off shooting.” 

(Pause, during which it occurred to Gwendolen that a mau of cold 
and distinguished manners might possibly be a dull companion ; but 
on the other hand she thought tha{ most persons were dull, that she 
had not observed husbands to be companions — and that after all she 
was not going to accept Grandcourt.) 

“ Why are you dull ? ” 

“ This is a dreadful neighbourhood. There is nothing to*be done 
in it. That is why I practised my arch^.” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen reflected that the Ufe of an 
unmarried woman who could not go about and had no command of 
anything must necessarily be dull through all the degrees of com- 
parison as time went on.) 

“ You have made yourself queen of it. I imagine you will carry 
the first prize.” 

‘‘ 1 don’t know that. I have great rivals. Did you not observe 
how well Miss Arrowpoint shot ? ” 

(Pause, wherein Gwendolen was thinking that men had been 
known to choose some one else than the woman they most admired, 
and recalled several experiences of that kind in novels.) 

‘‘ Miss Arrowpoint 1 No— that is, yes.” 

“ Shall we go now and hear what the scoring says 7 Every one is 
going to the other end^now — shall we join them 7 1 think my uncle 
IS looking towards me. He perhaps wants me.” 

Gwendolen found a relief for herself by thus changing the situa- 
tion ; not that the tete-d-tSte was quite disagreeable to her ; but while 
it lasted she /ipparently could not get rid of the unwonted flush in 
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her cheeks and th# senee of snrpriBe which made her feel less mis- 
tress of herself than usual. And this Mr Grandcourt, who seemed 
to feel his own unportance more than he did hers — a sort of unrea- 
sonableness few of us can tolerate — ^must notdake for granted that he 
was of great moment to her, or that because others speculated on liim 
as a desirable match she held herself altogether at his beck. How 
Grandcourt had filled up the paus^ will be more evident here^ter. 

"You have just missed the gold arrow, Gwendolen,*' said Mr 
Gascoigne. " Miss Juliet Fenn scores eight above vou." 

"lam very glad to hear it. I should have felt that I was making 
myself too disagreeable — ^taking the best of everything,” said Gwen- 
dolen, quite easily. 

It was impossible to be jealous of Juliet Fenn, a girl as middling 
j as mid-day market in everything but her archery and her plainness, 
in which last she was noticeamy like her father: underhung and 
with receding brow resembling that of the more intelligent fishes. 
(Surely, considering the importance which is given to such an 
accident in female offspring, marriageable men, or what the new 
English calls "intending bridegrooms,” should look at themselves 
dispassionately in the glass, since their natural selection of a mate 
prettier than themselves is not certain to bar the effect of their own 
ugliness.) 

There was now a lively movement in the mingling groups, which 
carried the talk along with it. Every one spoke to every one else by 
turns, and Gwendolen, who chose to see what was going on around 
her now, observed that Grandcourt was having Klesmer presented to 
him by some one unknown to her — a middle-aged man with dark 
full face and fat hands, who seemed to be on the e^iest terms with 
both, and presently led the way in joining the Arrowrwinta, who^e 
acquaintance had already been made by both him ana Grandcourt. 
Who this stronger was she did not core much to know; but she 
wiished to observe what was Grandcourt's manner towaids others 
than herself. Precisely the same ; except that he did not look much 
at Miss Arrowpoint, but ratlier at Klesmer, who was speaking with 
animation — ^now stretching out his long fingers horizontally, now 
pointing downwards with his fore-finger, now folding his arms and 
tossing his mane, while he addressed himself first to one and then 
the other, including Grandcourt,*who listened with an impassive face 
and narrow eyes, his left fore-finger in his waistcoat-pocket, and his 
right slightly touching his thin whisker. 

" I wonder which style Miss Arrowpoint admires most,” was a 
thought that glanced through Gwendolen's mind while her eyes and 
lips gathered rather a mocking expression. But she womd not 
indulge her sense of amusement by watching a.s if she were curious, 
and me gave all her animation to those immediately around her, 
determined not to care whether Mr Grandcourt came near her again 
or not • 

He did come, however, and at a moment when he ^could propose 
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to conduct Mrs Davilow to her carria^. Shall tee meet again in 
the ball-ioom?” she said, as he raised his hat at par^g. The yes” 
in rraly had the usual slight drawl and perfect mvity. 

“ You were wrong for^once, Gwendolen,” said Mrs Davilow, during 
their few minutes’ drive to the castle. 

“ In what, mamma ?” i 

About Mr Grandcourt’s appearance and mannew. You can’t find 
anything ridiculous in him.” 

^ I suppose I could if I tried, but I don’t want to do it,” said Gwen- 
dolen, ratW pettishly ; and her mamma was afraid to say more. 

It was the rule on these occasions for the ladies and gentlemen to 
<line apart, so that the dinner might make a time of comparative ease 
and rest for both. Indeed the gentlemen had a set of archery stories 
about the epicurism of the ladies, who had somehow been reported 
to show a revoltingly masculine judgment in venison, even asking 
for the fat — g, proof of the frightfm rate at which corruption might 
go on in women, but for severe social restraint. And every year the 
amiable Loid Brackenshaw, who was something of a govamet, men- 
tioned Byron’s opinion that a woman should never be seen eating, — 
introducing it with a confidential — “ The fact is” as if he were for 
the first time admitting his concurrence in that sentiment of the 
refined poet. 

In the ladies’ dining-room it was evident that Gwendolen was not 
a general favourite with her own sex ; there were no beginnings of 
intimacy between her and other. girls, and in conversation they 
rather noticed what she said than spoke to her in free exchange. 
Perhaps it was that she was not much interested in them, and when 
left alone in their company had a sense of empty benches. Mrs 
Vulcany once remarked that Miss Harleth was too fond of the gen- 
tlemen ; but we know that she was not in the least fond of them — 
she was only fond of their homage — and women did not give her 
homage. The exception to this willing aloofness from her was Miss 
Arrowpoint, who often managed unostentatiouBly to be by her side, 
and talked to her with quiet friendliness. 

She knows, as I do, that our friends are ready to quarrel over a 
husband for us,” thought Gwendolen, “ and she is determined not to 
enter into the quarrel.” 

“ I think Miss Arrowpoint has the best manners I ever saw,” said 
Mrs Davilow, when she and Gwendolen were in a dressing-room 
with Mrs Gascoigne and Anna, but at a distance where they could 
have their talk apart. 

“ I wish I were like her,” said Gwendolen. 

Why ? Are you getting discontented with yourself, Gwen ? ” 

“ No ; but I am discontented with thinm. She seems contented.” 

^'I am sure you ought to be satisfied to-day. You must have 
enjoyed the shooting. I saw you did.” 

“ Oh, that is^over now, and I don’t know what will come next,” 
said Gwendolep, stretching herself with a sort of moan and throwing 
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up her 'anns. Thiy were bare now: it was the fashion to dance in 
the archery dress, throwing off the jacket ; and the simplicity of her 
white cashmere with its border of ^e green set off her form to the 
utmost. A thin line of gold round her neck, and the gold star on 
her breast, were her only ornaments. Her smooth soft hair piled up 
into a grand crown made a clear line about her brow. Sir Joshua 
would have been glad to take her ^portrait ; and he would have had 
an easier task than the historian at least in this, that he would not 
have had to represent the truth of change — only to give stability to 
one beautiful moment. 

‘‘The dancing will come next,'* said Mrs Davilow. “You are 
sure to enjoy that” 

“ I shall only dance in the quadrille. I told Mr Clintock so. I 
shall not waltz or polk with any one.*’ 

“ Why in the world do you say that all on a sudden ?” 

“ I can’t bear having ugly people so near me.” 

“ Whom do you mean by ugly people ?** 

“Oh, plenty.” 

“ Mr Clintock, for example, is not ugly.” Mrs Davilow dared not 
mention Grandcourt. 

“ Well, I hate woollen cloth touching me.** 

“ Fancy !” said Mrs Davilow to her sister who now came up from 
the other end of the room. “ Gwendolen says she will not waltz or 
polk.”. 

“ She is rather riven to whims, I think,” said Mrs Gascoigne, 
gravely. “ It wouid be more becoming in her to behave as other 
voung ladies do on such an occasion as this; especially when she 
has Imd the advantage of first-rate dancing lessons.” 

“ Why should I waltz if 1 don’t like it, aunt ? It is not in the 
Catechism.” 

“ My dear /” said Mrs Gascoigne, in a tone of severe check, and 
Anna looked frightened at Gwendolen’s daring. But they all passed 
on without saying more. 

Apparently something had changed Gwendolen’s mood since the 
hour of exulting enjoyment in the archery-ground. But she did not 
look the worse under the chandeliers in the ball-room, where the 
soft splendour of the scene and the pleasant odours from the conser- 
vatory could not but be soothing to the temper, when accompanied 
with the consciousness of being pre-eminently sought for. Hardly a 
dancing ffian but was anxious to have her for a partner, and each 
whom she accepted was in a state of melancholy remonstrance that 
she would not waltz or polk. 

“ Are you under a vow. Miss Harleth Why are you so cruel 
to us all*?” — “ You waltzed with me in February.” — “And you who 
waltz so perfectly !” were exclamations not without piquancy for 
her. The ladies who waltzed, naturally thought that Miss Harleth 
only wanted to make herself particular; but her 'unde when he 
overheard her refusal supported her by saying — 
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“ Gwendolen has usuall^r good reaBons.” He tl4buglit she was cer- 
tainly more distinguished in not waltzitig, and he wished her to be 
distinguished. The archery ball was intended to be kept at the sub- 
dued pitch that suited %11 dimities clerical and secular: it was not 
fm escapement for youthful high spirits, and he himself was of 
opinion that the fashionable dances were too much of a romp. 

Among the remonstrant danci^^g men, however, Mr Grandcourt 
was not numbered. After standing up for a quadrille with Miss 
Arrowpoint, it seemed that he meant to ask ior no other partner. 
Gwendolen observed him frequently with the Arrowpoints, but he 
never took an opportunity of approaching her. Mr Gascoigne was 
sometimes speaking to him ; but Mr Gascoigne was everywhere. It 
was in her mind now that she would probably after all not have the 
least trouble about him : perhaps he hod looked at her without any 
particular admiration, and was too much used to everything in the 
world to think of her as more than one of the girls who were invited 
in that part of the country. Of course ! It was ridAulous of elders 
to entertain notions about what a man would do, witliout having 
seen him even through a telescope. Probably he meant to marry 
Miss Arrowpoint. Whatever might come, she, Gwendolen, was not 
going to he disappointed ; the affair was a joke whichever way it 
turned, for she had never committed herself even by a silent confi- 
dence in anything Mr Grandcourt would do. Stillj^ she noticed that 
he did sometimes quietly and gradually change his position according 
to hers, so that he could see her whenever she was dancing, and if he 
did not admire her — so much the worse for him. 

This movement for tlie sake of being in sight of her was more 
direct than usual rather late in the evening, when Gwendolen had 
accepted Klesmer as a partner; and that wide-glancing personage, 
who saw everything and nothing by turns, said to her when they 
wore walking, ** Mr Grandcourt is a man of taste. He likes to see 
you dancing.” 

Perhaps he likes to look at what is gainst his taste,” said Gwen- 
dolen, with a light laugh ; she was ijuite courageous with Klesmer 
now. He may be so tired of adminng that he likes disgust for a 
vari^.” 

Tliose words are not suitable to your lips,” said Klesmer, quickly, 
with one of his grand frowns, while he shook his hand as if to banish 
the discordant sounds. 

Are you as critical of words as of music 1 ” • 

‘‘ Certainly I am. I should require your words to be what your 
face and form are — always among the meanings of a noble musicl” 

“ That is a compliment as well as a correction. I am obliged for 
both. But do you know I am bold enough to wish to correct you, 
and require you to understand a joke ?” 

“One may understand jokes without liking them,” said the 
terrible Klesme:!. “ I have had opera books sent me full of jokes ; 
it was just berause I understood them that I did not like them. 
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The cozDic pe(^l<| are ready to challenge a man because he looks 
grave. ^ You don't see the Mtticism, sir 1' * No, sir, but I see what 
you meant.' Then I am what we cm ticketed as a feUow without 
eaprit But, in fact,” said Klesmer, suddenly ^Iropping from his quick 
narrative to a reflective tone, with an impressive frown, I am very 
sensible to wit and humour.” 

I am glad yop tell me that,” said Gwendolen, not without some 
wickedness of intention. But KlSsmer's thoughts had flown off on 
the wings of his own statement, as their habit was, and she had the 
wickedness all to herself. “ Fray, who is that standing near the canl* 
room door?” she went on, seeing there the same stranger with whom 
Klesmer had been in animated talk on the archery-ground. “ He is 
a Mend of yours, I think.” 

“ No, no ; an amateur I liave seen in town : Lush, a Mr Lush — 
too fond of Meyerbeer and Scribe — too fond of the meclianical- 
dramatic.” 

^'Thanks. I wanted to know whether you thought* his face and 
form required that his words should be among the meanings of noble 
music 1” Klesmer was conqriered, and flashed at her a delightful 
smile which made them quite Mendly until she begged to be depos- 
ited by the side of her mamma. 

Three minutes afterwards her preparations for Grandcourt's indif- 
ference were all cancelled. Turning her head after some remark to 
her mother, she found that he had made his way up to her. 

May I ask if you are tired of dancing, Miss Harleth he began, 
looking down with his former unperturbed expreasit)n. 

" Not in the least.” 

“ Will you do me the honour — ^the next — or another quadrille? ” 

“ I s];Lould have been very happy,” said Gwendolen, looking at her 
card, “ but I am engaged for the next to Mr Clintock— and indeed 1 
perceive that I am doomed for every quadrille : I have not one to 
dispose of.” She was not sorry to punish Mr Graiidcourt's tardiness, 
yet at the same time she would have Hked to dance with him. Shti 
gave him a channing smile as she looked up to deliver her answer, 
and he stood still looking dovni at her with no smile at all. 

I am unfortunate in being too late,” he said, after a moment's 
pause. 

“ It seemed to me that you did upt care for dancing,” said Gwen- 
dolen. ‘‘ I thought it might be one of the things you had left off,” 

“ Yes, but I have not begun to dance with you,” said Grandcourt. 
Always th^e was the same pause before he took up his cue. " You 
make dancing a new thing, as you make archery.” 

• " Is novelty always agreeable ? ” 

“ No, no — not always.” 

" Then I don't know whether to feel flattered or not. When you 
had once danced with mo there would be no more novelty in it.” 

“ On the contrary ; there would probably be much more.” 

That is deep. I don’t understand,” 
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Is it difficult to make Miss HarletH understand her power f’’ 
Here Grandcourt had turned to Mrs JDavilow, who, smiling gently 
at her daughter, said — 

I think she does not generally strike people as slow to under- 
stand.” • 

Mamma,” said Gwendolen, in a deprecating tone, I am ador- 
ably stupid, and want everything explained to me — when the mean- 
ing is pleasant.” • • 

‘‘ If you are stupid, I admit that stupidity is adorable,” returned 
Grandcourt, after the usual pause, and without change of tone. But 
clearly he knew what to say. 

" I begin to think that my cavalier has forgotten me,” Gwendolen 
observed after a little while. I see the quadrille is being formed.” 

“ He deserves to be renounced,” said Grandcourt. 

“ I think he is very pardonable,” said Gwendolen. 

“ There must have been some misunderstanding,” said Mrs Davi- 
low. “ Mr*Clmtock was too anxious about the engagement to have 
forgotten it.” 

But now Lady Brackenshaw came up and said, ** Miss Harleth, 
Mr Clintock has cliaiged me to express to you his deep regret that 
he was obliged to leave without having the pleasure of dancing with 
you ag'ain. An express came from his father the archdeacon : some- 
thing important : he was obliged to go. He was au d^sespoirP 

“ Oh, he was very good to remember the engagement under the 
circumstances,” said Gwendolen. “ I am sorry he was called away.” 
It wa^^ easy to be politely sorrow^ on so felicitous an occasion. 

“ Then I can profit by Mr Clintocks misfortune ?” said Grand- 
court. " May I hope that you will let me take his place ?” 

“ I shall be very happy to dance the next quadrille with you.” 

The appropriateness of the event seemed an auguiv; and as 
Gwendolen stood up for the quadrille with Grandcourt, there was a 
revival in her of the exultation — the sense of carrying everything be- 
fore her, which she had felt earlier in the day. No man could have 
wanted through the quadrille with more irreproachable ease than 
Grandcourt ; and the absence of all eagerness in his attention to her 
suited his partner's taste. She was now convinced that he meant to 
distinguish her, to mark his admiration of her in a noticeable way ; 
and it began to appear probable that she would have it in her power 
to reject him, whence there 'was a pleasure in reckoning up the 
advantages which would make her rejection splendid, and in giving 
Mr Grandcourt his utmost value. It was also agreeabih to divine 
that his exclusive selection of her to dance with, fiom among all the 
unmarried ladies present, would attract observation; though she 
studiously avoided seeing this, and at the end of the quadrille 
wdked away on Grandcourt’s arm as if she had been one of the 
shortest sighted instead of the longest and widest sighted of mor- 
tals. They encounteied Miss Arrowpoint, who was standing with 
Lady Brackenshaw and a group of gentlemen. The heiress looked 
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at Qwendolen inv^ingly and said, 1 hope you will vote with us, 
Miss Harleth, and Mr Grandcourt too, though he is not an archer" 
Gwendolen and Grandcourt paused to join the group, and found 
that the voting turned on the project of a picnic archery meeting to 
be held in Cc^ell Chase, where the evening entertainment would 
be more poetic than a ball under chandeliers — a feast of sunset 
lights along the glades and through the branches and over the shlcpin 
tree-tops. «• 

Gwendolen thought the scheme delightful — equal to playin" 
Bobin Hood and Maid Marian ; and Mr Grandcourt, when appealed 
to a second time, said it was a thing to be done ; whereupon Mr 
Lush, who stood behind Lady Brackensliaw^s elbow, drew Gwendo- 
len’s notice by saying, with a familiar look and tone, to Grandcourt, 
“ Diplow would be a good place for the meeting, and more conveni- 
ent: there’s a fine bit between the oaks towards the north gate.’’ 

Impossible to look more unconscious of being addressed than 
Grandcourt; but Gwendolen took a new survey of tlie speaker, 
deciding, first, that he must be on terms of intimacy with the tenant 
of Diplow, and, secondly, that she would never, if she could help it, 
let him come within a yard of her. She was subject to physical 
antipathies, and Mr Lush’s prominent eyes, fat though not clumsy 
figure, and strong black grey-besprinkled hair of frizzy thickness, 
which, with the rest of his prosperous person, was enviable to many, 
created one of the strongest of ner antipathies. To be safe from his 
looking- at her, she murmured to Grandcourt, “ 1 should like to 
continue walking.’’ 

He obeyed immediately ; but when they were thus away from any 
audience, he spoke no word for several minutes, and she, out of a 
half- amused, half- serious inclination for experiment, would not 
speak fitst. They turned into the large conservatoiy, beautifully 
lit up with Chinese lamps. The other couples there were at a dis- 
tance which would not have interfered witn any dialogue, but still 
they walked in silence until they had reached the farther end where 
there was a fiush of pink light, and the second w'ide opening into 
the ball-room. Grandcourt, when they had half turned round, paused 
and said languidly* — 

" Do you nke this kind of thing 

If the situation had been described to Gwendolen half an hour 
before, she would have laughed heakily at it, and could only have 
imagined herself returning a playful, satirical answer. But for some 
mysterious ‘reason — ^it was a mystery of which she had a faint won- 
dering conscioasnesa — she dared not be satirical : she had begun to 
feel a wand over her that made her afraid of offending Grandcourt. 

*^Ye8,’’ she said, quietly, without considering what ^'kind of 
thing” was meant — ^whether the flowers, the scents, the ball in 
general, or this episode of walking with Mr Grandcourt in particular. 
And they returned along the conservatory without farther interpre- 
tation. She then proposed to go and sit down in her old place, and 
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Vhej walked among scattered couples preparing f|r the waltz to the 
spot where Mrs Davilow had been seated all the evening. As thev 
approached it her seat was vacant, but she was coming towards it 
again, and, to Gwendolen's shuddering annoyance, with Mr Lush at 
her elbow. There was^no avoiding the con&ontation : her mamma 
came close to her before they had reached the seats, and, after a quiet 
CTepting smile, said innocently, ** Gwendolen, dear,^let me present Mr 
Lush to you.’' Having just in^e^he acquaintance of this personage, 
as an intimate and constant companion of Mr Grandcourt’s, Mrs 
Davilow imagined it altogether desirable that her daughter also 
should make the acquaint^ce. 

It was hardly a bow that Gwendolen gave — rather, it was the 
slightest forward sweep of the head away from the physiognomy 
that inclined itself towmds her, and she immediately moved towards 
her seat, saying, “ I want to put on my burnous.” No sooner had 
she reached it, than Mr Lush was there, and had the burnous in his 
hand: to annoy this supercilious young lady, he would incur the 
offence of forestalling urandcourt; and, holding up the gannent 
close to Gwendolen, he said, “ Pray, permit me 1 ” But she, wheel- 
ing away from him as if he had been a muddy hound, glided on to 
the ottoman, saving, " No, thank you.” 

A man who forgave this would have much Christian feeling, sup- 
posing he had intended to be agreeable to the young lady; but 
before he seized the burnous Mr Lush had ceased to have that inten- 
tion. Grandcoui't quietlv took the drapery from him, and Mr Lush, 
with a slight bow movea away. * 

You hud perhaps better put it on,” said Mr Grandcourt, looking 
down on her without change of expression. 

“ Thanks ; perhaps it would be wise,” said Gwendolen, rising, and 
submitting very gracefully to take the burnous on her shoulders. 

After that, Mr Grandcourt exchanged a few polite speeches with 
Mrs Davilow, and, in taking leave, asked permission to call at 
Offendene the next day. He was evidently not offended by the 
insult directed towards his Mend. Certainly, Gwendolen's refusal 
of the burnous from Mr Lush was open to the interpretation that idie 
wished to receive it from Mr Granocourt. But she, poor child, had 
had no design in this action, and was simply following her antipathy 
and inclination, confiding in them as she did in the more reflective 
judgments into which they entered as sap into leafage. Gwendolen 
had no sense that these men were dark enigmas to her, or that she 
needed any help in drawing conclusions ^out them — Grand- 
court at least. The chief question was, how far his character and 
ways might answer her wishes ; and unless she were satisfied about 
that, she had said to herself that she would not accept his offer. 

Could there be a slenderer, more insignificant thread in human 
history than this consciousness of a ^1, busy with her small infer- 
ences of the way in which she could make her life pleasant in a 
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time^ too, when idgas were with fresh vigour making armies of them- 
selves, and the universal kinship was declaring itself fiercely : when 
women on the other side of the world would not mpum for the 
husbands and sons who died bravely in a common cause, and men 
stinted of bread on our side of the world he&rd of that willing loss 
and were patient: a time when the soul of man was waking to 
pulses which had for centuries been beating in him unheard, until 
their full sum made a new life of terror or of joy. 

What in the midst of that mighty drama are girls and their blind 
visions ? They are the Yea or Nay of that good for which men are 
enduring and fighting. In these delicate vessels is borne onward 
tlirough the ages the treasure of human affections. 


CHAPTEE XII. 

. O gentlemen, the time of life is short ; 

To spend that shortness basely were too long. 

If life did ride upon a dial's point, 

Btill ending at tiie arrival of an honr." 

—Shakespeare : Henry IV. 

On the second day after the Archery Meeting, Mr Henleigh 
Mallinger Grandcourt was at his breakfast-table with Mr Lusli. 
Everything around them was agreeable : the summer air through 
the open windows, at which the dogs could walk in from the md 
green turf on the lawn; the soft, purplish colouring of the park 
beyond, ^stretching towards a mass of bordering wood ; the still life- 
in the *room, which seemed the stiller for its sober antiquated 
elegance, as if it kept a conscious, well-bred silence, unlike the rest- 
lessness of vulgar furniture. 

Whether the gentlemen were agreeable to each other was less 
evident. Mr Grandcourt had drawn his chair aside so as to face the 
lawn, and, with his left leg over another choir, and his right elbow’ 
on the table, was smoking a large cigar,- while his companion was 
still eating. The dogs— half-a-dozen of various kinds were moving 
lazily in and out, or taking attitudes of brief attention — ^gave a 
vacillating preference first to one gentleman, then to the otlier; 
being dog^ in such good circuinst^ces that they could play at 
hunger, and liked to be served with delicacies which they declined 
to put into their mouths; all except Fetch, the beautiful liver- 
coloured water-spaniel, which sat with its fore-paws firmly planted 
and its expressive brown face turned upward, watching Grandcourt 
with unshaken constancy. He held in his lap a tiny JSIaltese dog 
with a tiny silver collar and bell, and when he had a hand unused 
by cigar or coffee-cup, it rested on this small parcel of animal 
warmth. I fear that Fetch was jealous, and wounded that her 
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master gave her no word or look ; at last it seei^ed that she could 
bear this neglect no longer, and she gently put her large silky paw 
on her master’s leg. Grandcourt looked at her with unchanged Tace 
for half a minute, and*^en took the trouble to lay down his cigar 
while he lifted the unimpassioned Fluff close to his chin and gave 
it caressing pats, all the while gravely watching Fetch, who, poor 
thing, whimpered interruptedly, as if trying to repress that sign of 
discontent, and at last rested uer head beside the appealing paw, 
looking up with piteous beseeching. So, at least, a lover of dogs 
must have interpieted Fetch, and Grandcourt kept so many dogs 
that he was reputed to love them ; at any rate, his impulse to act 
just in this way started from such an interpretation. But when the 
amusing anguish burst forth in a howling bark, Grandcourt pushed 
Fetch (lown without speaking, and, depositing Fluff carelessly on 
the table (where his black nose predominated over a salt-cellar), 
began to look to his cigar, and found, with some annoyance against 
Fetch as the cause, that the brute of a cigar required relighting. 
Fetch, having begun to wail, found, like others of her sex, that it 
was not easy to leave off ; indeed, the second howl was a louder one, 
and the third was like unto it. 

Turn out that brute, will you 1 ” said Grandcourt to Lush, with- 
out raising his voice or looking at him — as if he counted on atten- 
tion to the smallest sign. 

And Lush immediately rose, lifted Fetch, though she was rather 
heavy and he was not fond of stooping, and carried her out, disposing 
of her in some way tl^t took him a couple of minutes before he 
returned. He then lit a cigar, placed himself at an angle where he 
could see Grand court’s face without turning, and presently said — 

“ Shall you ride or drive to Quetcham to-day 

“ I am not going to Quetcham.” 

You did not go yesterday.” 

Grandcourt smoked in silence for half a minute, and then said — 

“ I suppose you sent my caid and inquiries.” 

“ I went myself at four, and said you were sure to be there shortly. 
They would suppose some accident prevented you from fulfilling the 
intention. Especially if you go to-day.” 

Silence for a couple of minutes. Then Grandcourt said, “ What 
men are invited here with their wives ?” 

Lush drew out a note-book. “ The Csmtain and Mrs Torrington 
come next week. Then there are Mr Hollis, and Lady Flora, and 
the Cushats, and the Gogolfs.” 

“ Rather a ragged lot,” remarked Grandcourt after a while. “'Why 
did you ask the Gogoffs ? When you wuite invitations in my name, 
be good enoKigh to give me a list, instead of bringing down a giantess 
on me without my^owledge. She spoils the look of the room.” 

“ You invited the Gogoffs yourself, when you met them in Paris.” 

“ What ha^my meeting them in Paris to do with it il I told you 
to give me a Hst.” 
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Grandcourt, likelmny others, had two lemarkablj ^fferont voices- 
Hitherto we have heard him speaking in a superncial interrupted 
drawl suggestive chiefly of languor and ennui. But this last brief 
speech was uttered in subdued, inward, yelc^distinct tones, which 
Lush had long been used to recognise as the expression of a peremp- 
tory wilL 

“ Are there any pther couples you would like to invite ? ” 

“ Yes ; think of some decent people, with a daughter or two. And 
one of your damned musicians. But not a comic fellow.’* 

“ 1 wonder if Klesmer would consent to coipe to us when he leaves 
Quetcham. Nothing but first-rate music will go down with Miss 
Arrowpoint.” 

Lush spoke carelessly, but he was really seizing an opportunity 
and fixing on observant look on Grandcourt, who now for the first 
time turned his eyes towards his companion, but slowly, and with- 
out ^speaking until he had given two long luxurious puffs, 'when he 
said, perhaps in a lower tone than ever, but with a perceptible edge 
of contempt — 

What in the name of nonsense have I to do with Miss Arrow- 
point and her music 1 ” 

“ Well, something,” said Lush, jocosely. You need not give 
yourself much trouble, perhaps, fiut some forms must be gone 
J through before a man can marry a million.” 

" Very likely. But I am not going to marry a million.” 

‘‘That’s a pity — ^to fling away an opportunity of this sort, and 
knock down your own plans.” 

“ Your plans, I suppose you mean.” 

“You have some debts, you know, and things may turn out 
inconveniently after all. The heirship is not absolutely certain.” 

Grandcourt did not answer, and Lush W'ent on. 

“ It really is a fine opportunity. The father and mother ask for 
nothing better, I can see, and the daughter’s looks and manners 
require no allowances, any more than if she hadn’t a sixpence. She 
is not beautiful ; but equal to carrying any rank. And she is not 
likely to refuse such prospects as you can offer her.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“The father and mother would let you do anything you liked 
with them.” 

“ But I should not like to do anything "with them.” 

Here it 'v^as Lush who made a little pause before speaking again, 
and then he said in a deep voice of remonstrance, “ Good God, Grand- 
court ! after your experience, will you let a whim interfere with your 
comfortable settlement in life ?” 

“ ^ore your oratory. I know what I am going to do.” 

“ What f ” Lush put down his cigar and thrust his hands into his 
side pockets, as if he had to face something exasperating, but meant 
to keep his temper. v 

“ I am going to many the other girL” 
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^ ^‘Have you falleu in loTe?” This questioA canied a stiong 
Bucer. 

“ I am going to marry her.” 

You have made he\ an offer already, then 

«No.” 

“ She is a young lady with a will of her own, I fancy. Extremely 
well fitted to make a rumpus. She would know i^hat she liked.’' 

She doesn’t like you,” sai^ Grandcourt, with the ghost of a 
smile. 

“ Perfectly true,” said Lush, adding again in a markedly sneering 
tone, “ However, if you aiid she are devoted to each other, that will 
he enough.” 

Gran£:ouTt took no notice of this speech, but sipped his coffee, 
rose, and strolled out oh the lawn, all the dogs following him. 

Lush glanced after him a moment, then resumed his oigor and 
lit it, but smoked slowly, consulting his beard with inspecting ^yes 
and fingers, *till he finally stroked it with an air of having arrived at 
some conclusion, and said, in a subdued voice — 

“ Check, old boy!” 

Lush, being a man of some ability, had not known Grandcourt 
for fifteen years without leai-ning what sort of measures were use- 
less with him, though what sort might be useful remaiiied often 
dubious. In the beginning of his career he held a fellowship, and 
was near taking orders for the sake of a college living, but not being 
fond of that prospect accepted instead the office of travelling com- 
panion to a marquess, and afterwards to young Grandcourt, who had 
lost his father early, and who found Lush so convenient that he had 
allowed him to become prime minister in all his more personal 
affairs. The habit of fifteen years had made Grandcourt more and 
more in need of Lush’s handiness, and Lnsh more and more in need 
of the lazy luxury to which his transactions on behalf of Grandcourt 
made no interruption worth reckoning. I cannot say that the same 
lengthened habit had intensified Grandcourt’s want of respect for his 
companion since that want had been absolute from the beginning, 
but it had confirmed his sense that he might kick Lush if he chose 
— only ho never did choose to kick any animal, because the act of 
kicking is a compromising attitude, and a gentleman’s dogs should 
be kicked for him. He only said things which might have exposed 
himself to be kicked if his confidant had been a man of independent 
spirit. But w^t son of a vicar who has stinted hig wife and 
daughters of calico in order to send his male offspring to Oxford, can 
keep an independent spirit when he is bent on dining with high dis- 
criminatioii, riding good horses, living generally in the most luxu- 
riant honey-blossomed clover — and aU wdthout working ? Mr Lush 
had passed for a scholar once, and had still a sense of scholarship 
when he -was not trying to remember much of it ; but the bachelors’ 
and other arts^w'hich soften manners are a time-honoured prepara- 
tion for sinecures ; and Lush’s present comfortable provision was os 
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' as a sinecure Cb not requiring more than the odour of depaite 4 
lijpning. He was not unconscious of being held kickable, but he pre- 
ferred counting that estimate among the peculiarities of Qrandcourt’s 
character, which made one of his incalculable moods or judgments 
08 good as another. Since in his own opinion he had never done a 
bad action, it did not seem necessary to consider whether he should 
be likely to commjlt one if his love of ease required it. Lush's love 
of ease was well satisfied at presenfj and if his puddings were rolled 
) towards him in the dust, he took the inside bits and found them 
' relishing. 

This morning, for example, though he had encountered more 
annoyance tlian usual, he went to his private sitting-room and played 
a go(^ hour on the violoncello. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

" Philistia, be thou glad of me I” 

Grandcourt having made up his mind to marry Miss Harleth 
showed a power of adapting means to ends. During the next fort- 
night there was hardly a day on which by some arrangement or other 
he did not see her, or prove by emphatic attentions that she occu- 

E ied his thoughts. His cousin Mrs Torrington was now doing the 
onours of his house, so that Mrs Davilow and Gwendolen could 
be invited to a large party at Diplow in which there were many wit- 
nesses how the host distinguished the dowerless beauty, and showed 
no solicitude about the heiress. The world — I mean Mr Gascoigne 
and ^ the families worth speaking of within visiting distance of 
Pennicote— felt an assurance on the subject which in the Rector’s 
mind converted itself into a resolution to do his duty by his niece 
and see that the settlements were adequate. Indeed the wonder to 
him and Mrs Davilow was that the offer for which so many suitable 
occasions presented themselves had not been already mode; and in 
this wonder Grandcourt himself was not without a share. When he 
hadl;old his resolution to Lush he h^' thought that the affa ir would 
be concluded more quickly, and to his owm surprise he had repeat- 
edly promised himself in a morning that he would to-day give 
Gwendolen the opportunity of accepting him, and had found in the 
evening that the necessary formality was still unaccomplished. This 
remarkable fact served to heighten his determination on another day. 
He had nevej admitted to himself that Gwendolen might refuse 
him, but— heaven help us all ! — we are often unable to act on our 
certainties ; qur objection to a contrary issue (were it possible) is so 
strong that it rises like a spectral illusion between us and our 
certainty ; we are rationally sure that the blind-worm cannot bite 
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us mortally, but it would be so intolerable to t>e bitten, and the 
creature has a biting look— we decline to handle it. 

He had asked leave to have a beautiful horse of his brought for 
Gwendolen to ride, lirs DavUow was to accouraany her in &e car- 
riage, and they were to go to Diplow to lunch, Grandcourt conduct- 
ing them. It was a fine mid-harvest time» not too warm for a noon- 
day ride of five miles to be delig}itful : the poppies glowed on the 
borders of the fields, there was enough breeze to move gently like a 
social spirit among the ears of uncut com, and to wing the shadow of 
a cloud across the soft grey downs ; here the sheaves were standing, 
there the horses were straining their muscles under the last load from 
a wide space of stubble, but everywhere the green pastures made a 
broader setting for the corn-fields, and the cattle took their rest under 
wide branches. The road lay through a bit of country where the 
dairy-farms looked much as they did in the days of our forefathers 
— ^where peace and permanence seemed to find a home away from | 
the busy change that sent the railway train flying in the distance. 

But the spirit of peace and permanence did not penetrate poor 
Mrs Davilow’s mind so as to overcome her habit of uneasy forebod- 
ing. Gwendolen and Grandcourt cantering in front of her, and then 
slackening their pace to a conversational walk till the carriage came 
up with them again, made a gratifying sight ; but it served chiefly to 
keep up the conflict of hopes and fears about her daughter's, lot. 
Here was an irresistible opportunity for a lover to speak and put 
an end to all uncertainties, and Mrs Davilow could only hope with 
trembling that Gwendolen’s decision would be favourable. Cer- 
tainly if Bex’s love had been repugnant to her, Mr Grandcourt 
had the advantage of being in complete contrast with Rex; and 
that he had produced some quite novel impression on hen seemed 
evident in her marked abstinence from satirical observations, nay, 
her total silence about his characteristics, a silence which Mrs Davi- 
low did not dare to break, ‘'Is he a man she would be happy 
with ?” — ^was a question that inevitably arose in the mother’s mind. 
“Well, perhai)s as happy as she would be with any one else — or as 
most other women are^’ — ^was the answer wdth which she tried to 
<j^uiet herself ; for she could not imagine Gwendolen under the influ- 
ence of any feeling which would make her satisfied in what we tradi- 
tionally ctdl “ mean circumstances.” 

Grandcourt’s own thought was looking in the same direction : he 
wanted to have done with the uncertainty that belonged# to ^ his not 
having spoken. As to any further uncertainty— well, it was some- 
thing without any reasonable basis, some quality in the air which 
acted as an irritant to his wishes. 

Gwendolen enjoyed the riding, but her pleasure did not break 
forth in girlish unpremeditated chat and laughter as it did on that 
morning with Bex. She spoke a little, and even laughed, but with 
I a lightness as i»f a far-off echo : for her too there was some peculiar 
quality in the air — not, she was sure, any subjugation of her will by 
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Mr Grandcourt, aibi the splendid prospects he meant to offer her.; 
for Gwendolen desired every one, that dignified gentleman himself 
included, to understand that she was going to do just as she liked, 
and that they had better not calculate on he^leasing them. If she 
chose to take this husband, she would have him know that she was 
not going to renounce her freedom, or according to her favourite 
formula, not goipg to do as other women did.” 

Grandcourt’s speeches this momlhg were, as usual, all of that brief 
sort which never fails to make a conversational figure when the 
speaker is held important in his circle. Stopping so soon, they gave 
signs of a suppressed and formidable ability to say more, and have 
also the meritorious quality of allowing lengthiness to others. 

“ How do you like Criterion’s paces V* he said, after they had 
entered the park and were slackening from a canter to a walk. 

He is delightful to ride. I should like to> have a leap with him, 
if it would not frighten mamma. There was a good wide channel 
we passed five minutes ago. 1 should like to have a gallop back and 
take it.” 

“ Pray do. We can take it together.” 

No, thanks. Mamma is so tunid — ^if she saw me it might make 
her iU.” 

“ Let me go and explain. Criterion would take it without fail.” 

“ No — indeed — ^you are very kind — ^but it would alarm her too 
much. I dare take any leap when she is not by ; but I do it and 
don’t tell her about it.” 

“We can let the carriage pass and then set off.” 

“ No, no, pray don’t think of it any more ; I spoke qidte ran- 
domly,” said Gwendolen ; she began to feel a new objection to cairy- 
ing out her own proposition. 

“ But' Mrs Davilow knows I shall take care of you.” 

“ Yes, but she would think of you as having to take care of my 
broken neck.” 

There was a considerable pause before Grandcourt said, looking 
towards her, “ I should like to have the right always to take care 
of you.” 

Gwendolen did not turn her eyes on him : it seemed to her a long 
while that she was first blushing, and then turning pale, but to 
Grandcourt’s rate of judgment she answered soon enough, with the 
lightest fiute-tone ana a careless movement of the head, “ Oh, I am 
not sure t^t I want to be taken care of : if I chose to risk breaking 
my neck, 1 should like to be at liberty to do it.” 

She checked her horse as she spoke, and turned in her saddle, 
looking towards the advancing carriage. Her eyes swept across 
Grandcourt as she made this movement, but there was no language 
in them to correct the carelessness of her reply. At that very 
moment she was aware that she was risking something — not her 
neck, but the possibility of finally checking Grandco^urt’s advances, 
and she did not feel contented with the possibility. 
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“ Damn her ! thought Grandcourt, as he too |;hecked Ills horse. 
He was not a wordv thinker, and this explosive phrase stood for 
mixed impressions which eloquent interpreters might have expanded 
into some sentences ful^ of an irritated sense that ne was being mys> 
titie<l, and a determination that this ^rl should not make a fool of 
him. Did she want him to throw himself at her feet and declare 
that he was dyin^ for her ? It was not by that gate that she would 
enter on the privileges he could gtve her. Or did she expect him to 
write his proposals i Equally a delusion. He would not make his 
offer in any way that could place him definitely in the position of 
being rejected. But as to her accepting him, she had done it already 
in accepting his marked attentions ; and anything which happened 
to bret^ them off would be understood to her disadvantage. She 
was merely coquetting, then ? 

However, the carriage came up, and no further tSte-d-tSte could 
well occur before their arrival at the house, where there was abund- 
ant company, to whom Gwendolen, clad in riding-dress, with her 
hat laid aside, clad also in the repute of being chosen by Mr Grand- ^ 
court, was naturally a centre ot observation; and since the objec- 
tional)le Mr Lush was not there to look at her, this stimulus of 
admiring attention heightened her spirits, and dispersed, for the 
time, the uneasy consciousness of dividfed impulses which threatened 
her with repentance of her own acts. Wnether Grandcourt had 
been oflended or not there was no judging : his manners were 
unchanged, but Qwendolehs acuteqess had not gone deeper than to 
discern that his manners were no clue for her, and because these 
were unchanged she was not the less afraid of him. 

She had not been at Diplow before except to dine ; and since cer- 
tain points of vi(jw from the w'indows and the garden were worth 
showing. Lady Flora Hollis proposed after luncheon, when some of 
the guests had dispersed, and the sun was sloping towards four^i^ 
o’clock, that the remaining i)arty should make a liUle exploration. 
Here came frequent opportunities when Grandcourt might have 
retained Gwendolen apai’t, and have spoken to her unheard. But 
no ! He indeed spoke to no one else, but what he said was nothing 
more eager or intimate tlian it had been in their first interview. 
He looked at her not less than usual ; and some of her defiant spirit 
having come back, she looked full at him in return, not caiiiig — 
rather preferring — that his eyes had no expression in them. 

But at last it seemed as if lie entertained some contrivance. After 
they had nearly made the tour of the OTOunds, the wliole party 
paused by the pool to be amused with Fetch’s accomplishment of 
bringing a water-lily to the bank like Cowper’s spaniel Beau, and 
having been disappointed in his first attempt insisted on his trying 
again. 

Here Grandcourt, who stood with Gwendolen outside the group, 
turned deliberately, and fixing his eyes on a knoll planted with 
American shrubs, and having a winding path up it, said languidly — 
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This is a borei Shall we go up there ? ” 

“Oh, certainly — since we are exploring,” said Gwendolen. She 
was rather pleased, and yet afraid. 

The path was too narrow for him to ofer his arm, and they 
walked up in silence. When they were on the bit of platform at 
the summit, Grandcourt said — 

“ There is nothing to be seen here ; the thing was not worth 
climbing.” * 

How was it that Gwendolen did not laugh 1 She was perfectly 
silent, holding up the folds of her robe like, statue, and giving a 
harder g^asp to the handle of her whip, which she had snatched up 
automatically with her hat when they had first set oft*. 

“ What sort of place do you like ? ” said Grandcourt. 

“Different places are agreeable in their way. On the whole, I 
think, I prefer places that are open and cheerful. I am not fond of 
anything sombre.” 

“ Your place at Offendene is too sombre.” * 

“It is, i-ather.” 

“ You will not remain there long, I hope.” 

“ Oh yes, I think so. Mamina likes to be near her sister.” 

Silence for a short space. 

“ It is not to he supposed that inm will always live there, thoui:h 
Mrs Davilow may.” 

“ I don’t know. We women can’t go in search of adventures — to 
find out the North-West Piissage or the source i)f the Nile, or to 
hunt timers in the East. We must stay where m grow, or whera 
the gardeners like to transplant us. We are brought uj) like tfie 
flowers, to look as pretty as we can, and be dull without conii>lain- 
iiig. T^t is my notion alxmt the plants : they ar(i often bored, and 
that is flie reason why some of them have got poisonous. What do 
you think?” Gwendolen had run on rather nervously, lightly 
whipping the rhododendron bush in front of her. 

. “l unite agree. Most things are bores,” said Grandcourt, his 
mind having been jmshed into an easy current, away from its 
intended track. But after a moment's pause ho continued in his 
broken, refined drawl — 

“ But a woman can be married.” 

“ Some women can.” 

; “ You certainly, unless you are obstinately cruel.” 

“ I am ijot sure that I am not both cruel and obstinate.” Here 
Gwendolen suddenly turned her head and looked full at Grand- 
court, whose eyes she had felt to be upon her throughout their con- 
veTsation. She was wondering what the effect of looking at him 
would be on herself rather than on him. 

He stood perfectly still, half a yard or more away from her ; 
and it flashed through her thought that a sort of lotos-eater’s stupor 
s had begun in him and was taking possession of her. Then he 
said — 
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“ Are you as uncertain about yourself as you take others about 
you ? ” 

“ I am quite uncertain about myself ; I don’t know how unceitaiii 
others may be.” ' 

** And you wish them to understand that you don’t care ? ” said 
Grandcourt, with a touch of new hardness in his tone. 

“ I did not say that,” Gwendolen replied, hesitatingly, and turning 
her eyes away whipped the rhododendron bush again. She wished 
she w'ei'e on horseback that she might set off on a canter. It was 
impossible to set off mnniiig down the knoll. 

“ You do care, then,” said Grandcourt, not more quickly, but udth 
a softened drawl. 

“ Ifa ! my whip ! ” said Gwendolen, in a little scream of distress. 
She had let it go — what could be more natural in a slight agitation ? 

— and — but this seemed less natural in a gold-handled whip which^ 
had been left altogelhor to itself— it had gone with some force over" 
the immedijite shrnba, and had lodged itself in the branches of an 
azalea half-way down the knoll. Slie could run down now, laughing 
])retti]y, and Grandcourt was obliged to 1‘ollow ; but she was before- 
hand with him in rescuing the whip, and continued on her way to 
the level ground, when she paused and looked at Grandcourt with 
an exasperating briglitness in her glance and a heightened colour, as 
if she had carried a triumph, and these indications were still notice- 
able to Mrs Davilow when Gwendolen and Grandcourt joined the 
rest of the party. 

- “ It is all coquetting,” thought Grandcourt ; “ the next time I 
beckon she will come <lown.” 

It seemed to him likely that this final beckoning might hai>pen 
the very next day, when there w’as to be a picnic archery meeting 
in Oardell Chase, according to the plan projected on the evening of 
the ball. 

3^>en in Gwendolen’s mind that result was one of two likelihoods 
that ])resented themselves alteriuitcly, one of two decisions towards 
which she was being preciiiitatiid, as if they were two sides of a 
boiindaiy-line, and she did not know on which she should fall. This 
subjection to a possible self, a self not to be absolutely predicted 
about, caused her some astonishment and terror : her favourite key 
of life — doing as she liked — seemed to fail her, and she could not 
foresee what at a given moment she might like to do. The prospect 
of marrying Grandcourt really seemed more attractive t(f her than 
she had believed beforehand that any marriage could he: the dig- 
nities, the luxuries, the power of doing a great deal of what she 
liked to do, which had now come close to her, and within her choice 
to secure or to lose, took hold of her nature as if it had been the 
strong odour of what she had only imagined and longed for before. 
And Grandcourt himself? He seemed as little of a flaw in his for^^ 
tunes as a love^and husband could possibly be. Gwendolen wished 
to mount the chariot and drive the plunging horses herself, with 
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a spouse by her tide who would fold his arms and give her his 
countenance without looking ridiculous. Certainly, with all her 
perspicacity, and all the reading which seemed to her mamma 
dangerously instructive, her judgment was Pconsciously a little at 
fault before Qraudcourt. He was adorably quiet and free from 
absurdities — he would be a husband to suit with the best appearance 
a woman could make. But what else was he ? He had been eyeiw- 
where, and seen everything. Thkt was desirable, and especially 
gratifying as a preamble to his supreme preference for Gwendolen 
Harleth. He did not appear to enjoy anything much. That was 
not necessary : and the less he had of particular tastes or desires, the 
more freedom his wife was likely to have in following hers. Gwen- 
dolen conceived that after marriage she would most probably be able 
to manage him thoroughly. 

How was it that he caused her unusual constraint now ? — that she 
was less daring and playful in her talk with him than with any other 
admirer she had known ? That absence of demonstrati\eness which 
she was glad of, acted as a charm in more senses than one, and was 
slightly benumbing. Grandcourt after all was formidable — a hand- 
some lizard of a hitherto unknown species, not of the lively, darting 
kind. But Gwendolen knew hanlly anything about lizards, and 
ignorance gives one a large range of probabilities. This splendid 
specimen was probably gentle, suitable as a boudoir pet : what may 
not a lizard be, if you know nothing to the contraiy ? Her acquaint- 
ance with Grandcourt W’as such that no accomplishment suddenly 
revealed in him would have surprised her. And ho was so little 
suggestive of drama, that it hardly occurred to her to think with 
any detail liow his life of thirty-six years had been passed : in 
general^ she imagined him always cold ami dignified, not likely ever 
to have committed himself. He had hunted the tiger — ^liad he ever 
been in love, or made love? The one experience and the other 
seemed alike remote in Gwendolen’s fancy from the Mr Grandcourt 
who liad come to Diplow in order apparently to make a chief epoch 
in her destiny — perhaps liy introducing her to tliat state of marriage 
which she had resolved to make a state of greater freedom tlian lier 
girlhood. And on the whole she wished to marry him ; he suited her 
purpose ; her prevailing, deliberate intention was, to accept him. 

But was she going to fulfil her deliberate intention ? She began 
to be afraid of herself, and to find out a certain difficulty in doing as 
she liked. Already her assertion of independence in evading his 
advances had been carried farther than was necessary, and she was 
thinking with some anxiety what she might do on the next occasion. 

Seated according to her habit with her back to the horses on their 
drive homewards, she was completely under the observation of her 
mamma, who took the excitement and changefulness in the expres- 
sion of her eyes, her unwonted absence of mind and total silence, 
as unmistakable signs that something unprecedented had occurred 
between her and Grandcourt. Mrs Davilow’s uneasiiicss determined 
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her to risk some sjjeech on the subject : the Gascoignes were to dine 
at Oifendene, and in what had occurred this morning there might be 
some reason for consulting the Bector ; not that sne expected him 
any more than herself to influence Gwendolen, but that her anxious 
mind wanted to be disburthened. 

“ Something has happened, dear?’’ she began, in a tender lone of 
que'stion. • * 

Gwendolen looked round, and seeming to be roused to the con- 
sciousness of her physical self, took off her gloves and then her hat, 
that the soft breeze might blow on her head. Thejr were in a retired 
bit ot the road, where the long afternoon shadows from the bordering 
trees fell across it, find no observers were within sight. Her eyes 
continued to meet her mother’s, but she did not speak. 

“ Mr Grandcourt has been saying something ? — ^Tell me, dear.” 
The last words were uttered beseechingly. 

“ What am I to tell you, mamma ?” was the perverse answer. 

“ I am sure something has agitated you. You ought to confide in 
me, Gwen. You ought not to leave me in doubt ana anxiety.” IMrs 
Davilow’s eyes filled with tears. 

Mamma, dear, i>lease don’t be miserable,” said Gwendolen, wdth 
pettish remonstrance. “ It only makes me more so. I am in doubt 
myself.” 

“About Mr Grand court’s intentions?” said Mrs Davilow, gather- 
ing detenniuation from her alarms. 

“ No , not at all,” said Gwendden, with some curtness, and a 
pnjtty little toss of the head as she put on her hat again. 

“ About whether you will accept him, then ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Have you given him a doubtful answer ? ” • 

“ I have given him no answer at all.” 

“ He has spoken so that you could not misunderstand him ? ” 

“ As far as I would let him spcfik.” 

“ You expect him to persevere ?” Mrs Davilow put this question 
rather anxiously, and receiving no answer, asked another. “ You 
don’t consider that you have discouraged him ? ” 

“ I daresay not.” 

“ I thought you likeil him, dear,” said Mrs Davilow, timidly. 

“ So I do, mamma, as liking goes. There is less to dislike about 
him than about most men. He is quiet and distingv^J* Gwendolen 
so far spoke with a pouting sort of gravity; but suddenly she 
recovered some of her mischievousness, and her face broke into a 
smile as she added — “ Indeed he has all the qualities tliat wouldy 
make a husband tolerable — battlement, veranda, stables, &c., no\ 
grins and no glass in his eye.” 

“ Do be serious with me for a moment, dear. Am I to under- 
stand that you mean to accept him.” 

“ Oh pray, mamma, leave me to myself,” said Gwendolen with a 
pettish distress in her voice. 
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And Mrs DaviloW said no more. 

When they got home Gwendolen declared that she would not dine. 
She was tired^ and would come down in the evening after she had 
taken some rest. The probability that her Hincle would hear what 
had passed did not trouble her. She was convinced that whatever 
he mi^ht say would be on the side of her accepting Grandcourt, and 
she wished to accept him if she could. At this moment she would 
willingly have had weights hung on her own caprice. 

Mr Gascoigne did hear — not Gwendolen’s answers repeated 
verbatim, but a softened generalised account of them. The mother 
conveyed as vaguely as the keen Rector’s questions would let her 
the impression that Gwendolen was in some uncertainty about her 
own mind, but inclined on the wliole to acceptance. The result was 
that the uncle felt himself called on to interfere : he did not con- 
ceive that he should do his duty in withholding direction from his 
niece in a momentous crisis of this kind. Mrs Davilo\y^ ventured a 
hesitating opinion that ]^erhaps it would be safer to say nothing — 
Gwendolen was so sensitive (she did not like to say wdKul). But the 
Rector’s w’as a firm mind, grasping its first judgments tenaciously 
and acting on them promptly, whence counter-judgments were no 
more for him than shadows fleeting across the solid ground to which 
he adjusted himself. 

This match with Grandcourt presented itself to him as a sort of 
public affair; perhaps there were ways in which it might even 
strengthen the Establishment. To the Rector, whose father (nobody 
'would have suspected it, and nobody was told) had risen to be a ])ro- 
viijcial corn-dealer, aristocratic heirship resenibhul regal heirshi]) in 
excepting its possessor from the ordinary standard of moral judg- 
ments, Grandcourt, the almost certain baronet, the probable peer, 
was to be ranged with public personages, and was a match to be 
accepted on binad general gi-ounds national and (‘cclesiastical. Such 
pubfic personages, it is true, are often in the nature of giants which 
an ancient community may have felt pride and safety in ])ossessing, 
though, regarded privately, these born emintmees must often have 
I been inconvenient and even noisome. But of the future husband 
personally Mr Gascoigne w'as disposed to think the best. Gossip is a 
I sort of smoke that comes from the dirty tobacco-pipes of those who 
blitfuse it : it proves iiotliing but* the bad taste of tne smoker. But 
. if Grandcourt had really made any deeper or more unfortunate 
experiment! in folly than were common in young men of high 
prospects, he w'as of an age to have finished them. All accounts can 
be suitably wound up when a man has not ruined himself, and the 
expense may be takcjn as an insurance against future error. This 
was the view of practical wisdom ; with reference to higher views, 
repentance had a supreme moral and religious value. 'J''here was 
every reason to believe that a w’omuu of well-regulated mind would 
be happy with Grandcourt. 

It was no surprise to Gwendolen on coming down to tea to be told 
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that her uncle wished to see her in the dining-room. He threw 
aside the paper as she entered and greeted her with his usual kind- 
ness. As nis wife had remarked, he always " made much” of Gwen- 
dolen, and her iinportAice had risen of late. My dear,” he said, in 
a fatherly way, moving a chair for her as he held her hand, “ I want 
to speak to you on a subject which is more momentous than any 
other witli regard to your welfare. You will guess what I mean. 
But I shall speak to you with p(?rfect directness : in such matter I 
consider myself bound to act us your father. You have no objection^ 
I liope 1” 

“ Oh, dear no, uncle. You have always been very kind to me,” 
said Gwendolen, frankly. This evening she was willing, if it were 
possible, to be a little fortified against her troublesome self, and her 
resistant temper was in abeyance. The Rector’s mode of speech 
always conveyed a thrill of authority, as of a word of command : it 
seemed to take for granted that there could be no w^avering in the* 
audience, afid that every one was going to be rationally obedient. 

“ It is naturally a satisfaction to me that the prospect of a marri^e 
for you — advantageous in the highest degree — has presented itself so 
early. I do not know exactly what has passed between you and Mr 
Grandcourt, but 1 presume there can be little doubt, from the way in 
w'hich he has distinguished you, that he desires to make you his wife.” 

Gwendolen did not speak immediately, and her uncle said with 
more emphasis — 

“ Have you any doubt of that ypurself, my dear ? ” 

I suppose that is what he has been thinking of. But he may 
have changed his mind to-morrow,” said Gwendolen. 

“ Why to-morrow ? Has he made advances which you have dis- 
couraged ]” 

“ 1 think he meant — ^lie began to make advances — but I did not 
encourage them. 1 turned the conve^rsation.” 

“ Will you confide in me so far as to tell me your reasons ?” 

“1 am not sure that I had any reasons, uncle.” Gwendolen 
laughed rather artificially. 

“You are quite capable of reflecting, Gwendolen. You are aware 
that this is not a trivial occasion, and it concerns your establish- 
ment for life under circumstances which may not occur again. You 
have a duty here both to yourself and your family. I wish to under- 
stand wduither you have any ground for hesitating as to your accept- 
ance of IM r Grandcouil;.” * 

“ I suppose I hesitate without grounds.” Gwendolen spoke rather 
poutiiigly, and her uncle grew suspicious. 

“ Is he disagreeable to you personally 1 ” 

“ No.” 

“ Have you heard anything of him which has affected you dis- 
agreeably?” The Rector thought it impossible that Gwendolen 
could have he|ird the gossip he had heard, but in any case he must 
endeavour to put all things in the right light for her. 
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" I have heard riothing about him except that he is a great match,” 
said Gwendolen, with some sauciness: “and that affects me very 
agreeably” 

“ Then, mv dear Gwendolen, I have nothing further to say than 
this : you hold your fortune in your own hands — a fortune such as 
rarelv happens to a girl in your circumstances — a fortune in fact 
which almost takeo the question oqt of the range of mere personal 
feeling, and makes your acceptance of it a duty. If Providence 
offers you power ana position— -especially when unclogged by any 
conditions tliat are repugnant to you — ^your course is one of respon- 
sibility, into which caprice must not enter. A man does not like to 
have his attachment trilled with : he may not be at once repelled — 
these things are matters of individual disposition. But the trifling 
may be carried too far. And I must point out to you that in case 
Mr Grandcourt were repelled without your having refused him — 
without your having intended ultimately to refuse him, your situa- 
tion would be a humiliating and painful one. I, for my part, should 
regard you with severe disapprobation, as the victim of nothing else 
than your own coquetry and folly.” 

‘Gwendolen became pallid as she listened to this admonitory 
speech. The ideas it raised had the force of sensations. Her 
resistant courage would not help her liere, because her uncle was not 
urging her against her own resolve ; he was pressing upon her the 
motives of dread which she already felt; he was making her more 
conscious of the risks that lay within herself. She was silent, and 
the Eector observed that he had inoduced soirie strong effect. 

“ I mean this in kindness, my dear.” His tone had softened. 

** I am aware of that, uncle,” said Gwendolen, rising and shaking 
her head hack, as if to rouse herself out of painful passivity. “ I am 
not foolish. 1 know that I must be mamed some time— biifore it is 
too late. And I dqn^t see how 1 could do better than marry Mr 
Grandcourt. I mean to accept him, if possible.” She felt as if she 
were reinforcing herself by speaking with this decisiveness to her 
uncle. 

But the Rector was a little startled by so bare a version of his own 
metming from those young lips. He wished that in her mind his 
advice should be taken in an infusion of sentiments projicr to a girl, 
and such as are presupposed in the advice of a clergyman, although 
he may not consider them always appropriate to be put forward. 
He wished this niece parks, carriages, a title — eveiy thing that would 
make this world a pleasant abode; but he wished her not to be 
cynical — ^to be, on the contrary, religiously dutiful, and have warm 
domestic affections. 

“ My dear Gwendolen,” he said, rising also, and speaking with 
benignant gravity, I trust that you will find in marriage a new foun- 
tain of duty and affection. Marriage is the only true and satisfactory 
sphere of a woman, and if your marriage with Mr Graqdcourt should 
be happily decided upon, you W’ill have probably an increasing 
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power, both of rank and wealth, which may be nAd for the benefit 
of others. Tliese considerations are something higher than romance. 
You are fitted by natural gifts for a position which, considering your 
birth and early prospects, could hardly be looked forward to as in 
the ordinary course of things ; and I trust that you will grace it not 
only by those personal gifts, but by a good and consistent life.” 

I hope mamma will be the hj^pier,” said Gwendolen, in a more 
cheerful way, lifting her hands oackward to her neck and moving 
towards the door. She wanted to waive those higher considerations. 

Mr Gascoigne felt that he had come to a satisfactory understanding 
with his niece, and had furthered her happy settlement in life by 
furthering her engagement to Grandcourt. Meanwhile there was 
another person to whom the contemplation of that issue had been 
a motive for some activity, and who believed that he too on this 
particular day had done something towards bringing about a favour- 
able decision in hu sense — which happened to be the reverse of 
the RectoiV. 

Mr Lush’s absence from Diplow during Gwendolen’s visit had 
been due not to any fear on his pari of meeting that supercilious 
young lady, or of being abashed by her frank dislike, but to an 
engagement from which he expected important consequences. He 
was gone in fact to the Wancester Station to meet a lady accom- 
panied by a maid and two children, whom he put into a fly, and 
iifterwards followed to the hotel of the Golden Keys in tliat town. 
An impressive woman, whom many would turn to look at again in 
jiassing; her figure was slim and sufficiently tall, her face rather 
emaciated, so that its sculpturesque beauty was the more pro- 
nounced, her crisp hair perfectly black, and her large anxious eyes 
also what we call black. Her dress was soberly correct,^ her age 
; perhaps physically more advanced than the nmuber of years would 
imply, but hardly less than seven-aud-thirty. An uneasy-looking 
woman: her glance seemed to presuppose tliat people and things 
were going to be unfavourable to her, while she was nevertheless 
ready to meet them wdth resolution. The children were lovely — a 
<lark-haired girl of six or more, a fairer boy of five. When Lush 
incautiously expressed some surjirise at her having brought the 
children, she said, with a sharp-edged intonation — 

‘‘ Did you suppose I should come wandering about here by myself? 
Why' should I not bring all four if I liked ?” 

“ Oh certainly,” said Lush, with his usual fluent nonchilance. 

He stayed an hour or so in conference with her, aiuT rode back to 
Diplow in a state of mind that was at once hopeful and busily 
anxious as to the execution of the little plan on which his hope- 
fulness was based. Grandcourt’s marriage to Gwendolen Harleth 
would not, he believed, be much of a good to either of them, and it 
would plainly be fraught with disagreeables to himself. But now he 
felt confident ^enough to say inwardly, “ I will hike odds that the 
f marriage will never happen.” 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

I will not clothe myself in wreck— wear Rems 
8aWed. fhim cramped flngr'r-bones of women drowned ; 

Feel cliilly \a]M)roiis hands of ireflU ghosts 
Clutching my necklace ; trick my maiden breast 
With orphans’ heritage. Let your dead love 
Many its dead. 

Gwendolen looked lovely and vigorous as a tall, newly- opened 
lily the next morning : there was a reaction of young energy in her, 
and yesterday’s self- distrust seemed no more than the transient 
shiver on the surface of a full stream. The roving archery match in 
Cardell Chose vras a delightful prospect for the sport’s sake : she felt 
herself beforehand moving about like a wood-nymph under the 
beeches (in appreciative company), and the imagined scene lent a 
chann to furtner advances on the pait of Grandcourt — not an im- 
passioned lyrical Daphnis for the wood-nymph, certainly: but so 
much the better. To-day Gwendolen foresaw him making slow con- 
versational approaches to a declaration, and foresaw herself awaiting 
and encouraging it according to the rational conclusion which she 
had expressed to her uncle. 

When she came down to breakfast (after every one had left the 
table except Mrs Davilow) there were letters ou her plate. One of 
them she it^ad with a gathering smile, and then handed it to her 
mamma, who, on returning it, smiled also, finding new cheerfulness 
in the good spirits her daughter had shown e^'e^ since waking, and 
said — 

“ You don’t feel inclined to go a thousand miles away ?" 

“ Not exactly so far.” 

“ It was a sad omission not to have WTitteii again before this. 
Can’t you write now — before we set out-this morning ? ” 

“ It is not so pressing. To-morrow will do. You see they leave 
to'WTi to-day. I must write to Dover. They -will be there till 
Monday.” 

“ Shall I write for you, dear— nf it teases you ? ” 

Gwendolen did not speak immediately, but after sipping her coffee 
answered brusquely, “Oh no, let it be; I will write to-morrow.” 
Then, feeling a touch of compunction, she looked up and said >vith 
playful tendeiness, “ Dear, old, beautiful mamma ! ” 

“ Old, child, truly.” 

“Please don’t, mamma! I meant old for darling. You are 
hardly twenty-five years older than I am. When you talk in that 
way my life shriveb up before me.” 

“ One can have a great deal of happiness in twenty^ve years, my 
dear.” 
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“I must lose no time in beginning/’ said Q^'endolen, mcTrily. 
“ The sooner I get my palaces and coaches the better.” 

“ And a good husband who adores you, Gwen/’ said Mrs Davilow, 
encouragingly. • 

Gwendolen put out her lips saucily and said nothing. 

It was a slight draw'back on her pleasure in starting that the 
Hector was detained by magistr|te’8 business and would probably 
not be able to get to Cardell Chase at all that day. She cared little 
that Mrs Gascoigne and Anna chose not to go without him, but her 
uncle’s presence would have seemed to make it a matter of course 
that the decision taken would be acted on. For decision in itself 


began to be formidable. Having come close to accepting Grand- 
court, Gwendolen felt this lot of unhoped-for fulness rounding itself 
too definitely : when we take to wishing a great deal for ourselves, 
whatever we get soon turns into mere limitation and exclusion. Still 
th(*re was the reassuring thought that niarriage would be the gate 
into a largcf freedom. 

The place of meeting was a grassy spot called Green Arbour, 
wdiere a bit of hanging wood made a sheltering amphitheatre. It 
w'as here that the coachful of sei-vants with provisions liad to pre- 
pare the ])icnic meal ; and the W'aixlen of tlie Chase was to guide the 
roving arclujrs so as to keep them wdtliin the due distance from this 
centre, and hinder them from wandering beyond the limit which had 
been fixed on — a curve that might be drawn through certain W’ell- 
known points, such as the Double^Oak, the Whispering Stones, and 
the High Cross. The plan was, to take only a i)reliminary stroll 
before luncheon, keeping the main roving expedition for the more 
exquisite lights of the afternoon. The muster was rapid enough to 
save every one from dull moments of waiting, and when th^ groups 
began to scatter themselves through the light and shadow made here 
by closely neighbouring beeches and there by rarer oaks, one may 
suppose that a })ai liter would have been glad to look on. This rov- 
ing ai’clieiy w'as lar prettier than the stationary game, but success in 
shooting at variable marks -was less favoured by practice, and tlie 
hits were distributed among the volunteer archers otherwise than 
they would have been in target-shooting. From this cause perhaps, 
as well as from the twofold distraction of being preoccupied and 
wishing not to betray her preoccupation, Gwendolen did not gicatly 
distinguish herself in these first experiments, unless it were by tlie 
lively grace witli which she took her comparative falLurei. She was 
in her white .and green as on the day of the former archery meeting, 
when it made an epoch for her that she was introduced to Grand- 
court ; he was continually by her side now, yet it would have been 
hard to tell from mere looks and manners that their relation to each 
other had at all changed since their fii-st conversation. Still there 
were otlicr grounds that made most persons conclude them to be, if 
not engaged already, on the eve of being so. And slie believed this 
herself. As tliey were all returning towards Green Arbour in 
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divergent groups, iiot thinking at all of taking aim but merely chat- 
tering, words passed which seemed really the beginning of that end 
— ^the beginning of her acceptance. Graiidcourt said, “Do you 
know how long it is since I first saw you in tnis dress ? ” 

“ The archery meeting was on the 25th, and this is the 13th,’' 
said Gwendolen, laughingly. “ I am not good at calculating, but I 
will venture to say that it must be^nearly three weeks.” 

A little pause, and then he said, “ That is a great loss of time.” 

“ That your knowing me has caused you 1 Pray don’t be uncom- 
plimentary : I don’t like it.” 

Pause again. “ It is btjcause of the gain, that I feel the loss.” 

Here Gwendolen herself Uift a pause. She was thinking, “ He 
is really very ingenious. He never speaks stupidly.” Her silence 
was so unusual, that it seemed the strongest of favourable answers, 
and he continued — 

“ The gain of knowing you makes me feel the time I lose in un- 
certainty. Do you like uncertainty ? ” 

“ I think I do, rather,” said Gwendolen, suddenly beaming on him 
with a playful smile. “ There is more in it.” 

Grandcoiirt met her laughing eyes with a slow, steady look right 
into them, which seemed like vision in the abstract, and said, “ Do 
you mean more torment for me ? ” 

There w^as something so strange to Gwendolen in this moment 
that she was quite shaken out of her usual self-consciousness. Blush- 
ing and turning away her eyes, she said, “ No, that would make me 
sorry.” 

" Graudeourt would have followed up this answer, which the change 
in her manner made apparently decisive of }i(jf favourable intention ; 
but he ’v^as not in any way overcome so as to he unaware that they 
were now, within sight of everybody, descending the slope into Green 
Arbour, and descending it at an ill-chosen point where it began to 
be inconveniently steep. This ivfis a reason for ofl'eriiig his hand in 
the literal sense to help her ; she took it, and they came down in 
silence, much observed hv those already on the level — among others 
by Mrs Arrowpoint, who happened to he standing with Mrs Davilow. 
That lady liatf now inaxle up her mind that Grandcouvt’s merits were 
not such as would have induced Catherine to accept him, Catherine 
having so high a standard as to have refused Loiu Slogau. Hence 
she looked at the tenant of Diplow witli dispassionate eyes. 

“ Mr Grandcourt is not equal as a man to his uncle. Sir Hugo 
MaUinger — too languid. To be sure, Mr Graudeourt is a much 
younger man, but I shouldn’t wonder if Sir Hugo were to outlive 
him, notwithstanding the difference of years. It is ill calculating on 
successions,” concluded Mrs Arrowpoint, rather too loudly. 

“ It is indeed,” said Mrs Davilow, able to assent with quiet cheer- 
fulness, for she w'as so well satisfied with the actual situation of 
affairs that her habitual melancholy in their general unsatisfactori- 
ness was altogether in abeyance. 
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1 am not concerned to tell of the food that was AXen in that green 
refectory, or even to dwell on the glories of the forest scenery that 
spread themselves out beyond the level front of the hollow ; being 
just now bound to tell a story of life at a stage when the blissful 
I' beauty of earth and sky entered only by narrow and oblique inlets 
> into the consciousness, which was busy with a small social drama 
almost as little penetrated by a fueling of wider relations as if it had 
been a puppet-show. It will be understood that tlie food and cham- 
pagne were of the best — the talk and laughter too, in tlie sense of 
Deloiiging to the best society, where no one makes an invidious dis- 
play of anything in particular, and the advantages of the woild are 
taken with that high-bred depreciation which follow's from being 
accustomed to them. Some of the gentlemen strolled a little and 
indulged in a cigar, there being a suflicient interval before four 
o’clock — the time for beginning to rove again. Among these, strange 
to say, w'as Grandcourt ; but not Mr Lush, who seemed to be taking 
his pleasure'quite generously to-day by making himself particularly 
serviceable, ordering everything for everybody, and by this activity 
becoming more than ever a blot on the scene to Gwendolen, though 
he kept himself amiably aloof from her, and never even looked at 
her obviously. When there was a general move to prepare for 
starting, it appeared that the bows had all been put under the charge 
of Lord Brackenshaw’s valet, and Mr Lush was concerned to save 
ladies the trouble of fetching theirs from the carriage where they 
were p^'opped. He did not intend to bring Gwendolen’s, but she, 
fearful lest he should do so, hurried to fetch it herself. Tlie valet see- 
ing her approach met her with it, and in giving it into her hand 
gave also a letter addressed to her. She asked no question about it, 
perceived at a glance that the address w^as in a lady’s handwriting 
(of the delicate kind w’hich usfed to be esteemed feminine before the 
jireseiit uncial period), and moving aw'ay with her bow in her hand, 
saw Mr Lush coining to fetch other bows. To avoid meeting liim 
she turned aside and walked with her back towards the stand of 
Ciuxiages, opening the letter. It contained these \vords — 

“ If Miss Harleth is in doubt whether she should accept Mr Grand- 
court, let her break from her party after they have passed the Wlii^&ring 
Intones and return to that spot She will then hear something to decide 
her, but she can only hear it bylceeping this letter a strict secret from 
every one. If she does not act according to this letter, she will rqjcnt, as 
the vmnan who writes it has repented. The secrecy Miss Marleth wilt 
feel herself bound in honour to guard” 

Gwendolen felt an inward shock, but her immediate thought was, 
“It is come in time.” It lay in her youthfulness that she w’-as 
absorbed by the idea of the revelation to be made, and had not even 
a momentary suspicion of contrivance that could justify her in show'- 
ing the letter.^ Her mind gathered itself up at once into the resolu- 
tion that she* would manage to go unobserved to the Whispering 
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Stones ; and thralling the letter into her pocket she turned boek to 
rejoin the company, with that sense of having something to conceal 
which to her nature had a bracing quality and helped her to be 
mistress of herself. ‘ 

It was a surprise to every one that Grandcourt was not, like the 
other smokers, on the spcjt in time to set out roving with the rest. 
“ We shall alight on lum by-and-by,” said Lord Brackenshaw ; “ he 
can^t be gone far.” At any rate, no man could be waited for. This 
apparent foi^getfulness might be taken for the distraction of a lover 
so absorbed in thinking of the beloved object as to forget an appoint- 
ment which would bring him into her actual presence. And the 
good-natured Earl gavt: Gwendolen a distant jocose hint to that 
elfect, whicli she took with suitable quietude. But the thought in her 
own mind Wtas, ‘‘ Can he too be starting away from a decision It 
was not exactlj’' a pleasant thought to her ; hut it was near the truth. 
“Starting away,” bow'ever, was not the right expression for the 
languor of intention that came over Gi’andcfiurt, like a fit of diseased 
nuiubiiess, when an end seemed within easy reach : to desist then, 
when all expectation was to tlie contrary, became another gratifica- 
tion of mere will, sublimely independent of definite motive. At 
that moment he had begun a secxnid large cigar in a vague, hazy 
^ibstinacy which, if Lush or any other inoilal who might be insulted 
with imjmnity had internijited by overtaking him wdth a reqiiest for 
his return, would have expressed itself by a slow rimioval of his 
cigar to say, in an under-tone, “ You’ll be kind enough to go to the 
devil, wdll you ? ” 

But he was not interrupted, and the rovers set olF without any 
visible depression of spirits, leaving behind only a fe\v of tJie less 
vigorous, ladies, including Mrs Davilow, who i)rcfeir<id a quiet stroll 
free from obligation to keep up wdtli others. The (uijoymeiit of the 
day was soon at its highest pitcli, the iirchery getting more, sjnritcd 
and the changing scenes of tlie forest from roofed grove to open glade 
growing lovelier with the leiigtheiiiiig shadow’s, and the deej>ly felt 
but uiidetiiiable gradations of the mellowing afleriioou. It was 
agreed that tliey were jdaying an extemporised “ As you like it ; ” 
iuid when a ]>retty compliment had been turned to Gwendolen about 
her having the part of llosalind, she felt the more comjielled to be 
surpassing in liveliness. This was not very difficult to her, for the 
effect of what had liappeiied to-day was an excitement which needed 
a vent, a ^ense of adventure rather than alarm, and a straining 
towards the management of her i-etreat so as not to be impeded. 

The roving had been lasting nearly an hour before the arrivfil at 
the Whispering Stones, two tall conical blocks that leaned towiirds 
(iach other like gigantic grey-mantled figures. They w'ere soon sur- 
veyed and pju^sed by with the remark that they would be good ghosts 
on a starlit night. But a soft sunlight w’as on them now’, and Gwen- 
dolen felt daring. The stones were near a fine grove of beeches 
where the archers found plenty of marks. 
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“ How far are we from Green Arbour now 1 ^ said Gwendolen, 
having got in front by the side of the warden, 

“ Oh, not more than half a mile, taking along the avenue we’re 
going to cross up therd : but I shall take round a couple of miles, 
by the High Cross.” 

She was falling back among the rest, when suddenly they seemed 
all to be hurrying obliquely forw^ under the guidance of Mr Lush, 
and lingering a little where she was, she perceived her opportimity 
of slipping away. Soon she was out of sight, and without running 
she seemed to herself to ily along the ground and count the moments 
nothing till she found herself back again at the Whispering Stones. 
They turned their blank grey sides to her : what was there on the 
other side ? If there were notliing after all 1 That was her only dread 
now — to have to turn back again in'mystifi cation ; and walking round 
the right-hand stone without pause, she found herself in front of some 
OTIC whose large dark (;yes met hers at a foot’s distance. In spile of 
expectation ?5he w^as startled and shrank back, but in doing so she 
could take in the whole figui*e of this stranger and perceive that she 
w’as unmistakably a lady, and one who must once have been exceed- 
ingly liandsome. She perceived, also, that a few yards from her 
were two children seated on the grass. 

“ Miss llarlelh 1 ’’ said the lady. 

“ Y^es.” All Gwendolen’s consciousness was wonder. 

“ Have you accepted Mr Grandcourt ? ” 

“ Xo.” 


“ 1 have promised to tell you something. And you will promise 
to keep my secret. However you may decide, you will not tell Mr 
Grandcourt, or any one else, that you have seen me 

“ I promise.” , 

My name is Lydia Glasher. Mr Grandcourt ought not to marry 
any one hut me. 1 left iiiy husband^ and child for him nine years 
ago. Those two children are his, and we have two others — girls — 
w'ho are older. My husband is dead now, and Mr Grandcourt ought 
to marry me. He ought to make that hoy his heir.” 

She looked towards the boy as she sjjoke, and Gwendolen’s eyes 
followed hers. The handsome little fellow was puffing out his 
cheeks in trying to blow a tiny truniT>et which remained dumb. His 
hat bung backward by a string, and his brown curls caught the sun- 
rays. He was a cherub. 

The two women’s eyes met again, and Gwendolen said psoudly, “ I 
will not interfere with your wishes.” She looked as if she \/ere 
shivering, iind her lips were pale. 

“You are very attractive, Miss Harle.th. But when lie first knew 
me, I too was young. Since then my life has been broken up and 
embittered. It is not fair that he should he happy and I miserable, 
and my boy thrust out of sight for another.” 

These words were uttered with a biting accent, but with a deter- 
mined abstineifce from anytliing violent in tone or manner. Gwen- 
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dolen, watching ^Lrs Glasher’s face while she spoke, felt a sort of 
terror : it was as if some ghastly vision had come to her in a dream 
and said, “ I am a womairs life." 

“Have you anything more to say to me?” she asked in a low 
tone, but still proudly and coldly. The revulsion within her was 
not tending to soften her. Every one seemed hateful. 

“Nothing. You know what I wished you to know. You can 
intjuire about me if you like. My husband was Colonel Glashcr.” 

“ Then I will go,” said Gwendolen, moving away with a ceremo- 
nious inclination, which was returned with equal grace. 

In a few minutes Gwendolen was in the beech grove again, but 
her party had gone out of sight and apparently had not sent in search 
of her, for all was solitude till she had reached the avenue pointed 
out by the warden. She detemiiiied to take this way back to 
Green Arbour, which she reached quickly ; rapid movements seem- 
ing to her just now a means of suspending the thoughts which might 
prevent her from behaving witli due calm. She liad already made 
up her mind what step she would take. 

Mrs Davilow was ot course astonished to see Gwendolen returning 
alone, and was not without some uneasiness which the presence of 
other ladies hindered her from showing. In answer to her words of 
surprise Gwendolen said — 

“ Oh, I have been rather silly. I lingered behind to look at the 
Whispering Stones, and the rest hurried on after something, so I lost 
sight of them. I thought it best to come home by the short way — 
the avenue that the warden had told nio of. Tm hot sorry after all. 
I had had enough walking.” 

“ Your party did not meet Mr Grandcourt, 1 presume,” said Mrs 
AiTowpoint, not without intention. 

“ No,"^' said Gwendolen, with a little flash of defiance and a light 
laugh. “And we didn’t see any carvings on the trees cither. 
Where can he be ? I should think he has fallen into the pool or had 
an apoplectic fit.” 

With all Gwendolen’s resolve not to betray any agitation, she 
could not help it that her tone was unusually high and hard, and 
her mother felt sure that something impropitious hiid happened. 

Mrs Arrowpoiiit thought that the self-contideiit young lady Vf^aa 
much piqued, and that Mr Grandcourt was probably seeing reason 
to change his mind. 

“ If yoq have no objection, mamma, I will order the carriage,” 
said Gwendolen. “ I am tired. And every one will be going soon.” 

Mrs Davilow assented ; but by the tiuic the carriage was an- 
nounced as ready — the hoi’ses having to be fetched from the stables 
on the warden’s premises — the roving party reappeared, and with 
them Mr Grandcourt. 

“ Ah, there you are ! ” said Lord Brackenshaw, going up to Gwen- 
dolen, who was arranging her mamma’s shawl for the drive. “We 
thought at first you had alighted on Grandcourt and he had taken 
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you home. Lush said so. But after that wc/ met Grandcourt 
However, we didn’t suppose you could be in any danger. The 
warden said he had told you a near way back.” 

“ You are going]** s^d Grandcourt, coming up with liis usual air, 
as if he did not conceive that there had been any omission on his 
part. Lord Brackenshaw gave place to him and moved away. 

“ Yes, we are going;,” said Gwt^dolen, looking busily at her scarf 
which she was arranging across her shoulders Scotch fashion. 

“ May I call at Otfendene to-morrow ] ” 

“ Oh yes, if you like,’* said Gwendolen, sweeping him from a dis- 
tance with her eyelashes. Her voice was light and sharp as the first 
touch of frost. 

Mrs Davilow accepted his arm to lead her to the carriage; but 
while that was happening, Gwendolen with incredible swiftness had 
got in advance of them and had sprung into the carriage. 

“ I got in, mamma, because I w’ished to be on this side,” she said, 
apologetically. But she had avoided Grandcourt’s touch : he only 
lifted his hat and walked away — ivith the not unsatisfactory impres- 
sion that she meant to show herself otfended by his neglect. 

Tlie mother and daughter drove for five minutes in silence. Then 
Gwendolen said, “ I intend to join the Langens at Dover, mamma. 
I shall pack iij) immediately on getting home, and set off by the 
early train. 1 shall be at Dover almost as soon as they are ; we can 
let them know by telegraj)h,” 

“ Good heavens, child ! what can be your reason for saying so ?” 

“ My reason for saying it, mamma, is that I mean to do it.” 

“ But why do you mean to do it ?” 

“ I wish to go away.” 

“ Is it because you are offended with Mr Grandcourt’s odd beha- 
viour in walking off to-day ? ” 

“ It is useless to enter into such questions. I am not going in 
any case to marry Mr Grandcourt. Don’t interest yourself further 
about him.” 

“ What can I say to your uncle, Gwendolen ? Consider the posi- 
tion you place me in. You led him to believe only last night that 
you had made up your mind in favour of Mr Grandcourt.” 

“ I am very sorry to cause you annoyance, mamma, dear, but I 
can*t help it,” said Gwendolen, with still harder resistance in her 
tone. “ Whatever you or iny uncle may think or do, I shall not 
alter my resolve, and I shall not tell my reason. I* don’t care 
what comes of it. I don’t care if I never marry any one. There 
is nothing worth caring for. I believe all men are bad, and I hate 
them.” 

“ But need you set off in this w’ay, Gwendolen ? ” said Mrs DavUow, 
miserable and helpless. 

1‘ Now, mamma, don’t interfere with me. If you have ever had 
any trouble in your ow^i life, remember it, and don’t interfere with 
me. If I am 1:0 be miserable, let it be by my own choice.” 

• H 
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The mother wos'reduced to trembling silence. She began to see 
that the difficulty would be lessened if Gwendolen went away. 

And she did go. The packing was all carefully done that evening, 
and not long after dawn the next day Mrs Ddvilow accompaiued her 
daughter to the railway station. The sweet dews of mominjy, the 
cows and horses looking over the hedges without any particular 
reason, the early triivellers on fopt witli their bundles, seemed all 
very melancholy and purposeless to them both. The dingy torpor 
of the railway station, before the ticket could be taken, was still 
worse. Gwendolen had certainly hardened in the last twenty-four 
hours; her mother’s trouble evidently counted for little in her pre- 
sent state of mind, which did not essentially differ from the mood 
that makes men take to worse conduct when their belief in persons 
or things is upset. Gwendolen’s uncontrolled reading, though con- 
sisting chiefly in what are called pictures of life, had somehow not 
prepared her for this encounter wdth reality. Is that surprising ? 
It is to be believed that attendance at the (vpira bo'uffe in the present 
day would not leave men’s minds entirely w’ithout shock, if the man- 
ners observed there with some applause were suddenly to start up in 
their own families. Perspective, as its inventor remarked, is a beau- 
tiful thing. What horrors of damp huts, where human beings lan- 
guish, may not become picturesque through aerial distance ! What 
hymning of cancerous vices may we not languish over as sublimest 
art in the safe remoteness of a strange language and artificial phrase ! 
Yet we' keep a repugnance to rheumatism and other painful effects 
when presented in our personal experience. 

Mrs Davilow felt Gwendolen’s new phase of indifference keenly, 
and as she drove back alone, the brightening morning was sadder to 
her than before. 

Mr Grandcourt called that day at Offendene, but nobody was at 
home. 


CHAPTEK XV. 

**FaiHna Zente— celerity should he contempered with cunctation.”— Sm Tuumak 

BitOWNC. 

Gwendolen, we have seen, passed her time abrojid in the new ex- 
citement of gambling, and in imagining herself an empress of luck, 
having brought from her lute experience a vague impression that in 
this confused world it signified nothing what any one did, so that 
they amused themselves. AVe have seen, too, that certain persons, 
mysteriously symbolised as Grapnell and Co., having also thought of 
reigning in the realm of luck, and being also bent on amusing mem- 
selves, no matter how, had brought about a painful (phange in her 
family circumstances; whence she had returned home — carrying 
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with her, against her inclination, a necklace whicli she Kad pawned 
and some one else had redeemed. 

While she was going J3ack to England, Grandcourt was coming to 
find her; coming, that is, after* his own manner — not in haste l)y 
expiess straiglit from Diplow to Leubronn, where she was understood 
to be; but so entirely without hurry that he was induced by the 
presence of some Russian acquakitances to linger at Baden-Baden 
and make various appointments with them, which, however, his 
desire to l)e at Leubronn ultimately caused him to break. Grand- 
court’s passions were of the intermittent, flickering kind : never flam- 
ing out strongly. But a great deal of life goes on without strong 
])assion : inyritwls of cravats are carefully tied, dinners attended, even 
si)eeche8 made proposing the health of august personages, without 
llie zest arising from a strong desire. And a man may make a good 
appearance in high social j)ositions — ^may be supposed to know the 
classics, to have his reserves on science, a strong though repressed 
opinion on politics, and all the sentiments of the English gentleman, 
at a small expense of vital energy. Also, lie may be obstinate or 
persistent at the same low rate, and may even show sudden impulses 
which have a false air of dsBiiionic strength because they seem inex- 
plicable, though perhaps their secret lies merely in the want of 
regulated channels for the soul to move in — ^good and sufficient ducts 
of habit without which our nature easily turns to mere ooze and mud, 
aipl at any j)ressure yields nothing “buf ^ spurt or a puddle. 

Graiiacourt had not been altogether displeased by Gwendolen’s 
running awa}’’ from the splendid chance he was holding out to her. 
The act had some piquancy for him. He likt*d to think that it was 
due to resentment of his careless behaviour in Cardell Chase, which, 
when lie came to consider it, did appear rather cool. To have 
brought her so near a tender admission, and then to have walked 
he:idloiig av'ay from further ojiportuuities of winning the consent 
which he had made her understand him to be asking for, was enough 
to ju'ovoke a girl of spirit ; and to he worth his mastering it was 

n )er that she shouhl have some spirit. Doubtless she meant him 
)llow her, and it was what he meant too. But for a wliole week 
lie took no measures towards starting, and did not even inquire 
where Miss Harleth was gone. Mr Lush felt a triumph that was 
mingled with much distrust ; for Grandcourt had said no word to 
him about her, and looked as neutral as an alligator : there was no 
telling what might turn up in the slowly-churning chances of his 
mind. Still, to have put off a decision was to have made room' for 
the waste of Grandcourt’s energy. 

The guests at Diplow felt more curiosity than their host. How 
was it that nothing more was heard of Miss Harleth 'i Was it 
credible that she had refused Mr Grandcourt ? Lady Flora Hollis, 
a lively middle-aged v^oman, well endowed with curiosity, felt a 
sudden interest in making a round of calls with Mrs Torrington, 
including tbe^ Rectory, Ofiendene, and Quetcham, and thus not 
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only got twice over, but also discussed with the Arrowpoints, the 
information that Miss Harleth was gone to Leubronn with some 
old friends, the Baron and Baroness von Langen ; for the immediate 
agitation and disappointment of Mrs Davilow and the Gascoignes 
had resolved itself into a wish that Gwendolen’s disappearance should 
hot be interpreted as anything eccentric or needful to be kept secret. 
The Eector’s mind, indeed, entertained the possibility that the mar- 
riage was (Hily a little deferred, for Mrs Davilow had not dared to 
tell him of the bitter determination with which Gwendolen had 
spoken. And in spite of his practical ability, some of his experience 
( had petrified into maxims and quotations. Amaryllis fleeing de- 
sired that her hiding-place should be knoivn ; and that love will find 
out the way “over the mountain and over the wave” may be said 
without hyperbole in this age of steam. Gwendolen, he conceived, 
was an Amaryllis of excellent sense but coquettish daring; the 
question was whether she had dared too much. 

Lady Flora, coming back charged with news about Miss Harleth, 
saw no good reason why she should not try whether she could elec- 
trify Mr Grand court by mentioning it to him at table; and in doing 
so shot a few hints of a notion having got abroad that he was a dis- 
appointed adorer. Grandcourt heard with (juietude, but with atten- 
tion; and the next day he ordered Lush to bring about a decent 
reason for breaking up the party at Dinlow by the end of another 
week, as he meant to go yachting to tlie Baltic or somewhere — it 
being impossible to stay at Diplow as if he were*, a prisoner on parole, 
with a set of people whom he had never w^anted. Lush needed no 
clearer announcement that Grandcourt w^as going to Leubronn ; but 
he might go after the manner of a creeping billiard-ball and stick on 
the way. What Mr Lush intended w^as to make himself indispens- 
able 80 that he might go too, and he succeeded ; Gwendolen’s renul- 
81 on for him being a fact that only amused his patron, and made him 
none the less wdlling to have Lush always at hand. 

This was how it happened that Grandcourt arrived at the Czariim- 
on the fifth day after Gwendolen had left Leubronn, and found there 
his uncle, Sir Hugo Mallinger, with his family, including Deronda. 
It is not necessarily a pleasure^ either to the reigning pow er or the 
heir presumptive wiien their separate affairs — a touch of gout, say, 
in the one, and a touch of wilfiuness in the other — happen to bring 
them to the same spot. Sir Hugo was an easy-tempered man, tol- 
t craiit botlrof differences and defects ; but a point of view different 
from his own conceming the settlement of the family estates fretted 
him rather more than if it had concerned Church discipline or the 
ballot, and faults were the less venial for belonging to a person 
whose existence was inconvenient to him. In no case could Grand- 
court have been a nephew after his own heart ; but as the presump- 
tive heir to the Mallinger estates he was the sign and embodiment of 
a chief grievance in the baronet’s life — the want of a. son to inherit 
the lauds, in no portion of which had he himself more than a life- 
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interest. For in the ill-advised settlement whicli hU father, Sir 
Francis, had chosen to make by will, even Diplow with its modicum 
of land had been left under the same conditions as the ancient and 
wide inheritance of the two Toppings — Diplow, where Sir Hugo hod 
lived and hunted through many a season in his younger years, and 
where his wife and daughters ought to have ben able to retire after- 
liis death. # « 

This grievance had naturally gatliered emphasis os the years, ad- 
vanced, and Lady Mallinger, alter having had three daughters in 
<|uick succession, had remained for eight yeai's till now that she was 
over forty wulhout producing so much as another girl ; while Sir 
Hugo, almost twenty years older, was at a time of life when, not- 
withstanding the fashionable retaidation of most things from dinners 
to maiTiages, a man^s hopefulness is apt to show signs of w^ear, until 
restored by second childhood. 

In fact, he^had begun to d(‘spair of a son, and Ibis confiTmation of 
Grandcourt’s* interest in the estates certainly tended to make his 
image and presence the more unwelcome ; but, on the other hand, it 
earned circumstances which disposed Sir Hugo to take care that the 
relation between them should be kept as friendly as possible. It led 
him to dw(‘ll on a plan which had grown up side by side with his dis- 
ap]iointment of an heir ; namely, to try and secTire Diplow as a future 
residence for Lady Mallinger and her daughters, and keep this pretty 
bit of the family inhen’tauce for his own olfspring in spite of that 
disap])oIntment. Such knowledge as he had of his nephew’s disposi- 
tion and lilfairs encouraged the belief that Grandcourt might consent 
to a transaction by which he would get a good sum of ready money, 
as an equivalent Jor his prospective interest in the domain of Diplow 
and the moderate amount of land attached to it. If, after all^the un- 
]io]ied-for son should be bom, the money would have been throwm 
away, and Grandcourt would liave been paid for giving ui> interests 
that bad tumed out good for nothing ; hut Sir Hugo set down this 
risk as nil^ and of late years he had nusbanded his fortune so well 
by the working of mines and the sale of leases that he was prepared 
for an outlay. 

Here was an object that made him careful to avoid any quarrel 
with Grandcourt. Some years before, when he was making injprove- 
ments at the Abbey, and needed Grandcourt's concurrence In his 
felling an obstructive mass of timber on the demesne, he had con- 
gratulated himseJf on finding that there was no active spite against 
him in his nephew’s peculiar mind ; and nothing had since occur.Ted 
to make them hate each other more than was compatible with per- 
fect politeness, or with any accommodation that could be strictly 
mutual. 

Grandcourt, on his side, thought his uncle a superfluity and a bore, 
and felt that the list of things in general would oe improved when- 
ever Sir Hugo came to be expunged. But he had been made aware 
through Lusli^ always a useful medium, of the baronet’s inclinations 
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concerning Diplow, and he was gratified to hav^e the alternative of 
the money in his mind ; even if he had not thought it in the least 
likely that he would choose to accept it, hij sense of power would 
have been flattered by his being able to refuse what Sir Hugo de- 
sired. The hinted transaction had told for something among the 
motives which had made him ask for a year’s tenancy of Diplow, 
vrhich it had rather annoyed Sir Hugo to ^ant, because the excellent 
hunting in the neighbourhood might dticide Grandcourt not to part 
with his chance of future possession ; — a man who has two places, in 
one of which the hunting is less good, naturally desiring a third 
where it is better. Also, Lush had thrown out to Sir Hugo the pro- 
bability that Grandcourt would woo and win Miss Arrowpoint, and in 
that wise ready money might be less of a temptation to him. Hence, 
on this unexpected meeting at Leubronn, the baronet felt much 
curiosity to know how things had been going on at Diplow, was bent 
on being as civil as possible to his nephew, and looked forward to • 
some private chat with Lush. 

Between Deronda and Grandcourt there was a more faintly markcil 
but peculiar relation, depending on circumstances which have yet to 
be made kiiowm. But on no side was there any sign of suppressed 
chagrin on the first meeting at the tabk d%6t(iy an hour after Grand- 
court’s arrival ; and wdien the quartette of gentlemen afterwards met 
on the terrace, without Lady Alallinger, they moved off together to 
saunter through the rooms, Sir Hugo saying as they entered the large 
saal — 

‘‘ Did you play much at Baden, Grandcourt ? ” 

“ No ; I looked on and hotted a little with some Bussians there.” 
lad you luck?” 

“ Wlvit did 1 w in, Lusii ? ” 

“ You bi'ought away about tw'o hundred,” said Lu.sli. 

“ You are not here for the sake of the play, then ?” said Sir Hugo. 

“No; I don’t care a])out play now. It’s a confounded strain,” 
said Grand couit, whose diamemd ring and demeanour, as he moved 
along playing slightly with liis whisker, were hcjing a good deal 
stared at hy rouged foreigners interested in a new milord. 

“ The fact is, somebody should invent a mill to do amusements 
for you, my dear fellow,” said Sir Hugo, “ as the Tartars get their 
praying done. But I agree with yoiT; 1 never cared for play. It’s 
monotonous — knits the brain up into meshes. And it knocks me u]) 
to watch i^. now, I 6UT)pose one gets poisoned with the bad air. I 
never stay luue more than ten minutes. But where’s your giinibling 
beauty, Deronda ? Have you seen her lately ? ” 

Slie’s gont‘,” said Deronda, curtly, 

“An iinooiimioiily fine girl, a perfect Diana,” said Sir Hugo, turn- 
ing to Grandcourt again. “ KealJy w^orth a little straining to look at 
lier. I saw her winning, and she took it as coolly as if she had knowm 
it all beforehand. The same day Deronda happened to see her losing 
like wildfire, and she bore it with immense pluck. * I suppose she 
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was cleaned out, or was wise enough to stop in tiine. How do you 
know she’s gone ? " 

“ Oh, by 3ie Visitor-list,” said Deronda, with a scarcely perceptible 
shrug. “ Vandernoodt told me her name was Harleth, and she was 
with the Baron and Baroness von Laiigeu. I saw by the list that 
Miss Harleth was no longer there.” 

This held no farther informa|Lon for Lush than that Gwendolen 
had been gambling. He had already looked at the list, and ascer- 
tained that Gwendolen had gone, but he had no intention of thrust- 
ing this knowledge on Grandconrt before he asked for it ; and he had 
not asked, finding it enough to believe that the object of search would 
turn up somewhere or other. 

But now Graiidcourt had heani what was ratlier piquant, and not 
a word about Miss Harleth had been missed by him. After a mo- 
ment’s pause he said to Deronda — 

Do you know those peoide— thti Langens ?” 

“ I have lalkcd with them a little since Miss Harleth went away. 

I knew nothing of them beforti.” 

“ Where is she gone — do you know ? ” 

“ She is gone home,” said Deronda, coldly, as if he wished to say 
no more. But then, from a fresh impulse, he turned to look mark- 
edly at Graiidcourt, and added, “ But it is possible you know her. 
Her home is not far from Diplow ; Offendene, near Wancestcr.” 

Deronda, turning to look straight at Graiidcourt who was on his 
left hand, might have been a subject for those old painters who liked 
contrasts of temperament. There w'as a calm intensity of life and 
richness of tint in his face that on a sudden gaze from him was rather 
startling, and often made liiiu seem to have sjioken, so that servants 
and olliciuls asked him automatically, what did you say, si^ ? ” when 
he had been quite silent. Grandconrt himself felt an irritation, 
which he did not show except by a slight movement of the eyelids, 
at Deronda’s turning rouncf on him when he was not asked to do 
more than speak. But he answered, with his usual drawl, “ Y es, I 
know her,” and paused with liis shoulder towards Deronda, to look 
at the gambling. 

‘‘ What of her, eh ? 1’ asked Sir Hugo of Lush, as the three moved 
on a little way. “She must be a new-comer at OiFendene. Old 
BJenny lived there after the dowager died.” 

“ A little too much of her,” said Lush, in a low, significant tone; . 
not sorry to let Sir Hugo know the state of affairs. « 

“ Wliy 1 how ? ” said tlu^ baronet. They all moved out of the ialoji 
into a more airy promenade. 

j “ He has been on the brink of marrying her,” Lush went on. “ But 
I hope it’s off now. She’s a niece of the clergyman — Gascoigne — at 
Peimicote. Her mother is a widow with a bropd of daughters. This f 
girl will have nothing, and is as dangerous as ^nnowder. It would 
be a foolish marriage. But slie has taken a freak against him, for 
she ran off hSre without notice, when he had agreed to call the next 
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day. The fjEWJt is, he’s here after her ; but he was in no j^reat hnxry, 
and between his caprice and hers they are likely enough not to get 
together again. But of course he has lost) his chance with the 
heiress.” 

Grandcourt joining them said, “ What a beastly den this is ! — a 
worse hole than Baden. I shall go back to the hotel.” 

When Sir Hugo and Deronda w6re alone, the baronet begsm 

“ Rather a pretty story. That girl has some drama in her. Sin- 
must be worth running after — has de Vimprevu. 1 thiiik her appeal 
ance on the scene has bettered my chance of getting Diplow, whether 
the marriage comes otF or not.” 

“I should hope a marriage like tliat would not come off,” said 
Deronda, in a tone of disgust. 

“ What ! are you a little touched wdth the sublime lash ? ” said Sir 
Hugo, putting up his glasses to help his sliort sight in looking at his 
companion. “ Are you inclined to run after her ] ” 

“ On the contrary,” said Deronda, “ I should rather be inclined to 
run away from her.” 

“ Why, you would easily cut out Grandcourt. A girl with her 
spirit would think you the finer match of the two,” said Sir Hugo, 
who often tried Deroiida’s patience by finding a joke in impossible 
advice. (A difference of taste in jukes is a great stiain on the atfec- 
^ tion.s.) 

** I suppose pedigriie and land belong to a fine match,” said Der- 
onda, coldly. 

“The best horse will wdn in spite of pedigree, my hoy. You re- 
member Napoleon’s mot — Jc suis un ancetre” said Sir Hugo, wlio 
habitually undervalued birth, as men after dining well often agi'ee 
that the good of life is distributed witli wonderful erjuality. 

“ I am not sure that I want to be an ancestor,” said Deronda. “ It 
doesn’t seem to me the rarest sort of origination.” 

“ You won’t run after the pretty gambler, then ?” said Sir Hugo, 
putting down his glasses. 

“ Decidedly not.” 

This answer was perfectly truthful; nevertheless it had passed 
through Deronda’s mind that under other circumstances he should 
have given way to the interest this girl had raised in him, and tried 
to know more of her. But his history had given him a stronger bias 
in another direction. He felt himself in no sense free. 
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f' CHAPTER XVI. 

Men, like planets, have both n visible and an invisible history. The astronomer t 
threads tlie darkness witli strict deduction, accounting; so for every visible arc in tlio ' 
wanderer’s orbit; and the narrator of huiiiAi actions, if he did hfs work with tlie same 
completeness, would have to tlireod the hidden jiathways of feeling and thought which 
lead up to -every moment of action, and to those moments of intense sufTeriug which 
take tlie quality of action — like the cry of Prometheus, whose chained anguish seems a 
greater energy than the sea and sky he invokes and the deity he defies. 

Deronda’s circnmstancea, indeed, had been exceptional. One mo- 
nient had been burnt into his life as its cliief epoch — moment full 
of July sunshine and large pink roses shedding their last petals on a 
grassy couil, enclosed on tluee sides by a Gothic cloister. Imagine 
him in such ^ scene : a boy of thirteen, stretched prone on the grass 
wliiire it was in shadow, his curly head prop]^d on his arms over a 
hook, while his tutor, also reading, sat on a camp-stool under shelter. 
Deronda’s hook was Sismondi’s History of the Italian Republics : — 
the lad had a jiassion for history, eager to know how time had been 
tilled up since the Flood, aii<l how things were carried on in the dull 
peihxls. Suddenly he let down his left arm and looked at his tutor, 
saying in purest boyish tones — 

" Mr Fraser, how was it that the popes and cardinals always liad 
so many nephews I ” 

The tutor, an able young Scotchman who acted as Sir Hugo Mal- 
linger’s secretai’y, roused rather unwillingly from his political 
economy, answered with the clear-cut, emphatic chaut whicn makes 
a truth doubly telling in Scotch utterance — , 

“ Their own children were called nephews.” 

“ Why ? ” said Deroiida. 

“ It was just for the luojniety of the thing ; because, as you know 
very well, priests don’t many, and the children were illegitimate.” 

Mr Fraser, thrusting out his lower lip and making his chant of the 
hist word the more emphatic for a little imimtience at being inter- 
rupted, had already turned his eyes on his book again, while I)er- 
oncla, as if something had stung liim, started up in a sitting attitude 
with his hack to the tutor. 

He had always called Sir Hugo Mallinger his uncle, and when it 
once occurred to him to ask about his father and mother, the baronet 
had answered, “ You lost your father and mother when you were 
quite a little one ; that is why I take care of you.” Daniel then 
straining to disceni something in that early twilight, hfid a dim sense 
of having been kissed very much, and surrounded by thin, cloudy, 
scented drapery, till his fingers caught in something hard, wliich 
hurt him, and he began to cry. Every other memory he had was of 
the little worl^ in which he still lived. And at that time he did not 
mind about learning more, for he was too fond of Sir Hugo to be 
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sorry for the loss of unknown parents. Life was very delightful to 
the lad, with an uncle who was always indulgent and cheerful — a 
fine man in the bright noon of life, whom Daniel thought absolutely 
perfect, and whose place was one of the finest in England, at once 
historical, romantic, and Jiome-like : a picturesque architectural out- 
growth from an abbey, which had still remnants of the old monastic 
trunk. Diplow iay in another county, and was a comparatively 
landless place which had come into the family from a rich lawyer on 
the female side who wore the perruque of the Restoration ; whereas 
the Mai lingers had the grant of lionk’s Topping under Henry the 
Eighth, and ages before had held the neighbouring lands of King’s 
Topping, tracing indeed their origin to a certain Hugues le Malingre, 
who came in with the Conqueror — and also apparently with a sickly 
complexion which had been happily corrected in his descendants. 
Tw'o rows of these descendants, direct and collateral, females of the 
male line, and males of the female, looked down in the, gallery over 
the cloisters on the nephew Daniel as he walked there : men in 
armour with pointed beards and arched eyebrows, pinched ladies in 
hoops and rutfs with no face to speak of ; grave-looking men in black 
velvet and stufled hips, and fair, frightened women holding little 
boys by the hand ; smiling politicians in magnificent perruques, and 
ladies of the prize-animal kind, with rosebud mouths and full eye- 
lids, according to Lely ; then a generation whose faces were revised 
and embellished in the taste of Kneller ; and so on through refined 
editions of the family types in the time of Reynolds and Romney, 
till the line ended with Sir Hugo and his younger brother Henleigli. 
This last had married Miss Grandcoiirt, and taken her name along 
with her estates, thus making a junction between two ectually old 
lamiliesj impaling the three Saracens’ heads proper and tliree bezants 
(jf the one with the tower and falcons argent of the other, and, as it 
hap})eiied, uniting their highest advantages in the prospects of that 
Henleigh Mallinger Grandcourt who is at present more of an 
acquaintance to us than either Sir Hugo or his nephew Daniel 
Deronda. 

In Sir Hugo’s youthful portrait with rolled collar and liigh cravat, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence had done justice to tlie agreeable alacrity of 
expression and sanguine temperament still to be seen in the origintd, 
but had done something more than justice in slightly lengthenhig 
the nose, which was in reality shorter than might have been exi^ected 
in a Mallinger. Happily the apyuopriate nose of the family reaj)- 
peared in his younger orother, and was to be seen in all its refined 
regularity in his nephew Mallinger Grandcourt. But in the nephew 
Daniel Deronda the family faces of various types, seen on the walls 
of the gallery, found no reflex. Still he was handsomer than any of 
them, and when he was thirteen might have served as model for any 
painter who wanted to image the most memorable of boys: you 
could hardly have seen his face thoroughly meeting yours without 
^ believing that human creatures had done nobly in times past, and 
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might do more nobly in time to come. The finest childlike faces’ 
have this consecrating j)ower, and make ns sliudder anew at all the 
grossness and basely-bought griefs of the world, lest they should 
enter here and defile. 

But at this moment on the grass among the rose-petals, Daniel 
Deronda was making a first acquaintance with those griefs. A new 
idea had entered his mind, and vias beginning to •change the aspect 
of his habitual feelings as happy careless voyagers ai’e clianged when 
the sky suddenly threatens and the thought of danger arises. He sat 
perfectly still with his back to the tutor, while his face expressed rtmid 
inward transition. The deep blush, which had come when he first 
stunted up, gradually subsided ; but his features kept that indescrib- 
able look of subdued activity which often accompanies a new mental 
survey of familiar facts. He had not lived with other boys, and his 
mind showed the same blending of child’s ignoiunce with surprising 
knowledge .whicdi is oftencr seen in bright girls. Having read 
Shakespeare as well as a great deal of history, he could have talked 
with the wisdom of a bookish child about men who were bom out 
of wedlock and w't*re held unfortunate in consecpience, being under 
disadvantages which required them to be a sort of heroes if they were 
to w^ork themselves up to an ccjual standing wdth their legally bom 
brothers. But he had never brought such knowledge into any 
association Avith his own lot, which had been too easy for him ever 
to think about it — until this monient when there had darted int<;^ 
his inmd with the magic of quicK compaiison, the possibility tnkt^ 
here was the secret of liis own birth, and that the man whom he 
called uncle was really his father. Some children, even younger 
than Daniel, have known the first arrival of care, like an ominous 
irremovable guest in their tender lives, on the discovery tjiat their 
parents, whom they had imagined able to buy everything, were poor 
and ill hard money troubles. Daniel felt the presence of a new guest 
wdio seemed to come with an enigmatic veiled face, and to carry 
dimly-conjectured, dreaded revelations. The ardour which he had 
given to the imaginary world in his books suddenly rushed towards 
his own history and spent its jnctorial energy there, explaining what 
he knew, representing the unknown. The uncle whom he loved 
very dearly took the aspect of a father who held secrets about him — 
who had done him a wrong — ^yes, a wrong ; and what had become of 
his mother, from whom he must have been taken away ? — Secrets . 
about which he, Daniel, could never inquire ; for to speak or be 
spoken to about these new thoughts seemed like falling flakes of fire 
to his imagination. Those who have known an impassioned child- 
hood will understand tliis dr(;ad of utterance about any shame con- 
nected with their parents. ^Phe impetuous advent of new images 
took possession of him with the force of fact for the first time told, 
tmd left him no immediate power for the reflection that he might be 
trembling at a fiction of his own. The terrible sense of collision 
between a strong rush of feeling and the dread of its betrayal, found 
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relief at length in big slow tears, which fell without restraint until 
the voice of Mr Fraser was heard saying — 

Daniel, do you see that you are sitting ouithe bent pages of your 
hook 1 ” 

Daniel immediately moved the hook without turning round, and 
after holding it before him for an instant, rose ivith it and walked 
away into the open grounds, where ke could dry his tears unobserved. 
The first shock of suggestion past, he xjould remember that he had 
no certainty how things really Inul been, and that he had been 
making conjectures about his own Jiistory, as he had often made 
stories about Pericles or Columbus, just to fill up the blanks before 
they became famous. Only there came back certain facts which had 
an obstinate reality, — almost like the fragments of a bridge, telling 
you unmistakably how the arches lay. And again there came a 
mood in W'liich his conjectures seemed like a doubt of religion, to be 
banished as an offence, and a mean prying after what, he was not 
meant to know ; for there was hardly a delicacy of ieeling this lad 
was not capable of. But the summing up of all his fiuctnating ex- 
perience at this epoch was, that a secret impression had come to him 
wdiich had given him something like a new sense in relation to all 
the elements of his life. And the idea that others probably knew 
things conceniiiig him which they did not choose to mention, and 
whb3i he would not have had tlieui mention, set up in him a j)re- 
m^ure reserve which lielj)cd to intensify his inwaixl experience. Jlis 
wiirs were open now to words which before that July dny would have 
passed by him unnotcjd ; and mind every trivial incident w’liich 
imagination could connect with his suspicions, a iiewly-joused set of 
feelings were ready to cluster themselves. 

One such incident a month later wrought itsdf deeply into Ids 
life. Daniel had not only one of those thrilling boy voices which 
seem to bring an idyllic lieaven and earth before our "eyes, but a fine 
musical instinct, and had early made out accompaniments for him- 
self on the piano, while he sang from memory. Since tlien he had 
had some teaching, and Sir Hugo, wdio delighted in the hoy, used to 
ask for his music in the presence of guests. One morning after he 
had been singing “ Sweet Echo " before a small paity of gentlemen 
whom the rain had kept iii the hoiis^, the baronet, passing from a 
smiling remark to his next neighbour, said — 

Come here, Dan ! ” 

The boy eame forward with unusual reluctance. He wore an em- 
broidered Holland blouse which set off the ricli colouring of his head 
and throat, and the resistant gravity about his mouth and eyes as he 
was being smiled upon, made their beauty the more iinjiressive. 
Every one was admiring him. 

" Wliat do you say to being a OTeat singer ? Should you like to be 
adored by the world and take the house by storm, like Mario and 
Tamberlik?” 

"Daniel reddened instontaneoiisly, but there was a ju*st perceptible 
interval before he answered with angry decision — ' 
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“ No ; I should hate it ! " 

“Well, well, well!” said Sir HugO;^with surprised kindliiiess 
iatended to be soothing. But Daniel turned away quickly, left the 
room, and going to his own chamber threw himself on the broad 
window-sill, which was a favourite retreat of his when he had 
nothing particular to do. Here he could see the raki gradually sub- 
siding with gleams through the parting clouds which lit up a great 
reach of the park, where the old oaks stood apart from each other, 
and the bordering wood was pierced with a green glade which met 
the c*astem sky. This was a scene which had always been part of 
his home — part of the dignified ease which had been a matter of 
coui'se in his life. And his ardent clinging nature had appropriated 
it all with atfection. He knew a great deal of what it was to be a 
gentleman by inheritance, and without thinking much about himseK 
— for he was a boy of active perceptions and easily foigot his own 
existence in that of Kobert Bruce — he had never supposed that he 
could be slfut out from such a Jot, or have a veiy different part in 
the W'orld from that of tlie uncle who petted him. It is possible 
(though not greatly believed in at present) to be fond of poverty and 
take it for a bride, to prefer scoured deal, red quarries, and white- 
w^ash for one’s private surroundings, to delight in no splendour but 
w'hat has open doors for the whole nation, and to glory in having no 

rivilege except such as nature insists on; and noblemen have li^een 

nown to run away from elaborate ease and the option of idlenJ^«, 
that thc-y might bind themselves for small pay to hard-handed laboib. 
But Daniel’s tastes were altogether in keeping with his nurture : his 
disposition was one in w'hich everyday scenes and habits beget not 
ennui or rebellion, but delight, aflection, ajititudes; and now the lad 
had bei'ii slung to the quick by the idea that his unch* — perhaps his 
fatlier — thought of a caieer tor him which w’^as totally unlike his 
own, and wiiich he knew very well w'as not thouglit of among pos- 
sible destinations for the sons of English gentlemen. lie had often 
stayt'd ill London with Sir Hugo, who to indulge the boy’s ear had 
cariietl him to the opera to hear the great tenors, so that the image 
of a singer taking the house by storm was very vivid to him ; but 
now, spite of his musical gift, he set himself bitterly against the 
notion of being dressed up to sing before all those fine people W'ho 
would not care about him except as a w’onderfnl toy. That Sir Hugo 
should have thought of him in that position for a moment, seemed 
to Daniel an unmistakable proof that there was something about liis 
birth which threw In'm out from the class of gentlemen to whicK the 
l)aronet belonged. Would it ever be mentioned to him ? Would 
the time come when his uncle would tell him everything? He 
shrank from the prospect : in his imagination he preferred ignorance. 
If his father had been wicked — Daniel inwardly used strong words, 
for he was feeling the injury done him as a maimed boy feels the 
crushed limb which for others is merely reckoned in an average of 
accidents — if •his father had done any wrong, he wished it might 
never be spoken of to him : it was already a cutting thought that 
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fluch knowledge might be in other minds. Was it in Mr Fraser’s 1 
probably not, else he would not have spoken in that way about the 
pope’s nephews : Daniel fancied, as older people do, that every one 
else’s conscionsness was as active as his own on a matter which ivas 
vital to him. Did Turvey the valet know ? — and old Mrs French 
the housekeeper? — and Banks the bailiff, with whom he had ridden 
about the farms on his pony ? — Ami now there came back the recol- 
lection of a day some years before when he was drinking Mrs Banks’s 
whey, and Banks said to his wife with a wink and a cunning laugh, 
“He features the mother, eh?” At that time little Daniel had 
merely thought that Banks made a silly face, as the common farm- 
ing men often did — ^laughing at what was not laughable ; and Iks 
rather resented being winked at and talked of as if he did not under- 
stand everything. But now that small incident became information : 
it was to be reasoned on. How could he be like his mother and not 
like his father? His mother must have been a Mallinger, if Sir 
Hugo were his uncle. But no ! His father might have been Sir 
Hugo’s brother and have changed his name, as Mr Henleigh Mal- 
linger did when he inaiTied Miss Grandcourt. But then, why had 
he never heard Sir Hugo speak of his brother Deronda, as he spoke 
of his brother Grandcourt? Daniel had never before cared about 
the family tree—only about that ancestor who had killed three 
Saracens in one encounter. But now his mind turned to a cabinet 
estate-maps in the library, where he had once seen an illuminated 
^^archment hanging out, that Sir Hugo said was I he family tree. 
The phrase was new and odd to him — he was a little fellow then, 
hardly more than half his present age — and he gave it no precise 
meaning. He knew more now and wished that he could examine 
that parchment. He imagined that tlie cabinet w^as always lucked, 
and longed to try it. But here he checked himself. He might be 
seen; and he would never bring himself near even a silent admission 
of the sore that had opened in him. 

It is in such experiences of boy or girlhood, wliilc ciders are 
debating wliether most education lies in science or literature, that 
the main lines of chmacter are often laid dovrn. If Daniel had been 
of a less ardently affectionate nature, the reserve about himself and 
the supposition that others had something to his disadviintagc in 
their minds, might have turned into a’ hard, proud antagonism. But 
inborn lovingness was strong enough to keep itself level with resent- 
ment. There was hardly any creature in his habitual world that lie 
was not fond of ; teasing them occasionally, of coui’se — all except his 
ipicle^ or “Nunc,” as Sir Hugo had taught him to say; for the 
baronet was the reverse of a strait-laced man, and left his dimity to 
take care of itself. Him Daniel loved in that deep-rooted filial way 
which makes children always the happier for being in the same room 
vrith father or mother, though their occupations may be ^uite apai’t. 
Sir Hugo’s watch-chain and seals, his haiiduTiting, his mode of 
smoking and of talking to his dogs and horses, hud all a rightness 
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and charm about them to the boy which went along with the happi- 
ness of morning and breakfast-time. That Sir Hugo had always 
been a Whig, made Tories and Radicals equally opponents of the tnnit 
and best; and the bools he had written were all seen under the 
same consecration of loving belief which differenced what was his 
from what was not his, in spite of general resemblance. Those 
writings were various, from volun^s of travel in the brilliant style, 
to articles on things in general, and pamphlets on political crises ; 
but to Daniel they were Sike in having an unquestionable rightness 
by which other people’s information could be tested. 

Who cannot imagine the bitterness of a first suspicion that some- 
thing in this object of complete love was not quite right ? Children, 
demand that their heroes'should be fleckless, and easily b(ilieve them 
so : perhaps a first discovery to the contrary is hardly a less revolu- 
tionary shock to a passionate child than the threatened dovTifall of 
habitual beliefs which, makes the world seem to totter for us in 
inaturer life. • 

But some time after this renewal of Daniel’s agitation it ap]:>eared 
that Sir Hugo must have been making a merely playful experiment 
in his question about the singing. He sent for Daniel into the 
library, and looking up from his writing as the boy entered threw 
himself sideways in his arm-chair. ** Ah, Dan 1 ” he said kindly, 
drawing one of the old embroidered stools close to him. “ Come a^d 
sit down here.” S 

Daniel obeyed, and Sir Hugo put I gentle hand on his shouldef^ 
looking at him affectionately. 

“ What is it, my boy ? Have you heard anything that has juit 
you out of spirits lately ? ” 

Daniel "was determined not to let the tears come, but he could not 
speak. 

“All changes are painful when people have been happy, you 
know,” said Sir Hugo, lifting his hand from the boy’s shoulder to 
his dark curls and rubbing tlieiii gently. “You can’t be educated 
exactly as I wdsh you to be without our i)arting. And I think you 
will find a great deal to like at school.” 

This was not what Daniel expected, and was so far a relief, which 
gave him sjurit to answer — 

“ Am I to go to school ? ” 

“ Yes, I mean yon to go to Eton. I wish you to have the educa- 
tion of an English gentleman ^ and for that it is necessary that you 
should go to a public school in preparation for the university : Cam- 
bridge I mean you to go to ; it was my own university.” 

Daniel’s colour came and went. 

“ What do you say, sirrah ? ” said Sir Hugo, smiling. 

“I should like to be a gentleman,” said Daniel, with firm dis- 
tinctness, “and go to school, if that is what a gentleman’s son 
must do.” 

Sir Hugo wUched him silently for a few moments, thinking «he 
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uudeistood now why the lad had seemed angry at the notion of 
becoming a singer. Then he said tenderly — 

And so you won’t mind about leaving your old Nunc 1 ” 

“ Yes, I shall,” said Daniel, clasping Sir iJugo’s caressing arm with 
both his hands. “ But shan’t I come home and be with you in the 
holidays ? ” 

“ Oh yes, genegrally,” said Sir I^go. “ But now I mean you to go 
at once to a new tutor, to break the change for you before you go to 
Eton.” 

After this interview Daniel’s spirit rose again. He was meant to 
be a gentleman, and in some unaccountable way it might be that his 
conjectures were all wrong. The very keenness of the lad taught 
him to find comfort in his ignorance. While he was busying his 
mind in the construction of possibilities, it became plain to him that 
there must be possibilities of which he knew nothing. He left oif 
brooding, young ioy and the spirit of adventure not being easily 
quenched within him, and in the interval before his gv^ing away he 
sang about the house, danced among the old servants, making them 
parting gifts, and insisted many times to the groom on the care that 
was to be taken of the black pony. 

Do you tliink I shall know much less than the other boys, Mr 
Fraser 1 ” said Daniel. It was his bent to think that every stranger 
would be surprised at his ignorance. 

^ “There are dunces to be found everywhere,” said the judicious 
.jiVraser. “You’ll not be the biggest; but you’ve not the makings of 
a Porson in you, or a Leibnitz either,” 

“ I don’t want to be a Porson or a Leibnitz,” said Daniel. “ I 
would rather be a greater leader, like Pericles or Washington.” 

“ Ay^ ay ; you’ve a notion they did with little parsing, and less 
algebra ” said Fraser. But in reality he thought his pupil a remark- 
able luri, to whom one thing W’as as easy as another if he hud only a 
mind to it. 

Things went very well with Daniel in his new world, except that 
a boy with whom he was at once inclined to strike up a close friend- 
ship talked to him a gi'eat deal about his home and parents, and 
seemed to expect alike expansiveness in return. Daniel immediately 
shrank into reserve, and tins experience remained a check on his 
naturally strong bent tow’ards the formation of intimate friendsliips. 
Every one, his tutor included, set him down as a reserved boy, 
though lip was so good-humoured and unassuming, as well as quick 
both at study and sport, that nobody called his reserve disaOTeeable. 
Certainly his face had a great deal to do with that favourable inter- 
pretation ; but in this instance the beauty of the closed lips told no 
falsehood. 

A surprise that came to him before his first vacation, strengthened 
the silent consciousness of a grief within, which might be compared 
in some ways with Byron’s si^ceptibility about his deformed foot. 
Sir Hugo \\Tote word that he was married to Miss Raymond, a sweet 
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lady whom Daniel must remember having seen. The event would 
make no difference about his spending the vacation at the Abbey; 
he would find Lady Ma|}inger a new fnend whom' he would be sure 
to love, — and much more to the usual effect when a man, having 
done something agreeable to himsel:^ is disposed to con^tulate 
others on his own good fortune, and the dedudble satisfactoriness of 
events in general. • * 

Let Sir Hugo be partly excused until the grounds of his action can 
be more fully known. The mistakes in his behaviour to Deronda 
were due to that dulness towards what may be going on in other 
minds, especially the minds of children, wmch is among the com- 
monest deficiencies even in good-natured men like him, when life 
has been generally easy to themselves, and their eneigies have been 
quietly spent in feeling gratified. No one was better aware than he 
1 hat Daniel was generally suspected to be his own son. But he was 
pleased with that suspicion; and his imagination had never once 
been troubled with the way in which the boy himself might be 
attected, either then or in the future, by the enigmatic aspect of his 
cii’cum^tances. He was as fond of him as could be, and meant file 
best by him. And considering the lightness with which the prepara- 
tion of young lives seems to fie on respectable consciences. Sir Hugo 
Mallinger can hardly he held open to exceptional reproach. He bad 
been a l)achelor till he was tive-and-forty, had always been regarded 
as a fascinating man of elegant tastes ; what could be more natura.^ 
eyen according to the index of language, than that he should have a 
beautiful boy like the little Deronda to take care of? The mother 
might even perhaps be in the great world — met with in Sir Hugo’s 
i*esidciiccs abroad. The only person to feel any objection was tlie 
boy liiiiisclf, who could not have been consulted. And the boy’s 
objections had never been dreamed of by anybody but himself. 

By the time Deronda was ready to go to Cambridge, Lady Mal- 
linger had already three daughters — charming babies, all three, hut 
whose sex i.vas announced as a melancholy alternative, the offspring 
desired being a son : if Sir Hugo bad no son the succession must go 
to his nephew Mallinger Grandcourt. Daniel no longer held a 
wavering opinion about his own birth. His fuller knowledge had 
tended to convince him that Sir Hugo was his father, and he con- 
ceived that the baronet, since he never approached a communication 
on the subject, wished liim to have a tacit imderstanding of the fact, 
and to accept in silence what would be ^nerally considered more 
than the due love and nurture. Sir Hugo^ marriage might certainly 
have been felt as a new CTound of resentment by some youths in 
Deronda’s position, and we timid Lady Mallinger w'ith her fast- 
coming little ones might have been images to scowl at, as likely to 
divert much that was disposable in the feelings and possessions of 
the baronet from one who felt his own claim to be prior. But hatred 
of innocent human obstades was a form of moral stupidity not in 
Derouda’s grain<( even the indignation which had long mingled itself 
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with bk a&ctioii for Sir Hu^o took the quality of pain rather than 
of temper; and as his mind ripened to the idea of tolerance towards 
error, he habitually linked the idea with his.own silent grievances. 

The sense of an entailed disadvantage — ^the deformed foot doubt- 
fully hidden by the shoe, makes a restlessly active spiritual yeast, 
and easily tarn^ a self-centred, unloving nature into an Ishmaelite. 
But in the rarer sort, who present]|r see their own frustrated claim as 
one among a myriad, the inexorable sorrow takes the form of fellow- 
ship and makes the imagination tender. Deronda’s early-wakened 
susceptibility, charged at first with ready in^gnation and resistant 
pride, had raised in him a premature reflection on certain questions 
of life ; it had given a bias to his conscience, a sympathy with certain 
ills, and a tension of resolve in certain directions, which marked him 
off from other youths much more than any talents he possessed. 

One day near the end of the Long Vacation, when he had been 
making a tour in the Rhineland with his Eton tutor, and was come 
for a farewell stay at the Abbey before going to Cambridge, he said 
to Sir Hugo— • 

“ What do you intend me to be, sir ? ” They were in the librar}’, 
and it was the fresh morning. Sir Hugo had called liim in to read 
a letter from a Cambridge Don who was to be interested in him ; 
and since the baronet wore an air at once business-like and leisurely, 
the moment seemed propitious for entering on a grave subject w'hich 
I. Jhd never yet been thoroughly discussed. 

" Whatever your inclination leads you to, my buy. I thought it 
right to give you the option of the anny, but you shut the door on 
that, and I was glad. I don't expect you to choose just yet — ^by- 
and-by, when you have looked about you a little more and tried 
your mettle among older men. The university has a good wide 
opening into the forum. There are prizes to be won, and a bit of 
good fortune often gives the turn to a man's taste. From wbat 1 see 
and hear, I should think you can take up anything you like. You 
are in deeper water with your classics than I ever got into, and if 
you are rather sick of that swimming, Cand)ridge is the place where 
you can go into mathematics with a will, and disport yourself on the 
dry sand os much as you like. I floundered along like a carj).” 

"I suppose inonev will makelsome difference, sir," said Daniel, 
blushing. ** I shall have to keep myself by-and-by.” 

" Not exactly. I recommend you not to be extravagant — ^yes, yes, 
I know— tyou are not inclined to that ; — but you need not take up 
anything against the grain. You will have a bachelor’s income — 
enough for you to look about with. Perhaps I had better tell you 
that you may consider yourself secure of seven hundred a-year. 
You might make yourself a barrister— be a writer— take up politics. 
I confess that is what would please me best. 1 should like to have 
I you at my elbow and pulling with me.” 

^ Deionda looked embarrassed. * He felt that he ought to make some 
sign of gratitude, but other feelings clogged his tongae. A moment 
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was passing by in which a question about his birth was throbbing 
within him, and yet it seemed more impossible than ever that the 
question should £md Yeq]t-~more impossible than ever that he could 
hear certain things from Sir Hugo’s lips. The liberal way in which 
he was dealt with was the more striking because the baronet had of 
late cared particularly for money, and for making ihtr utmost of his 
life-interest in the estate by way c£ providing for hife daughters ; and 
as all this hashed through Daniel’s mind it was momenh^y within 
his ima^nation that the jirovision for him might come in some way 
from his mother. But such vaporous conjecture passed away as 
quickly as it came. 

Sir Hugo appeared not to notice anything peculiar in Daniel’s 
manner, and presently went on with his usual chatty liveliness. 

“ I am glatf you have done some good reading outside your classics, 
and have got a grip of French jmd Gemian. The truth is, unless a 
man can get the j)restigti and income of a Don and write donnish 
l>ooks, it’s liaVdly woj th while for him to make a Greek and Latin 
machine of himself and be able to sjun you out pages of the Greek 
<lramatists at any verse you’ll give him as a cue. That’s all very, 
line, but in practical life nobody does give you the cue for pages o^ 
Greek. In fact it’s a nicety of conversation which I would have you' 
attend to — much quotation of any sort, even in English, is bad# It 
tends to choke ordinary remark. One couldn’t carry on hfe comfoi^^- 
ably witliSut a little blindness to tho»fact that eveiy thing has been 
said better than we can X)ut it ourselves. But talking of Dons, I 
have seen Dons make a capital figure in society; and occasionally he 
can shoot you down a cartload of leaniing in the light place, which 
wdll tell in politics. Such men are wanted ; and if you have any 
turn for being a D(jn, I any nothing against it.” 

“ I think there’s not much chance of that. Quicksett and Puller 
are both stronger than I am. I hope you will not be much disap- 
pointed if I don’t come out with high honours.” 

“ No, no. I should lik(i you to do yoiurscK credit, but for God’s 
sake don’t come out as a superior expensive kind of idiot, like young » 
Bi’econ, who got a Double First, and has been learning to knit braces 
ever since. What I wish you to get is a jiassport ia life. I don’t go 
against our university system ; we want' a little disinterested culture 
t o nmke head against cotton and capital, especially in the House, j 
My (jrSSt has all evaporated : if 1 had to construe a verse on a sud- 
den, I should get an apoplectic fit. But it formed my taster I daivj- 
say my English is the better for it.” 

On this point Daniel kept a respectful silence. The enthusiastic 
belief in Sir Hugo’s writings os a standard, and in the Whigs as the 
chosen race among politicians, had gradually vanished along with 
the seraphic boy’s face. He had not been the hardest of workers 
at Eton. Though some kinds of study and reading came as 
easily as boating to him, he was not of the material that usually 
makes the first-fate Eton scholar. There had sprung up in him a 
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meditative yearning after wide knowledge which is likely always to 
abate ardbur in the fight for prize acquirement in narrow tracks. 
Happily he was modest, and took any seqond-rateness in himself 
Biinidy as a fact, not as a maiwel necessarily to be accounted for by a 
superiority, ^till Mr Fraser^s high opinion of llie lad hwi not been 
altogether belied by the youth : Daniel had the stamp of rarity in a 
subdued fervour ^oi sympathy, an -activity of imagination on behalf 
of others, which did not show itself effusively, but was continually 
seen in acts of (jonsiderateiiess that stnick his companions as moral 
eccentricity, " Deronda would have been first-rale if he had had 
more ambition ” — was a frequent remark about liiiii. But how could 
a fellow push his way properly vrhen he objected to swop for his own 
advantage, knocked under by choice when he was within an inch of 
victory, and, unlike the great Clive, would rather be the calf than 
the butcher T" It was a mishike, however, to suppose that Deronda 
had not his shai'e of ambition : we know he had suffered keenly 
from the belief that there was a tinge of dishonour in’ his lot; but 
there are some cases, and his was one of them, in which the semse of 
injury breeds — not the will to inflict injuries and climb over them 
as a ladder, but — a hatred of all injury. He had his flashes of fierce- 
ness, and could hit out upon occasion, but the occasions were not 
always what might have oeen expected. For in what related to 
l^iniself bis resentful impulses had been early checked by a mastcr- 
'ing alfoctionateness. Love has a habit of saying “ Never mind” to 
"angi’Y self, who, sitting down for the nonce in tlji^ low'cr place, bv- 
aml-by gets used to it. So it was that as Deronda approached man-' 
hood his feeling for Sir Hugo, while it was getting more and more* 
mixed with criticism, was gaining in that soit of allowance which 
reconciles criticism with tenderness. The dear old beautiful h(»in(‘. 
and everything within it, Lady Mallinger and her little ones iiiclud(‘d, 
were consecrated for the youtli as they had been for the boy — only 
with a certain difference of light on the objects. The altar-piece 
was no longer miraculously perlect, ]minled under infallible giiidanci', 
but the human band discerned in the work was a 2 >pcaling to a rever- 
ent tenderness safer from the gusts of discovery. Certainly Deroii- 
da’s ambition, even in liis spring-time, lay exceptionally aloof from 
conspicuous, vulgar triuiiipli, and from other ugly fonns of boyi>h 
energy ; perhaps because he was edrly impassioned by ideas, and 
bum^ Ills fire on those heights. One may spend a good deal of 
energy in disliking and resisting what others pursue, and a boy who 
is fond of somebody else’s pencil-case may not be more energetic 
than another who is fond of giving bis own pencil-case away. Still, 
it was not Derouda’s disposition to escajie from ugly scenes : he w^as 
more inclined to sit through them and take core of the fellow least 
able to take care of himself. It had helped to make him popular 
that he Was sometimes a little compromised by this apparent com- 
* radcsliip. For a meditative interest in learning how human miseries 
I are WTOught — as precocious in him os another sort 6f genius in the 
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j poet who writes a Queen Mab at nineteen — "was so infused with kind- 
liness that it easily passed for comradeship. Enough. In many of 
uur neighbours’ lives, there is much not only of error and lapse, but 
of a certain excj[td8ite goodness which can never be written or even 
spoken — only divined by each of us, according to the^ward instruc- 
tion of our own privacy. r 

The impression he made at CazSbiidge corresponded to his position 
at Eton. Every one interested in him agreed that he might have 
taken a high place if his motives had been of a more pushing sort, 
and if he had not, instead of regarding studies as instruments of suc- 
cess, hampered himself with the notion that they were to feed motive 
and opinion — notion which set him criticising methods and arguing 
against his freight and harness when he should have been using all 
his might to pull. In the beginning his work at the university had 
a new zest for him : indiflcrent to the continuation of the Eton clas- 
sical drill, h^ applied himself vigorously to mathematics, for which 
he had shown an early aptitude under Mr Fraser, and he had the 
delight of feeling his strength in a comparatively fresh exercise of 
thought. That delight, and the favourable opinion of his tutor, 
determined him to try for a mathematical scholarship in the Easter 
of his B(*.cond year : he w ished to gratify Sir Hugo by some acliieve- 
ineiit, and the stiuly of the higher mathematics, having tlie growing 
fascination mherent in all thinking which demands intensity, was 
making him a more exclusive w'orker than he had been before. 

But here came the old check which bfxd been growing with his* 
growth. He found the inward bent towfirds comprehension and 
thoroughness diverging more and more from the track marked out 
by the- standards of examination : he felt a heightening discontent 
with the wearing futility and enfeebling strain of a demand* for ex- 
cessive retention and dexterity without any insight into the prin- 
ciples which form the vital connections of knowledge. (Deronda’s 
undergraduateship occurred fifteen years ago, when the perfection of 
our university methods was not yet indisputable.) In hours when 
liis dissatisfaction w'as strong upon him he reproached himself for 
liaving been attracted by the conventional advantage of belonging to 
an English university, and wa.s tempted towards the project of asking 
Sir Hugo to let him (piit Cambridge and pursue a more, independent 
line of study abroad. The geimsof this inclination had been already 
stirring in his boyish love of universal history, which made him want 
to be at home in foreign countries, and follow in imagination ^hc 
traveUing students of the middle ages. He longed now to have the 
sort of apiuciiiticeship to life which wrould not diape him too defin- 
itely, and rob him oi the choice that might come from a free grow'th. 
One sees tliat Deronda’s demerits were likely to be on the .side of 
reflective hesitation, and this tendency was encouraged by his posi- 
tion : there was no need for him to get an immediate income, or to 
fit himself in haste for a profession ; and his sensibility to the half- 
known facts o^is parentage made him an excuse for lingering longer 
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than others in a state of social neutrality. Other men, he inwardly 
said, had a more definite place and duties. But the project which 
fiattered his inclination might not have gotie beyond the stage of 
inefifective brooding, if certain circumstances had not quickened it 
into action. ^ 

The circumst.inces arose out of an enthusiastic friendship which 
extended into his after-life. Of •the same year with himself, and 
occupying small rooms close to his, was a youth who had come as an 
exhibitioner from Chiist’s Hospital, and had ecc.entricitics enough 
for a Charles Lamb. Only to look at his pinched features and blond 
hair hanging over his collar reminded one of pale quaint heads by 
early Gentian painters ; and when this faint colouring was lit up by 
a joke, there came sudden creases about the mouth and eyes whicli 
might have been moulded by the soul of an agtid liuniorist. His 
father, an engniver of some distinction, had Ixjcm di*a(l eleven years, 
and his mother had three girls to educate and maintain on a meagre 
annuity. Hans Meyrick — he had lieen daringly (‘hristened after 
Holbein — ^felt himself the pillar, or rather the knotted and twisted 
trunk, round which these feeble climhiiig x>luuts must (ding. There 
was no want of ability or of honest well-meaning afi'efjtiou to make 
the prop trustworthy : the ease and quickness with which he studied 
mignt serve him to win prizes at (Jamhriclge, as he had dontj among 
the Blue Coats, in spite of irn^gnlarities. The only danger was, that 
the inc^alculable tendencies in him might l)e fatally timed, and that 
Ilia good intentions might be frustrated by some j',ct ’which was not 
due to habit but to capricious, scattered inqmlsc^s. He could not be 
said to have any one had habit ; yet at longer or slioi ter intervals lie 
had fits of impish recklessness, and did things that would have made 
the worst habits. 

Hans in his right mind, however, was a lovable creature, and in 
Deroiida he had liapixmed to find a friend who was likely to stand 
by him with the more constancy, from conqnission for these hi'ief 
aberrations that miglit bring a long rei)entaiice. Hans, indeed, 
shared Deromhi’s looms nearly as much as he used his own : to 
Deronda he poured himself out on his studies, his aftairs, his hopes ; 
the poverty of his home, and his love for the creatures there ; the 
itching of his fingers to draw, an(i his determination to fight it away 
for the sake of getting some sort of plum that he might divide with 
his mother and the girls. He wanted no confidence in return, hut 
seemed t(» take Deronda as an Olympian who needed nothing — an 
egotism in friendship which is comiiion enough with mercurial, ex- 
pansive natures. Deronda was content, and gave Meyrick all the 
interest he claimed, getting at last a brotherly anxiety about him, 
looking after him in his eiTatic moments, and contriving by adroitly 
delicate devices not only to make up for his friend^s lack of pence, 
hut to save him from threatening chances. Such friendship easily 
becomes tender : the one spreads strong sheltering wings that delight 
in spreading, the other gets the warm protection >Vldch is also a 
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delight. Meyrick was going in for a classical scholarship, and his 
success, in various ways momentous, was the more probable from the 
steadying influence of Peronda’a finendship. 

But an imprudence of Meyrick's, committed at the beginning of 
the autumn term, threatened to disappoint his hqpes. With his 
usual alteination between unnecessary expense andysflf-privation, he 
had given too much money for mn old engraving^whicm fascinated 
him, and to make up ior it, had come from London in a third-class 
caiTiage with his eyes exposed to a bitter wind and any irritating par- 
ticles the wind might drive before it. Tlie consequence was a severe 
inflammation of the eyes, which for some time hung over him the 
threat of a lasting injury. This crushing trouble called out all De- 
ronda’s readiness to devote himself, and he made every other occupa- 
tion sticondary to that of being companion and eyes to Hans, work- 
ing with him and for him at his classics, that if possible his chance 
of the classical scholarship might be saved. Hans, to keep the know- 
ledge of his sufreriiig from his mother and sistcirs, alleged his work 
us a reason for passing the Cliristmas at Cambridge, and his friend 
stayed up with him. 

Meanwhile Diuonda relaxed his hold on his mathematics, and 
Hans, reflecting on this, at length said, “ Old fellow, while you are 
hoisting me you are risking youj'self. With your mathematical cram 
f)m' may bo like Moses or Mahomet or somebody of that sort who 
had to cram, and forgot in one day whut it had taken him forty to 
learn.” 

Deronda would not admit that he cared about the risk, and he 
had really been beguiled into a little indilference by double sym- 
pathy ; he >vaH very anxious that Hans should not miss the much- 
needed scholarsliij), and he hilt a revival of interest in ,the old 
studies. Still, when Hans, rather Late in the day, got able to use his 
own eyes, Deronda had tenacity enough to try hard and recover his 
lost ground. He failed, boAvever ; but he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing Meyrick win. 

Success, as a sort of beginning that urged completion, might have 
reconciled Derontla to his university course ; but the emi)tiiiess of all ' 
things, from politics to pastimes, is never so striking to us as when 
we fail in them. The loss of the personal triuiiiph had no severity 
for hmi, but the sense of having spent his tinie ineffectively in a 
mode of working which had been against the grain, gave liim a dis- 
taste for any renewal of the process, which turned his imagined pro- 
iect of quitting Cambridge into a serious intention. In speaking of 
liis intention to Meyrick he made it apj)ear that he was glad of the 
tuni events had taken — glad to have the balance dip decidedly, and 
feel freed from his hesitations ; but he observed that he must of 
course submit to any strong objection on the part of Sir Hugo. 

Meyrick’s joy and gratitude were disturbed by much uneasiness. 
He believed in Deronda^s alleged preference, hut he felt keenly that 
in serving hii|l Daniel had placeu himself at a disadvantage in Sir 
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Hugo’s OTOuion, and he said moumiully, “ If you had got the scholp- 
ship. Sir Hugo would have thought that you asked to leave us with 
a better grace. You have spoilt your luck for my sake, and I can 
do nothing to mend it.” 

“ Yes, you cm ; you are to be a first-rate fellow. I call that a 
first-rate investk^ent of my luck.” 

“ Oh, confound, it ! You save an ugly mouCTel from drowning, 
and expect him to cut a fine figure. The poets have made tragedies 
enough about signing one’s self over to wickedness for the sake of 
getting something plummy ; I shall write a tragedy of a fellow who 
signed himself over to be good, and was uncomfortable ever after.” 

But Hans lost no time in secretly writing the history of the affair 
to Sir Hugo, making it plain that but for Deronda’s generous devo- 
tion he could haidly have failed to win the prize he had been work- 
ing for. 

The two friends went up to town together : Meyrick to rejoice w itli 
his mother and the girls in their little home at Chelsea ; Deronda to 
carry out the leas easy task of opening his mind to Sir Hugo, lie 
relied a little on the baronet’s general tolerance of eccentricities, but 
he expected more opposition tlifin he met with. He was received 
with even warmer kindness than usual, the failure ^vas passed over 
lightly, and when he detailed his reasons for wishing to quit the 
university and go to study abroad, Sir Hugo sat for some time in a 
silence which was rather meditative than surprised. At last he said, 
looking at Daniel with examination, “ So you don’t want to be an 
Englishman to the backbone after all 1” 

“ I want to be an Englishman, but I w^ant to und(*rstand otlu;r 
points of view. And I want to get rid of ti merely English att,itude 
in studies.” 

** I see ; you don’t want to be turned out in liie same mould as 
every other youngster. And I have nothin" to say against your 
doffing some of our national ])rejudices. I feel the better myself for 
having spent a good deal of my lime abroad. But, for God’s sake, 
keep an English cut, and don’t become iiidifl’ereut to bad tobacco ! 
Ana, my dear boy, it is good to be unselfish and generous ; but 
don’t carry that too far. It will not do to give yourself to be melted 
down for the benefit of the tallow.trade ; you must know where to 
find yourself. However, I shall put no veto on your going. Wait 
until I can get off Committee, and I’ll run over with you.” 

So Deronda went acconling to his will. But not before he ha<l 
spent some hours with Hans Meyrick, and been introduced to the 
mother and sisters in the Chelsea home. The shy girls watched and 
registered every look of their brother’s friend, declared by Hans to 
have been the salvation of him, a fellow Hke nobody else, and, in 
fine, a brick. They so thoroughly accepted Deronda as an ideal, 
that when he W'as gone the youngest set to work, under the criticisui 
of the two elder girls, to paint him as Prince Camaralzaman. 

I 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

“ This is truth the pocU^&gs, 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is rcmeinherinu linppi^ things.” 

• — Tennytok : Lockdey Hall. 

On a fine evening near the end of July, Dcronda was rowing him- 
self on the Thames. It was already a year or more since he had 
come back to England, with the understanding that his education 
was iinished, and that he was somehow to take his place in English 
society ; but though, in deference to Sir Hugo's wish, and to fe^e 
off idleness, he had begun to read law, this apj»arent decision nad 
been without other result than to deepen the roots of indecision. His 
old love of boating bad revived with the more forcci now that he was 
in town wntfi the Mallingers, because he could nowhere else get the 
same still seclusion which the river gave him. He had a boat of his 
own at Putney, and wlienever Sir Hugo did not want him, it 
liis chief lioliday to row till past sunset and come in again with the 
stars. Not that he was in a sentimental stage ; but he was in another 
sort of contemplative mood perhaps more common in the young men 
of our (lay — that of fjuestioning whether it were w^orth wliile to take 
j»art in the battle of the world : I mean, of course, the young men in 
wliom the unproductive labour of questioning is sustained by three 
or five per cent on capital which sonuibody else has battled for. It 
]>uzzled Sir Hugo that one who made a splendid contrast with all 
that was sickly and ])uling should be hamjiered with ideas which, 
since they left an accomplished Whig like himself unobstructed, 
could he no better than sjiectral illusions; especially as Deronda set 
himself against authorship — a vocation which is understood to tunif 
Jbolish thinking into funds. 

Ro^ving in his dark-blue sliiit and skull-cap, his curls closely 
clipped, his mouth beset with abundant soil Avaves of beard, he bon* 
only disguised traces of the seraphic boy “ trailing clouds of glory.” 
Still, even one who had never seen him since his boyhood might 
have looked at him wilh slow recognition, due pt:iha])s to the pecu- 
liarity of tlie gaze which GAvcndolen chose to call “ dreadful,” though 
it had really a very mild sort of scrutiny. The voice, sometimes 
audible in subdued snatches of song, had turned out merely a high 
baiytone ; indeed, only to look at his lithe powerful frame and the 
hrm gravity of his face would have been enough for an exjierienced 
guess that he had no rare and ravishing tenor such as nature reliic- 
Uintly makes at some sacrifice. Look at his hands: they are not 
BTuall and dimpled, with tapering fingers that seem to have only a 
deprecating touch: they are long, flexible, iirinly-grasping liands, 
such as Titian has painted in a picture where he wanted to shoAv the 
combination refinement with force.' And there is something of a 
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likenesB, too, between the faces belonmng to the hands — ^in both the 
unifonn pale-brown skin, the perpendicular brow, the calmly pene- 
trating eyes. Not seraphic any longer : th^jifoughly terrestrial and 
manly ; but still of a kind to raise belief in a human dignity which 
can ahord to acknowledge poor relations. 

Such types meet us here and there among average conditions ; in 
a workman, for Acample, whistlin^f over a bit of measurement and 
lifting his eyes to answer our question about the road. And often 
the grand meanings of faces as well as of written words may lie 
chiefly in tlie impressions of those who look on them. But it is pre- 
cisely such impressions that happen just now to be of importance in 
relation to Deronda, rowing on the Thames in a very ordinary equip- 
ment for a young Englishman at leisure, and passing under Kew 
Bridge with no thought of an adventure in which his appeaiance was 
likely to ])lay any ])ai*t. In fact, he objected very strongly to the 
notion, which others had not allowed him to escape, that his appear- 
ance was of a kind to draw attention; and hints of tliisj intended to 
be complimentary, found an angiy resonance in him, coming from 
miiighid ex]»eriences, to which a clue has already been given. His 
own face in the glass had during many years been associated for him 
with thoughts of some one whom he must be like — one about whose 
character and lot he continually wondered, and never dared to ask. 

In the neighbourliood of Kew” Bridge, between six and seven 
o’clock, the river was no solitude. Several persons were sauntering 
an llie towing-path, and liere and there a boat was i>\ving. Deronda 
had been rowing fast to get over this spot, when, becoming aware of 
a great barge a<lvancing towards him, he guided his boat aside, and 
rested on his oar within a couple of yards of the river-brink. He 
was all, the ■while unconsciously continuing the low-toned chant 
which had haunted his throat all the way up the river — the goiido- 
liei'’s song in the ‘ Obdlo,’ where Kossini has worthily set to music 
the immortal words of Daute — 

** Nessun ninggior dolorc 
Clie ricordarsi del tempo feliee 
Nella miseria : " * 

and, 08 he rested on his oar, the pianissimo fall of the melodic wail 
“nella mist*ria”was distinctly audible on the brink of the water. 
Three or four persons had paused at various spots to watch the bargt* 
passing tlib bridge, and doubtless included in their notice the young 
giiiitleman in the boat ; but probably it was only to one ear that the 
low vocal sounds came with more significance than if they had btien 
an insect -murmur amidst the sum of current noises. Deronda, 
awaiting the barge, now turned his head to the river-side, and saw at 
a few yanls’ distance from him a figure which might have been an 


n.'intc’.'! words are best i-endered by our own poet in the lines at the head of the 
chapter 
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impersonation of the misery he was unconsciously giving voice to : a 
girl hardly more than eighteen, of low slim figure, with most delicate 
little face, her dark cnijs pushed behind her ears under a large black 
hat, a long woollen cloak over her shoulders. Her hands were hang- 
ing down clasped before her, and her eyes were fixed on the river 
with a look of immovable, statue-like despair. 'Has strong arrest 
of his attention mode him ceases singing : appareaftly his voice had 
entered her inner world without her having taken any note of 
whence it came, for when it suddenly ceased she changed her attitude 
slightly, and, looking round with a frightened glance, met Deronda's 
face. It was but a couple of momenta, but that seems a long while 
for two people to look straight at each other. Her look was some- 
thing like that of a fawn or otlier gentle animal before it turns to 
run aw’ay : no blush, no special alann, but only some timidity which 
yet could not hinder her from a long look before she turned. In 
fact, it seemed to Deronda that she w'as only half conscious of her 
surroundinjjs : w'as she hungry, or was there some other cause of 
bewilderment? He felt ah outleap of interest and compassion 
towanls her ; but the next instanfshe had turned and walked away 
to a neighbouring bench under a tree. He had no right to linger 
and w’alch her: poorly-dressed, melancholy women are common 
sights; it was only the delicate beauty, the picturesque lines and 
colour of the image that were exceptional, and these conditions made 
it the more markedly impossible that he should obtrude liis interest 
upon her. He began to row away, and w^as soon far up tli^i riven; 
but no other thoughts were busy enough quite to expel that pale 
image of unhappy girlhood. He fell again and again to speculating 
on the probable roman(;e that lay behind that loneliness and look of 
desolation; then to smile at his own share in the prejiujice that 
interesting faces must have interesting ajlventures; then to justify 
himself for feeling that sorrow was tlie more tragic when it befell 
delicate, childlike beauty. 

‘‘ 1 should not have foigotten the look of misery if she had been 
ugly and vulgar,” he said to himself. But tluTe was no denying^ 
that the attractiveness of the image made it likelier to last. It was^ 
clear to him as an onyx cameo : the brown-black drapery, llie white 
face with small, siiiair^features and dark, long-lashed eyes. His 
mind glanced over the girl-tragedies that are going on in t\ie world, ^ 
hidden, unheeded, as if they were but tragedies of the copse or^ 
hedgerow, where the helpless drag ■wounded Avings fors^kenly, .and 
streak the shadowed moss with the red moiiient-ljand of tlieir owai 
death. Deronda of late, in his solitary excursions, had been occupied 
chiefly with uncertainties about his own course ; but those uncer-, 
tainties, being much at their leisure, were wont to have such wide- 
sweeping connections with all life apd history that the new image 
of helpless sorrow easily blent itself “w ilh what seemed to him the 
strong array of reasons why he should shrink from getting into that 
routine of th»world which makes men apologise for all its wrong- 
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j doing, and take opinions as mere professional equinment — why lie 
I should not draw strongly at any thread in the hopelessly-entangled 
' scheme of things. 

He used his oars little, satisfied to go with the tide and he taken 
back by it. H was his habit to indulge himself in that solemn 
passivity whi^\eaBily comes vrith the lengthening shadows and 
mellowing light, jvhen thinking af*d desiring melt together imper- 
ceptibly, and what in other hours may have seemed argument takes 
the quality of passionate vision. By the time he had come back 
again with the tide past Kichmond Biidge tlie sim was near setting ; 
and the aj>proacli of his favourite hour — with its deepening stillness, 
and darkening masses of tree and building between the double glow 
of the sky and the river — disposed him to linger as if they had been 
an unfinished strain of music. lie looked out for a pei’fectly solitary 
spot where he could lodge his boat against the bank, and, throwing 
himself on his back wnth his head propped on tlie cushions, could 
watch out the light of sunset and the opening of that bead-roll which 
some oriental poet describes as God’s call to the little stars, who each 
answer, ** Here am 1 .’’ He chose a spot in the bend of the river just 
opposite Kew Gardens, where he had a great breadth of water before 
him reflecting the glory of the sky, while he himself was in shadow. 
He lay with his hands behind his head propped on a level with the 
boat’s edge, so that he could see all around him, but could not be 
seen by any one at a few yards’ distance ; and for a long while he 
never turned his eyes from the view right in front of liim. He was 
forgetting everything else in a Jialf-spc*. dilative, lialf-involunbiry 
ideutifleation of himself with the objects be was looking at, thinking 
how far it might be jjossible habitually to shift his centre till his ow'ii 
\ personality would be no less outside him than tlie landscape, — wdien 
the sense of something moving on the bank opposite him wdiere it 
was bordered by a line of willow-bushes, made him turn his glance 
thitherwaiil. In the first moment he had a darting jiresentimcnt 
about the moving figure ; and now he could see tlie small face w'itli 
the strange dying sunlight upon it. He feared to frighten her by a 
sudden inoveineut, and watched her with motionless attention. She 
looked round, but seemed only to j^athcr security from the apparent 
solitude, hid her hat among the wallows, and immediately took off 
her woollen cloak. Presently she seated herself and deliberately 
dipped the cloak in the w^ater, holding it there a little while, then 
taking it oat with effort, rising from lier seat as she did so. By this 
time Deronda felt sure that slie meant to wrap the wet cloak round 
her 08 a drowning-shroud ; there was no longer time to hesitate about 
frightening her. He rose and seized his oar to ply across; happily 
her position lay a little below him. The poor thing, overcome with 
terror at this sign of discovery from the opposite bank, sank down 
on the brink again, holding her cloak but half out of the water. She 
ci'ouched and covered her face as if she kept a faint hope that she 
had not been seen, and that the boatman w^as accidi itally coming 
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towards her. But soon ho was within brief space of her, steadying 
his boat against the bank, and speaking, but very gently — 

“Don’t be afraid. •. . . You are unhappy. . . . Pray, 

tniat me. . . . Tell me what I can do to help you.” 

She raised her head and looked up at him. lli^ face now was 
towards the light, and she knew it again. But she^id not speak fur 
a few moments which w'ere a reifewal of their fonner gaze at each 
other. At last she said in a low sweet voice, with an accent so dis- 
tinct that it suggested foreignness and yet was not foreign, “ I saw 
you before ; ” . . . and then added dreamily, after a Tike pause, 
“ nella miseria.” 

Deronda, not understanding the connection of her thought, sui)- 
])osed that htir mind was weakened by distress and hunger. 

“It was you, singing?” she went on, hesitatingly — “Nessuu 
Jii.iggior dolore.” . . . The mei-e words themselves uttered in 

her sweet undei'tones seemed to give the melody to Deronda’s ear. 

“ Ah, yes,*^* he siiid, understanding now, “ I am often singing them. 
But I fear you will injure yourself staying here. Pray let me carry 
you in my boat to some place of safety. And that wet cloak — let 
me take it.” 

He would not attempt to take it w'ithout her leave, dreading lest 
he should scare her. Even at his words, he fancied that she shrank 
and clutched the cloak more teujiciously. But her eyes were fixed 
on hill' with a (question in them as" she said, “ You look good. Per- 
lmj)s it is God’s command.” 

“ Do trust me. Let me help you. I will die before I will let any 
harm come to you.” 

She rose from her sitting posture, first dragging the saturated cloak 
and then letting it fall on the ground — it was too heavy forJher tired 
arms. Her little >voinan’s figiu-c as she laid her delicate chilled 
hands together one over the other against her w'aist, and went a step 
backward while she leaned her head forwaid as if not to lose h(‘r 
sight of his face, was unsi)eakably touching. 

“ Great God ! ” the words escaped Deronda in a tone so low and 
solemn thnt they seemed like a prayer become unconsciously vocal. i 
The agitating imprcission this forsaken girl was making on him 
stirred a fibre that lay close to his deepest interest in the fates of 
>vomeu— “ perhaps my mother “was like this one.” The old thought 
had come now with a new impetus of mingled feeling, and urged 
that exclamation in which both East and West have for ages concen- 
trated their awe in the presence of inexorable calamity. 

The low-toned words seemed to have some reassurance in them for 
the hearer : she stepped forward close to the boat’s side, and Deronda 
put out his hand, hoping now that she would let him help her in. 
She had already put ner tiny hand into his which closed round it, 
when some new tnought struck her, and drawing hack she said — 

“ I have nowhere to go — nobody belonging to me in all this 
land.” f 
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‘‘ I will take you to a lady who has daughters,” said Deronda, 
immediately. He felt a sort of ndief in gathering that the wretched 
home and cruel friends he imagined her to he fleeing from were not 
in the near hackgi’ound. Still she hesitated, and said more timidly 
than ever — 

“ Do you beloi^ to the theatre ? ” 

“No; 1 have rib thing to do with* the theatre,” said Deronda, in a 
decided tone. Then heseecliiugly, “I will put you in perfect safety 
at once ; with a lady, a good woman ; I am sure she, will he kind. 
Let us lose no time : you will make yourself ill. Life may still 
hecome sweet to you. Tluirc are good people — there are good women 
who will take care of you.” 

She drew hackwartl no more, hut stej)j)ed in easily, as if she were 
used to such action, and sat down on the cushions. 

“ You had a covering for your head,” said Deronda. 

“ My liat ? ” (^he lifted up her hamls to her head.) “ It is quite 
hidden in the hush.” 

“ I will find it,” said Deronda, putting out his hand deprecat ingly 
as slie attempted to rise*. “ The boat is tixiid.” 

He .lumped out, found the liat, and lifted up the saturated cloak, 
wringing it and throwing it into the bottom ol‘ the boat. 

‘‘ We must caiTy the cloak iiway, to prevent any one who may 
have noticed yon from thinking you have been drowned," lie said 
cheerfully, as he got in again and presented the (>1(1 hat to her. “ 1 
wish I had any other garment than my coat to ofi(*r } (.u. But shall 
you mind throwing it ovct your shoulders while "we are on the 
water ? It is (piite an ordimuy thing to do, when people return late 
and are not enough jirovided with wraps.” He held out lh(j coat 
towards Jier with a smile, and there came a faint melancholy smile 
ill answer, as she took it and put it on veiy cleverly. 

“ I have some biscuits — should you like them ?” said Deronda. 

^ “No; I cannot eat. 1 liad still some money left to buy bread.” 

He began to ply his oar without further remark, and they went 
along swiftly for many minutes witliout speaking. She did not look 
at him, hut was watching the oar, leaning forward in an attitude of 
repose, as if she were beginning to feel the conilort of returning 
warmth and the pixispect of life instead of death. The twilight was 
deepening ; the red flush was all gone and the little stars were giving 
their answer one after another. The moon was rising, but was still 
entangled among trees and huildings. The light was not such that 
he could distinctly discern the expression of her features or her 
glance, but they were distinctly before him nevertheless — features 
and a glance which seemed to have given a fuller meaning for him 
to the human face. Among his anxieties one was dominant: his 
first impression about her, that her mind might be disordered, had 
not been quite dissipated : the project of suicide W'as unmistakable, 
and gave a deeper colour to every other suspicious sign. He longed 
to begin a conversation, but abstained, wishing to /acourage the 
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confidence that might induce her to speak first At last she did 
8X)eak. 

“ I like to Hsten to ihfi oar." 

« So do I.'* 

“ If you had not come, I should have been dead noy.” 

“ I cannot bear you to speak of that. I hope you will never be 
sorry that I came.” • f 

“ I cannot see how I shall be glad to live. The maggior dolore and 
the miseria have lasted longer ^an the tempo feliceJ^ She paused 
and then went on dreamily, — Dolore — miseria — 1 think those words 
are alive.” 

Deronda was mute: to question lier seemed an unwarrantable 
freedom ; he shj-aiik from appearing to claim the authority of a bene- 
factor, or to treat her with the less reverence because she was in dis- 
tress. She went on, musingly — 

“ I thought it W'as not wdcked. Death and life are one before the 
Eternal. 1 khow oiir fathers slew their children and then slew' tliem- 
selves, to kecj) their souls pure. I meant it so. But now 1 am 
comma nded to live. I caniicit scie how 1 shall live.” 

“ You will find friends. 1 will find them for you.” 

She shook her liead and said mournfully, ‘‘Not my mother and 
brother. 1 cannot find them.” 

“You are English! You must be — speaking English so per- 
fectly.” 

She did not answer immediately, but looked at Deronda* agairii 
straining to see hi in in the doubtful light. Until now she had been 
watching the oar. It seemed as if she ■were half roused, iind won- 
dered which pai’t of her imjwesHions ivas dreaming and which waking. 
Sorrow'ful isolation had benumbed her sense of reality, and tln^. power 
of distinguishing outw'ard and iinvui’d was continually sli]>ping aw'ay 
from her. Her look was full of wondering timidity, such as the 
forsaken one in the desert might have lifted to the angelic vision 
before she knew whc?ther his message w'ere in anger or in pity. 

“You want to know if 1 am English?” she said at last, wkile 
Deronda was reddening nervously under a gaze which he felt more 
fully than he saw. 

“ I want to know nothing except what you like to tell me,” h(i 
said, still uneasy in the fear that her mind W'as wandering. “ Per- 
haps it is not good for you to talk.” 

“ Yes, I will tell you. I am English-horn. But I am a Jewess.” 

Deronda W'as silent, inwardly wondering that he had not said this 
to himself before, though any one who had seen delicate-faced 
Spanish girls might simply have guessed her to be Spanish. 

“Do you despise me for it?” she said presently in low tones, 
which had a sa^ess that pierced like a cry from a small dumb 
creature in fear. 

“ Why should I ? ” said Deronda. “ I am not so foolish.” 

“ I know m£spy Jews are bad.” 
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“ So are many Christians. But I fthould not think it fair for you 
to despise me because of that.” 

“ My mother and brother were good, put I shall never find 
them. I am come a long way — from abroad, I ran away ; but I 
cannot tell you — I cannot speak of it. I thought I might find my 
mother again-^-God would guide me. But then I despaired. This 
morning when tke light came, I Mt as if one word kept sounding 

within mo — Never ! never ! But now' — I begin — ^to tliink ” her 

words were broken by rising sobs — “I am commanded to live — 
perhaj)s w'c are going to her.” 

With an outbui*st of w’eeping she buried her head on her knees. 
He hoped that this passionate weeping might relieve ht;r excitement. 
MeanwJiile he was inwardly xjicturing in much embarrassment how 
he should present himself with licr in Park Lane — the course wdiicli 
lie had at first unreflectingly determined on. No one kinder and 
more gentle than Lady Mai linger; but it was hardly probable that 
she would be at home; and he had a shuddering sense of a lackc^v 
staring at this delicate, sonowful image of womanhood — of glaring 
lights and tine staircases, and perhaps chilling suspicious manners 
from lady’s-niaitl and housekeeper, that might scare the mind already 
in a state of dangerous fliisccx>til)ility. But to take her to any other 
shelter than a home alrcjidy known to him was not to be conteiii- 
]>lated : he was full of fears about the issue of the adventure which 
had brought on him a responsibility all the heavier for the strong 
and agitating imjircssioii ttiis childlike creature had made on him. 
But another resource came to mind : he could venture to take her to 
Mrs Mey rick's — to the small home at CJhelsea, w'lHire he had bei'ii 
often enough since his return from abroad to feel sure that he could 
appeal there to generous hearts, which had a romantic readiness to 
believe" in innocent need and to hel^) it. Hans Meyrick was sah; 
jiway in Italy, and Deronda felt the comfort of xu-esenling himself 
w'ith his charge at a house where he w'ould be met by a mothei l v 
figure of cpiakerish neatness, and three girls wdio hardly knew of any 
evil closer to tlnmi than w’hat lay in history books and dramas, and 
w'ould at once associate a lovely Jewess with Rebecca in ' Ivan hoe/ 
besides thinking tliat everything they did at Deronda’s request would 
be done for their idol, Hans. The vision of the Chelsea home once 
raised, Deronda no longcir hesitated. 

The rumbling tliitlicr in the cab after the stillness of the w'atcjr 
seemed Iqpg. Happily his charge had been quiet since her fit of 
weeping, and submitted like a tired child. When they w'ere in the 
cab, she laid dowui her hat and tried to rest her head, but the jolting 
movement would not let it rest : still she dozed, and her sw'eet head 
hung helpless first on one side, then on the other. 

“ They are too good to have any fear about taking her in,” thought 
Deronda. Her person, her voice*, her exauisite utterance, were one 
strong appeal to^lief and tenderness. Yet what had been the his. 
tory wdiich had brought her to this desolation ? He was going on a 
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ptranj^e errand — to ask shelter for this waif. Then there occurred to 
him the beautiful story Plutarch somewhere tells of the Delphic 
women : how when thoi Maenads, outworn with their torch-lit wan- 
derings, lay down to sleep in the mai’ket-place, the matrons came 
and stood silently round them to keep guard over their slumbers ; 
then, when they waked, ministered to them tenderly and saw them 
safely to their own borders. Ife could trust the women he was 
going to for having hearts as good. 

Derontla felt himself growing older this evening and entering on 
a new phase in finding a life to which his own had come — perhaps 
as a rescue ; but how to make sure that snatching from death was 
rescue ? The moment of finding a fellow-creaturt*. is often as full of 
mingled doubt and exultation as the moment of finding an idea. 


ClIAf»TER XVIII. 

Life is a various mottier: now she dons 

liluiiK'S and (‘limits tliti nmrblc stairs 

With head aloft, nor ever turns her eyes 
Oil laekeys who attend lier ; now she dwells 
Grim-elad uj> darksome alleys, lireatlies Jiot giii, 

And screams m jiauper not. 

But to tliese 

Slie came a fVugal matron, neat and dett, 

With cheerful iiioriiiiig thoughts and quick dcVL<-(‘ 

To llud tlie much in little. < 

Mrs Mey rick’s house was not noisy : the front parlour looked on 
the river, anti the back on gardens, so that though she was reading 
aloud to her daughters, the wiiitlow could be left ojien to freshen the 
air of the small double room where a lamj) and two candles were 
burning. The candles were on a fiible apart for Kate, who was 
drawing illustrations for a publisher; the lamp was not only for 
the reader but for Amy and ]\Iab, who were embroidering satin 
cushions for “ the great world.’’ 

Outside, the house looked very narrow and shabby, the bright 
light through the holland blind showing the heavy old-fashionwl 
window-frame; but it is pleasant to know that many such grim- 
walled slices of space in our foggy London have been, and still aie 
the homes of a culture tlie more spotlessly free from vulgarity, 
because poverty has rendered everything lik(i display an inii>ersonal 
question, and all the grand shows of the world simply a spectacle 
which rouses no petty rivalry or vain effort after possession. 

The Meyricks’ was a home of that kind ; and they all clung to 
this particulaiT house in a row because its interior was filled with 
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ub jects always in tlie same places, wliicli for the mother held memories 
of her marriaj'c time, and for the young ones seemed as necessary and 
iincriticised a part of their world as the stars^of the Great Bear seen 
from the back windows. Mrs Meyrick had borne much stint ol other 
matters that s^ie might be able to keep some engravings specially 
cherished by het husband; and the narrow spaces ot wall held a 
world-history iu^scenes and heads wdiich the children lia<l early 
learned by heait. Tlie chairs and tables were also old friends pre- 
fen-ed to new. But in these two little parlours with no fimiiture 
that a broker Avould have cared to chea])cn except the prints and 
piano, there w’as space and apj){iratus for a wide-glancing, nicely- 
select life, open to the hig})est things in music, painting, and poetry. 

T am not sure that in tlie times of greatest scarcity, before Kate 
could get jjaid w'ork, tlio.se ladies had always had a servant to light 
their lires and sweep their room.s; yet they were fa.stidii»us in some 
points, and could not believci that the manners of ladies in tin*. 
fa.shionahle world w^ere so full of coarse selfishness, petty (juarrelliiig, 
anil slang as they are rey)resented to be in wliat are call(*d liter- 
ary photograplis. The Meyricks liad their little oddities, streaks 
of* eccentricity from the mothi^r’s blood as "well as the. lathers, 
their minds being like niediteval houses with nnex|)ected recesses 
«ind openings from this into that, ilights of steps and sudden out- 
looks. 

But mothi'r and daughters were all united by a triple^ bond — 
Himily love ; admiration for the linest work, the best, aciion ; ainl 
lial»itiial industry. Hans’s desire to spend some of Jus money in 
making tlieir lives more luxurious bad been resisted by all of them, 
and both tiny and he had been thus saved from ri-grels at the Ihivat- 
eiied triamph of Lis yearning for iirt over tln^ altraclioiis of secured 
income — a triumph that 'would by-and-by oblige. Inin to give u]i bis 
fellowship. They could all alford to laugh at Lis Guvarui-caricjitinys 
and to hold him blameless in following a natural biuit 'wdiicli their 
uiisellishness and inilejiendence had left without obstacle. It wa.s 
enough for tliem to go on in their old way', only having a grand 
treat of opera-going (to the gallery) when Hans came home on a 
visit. 

Seeing the group they made this evening, one could hardly wish 
them to change their way of life. Theynv'ere all alike sniall, and so in 
due proportion 'with their miiiiatui-c rooms. Mrs Meyrick was read- 
ing aloud ‘-from a French book: she was a lively little woman, half 
French, half Scotch, 'with a pretty articulatimess of speech that 
seemed to make daylight in her hearer’s undiirstJindiiig. Though 
slie was not yet fifty, her rii»]»liiig hair, covered by a quakiirish net 
cap, was chiefly grey, but her eyebrows were brown as the briglit 
eyes below them ; her black dress, almost like a priiist’s cassock with 
it's row of buttons, suited a neat figure hardly five feet high. The 
daughters were to match the mother, except that Mab had Hans’s 
light hair iuid complexion, with a bo.ssy irregular l|*ow and other 
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•luaintnesses that reminded one of him. Everything about them -was 
ccjinpiict, from tlie tiriii coils of their hair, fastened hack d la Ukiiioue, 
to their grey skirts in mritan nonconformity with the fashion, which 
at that time would have demanded that four feminine circiini- 
fercncea should Jill all the free space in the front partour. All four, 
if they Lad heeii wax-work, might have been pi}6ked easily in a 
fashionable lady’s travelling tAnk. Their faces seemed full of 
speech, as if their minds had been shelled, after the manner of 
horse-chestnuts, and bticome brightly visible. The only large thing 
of its land in the room Avas Hafiz, the l\irshui cat, comfortably 
l)()iseil on the brown leather back of a cliair, and oj^ening liis largti 
eyes now ami then to- see that the lower animals were not in any 
mischief. 

The book ^li*s Meyrick had before her was Erckmann-Chatriaii’H 
Uihioirv. iVnn Consent. She had just finished reading it aloud, and 
!Mab, who had let her Avork fall on the ground while she stretclied 
lier liead forward and fixed her eyes on the I’eader, exclaimed — 

“ I think that is llie finest story in the Avorhl.” 

“Of course, Alab!" said Amy, “it is the last you have heard. 
Everything that ydeases you is the best in its turn.” 

“ It is liurdly to be ealhul a story,” said Kate. “ It is a bit of bis- 
f tory brought near us Avith a strong teles<*ope. AVe can sc^e the sol- 
diers’ fue-es : no, it is luoni than that — we can hem’ everything — we 
can aliMOst hear their hearts beat.”' 

“ 1 don’t care Avhat you call it,” said Mab, flirting aAvay het 
ihimble. “ Call it a chapter in Ilevelations. It makes me want to 
<lo H)inelhiiig gtsKl, something grand. It makes me so sorry for 
eV(‘ryhody. it makes me like Schiller — 1 want to take the world 
ill my arms and kiss it. I must kiss you instead, little motlier ! ” 
She threAv her arms round her mother’s neck. 

“ WheneviT you are in that mood, IMab, down goes your work,” 
said Amy. “It Avould be doing sometliiiig goo(l to finish your 
cushion Avithout soiling it.” 

“ Oh —oh — oh ! ” groaned Miib, as she stooped to pick u]) her work 
and lliimble. “1 wish 1 hail three Avounded conscripts to take 
care of.” 

“ You Avoiild spill their beef-tea while you were talking,” said 
Amy. 

“ J’oor Mab ! don’t be hard on her,” said the mother. “Give me 
the (uiibroidery now, cliikl. You go on witli your enthusiasm, and 
I Avill go on Avith the pink and white pop]>y.” 

“ Well, Ilia, I think you are more caustic than Amy,” said Kate, 
Avhile she di-ew her head back to look at her drawing. 

“ Oh — oh — oil ! ” cried Mab again, rising and stretching her arms. 
“ I Avish something Avonderful would happen. 1 feel like the deluge. 
The Avaters of the great deep are broken iij>, and the windows of 
lieaAXiii aie opened. 1 must sit down and play the scales.” 

Mab AA'as opniing tJie i>iano Avhile the others Avere laughing at this 
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clituax, when a cab stopped before the house, and there forthwith 
came a quick rap of the knocker. 

“ Dear me ! ” said Mrs Meyiick, startiiipf up, it is after ten, and 
Phcebe is j;a)ne to bed.” She hastened out, leaving the parlour door 
open. 

“ Mr Deronda\” Tlie girls could hear this exclamation from their 
mamma. Mab clasped h(ir hands, saying in a loud whisper, ** There 
now ! something is going to happen Kate and Amy gave up their 
work in amazement. But Deron<la's tone in reply was so low that 
they could not hear his words, and Mrs Meyrick iinmediately closed 
the ])arloiir door. 

“ I know I am trusting to your goodness in a most extraordinary 
way,” Deronda went on, after giving his brief narrative, “ hut you 
can innigine how helpless 1 feel with a young creature like this on 
my hands. I could not go with her among strangers, and in h(*v 
nervous state I should dread taking her into a house full of sei-vants. 
I have trusted to your mercy. I hope you will not think my act 
unwarrantable.” 

“ On the contrary. You have honoured me by trusting mo. 1 
see your difficulty. Pray bring her in. 1 will go and prej)iiTe tlie 
girls.” 

While Deronda went back to the cab, Mrs Mcyrick turned into the 
parlour again and said, ** Here is somebo<ly to take care of instead of 
vonr "Wounded conscripts, Mab : a poor girl wdio was going to drown 
herself in despair. Mr Deronda found h(*r (»nly just iu time to save 
her. He brought her along iu his boat, and dhl’ not know wdiat else 
it would be safe to do with lier, so he has trusted us and brought her 
here. It seems she is a Jewess, but quite refined, h»‘ says — knowing 
Italian nnd music.” 

The three girls, w'oiuleriiig and expectant, came i\n*N\ar<l and stood 
near each other in mute confidence that they were all feeling alike 
under this appeal to their compassion. Mab looktid rather awe- 
stricken, us it this aiisw'er to tier wish "were something preter- 
natural. 

Meanwhile Deronda going to the door of the cab where the pale 
face was now gazing out wdth roused observation, said, “I have 
brought you to some of the kindest -jieoplc in the W'orld : tlu're are 
daughters like you. It is a happy home. Will you let me take vou 
to them t” 

She stepped out obediently, putting her hand in his and forgetting 
her hat; aud when Deronda led her into the full light of the parlour 
W’here the four little W’omen stood aw'aitiiig her, she made a picture 
that would have stirred much duller sensibilities than theirs. At 
first she was a little dazed by the sudden light, and before she had 
concentrated her glance he had put her hamV into the mother’s. He 
was inwardly rejoicing that the Meyricks were so small: the dark- 
curled head was the highest among them. The poor wanderer could 
not be afmid of these gentle faces so near hers ; and now she. was 
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lookinp: at each of them in turn while the mother said, “ You must 
he weary, poor child.’’ 

" Wo will take care, of you — we w'ill comfort you — we will love 
you,” cried Mab, no longer able to restrain herself, and taking the 
small right hand caressingly between both her own. This gentle 
welcoming warmth was penetrating the bewildered one : she hung 
back just enough to sec better %he four faces in front of her, whose 
goodwill was being rellectbd in hers, not in any smile, but in that 
iindefinable changti uhich tells us that anxiety is passing into con- 
tentment. For an instant she^ looked up at Deronda, as if she w'ere 
rei'erring all this mercy 1o him, and then again turning to Mrs Mey- 
rick, said with more' collectedness in her sweet tones than lie had 
heard before; — 

“ I am a stranger. I am a Jewess. You might have thought I 
Ava.s wicked.” 

“ No, we lU'e sure you are good,” hurst out Mah, 

thiiik no evil of you, j)oor child. You shall be safe with 
us,” said Mrs Mi'yrick. Ct)me now and sit down. You must have 
some footl, and then go to rest.” 

The strangitr looked up again at Deronda, who said — 

“ You will liave no more fears with these friends 1 You will rest 
to-night / ” 

Oh, 1 shouhl not fear. I should rest. T think these are the 
niinistmng angels.” 

]\lrs Meyrick w’ anted to lead her to a se.at, but again hanging back 
gently, tlie poor waairy thing sjiokc as if with a scruple at being 
received without a further account of herself : 

“ My iiaim; is jVIirah Lajudoth. I am come a long way, all the 
ay fj'om I’rague by myself. I made my escape. I ran aw, ay from 
dreadful things. 1 came t(j find my mother and brother in London. 
1 had been taken from my imithei* when 1 was little, but 1 thought 
1 could find her again. I liad trouble — the houses were all gone — I 
c(juld not fiml her. It has been a long wiiile, and I had not much 
aiioney. That is wdjy I am in di.sti*ess.” 

Our mother will be good 1o you,” cried Mab. “ See wiiat ,a nice 
little mother slie is ! ” 

“ Do sit down now,” said Kate, moving a chair forwar<l, while 
Amy ran to get some teti. 

Mirah icsisted no longer, but seated herself with perfect grace, 
crossing lier little fe»!t, laying her hands one over the otlier (’ii her 
la]), and looking at her friends witli placid reverence; whereupon 
Hafi.r, who had been watching the scene restlessly, came forw'ard 
with tail erect and rubbed liimself against her ankles. Deionda felt 
it time to take his leave. 

Will you allow me to come again and inquire — perhaps at five 
to-inorrow ?” he said to Mrs Meyrick. 

“ Yes, X)ray ; we shall have had time to make acquaintance then.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Deronda, looking down at Mirah, and putting 
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out his hand. She rose as she took it, and the moment brought back 
to them both strongly the other moment when she had first taken 
that outstretched hand. She lifted her eyes to his and said with 
reverential fervour, “ The God of our fathers bless yon and deliver 
you from all evil as you liave delivered me. I did not believe there 
}waa any man so good. None before have thought me worthy of the 
best. You found me poor and miserable, yet you liave uiveii me 
■the best.” . ^ b 

Deronda could not speak, but with silent adieux to the Meyricks, 
hurried aw'ay. 
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MAIDENS CHOOSING. 


CHAPTEK XIX. 

“ 1 jnty lli(! Timn wJio cun travel fnnn Dan to Bccrslicba, and say, ‘Tis all barren 
and so It is : and so is all tlio world to him who will not cultivate the Iruits it ollera.’' 
— Stern j<: : SdiMvuntal Journey. 

To say that Doroiida was romantic would he to misrepresent him ; 
hut under his calm and somewhat self-repressed exterior there was a 
fervour which made him easily find poetry and romance tmiorij? thb 
J events of everyday life. And perhaps poetry and romance are as 
plentiful as ever in the world excejit for those phlegmatic natures 
j who I susjiect would in any age have regarded them as a dull form 
’of (‘rroneous thinking. They exist veiy easily in the same room 
witli the microscope and even in railway carriages : what banishes 
, them is the vac-uiiin in gentlemen and lady passengers. How should 
all the- apparatus of heaven and earth, from the farthest firmament 
' to tin; t(‘iider bosom of the mother who nouriBhed us, make poetry 
; for a mind tliat has no movements of aw’e and tenderness, no sense of 
! fellowshii» wliich thrills from the near to the distant, and back again 
' from the distant to the near ? 

To Heronda this event of finding Mirali was as heart-stirring as 
anything that befell Orestes or Kinaldo. He sat up half the night, 
living again through the moments since he had first discerned Mirdi 
on the river-hrink, with the fresh and fresh vividness whibh btlongs 
to emotive memory. When he took uj) a book to try and dull this 
urgency of inward vision, the printed words were no more than a 
network through wdiich he saw and heard everything as clearly as 
before — saw not only the actual events of two hours, but possibilities 
of what had been and what might be which those events W'ere enough 
to feed w-ith the warm blood of passionate hope and fear. Some- 
thing in his own experience caused Mirah's search after her mother 
to lay hold wdth peculiar force on his imagination. The first 
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prompting of sympathy was to aid her in the search: if given 
persons were extant in London there were ways of finding them, as 
subtle as scientific experiment, the right machinery being set at 
work. But here the mixed feelings which belonged to Deronda’s 
kindred experu^nce naturally transiused themselves into his anxiety 
on behalf of Mirlih. 

The desire to know his own mGther, or to know about her, was 
constantly haunted with dread ; and in imagining what might befall 
Mirah it quickly occ lined to him that finding the mother and 
brother from wJiom she had been parted when she was a little one 
might turn out to be a calamity. When she was in the boat she 
said that her mother and brother were good; but the goodness might 
have been chiefly in her own ignorant innocence and yearning 
memory, and the ten or twelve years since the parting had heen 
time enough for much worsening. Spite of his strong tendency to 
side with the objects of prmidice, aud in general with those who got 
the worst of it, liis interest had never been practically drawn towards 
existing Jews, and the facts he knew about them, whether they 
walked conspicuous in fine apparel or lurked in by -streets, w^ere 
chiefly of the sort most repugnant to him. Of learned and accom- 
plisluMl Jews lie took it for granted that they had dv()p])ed their 
religion, and wished to he mergcul in the, people of their native 
lauds. Scorn flung at a Jew as such Avoiihl have roused all his 
sympathy in griefs of iulieritauce. ; hut the indiscriminate scorn of a 
race will often strike a specimen who has well earned it on his own 
account, and might fairly be gibbeteil as a rascally sou of Achim. It 
appears that the Caribs, who know little of theulc^gy, regard thit^ving 
as a practice peculiarly connected with Christian U‘iu;ts, aud probably 
they could allege experimental grounds for tliis oijinion. Deronda 
could not escape (who can ?) knowing ugly stories of Jewdsh charac- 
teristics and occupations; and though one of liis favourite protests 
was against the severance of past and jireseut history, he was like 
others who shared his protest, in never having cared to reach any 
more special conclusions about actual Jews tliau that they retained 
the virtues anti vices of a long - oppressed race. But now that 
Mirah’s longing roused his mind to a closer survey of details, very 
disagreeable images urged themselves of what it iiiiglit he to find 
out this midtlle-aged Jewess aud her sou. To be sure, there was the 
exquisite refinement and charm of the creature hemelf to make a 
presumptijii in favour of her immediate kindred, hut — lie must 
wait to Know more: perhaps tlirougli Mrs Meyiick he might gather 
some guiding hints from Mirah’s owti lips. Iltir voice, her accent, 
her looks — all the sweet purity that clothed her as with a conse- 
crating garment made him shrink the more from giving her, either 
ideally or practically, an association with what was hateful or con- 
taminating. But these fine words with which we fumigate and 
becloud unpleasant facts are not the language in which we think. 
Deronda’s thinking went on in rapid images of what might be : he 
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6aw himself guided by some official scout into a dingy street ; he 
entered through a dim doorway, and a hawk-eyed woman, 
rough-headed, and unwashed, cheapening a hungry girl’s last bit of 
finery ; or in some quarter only the more hideous ibr being smarter, 
he found himself under the breath of a young Jew .talkative and 
familiar, willing to show his acquaintance with gentlemen’s tastes, 
and not fastidious in any transactfbns with which they would favour 
him — and so on through the “brief chapter of liis experience in this 
kind. Excuse him : his mind was not apt to run spontaneously into 
insulting ideas, or to practise a form of wit which identifies Moses 
with the advertisement sheet; but he was just now governed by 
dread, and if Mhah’s parents had beeu Christian, the chief difference 
wouhl have been that his foi“ehodings would liave been fed with 
wid<‘r knowledge. It was the hahit of his mind to coniieet dread 
with unknown i)arentage, and in this case as well as his own th(*re 
was enough to make the comu'ction refisonable. 

Jjiit what was to he done witli Mimh ? Slie need(‘d shelter and 
l)rotectioii in the fullest sense, and all his chivalrous sentiment roused 
itstdf to insist tliat tlie sojukt and the more fully he could engage for 
her the interest of others hesiiles himself, the heller he should fulfil 
her elaiins on him. lie had no right to provide for her entirely, 
though he might be able to do so; the vttry depth of the impression 
she had produced made him desii’C that she should understand her- 
self to he entirely independent of him; and vague visions of the 
future which he tried to dis])el as faiihistic l(d‘t their influence in an 
anxiety stronger than any motive he could give ibr it, that those who 
saw his actions closely should he acquainted from the first with the 
history of his relation to Mirah. He had learned to hate secrecy 
about the grand ties and obligations of hi^^ lilii — to hate it the more 
because a sti'ong sj)ell of interwoven sensibilities hindered him from 
lu’caking such secrecy. Deronda had made a vow to himself that — 
since the truths whieli disgivace mortals are not all of their own niak- 
ling — the truth should never be made a disgi'ace to another by his .act. 
He •was not without terror lest he should break this vow, and fall 
into the a})ologetio philosophy which explains the world into con- 
taining nothing hette.r than one’s o^vn conduct. 

At one moment he resolve<l to tell tlie whole of his .adventure to 
Sir Hugo and Lady Mallingcr the next morning at breakfast, but the 
possibility that something quite new might reveal itself on his next 
visit to Mrs Meyrick’s checked this impulse, and he finaliy went to 
sleep on the conclusion that he 'would wait until that visit had been 
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CHAPTER XX. 

“ It will liarrlly'Lo doTiioil that, pvpti In this frail ainl fomiptod world, wo soniPtinios 
meet perscms wh(», ii\ their very iiin'ii and as]»eet, as well aa in the whole habit of hfe, 
luamfcHt Hur-h a Ki^'iiaturo and stamp of viidiie, ns to make out ,iiid{;incnt of tlioin a 
matter of intuition ratlnT than the i(‘siilt of continued exaininution.”— A lexandku 
Knox: quoted in Bouthey’s Life of Wesley. 

Mirah said that she had slept well tliat night; and when she came 
dotvii ill ^fab\s black dress, her dai‘k hair curling in fresh tibrils as it 
gradually drietl from its ]denteous batli, she looked like one who was 
hegiimin" to take comfort after the long sorrow and watching which 
had paled her cheek and made deej» blue semicircle's under her eyes. 
It was Mab who carried her breakfast and ushered her down — witli 
some pride in the elfect proihiced ]>y a pair of tiny felt sli]>pers wliich 
slie had rushed out to buy because there were no shoes’in the house 
small enough for Mirali, whose borrowed dress ceasc'd about lier 
ankles and displayed the chea]) clothing that moulding itself on lier 
feet seemed an adorimieiit as choice as the sheaths of buds. The 
farthing buckles wore bijoux. 

" Oh, if you please, maimna !” cried Mab, clasping her hands aiul 
stooping towards Mirah’s feel, as she entered the parlour ; “look at 
the slipj)er.s, how beautifully they fit ! I di*cbire she is like the 
Queen Biidoor — ‘two delicate feet, the work of ilie protecting ami 
all-recompensing Creator, support her; and I wonder how they can 
sustain what is above them.' ” 

Mirali looked down at her own feet in a chihllike way and then 
smiled at Mrs Meyrick, who was saying inwardly, “ One coidd hardly 
imagine this creature having an evil thought. Put vise ]K*o]>le 
would tell me to be cautious.” She returned Mirah’s smile and said, 
“ I fear the feet have hail to sustain their burthen a little too ol'teii 
lately. But to-day she will rest and be my companion.” 

“ And she will tell you so many things and 1 sJiall not bear them,” 
grumbled Mab, wdio felt lierself in the first volume of a delightful 
romance and obliged to miss some chapters because she had to go to 
pupils. 

Kate was already gone to make sketches along the river, and Ani}' 
was awiiy on business errands. It was what the mother wished, to 
Ije alone ydth this stranger, whose story must be a sorrowful one, yet 
w'as needful to be told. 

The small front parlour W'as as good as a temple that morning. 
The sunlight was on the river and soft air came in through the open 
window; the walls showed a glorious silent cloud of witnesses — ^tlie 
Virgin soaring amid her cherubic escort ; grand Melancholia witli 
her solemn universe ; tlie Prophets and Sibyls ; the School of Athens ; 
the Last Supper; mystic groups where far-off ages made one mo- 
ment ; grave Holbein and Rembrandt heads ; the Tragic Muse ; 
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last-centiiry children at theii imiflin^s or tlieir play ; Italian poet^, 
— ^all were there through the niediuin of a little black and \^dute. 
The neat mother who had weathered her troublcB, and come out ol' » 
tlieni with a face still cheerful, was sorting coloured wools for her 
enibroidery. Hafiz pun*cd on the window-ledge, the, clock on the 
mantelpiece ticked without hurry, and the occasional sound of wheels 
seemed to lie 'outside the more ni£fesive central quiet. Mrs Meyrick 
thought that this quiet might be the best invitation to speech on the 
l)art of her e.ompanioii, and chose not to disturb it by remark. Mirah 
sat opposite in her former attitude, her hands clasped on her lap, her 
ankles crossed, her eyes at fii-st travelling slowdy over the objects 
around her, but finally resting with a soil of placid reverence on Mrs 
Meyrick. At length she began to speak softly. 

‘‘I reimunber my motliei'^s face better than anything; yet I w’as 
not scA'cn when 1 was taken aAvay, and 1 am nineteen now.” 

“ 1 can understand that,” said Mrs Meyrick. “ There are some 
earliest thiiig*s that last the longest.” 

‘‘ Oh yes, it was the earliest. 1 think ray life began with waking 
up and loving my motlier^s face : it was so near to me, and her arms 
were round me, and she sang to me. One hymn she sang so often, 
so often : and then she taught me to sing it with her : it was the first 
1 ever sang. They were always Hebrew hymns she sang ; and be- 
cause 1 iit‘ver knew the meaning of the words they seemed full of 
uothiiig but our love and luiiq)iuess. When I lay in my little bed 
aud it was all white above me, she used to benil over me betw^eeu 
me .‘md the while, and sing in a sweet low voice. I can dream my- ' 
self hack into that time when I am awake, and often it comcH back 
to me in my sleep — my Land is very little, 1 put it up to her face 
aud she kis>es it. Sometimes in my dream 1 begin to tremble and 
think that W(* tire both dead ; but then 1 wake up and my Laud lies 
like this, and for a moment i hardly know’ myself. But if I could 
set* my mother again, I should know her.'^ 

You must exix'ct some change after tw’elve years,” said Mrs Miiy- 
rick, gently. ‘‘ See my grey hair : ten years ago it was bright brown. 
IThe days and the mouths jiace over us like re.stless little birds, and 
fleave tlie marks of their feet backwards and forwards; especially 
|.w’lieu they are lik(' birds with heavy' hearts — then tliey tread heavily.” 

' “ Ah, 1 am sure lier heart has been heavy for want of me. But to 

feel her joy if wo could meet again, and 1 could make her know 
liow 1 love her and give her deep comfort after all her moimiiug ! If 
that could be, I should mind nothing ; 1 should be glad that 1 have 
lived through my trouble. I tlid despair. The world seemed miser- 
aide and wicketl ; none liel])ed me so that T could bear thciir looks 
and words ; I felt that my mother was dead, and deatli w’as the only' 
way to her. But then in the last moment — yesterday, when 1 longed 
for the w'ater to close over me — and I thought that death was the 
I beat image of mercy — then goodness came to me living, and I felt 
* trust in the living. And — it is strange — but I began to liope that she 
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was liviBg too. And now I am with you — here— this morning, peace 
and hope have come into me like a flood. I want nothing ; I can 
wait ; because I hope and believe and tun grateful — oh, so gra.teful ! 
You have not tliought evil of me — ^you have not despisiid me.” 

Mirah spuhe with low- toned fervour, and sat as still as a picture 
all tlie w'hile. 

“ Many others would have felt aS»we do, my dear,” said Mrs Mcyrick, 
feeling a mist come over her eyes as she looked at her work, 

“ But I ili<l not meet them — ^they did not come to me.” 

“ How was it that you were taken from your mother i ” 

“ Ah, 1 am a long while coming to that. It is dreadful to speak 
of, yet 1 must tell you — I must tell you everything. My father — it 
was he who took me away. 1 thouglit we were only going on a little 
journey; ami I was pleased. There was a box with all my little 
things in. But we Avent on board a shij), and got farther and farther 
away from the land. Tlien I was ill ; and I thought it would never 
end — it was the lirst misery, and it seemed endless. But at last we 
Ifinded. 1 knew nothing then, and believed what my father said. 
He comforteil me, and told me I should go back to my mother. 
But it was America we luul reached, and it was long years before Ave 
came back to Eiirtipe. At first 1 often asked my father when Ave 
Avere going back ; and I tried to learn Avriting fast, because 1 Avanted 
to write to my luother ; but one day when he found me trying to 
Avrite a lettcu*, he took me on bis knee and told me tliat my mother 
and brother were dead ; that was why w^e did not gu back. I remem- 
ber iny brother a little ; lie carried me once ; but he was not always 
at home. I b(‘lieved my father when he said that lluy were dead. 
I saAV them under the eai’th when he said tliey Avei(i there, with their 
eyes fny ever closed. I never thought of its not b( iiig Inu* ; and I 
used to cry eveiy night in my bed for a long Avhile. Tlien when she 
came so often to me, in iny sleep, I thought sh(i must be living about 
me though I could not always see lier, and that comforted me. I 
Avas never afraid in the diuk, because of that ; and very often in the 
day 1 usevl to shut luy eyes and bury my face and try to see her and 
to hear her siiigliig. I came to do that at last Avilhoul shutting my 
eyes.” 

Mirah paused Avith a sAA^eet content in her face, as if she Avere 
haAMiig her happy vision, Avhile she looked out toAvards the river. 

“Still your father was not unkind to you, I hope,” said Mrs 
Meyrick, after a minute, anxious to recall her. 

“No; he petted me, and took pains to teach me. lie was an 
actor ; and I found out, after, that the ‘ Coburg * I used to bear of his 
going to at home Avas a theatre. But he had more to do Avith the 
theatre than acting. He had not alAA'ays been an actor ; he had been 
a teacher, and knew many languages. His acting was not very good, 
I think ; but he luanageil the stage, and WTote and translated plays. 
An Italian lady, a singer, lived with us a long time. Tliey both 
taught me ; and I hiid a master besides, Avho made me learn by heart 
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and recite. I worked quite hard, though I was so little ; and I was 
not nine when I first went on the stage. I could easily learn things, 
and I was not afraid. But then and ever since I hated our way of 
life. My father had money, and we had finery about us in a dis- 
orderly way ; always there w'ere men and women coming and going, 
there w’as loud laughing and disputing, strutting, snapping of fingers, 
jeering, faces 1 did not like to 15ok at — thoiigli many petted and 
ciiressed me. But then I remembered my mother. Even at first 
when I understood nothing, I shrank away from all those things 
outside me into companionship with thoughts that W'ere not like 
them; and I gathered thoughts very fast, because I read many 
things — plays and poetry, Shakesi)eare and Schiller, and learned evil 
and good. My father began to believe that I might be a great 
singer : my voice was considered wonderful for a child ; and he liad 
the best teaching for me. But it w''as painful that he boasted of me, 
and set me to sing for show’ at any minute, as if I had been a musical 
box. Once w^en I was ten years old, I played the part of a little 
girl who had been forsaken and did not know it, and sat singing to 
herself w’hile she pbiyed with flowers. I <lid it without any trouble ; 
but the clapping and all the sounds of the theatre were hateful to 
me ; and I miver liked the praise I had, because it seemed all very 
hard and unloving: I missed the love and the trust I had been bom 
into. I made a life in iny own thoughts quite difTerent from every- 
thing about me : I chos(* what seemed to me beautiful out of the 
plays and everything, and made my world out of it ; and it was like 
a sharp knife always grazing me that we had two sorts of life wJiich 
jarred so with each other — ^womeii looking good and gentle on the 
stage, and saying good things as if they felt them, arul directly alter 
T saw them with coarse, ugly manners. My father sometimes 
noticed my slirinking ways; and Signora said one day when I had 
been rehearsing, ‘ She will never be an artist : she has no notion of 
being /inybody but herself. That <loes very well now, but by-and- 
by you will see — she will have no more face and action than a sing- 
ing-bird.* My father was angiy', and they quarrelled. 1 sat alone 
anil cried, because what she had said was like a long unhappy 
future imiolled before me. I did not w’ant to be an artist; but this 
w as w’hat my father exjiectcd of me. After a wiiile Signora left us, 
and a governess used to come and give me lessons iii different thiijgs, 
because my father began to be afraid of my singing too much ; but 
I still acted from time to time. Rebellious feelings grew slronger in 
me, and I wished to get away from this life; but I could not tell 
where to go, and I dreaded the w’orld. Besides, I felt it w'ould be 
WTong to leave my father : I dreaded doing wrong, for I thought I 
might get wicked and hateful to myself, in the same w.iy that many 
others seemed hateful to me. For so long, so long I had never felt 
my outside world liaiipy ; and if I got wicked I should lose my w^orld 
of happy thoughts where my mother lived with me. That was my 
childjsji notion all through those years. Oh how’ long they were ! ** 
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Mirah fell to musing again. 

“ Had you no teaching about what was your duty?” said Mrs Mey- 
rick. She did not like to say * relimon * — finding herself on inspec- 
tion rather dim as to what the Hebrew religion might have turned 
into at this date. 

No — only that I ought to do what nw father wished. He did 
not follow our religion at New Y<Jrk, and I think he wanted me not 
to know much about it. But because my mother used to take me to 
the synagogue, and 1 remembered sitting on her knee and looking 
through the railing and hearing the chanting and singing, I longed 
to go. One day when 1 was quite small 1 slipped out and tried to 
fiinl the synagogue, but I lost myself a long while till a pedlar 
questioned me and took me home. My father, missing me, had 
been in much fear, and was very angry. 1 too had been so frightened 
at losing myself that it was long before I thought of venturing out 
again. But after Signora left us we went to rooms where our land- 
lady was a Jewess and observed her religion. I asked her to take 
me with her to the synagogue ; and I read in lier prayer-books and 
Bible, and when I ha<l money enough I asked her to buy me books 
of my own, fur these hooks seemed a closer companionsliip with my 
mother: 1 knew that she must have looked at the very words and 
said them. In that way I have come to knoAV a little of our religion, 
and the history of our people, besides piecing together what I read in 
plays and otlier books about Jews and Jewesses; because I was sure 
that niy mother obeyed her religion. I had left oil asking my father 
about her. It is very dreadful to say it, but I began to disbelieve 
him. I had found that he did not always tell the tmtli, and made 
]iromi8es without meaning to keep them ; and that raised iny sus- 
picion Uifit my mother and brother were still alive though he had 
told me that tliey were death For in going over the past again and 
again as I got older and knew more, 1 felt sure that luy iiKjthcr Lad 
been deceived, and had expected to see us hack again after a very 
little while ; and my father hiking me on his knee and telling me 
that my mother and brother were both dead seemed to me now 
nothing but a bit of acting, to set my mind at rest. The cinelty of 
that falsehood sank into me, and I hated all untruth because of it. 
I wrote to my mother secretly : I knew the street, Colman Street, 
'Inhere we lived, and that it was near Blockfriars Bridge and the 
Coburg, and that our name W’as Cohen then, though my father called 
us Lanidoth, because, he said, it was a name of his forefathers in 
Polana. I sent my letter secretly; but no answer came, and I 
thought there was no hope for me. Our life in America did not last 
much longer. My father suddenly told me we were to pack up and 
go to Hamburg, and I was rather glad. I hoped we might get among 
a different sort of people, and I knew German quite well — some 
German plays almost all by heart. My father spoke it better than 
he spoke English. I w'as thirteen then, and I seemed to myself 
quite old — I knew so much, and yet so little. I think other children 
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cannot feel as I did. I had often wished that 1 had been drowned 
when I was going away from my mother. But I set myself to obey 
and Buifer: what else could I do ? One day when we were on our 
voyage, a new thought came into my mind. I w^as not very iU that 
time, and 1 kept on deck a good deal. My father a^ted and sang 
and joked to amuse jjcople on boaKl, and 1 used often to overhear 
remarks about him. One day, •when I was looking at the sea and 
nobody took notice of me, I overheard a gentleman say, ‘ Oh, he is 
one of those clever Jews — a rascal, I shouldn’t wonder. There’s no 
race like them for cunning in the men and beauty in the 'women. I 
wonder what market he means that daughter lor.’ When I heard 
this, it darted into my mind that the unhappiness in my life came 
from my being a Jewess, and that always, to the end the "world •would 
think slightly of me and that I must bear it, for I should bo judged 
by that name; and it comforted me to believe that my suderiiig wus 
part of the affliction of my people, my part in the long song of 
mourning that has been going on tlirough ages and ages. For if 
many of our race wx*re wicked and made merry in their wickedness 
— w'hat was that but part of the affliction borne by the just among 
them, who were despised for the sins of their brethren f — But you 
have not rejected me.” 

Mirah had changed her tone in this last sentence, having suddenly 
reflected that at this moment she had reason not for complaint but 
for gratitude. 

“ And we 'N^dll tiy to save you from being judged unjustly by 
others, my poor child,” said Mrs M(*yrick, who had now given up all 
attempt at going on with her work, and sat listening with folded 
liands and a face hardly less etiger than Mal/s would luive been. 
“ Go on, go on: tell mo all.” 

“ After that we lived in different towns — Hamburg and Vienna, 
the longest. I began to study singing again, and my fatlier always 
got money about the theatres. I think he brought a good deal of 
money from America: I never knew why we left. For some time 
he was in gi'eat sjiirits about my singing, and he made me rdiearse 
l>art3 and act continually. He looked forward to my coming out in 
the opera. But by-and-by it seemed that my voice would never be 
strong enough — it did not fulfil its promise. My master at Vienna 
said, ‘ Don’t strain it further ; it will never do for the public : — it 
is gold, but a thread of gold dust.’ My fatlier -was bitterly disaj)- 
jiointed : we were not so well off at that time. I think I liave not 
quite told you what I felt about my father. I knew he was fond of 
me and meant to indulge me, and that made me afraid of hulling 
him; but he always mistook what would please me and give me 
happiness. It was his nature to take eve^thing lightly ; and I soon 
left off asking him any question about things that I cared for much, 
because he always turned them off with a joke. He -would even 
ridicule our own people ; and once when he had been imitating their 
movemenlfl and their tones in praying, only to moke others laugh, I 
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could not restrain myself— for I always had an an^er in my heart 
about my mother — and when we were alone, I said, ‘Father, you 
ought not to mimic our own people before Christians who mock 
them ; would it not be bad if I mimicked you, that they might mock 
you 1 * But hp only shrugged his shoulders and laughed and pinched 
my chin, and said, ‘ You couldn’t do it, my dear.* It -was this way 
of turning off everything, that made a great wall between me and 
my father, and whatever 1 felt most 1 took the most care to hide 
from him. For there were some things — ^when they were laughed at 
1 could not bear it : the world seemed like a hell to me. is this 
■world and all the life upon it only like a farce or a vaudeville, 'MV’^hcre 
you find no great meanings? Why then are there tragedies and 
grand operas, where men dq difficult things and choose to suffer ? I 
think it is silly to speak of all things as a joke. And I saw that his 
wishing me to sing the greatest music, and parts in grand operas, vras 
only wishing for what would fetch the greatest price. That hemmed 
in my gratitude for his affectionateness, and the tenddrest feeling 1 
had towards him was pity. Yes, 1 did sometimes pity him. He had 
aged and changed. Now he was no longer so lively. I thought he 
seemed worse — ^less good to others and to me. Eveiy now and then 
in the latter years hia gaiety went away suddenly, and he would sit 
at home silent and gloomy ; or he would come in and fling himself 
down and sob, just as I have done myself when I have been in 
trouble. If I put my hand on his knee and said, ‘What is the 
matter, father ? ^ he would make no answer, but would draw my arm 
round his neck and put his arm round me, and go on ciying. There 
never came any confidence between us ; but oh, I was sorry for him. 
At those moments I knew he must feel his life bitter, and I pressed 
my chqjik against his head and prayed. Those moments were what 
most bound me to him ; and I used to think how much my mother 
once loved him, else she would not have married him. 

“ But soon there came the dreadful time. We had been at Pestli 
and we came back to Vienna. In spite of what my master Leo had 
said, my father got me an engagement, not at the opera, but to take 
singing parts at a suburb theatre in Vienna. He had nothing to do 
with the theatre then ; I did not understand what he did, but 1 
think he ■w'as continually at a gambling-house, though he was careful 
always about taking me to the theatre. I was very miserable. The 
plays I acted in w'ere detestable to me. Men came about us and 
wanted to talk to me : women and men seemed to look at me with 
a sneering smile : it was no better than a fiery furnace. Perhaps I 
make it worse than it was — you don’t know that life ; but the glare 
and the faces, and my having to go on and act and sing what I hated, 
and then see people who came to stare at me behind the scenes — ^it 
was all so much worse than when I ■w’’as a little girl. I went through 
with it ; I did it ; 1 had set my mind to obey my father and work, for 
I saw nothing better that I could do. But I felt that my voice was 
getting weaker, and I knew that my acting was not good except when 
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it was not really acting, but the part was one that 1 could be myself 
iu, and some feeling within me carried me along. That was seldom. 

“ Then in the midst of all this, the news came to me one morning 
that my father had been taken to prison, and he had sent for me. 
He did not tell me the reason why ne was there, but he ordered me 
to go to an addi’css he gave me, to see a Count who would be able to 
get him released. The address was to some public rooms where I 
was to ask for the Count, and beg him to come to my father. I 
found him, and recognised him as a gentleman whom I had seen the 
other night for the first time behind the scenes. That agitated me, 
for I remembered his way of looking at me and kissing my hand — I 
thought it was in mockery. But I delivered my errand and he i>ro- 
mised to go immediately to my father, w'ho came home again that 
very evening, bringing the Count with him. I now began to feel a 
horrible dread of this man, for he worried me with his attentions, 
liis e 5 'es were always on me : I felt sure that whatever else there 
might be in his mind towards me, below it all there was scorn for 
the Jew'ess and the actress. And when he came to me the next day 
in tlie theatre and would put my shawl round me, a terror took hold 
of me ; I saw that my fatlier wanted me to look pleased. The Count 
Wius neither veiy young nor very old ; his hair and eyes were pale ; he 
was tall and walked heavily, and his face was heavy and grave except 
when lie looked at me. He smiled at me, and his smile went 
through me with horror : I could ^ot tell why he was so much worse 
to me than other men. Some feelings are like our hearing: theyj 
come as sounds do, before we know their reason. My father talked \ 
lo me about him wh(*n we -were alone, and prai^^ed him — said what 
a good friend ho had been. I said nothing, because I supposed he 
had got my father out of prison. Wlien the Count came again, my 
father left tlie room. He asked me if I liked being on the stage. I 
said No, 1 only acted in obedience to my fatlier. He always spoke 
French, and called me ‘ petit ange* and such things, which I felt insult- 
ing. I knew he meant to make love to me, and I had it firmly in my 
mind that a nobleman and one who was not a Jew could ha^’e no loA'e 
for me that was not huK contemx>t. But then he told me that I need 
not act any longer ; he wished me to visit him at his beautiful place, 
where I might be ij[ueen of everything. It was difficult to me to 
B]jeak, I felt so sliaken with anger : I could only say, ‘ I would rather 
, stay on the stage for ever,' and I left him there. Hurrying out of 
the room I saw my father sauntering in the passage. My heart was 
crushed. I went past him and locked myself up. It had sunk into 
me that my father was in a conspiracy with that man agaimst me. 
But the next day he persuaded me to come out : he said that 1 had mis- 
taken everything, and he would explain : if I did not come out and 
act and fulfil my engagement, we should be ruined and he must starve. 
So 1 went on acting, and for a week or more the Count never came 
near me. My father changed our lodgings, and kept at home except 
when he went to the theatre with me. He began one day to speak 
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discouianngly of my acting, and say, I could never go on singing in 
public— 5 snould lose my voice — 1 ought to think of my future, and 
not put my nonsensical feelings between me and my fortune. He 
said, * What will you do ? You will be brought down to sing and 
beg at people’^s doors. You have hod a splendid offer and ought to 
accept it.' I could not speak : a horror took possession of me wheri 
1 thought of my mother and of him. I felt for the iirst time that 1 
should not do wrong to leave him. But the next day he told me 
that he had put an end to my engagement at the theatre, and that 
we were to go to Prague. I was getting suspicious of everything, 
and my will was hardening to act against him. It took us two days 
to pack and get ready; and I had it in my mind that 1 might be 
obliged to run away from my father, and then I would come to Lon- 
don and try if it were possible to find my mother. I had a little 
money, and 1 sold some things to get more. 1 packed a few clothes 
in a little bag that I could carry with me, and I ke])t my mind on 
the watch. My father’s silence — his letting drop that Subject of the 
Count’s offer — made me feel sure that there was a plan against me. 
1 felt as if it had been a plan to take me to a madliouse. 1 once saw 
a picture of a madhouse, that I could never forget ; it seemed to ino 
very much like some of the life 1 had seen — the people strutting, 
quarrelling, leering — the faces with cunning and malice in them. It 
was my will to keep uiyself from wickedness ; and I prayed for help. 
I had seen what desjjised women were: and my heart turned against 
my father, for I saw always behind him that man who made me 
shudder. You will think 1 had not enough reason for my suspicions, 
and perhaps I had not, outside my own feeling ; but it seemed to me 
Idiat my mind had been lit up, and all that might he stood out clear 
and diarp. If I slept, it was only to see the same sort of things, and 
I could hardly sleep at all. Througli our jouin(*y J was ever^ where 
on the watch. I don’t know why, but it came before me like a leal 
event, that mv fatlier would suddenly leave me and I should find 
myself with the Count where I could not get away from him. I 
thought God was warning me : mv mother’s voice was in my soul. 
It was dark when we reached 'Prague, and though the strange 
bunches of lamps were lit it was diliicult to distinguish faces as we 
drove along the street. My father chose to sit outside — he was 
always smoking now — and I watched everything in spite of the 
darkness. I do believe 1 could see better then than ever I did be- 
fore : the strange clearness within seemed to have got outside me. 
It was not my habit to notice faces and figures much in the street ; 
but this night I saw every one ; and when we passed before a ^eat 
hotel I caught sight only of a hack that was mssing in — the light of 
the great hunch of lamps a good way off fml on it. 1 knew it — 
before the face was turned, as it fell into shadow, I knew who it was. 
Help came to me. I feel sure help came to me. 1 did not sleep 
that night 1 put on my plainest things — ^the cloak and bat I have 
worn ever since ; and 1 sat watching for the light and the sound of 
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the doors being unbarred. Some one rose early-^at four o’clock, 
to go to the rauway. That gave me cou^e. 1 slipped out with my 
little bag under my cloak, and none noticed me. I had been a long 
while attending to the railway guide that 1 might learn the way to 
England ; and before the sun hM risen 1 was in the train for Dres- 
den. Then I cried for joy. I did not know whether my money 
would last out, but I trusted. I could sell the things in my bag, and 
the little rings in iiiy ears, and I could live on bread only. My only 
terror was lest my father should follow me. But I never paused. 

I came on, and on, and on, only eating bread now and then. When 
I got to Brussels I saw that I should not have enough money, and 
I sold all that 1 could sell ; but here a strange thing happened. 
Putting iny hand into the pocket of my cloak, I found a half- 
napoleon. Wondering and wondering how it came there, I remem- 
bered that on the w'ay from Cologne there was a young workman 
sitting against me. I was frightened at every one, and did not like 
to be spoken* to. At first he tried to talk, but when he saw that I 
did not like it, he lel't off. It was a long journey ; I ate nothing but 
a bit of bread, and he once offered me some of the food he brought 
ill, but I refused it. I do believe it w'as he who put that bit of gold j 
in my pocket. Without it I could hardly have got to Dover, and I 
did walk a good deal of the way from Dover to London. I knew I 
should look like a miserable beggar-girl. I wanted not to look very 1 
miserable, because if I found my mother it would grieve her to see 
me BO. But oh, how vain my hope was that she would be there to 
see me come ! As soon as I set loot in Loudon, I began to ask for 
Lambeth and Blackfriars Bridge, but they were a long way off, and I 
went wrong. At last I got to Blackfriars Bridge and asked for Col- 
iiian Street. People shook their hetuls. None knew it. I saw it in 
my mind — our doorsteps, and the white tiles hung in the windows, 
and the large brick building opposite \vith wide doors. But there 
was nothing like it. At last when I asked a tradesman where the 
Coburg Theatre and Colrnaii Street were, he said, ‘Oh, my' little 
woman, that’s all done away with. The old streets have betai pulled 
down ; everything is new.’ I turned away, and felt as if death had 
laid a hand on me. He said : ‘ Stop, stop I young woman ; what is 
it you’re wanting with Colman Street, eh ? ’ meaning well, perhaps. 
But his tone was what 1 could not bear ; and how could I tell him 
what I wanted ? I felt blinded and bewildered with a sudden shock. 

I suddenly felt that I was very weak and wearv, and yet where could 
I go ? for I looked so poor and dusty, and had nothing with me — I 
looked like a street-beggar. And I was afraid of all places where 1 
could enter. I lost my trust. I thought I wm forsaken. It seemed 
that I had heen in a fever of hope — delirious — all the way from 
Prague : I thought that I was helped, and I did nothing hut strain 
my mind forward and think of finding my mother ; and now — there 
I stood in a strange world. All who saw me would think ill of me, 
and 1 must herd with beggars. I stood on the bridge and looked 
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along the river. People were going on to a Bteamboat. Many of 
them seemed poor, and I felt as if it would be a refuge to get away 
from the streets: perhaps the boat would take me where 1 could 
soon get into a solitude. 1 had still some pence left, and 1 bought a 
loaf when I went on the boat. I wanted to have a little time and 
strength to think of life and death. How could I live 1 And now 
again it seemed that if ever I were to find my mother again, death 
was the way to her. I ate, that I might have strength to think. 
The boat set me down at a place along the river — I don’t know 
where — and it was late in the evening. I found some large trees 
apart from tlie road and I sat down under them that 1 might rest 
through the night. Sleepmust have soon come to me, and when I 
awoke it was morning. The birds were singing, the dew was white 
about me, I felt chill and oh so lonely ! I got up and walked and 
followed the river a long way and then turned back again. There 
was no reason why I should go anywhere. The world about m(s 
seemed like a vision that was hurrying by while I stood still with 
my pain. My thoughts were stronger than I was ; they rushed in 
and forced me to see all my life from the beginning ; ever since I 
was carried away from my mother I had felt myself a lost child 
taken np and used by strangers, who did not care what my life was 
to me, hut only what I could do for them. It seemed all a w'eary 
wandering ana heaTt-lonoliness— as if I had been forced to go to 
merry-makings without the expectation of joy. And now it was 
■worse. I was lost again, and I dreaded lost any stranger should 
notice me and speak to me. I had a ten’or of the world. None 
knew me ; all "would mistake mCw I liad seen so many in my life 
who made themselves glad with scorning, and laughed at another’s 
shame.' What could I do ? This life seemed to be closing in n])on 
me ■^dtli a wall of fire — everywhere there was scorching that made 
^ me shrink. fThe high sunlight made me shrink. And 1 began to 
/think that ray despair was the voice of God telling me to die. But 
it would take me long to die of hunger. Tlien I thought of my 
People, how they had been driven from land to land and been 
afflicted, and multitudes had died of misery in their wandering — was 
I the first 1 And in the wars and troubles when Christians were 
cruelest, our fathers had sometimes slain their children and after- 
w'ards themselves ; it was to save them from being false apostates. 
That seemed to make it right for me to put an end to my life ; for 
calamity had closed me in too, and 1 saw no pathway but to evil. 
But my mind got into war with itself, for there were contrary things 
in it. I knew that some had held it wrong to hasten their own 
death, though they were in the midst of flames ; and while I had 
some strength left it was a lon^g to bear if I ought to bear — else 
where was the good of aU my life ? It had not been bappy since 
the first years : when the light came every morning I used to think, 
‘ I will bear it.’ But always before I had some hope ; now it was 
gone. With these thoughts 1 wandered and wandered, inwardly 
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to the Most High, from whom I should not flee in death more 
than in life — though I had no strong faith that He cared for me. 
The strength seemed departing from my soul : deep below all my 
cries was the feeling that I was alone and forsaken. The more 1 
thought, the wearier I got, till it seemed I was not thinking at all, 
hut only the sky and the river and the Eternal God were in my soul. i 
And what was it whether I died or lived 1 If I lay down to die in 
the river, was it more than lying down to sleep! — for there too I com- 
mitted my soul — I gave myself up. I could not hear memories any ■ 
more : I could only feel what was present in me — it was all one 
longing to cease from my weary life, which seemed only a pain out- 
side the great peace that I might enter into. That was how it was. 
When the evening came and the sun was gone, it seemed as if that 
was all I had to wait for. And a new strength came into me to 
will what I would do. You know what I did. I was going to die. 
You know w^at happened— did he not tell you ? Faith came to me 
again; I was not forsaken. He told you how he found me V* 

Mrs Meyrick ^ve no audible answer, but pressed her lips against 
Mirah’s forehead. 

“ She’s just a pearl : the mud has only washed her,” was the fervid 
little woman’s closing commentary when, tSte-d-tSte with Deronda in 
the back parlour that evening, dje had conveyed Mirah’s story to 
him with much vividness. 

“ What is your feeling about a search for this mother 1 ” said De- 
ronda. " Have you no fears ? I have, I confess.” 

“ Oh, I believe the mother's good,” said Mrs Meyrick, with rapid 
decisiveness ; ** or was good, ^e may be dead — that’s my fear. A 
good woman, you may depend ; you may know it by the scoundrel 
the father is. Where did the child get her goodness from ? Wheaten 
flour has to be accounted for.” 

Deronda was rather disappointed at this answer : he had wanted a 
confirmation of his own juugmeiit, and he began to put in demurrers. 
The argument about the mother vrould not apply to the brother; 
and Mrs Meyrick admitted that the brother might be an ugly like- 
ness of the father. Then, as to advertising, if the name was Cohen, 
you might as well advertise for two undescribed terriers : and here 
Mrs Meyrick helped him, for the idea of an advertisement, already 
mentioned to Miiuh, had roused the poor child’s terror: she was con- 
vinced that her father would see it — ^he saw eve^thing in the papers. 
Certainly there were safer means than advertising : men might be 
set to work whose business it was to find missing persons ; but De- 
ronda wished Mrs Meyrick to feel with him that it would be wiser to 
wait, before seeking a dubious — ^perhaps a deplorable result ; espe- 
cially as he was engaged to go abroad tne next week for a couple of 
months. If a search were made, he would like to be at hand, so that 
Mrs Meyrick might not be unaided in meeting any consequences — 
sux>posing that she would generously continue to watch over Mirah. 
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<< We Bhould be veiy jealous of any one 'who took the task from 
UB,” said Mrs Meyrick. She 'will stay under my roof : there is 
Hans's old room for her.” 

" Will she be content to 'wait ? ” said Deronda, anxiously. 

^*No trouble there. It is not her nature to run into planning 
and devising: only to submit. See how she submitted to that 
father ! It was a wonder to herself how she found the 'will and con- 
trivance to run away &om him. About finding her mother, her only 
notion now is to trust: since you were sent to save her and we are 
good to her, she trusts that her mother will be found in the same 
unsought way. And when she is talking I catch her feeling like 
a child.” 

Mrs Meyrick hoped that the sum Deronda put into h(*r hands as a 
provision for Mirah's wants was more than would be needed ; after a 
little while Mirah would nerhaps like to occupy herself as the other 
girls did, and make herseu independent. Deronda pleaded that she 
must need a long rest. 

*‘Oh yes; we will hurry nothing,” said Mrs Meyrick. “Rely 
upon it, she shall be taken tender care of. If you like to give me 
your address abroad, I will write to let you know how we get on. 
It is not fair that we should have all the pleasure of her salvation to 
ourselves. And besides, 1 want to make believe that 1 am doing 
something for you as well as for Mirali.” 

“ That is no make-believe. What should T have done without 
you last night ? Everything would have gone wrong. I shall tell 
Hans that the best of having him for a friend is, knowing liis 
mother.” 

After that they joined the girls in the other room, where Mirah 
was seated placidly, while the others were telling her what they 
knew about Mr Deronda — his goodness to Hans, and all the virtues 
that Hans had reported of him. 

“ Kate bums a pastille before his portrait every day,” said Mab. 
“ And I carry his signature in a little black-silk bag round my neek 
to keep off the cramp. And Amy says the multipliration-table in his 
name. Wq must all do something extra in honour of him, now he 
has brought you to us.” 

“ I suppose he is too great a person to want any thing,” said Mirah, 
smiling at Mab, and appealing to the graver Amy. “ He is perhaps 
very high in the world i ” 

“ He ib very much above us in rank,” said Amy. “ He is related 
to grand people. 1 daresay he leans on some of the satin cushions 
we prick our fingers over.” 

“I am glad he is of high rank,” said Mirah, -with her usual 
quietness. 

“ Now, why are you glad of that ?” said Amy, rather suspicious of 
this sentiment, and on the watch for Jewish peculiarities which had 
not ^peared. 

“ ^cause 1 have always disliked men of high rank before.” 
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<< Oh, Mr Deronda is not so very hkh,” said Kate. ** He need not 
hinder us from thinking ill of the whole peerage and baronetage if 
we like.” 

When he entered, Mirah rose with the same look of grateful rev- 
erence that she had lifted to him the evening before : ^iinpoBsible to 
see a creature freer at once from embarrassment and boldness. Her 
theatrical training had left no recognisable trace ; probably her man- 
ners had not much changed since she played the forsaken child at 
nine years of age ; and she had grown up in her simplicity and truth- 
fulness like a little flower-seed that absorbs the chance confusion of 
its surroundings into its own definite mould of beauty. Deronda 
felt that he was making acquaintance with something quite new to 
him in the form of womanhood. For Mirah was not chUdlike from 
imorance : her experience of evil and trouble was deeper and stranger 
than his own. He felt inclined to watch her and listen to her as if 
she had come from a far-off shore inhabited by a race different from 
our own. • 

But for that very reason he made his visit brief : with his usual 
activity of imagination as to how his conduct might affect others, he 
shrank from what might seem like curiosity, or me assumption of a 
right to know as much as he pleased of one to whom he had done a 
service. For example, he would have liked to hear her sinu, but he 
would have fidt the expression of such a wish to be a rudeness in 
him — since she could not refuse, and he would all the while have a 
sense that she w'as being treated like one whose accomplishments 
were to be ready on demand. And whatever reverence could be 
shown to woman, he was bent on allowing to this girl. Why ? He 
gave himself several good reasons ; but whatever one does with a 
strong unhesitating outflow of will, has a store of motive that it 
would be hard to put into words. Some deeds seem little mbre than 
interjections which give vent to the long passion of a life. 

So Deronda soon took his farewell for the two months during 
which he expected to be absent from London, and in a few days he 
was on his way with Sir Hugo and Lady Mallinger to Leubronn. 

He had fulfilled his intention of telling them about Mirah. The 
baronet was decidedly of opinion that the search for the mother and 
brother had better be let alone. Lady Mallinger was much inter- 
ested in the poor drl, observing that there was a Society for the 
Conversion of the J^ews, and that it was to be hoped Mirah would 
embrace Christianity ; but perceiving that Sir Hugo looked at her 
with amusement, she concluded that she had said sometlflng foolish. 
Lady Mallinger felt apologetically about herself as a woman who had 
proauced nothing but daughters in a case where sons were required, 
and hence regarded the apparent contradictions of the world as pro- 
bably due to the weakness of her own understanding. But wnen 
she was much puzzled, it was her habit to say to herseu, I will a^ 
Daniel.” Deronda was altogether a convenience in the family ; and 
Sir Hugo too, after intending to do the best for him, had begun to 
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feel that the pleasanteat result would be to have this substitute for a 
sou always ready at his elbow. 

This was the history of Deronda, so far as he knew it, up to the 
time of that visit to Leubroim in which he saw Gwendolen Harleth 
at the gaming-table. 


CHAPTER XXL 


V It is a common sentence that Knowlcdire is power; hut who hath duly ronsidorrd or 
set forth the power of Ignorance? Knowledge slowly builds up what Ignorance m an 
hour pulls down. Knowledge, tlirough ^latient and frugal centuries, enlarges discovery 
and makes n^coi'd of it ; Ignorance, wanting its day's dinner, lights a lire with the 
record, and gives a flavour to its one roast with the burnt souls of m&tiy generations. 
Knowledge, mstructing tiie sense, refining and multiplying needs, transforms itself 
^ into skill and makes life various witli a new six days' work ; comes ignorance drank 
* on the seventh, with a firkin of oil and a match and un easy “ Let there not be*' — and 
the many-coloured creation is shrivelled up in blackness. Of a truth. Knowledge is 
power, but it is a power reined by hcruide. Laving a eonscieuce of wlint must be and 
what may be ; whereas Ignorance is a blind giant who. let him but wax unbound, 
would make it a sport to seize the pillars that hold up the long- wrought fabric of 
human good, and turn all the jdaces of joy dark as a buried Babylon. And looking at 
life parcel-wise, in the growth of n single lot, who having a iiractised vision may not 
see that ignorance of tlio true btmd between events, and fiiKe ecmeeit of means whereby 
sequences may be compelled— like tliat falsity of eyesight which overlooks the grada- 
tions of distance, seeing that which is afar off as if it were yitkin a stop or a grasp 
e— precipitates the mistaken soul on destruction ? 

:• It was half-past ten in the morning when Gweiulolen ITarlotli, 
after hei; gloomy journey from Lenbronn, arrived at the station from 
which she must drive to Offendene. No carriage or friend was 
awaiting her, for in the telegram she had sent from Dover she had 
mentioned a later train, and in her impatience of lingering at a Lon- 
don station she had set off without picturing what it would be to 
arrive unannounced at lialf an hour’s drive from home — at one of 
those stations which liavc been fixed on not as near anywhere but as 
equidistant from everywhere. Depgsited as a feme sole with lier largo 
trunks, and having to wait while a vehicle was being got from the 
large-sized lantern called the Railway Inn, Gwendolen felt that the 
dirty paint in the waiting-room, the dnsty decanter of flat water, and 
the texts large letters calling on her to repent and be converted, 
were part of the dreary jirospect opened by her family troubles ; and 
she hurried away to the outer door looking towards the lane and 
fields. But here the very gleams of sunshine seemed melancholy, 
for the autumnal leaves and grass were shivering, and the wind was 
turning np the feathers of a cock and two croaking hens which had 
doubtless parted with their grown-up offspring and did not know 
what to do with themselves. The railway official also seemed with- 
out resources, and his innocent demeanour in observing Gwendolen 
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and her trunks was rendered intolerable by the cast in his eye; 
especially since, being a new man, he did not know her, and must 
conclude that she was not veiy high in the world. The vehicle->a 
dirty old barouche — was within sight, and was being slowly pre- 
pared by an elderly labourer. Contemptible details these, to make 
part of a history ; yet the turn of most lives is hardly to be accounted 
for without them. They are continually entering with cumulative 
force into a mood until it gets the mass and momentum of a theory 
or a motive. Even philosophy is not quite free from such deter- 
mining influences ; and to be dropt solitary at an ugly irrelevant- 
looking spot with a sense of no income on the mind, might well 
prompt a man to discouraging speculation on the origin of things 
and the reason of a world where a subtle thinker found himself so 
badly off. How much more might such trifles tell on a young lady 
e<iuipped for society with a fastidious taste, an Indian shawl over 
her arm, some twenty cubic feet of trunks by her side, and a mortal 
dislike to the new consciousness of poverty which was stimulating 
her imagination of disagreeables? At any rate they told heavily 
on poor Gwendolen, and helped to quell her resistant spirit. What 
was the good of living in the midst of hardships, ugliness, and 
humiliation? This was the beginning of being at home again, and 
it was a sample of what she had to expect. 

Here was the theme on which her discontent rung its sad changes 
I luring her slow drive in the uneasy barouche, with one great trunk 
.^squeezing the meek driver, and the other fastened with a rope on 
' the seat in front of her. Her ruling vision all the wuy from Leu- 
' bronn had been that the family would go abroad again ; for of course 
there must be some little income left — her mamma did not mean 
that they would have literally nothing. To go to a dull place abroad 
and live poorly, wus the dismal future that threatened her : she had 
seen plenty of poor English people abroad, and imagined herself 
plunged in the despised dulness of their ill-i>leiiished lives, with 
Alice, Bertha, Fanny, and Isabel all growing up in tediousness 
around her, while slie advanced towards thirty, and her mamma got 
more and more melancholy. Blit she did not mean to submit, and 
let misfortune do what it would with her : she had not yet quite 
believed in the misfortune ; but weariness, and disgust with this 
w’retched arrival, had begun to affect her like an uncomfortable 
waking, worse than the uneasy dreams which had gone before. The 
self-delight with which she had kissed her image in tin? glass had 
faded before the sense of futility in being anything whatever — 
charming, clever, resolute — what was the good of it all ? Events 
might turn out anyhow, and men were hateful. Yes, men were 
hatefuL Those few words were filled out with very vivid memories. 
But in these last hours, a certain change had come over their mean- 
ing. It is one thing to hate stolen goods, and another thing to 
hate them the more because their being stolen hinders us from 
making use of them. Gwendolen had ocgun to be angry with 
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Grandcourt for being what bad hindered her from manying him, 
ang^ with him as the cause of her present dreary lot 

But the slow drive was nearly at an end, and the lumbering 
vehicle coming up the avenue was within sight of the windows. A 
fimire appearing under the portico brought a rush of new and less 
B^fish feeing in Gwendolen, and when springing from the carriage 
she saw the dear beautiful face with fresh lines of sadness in it, she 
threw her arms round her mother’s neck, and for the moment felt all 
sorrows only in relation to her mother's feeling about them. 

Behind, of course, were the sad faces of the four superfluous girls, 
each, poor thing — ^like those other many thousand sisters of us all 
— Shaving her peculiar world w'hich was of no importance to any one 
else, but all ot them feeling Gwendolen’s presence to be somehow a 
relenting of misfortune : where Gwendolen was, something interest- 
ing would happen ; even her hurried submission to their kisses, and 

Now go away, girls,” carried the sort of comlbrt which all weakness 
finds in decision and authoritativeness. Good Miss Merry, whose 
air of meek depression, hitherto held unaccountable in a governess 
affectionately attached to the family, was now at the general level of 
circumstances, did not expect any greeting, but busied herself with 
the trunks and the coachman’s pay ; while Mrs Davilow and Gwen- 
dolen hastened up-stairs and shut themselves in tlie black and yellow 
bedroom. 

« Never mind, mamma dear,” said Gwendolen, tenderly pressing 
her handkerchief against the tears that were rolling down Mrs Davi- 
low’s cheeks. " Never mind. 1 don’t mind. 1 will do something. 
1 will be something. Things will come right. It seemed worse 
because 1 was away. Come now ! you must be glad because I am 
here.” . 

Gwendolen felt every word of that speech. A rush of compas- 
sionate tenderness stirred all her capability of generous resolution ; 
and the self-confident projects which had vaguely glanced before her 
during her journey sprang instantaneously into new definiteness. 
Suddenly she seemed to perceive how she could be “ something.” It 
was one of her best moments, and the fond mother, forgetting every- 
thing below that tide-mark, looked at her with a soit of adoration. 
She said — 

“Bless you, my good, good darling! I can be happy, if you 
I can ! ” 

But later in the day there was an ebb ; the old slippery rocks, the 
old weedy places reappeared. Naturally, there was a shrinking of 
course as misfortune ceased to be a mere announcement, and began 
to disclose itself as a grievous tyrannical inmate. At first — mat 
ugly drive at an end — ^it was still Offendene that Gwendolen had 
come home to, and aU surroundings of immediate consequence to her 
were still there to secure her personal ease ; the roomy stillness of 
the large solid house while she rested ; all the luxuries of her toilet 
cared for without trouble to her; and a little tray with her favourite 
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food brought to her in private. For she had said, Keep them all 
away from us to-day, mamma. Let you and me be alone together.” 

When Gwendolen came down into the drawing-room, fresh as a 
newly-dipped swan, and sat leaning against the cu&ions of the settee 
beside her mamma, their misfortune had not yet turned its face and 
breath upon her. She felt prepared to hear everything, and began 
in a tone of deliberate intention : 

“ What have you thought of doing exactly, mamma ? ” 

Oh my dear, the next thing to be done is to move away from ’ 
this house. Mr Haynes most fortunately is as glad to have it now 
as he would have been when we took it. Lord l^rackenshaw’s agent 
is to arrange everything with him to the best advantage for us : 
Bazley, you know ; not at all an ill-natured man.” 

“ I cannot help thinking that Lord Brackenshaw would let you 
stay here rent-free, mamma,” said Gwendolen, whose talents had not 
been applied to business so much as to discernment of the admiration 
excited by Her charms. 

My dear child, Lord Brackenshaw is in Scotland, and knows 
nothing about us. Neither your uncle nor I would choose to apply to 
him. Besides, what could we do in this house without servants, and 
■without money to warm it ? The sooner we are out the better. Wet 
have nothing to carry but our clothes, you know,” v 

‘‘ I suppose you mean to go abroad, then ? ” said Gwendolen. 
After all, this is what she had familiarised her mind with. 

“ Oh no, dear, no. How could we travel ? You never did learn 
anything about income and expenses,” said Mrs Davilow, trying to 
smile, and putting her hand on Gwendolen's as she added, mourn- 
fully, “ that makes it so much harder for you, my pet.” 

“But where are we to go?” said Gwendolen, with ai.trace of 
sharpness in her tone. She felt a new current of fear passing 
through her. 

“ It is all decided. A little furniture is to be got in from the 
rectory — all that can be spared.” Mrs Davilow hesitated. She 
dreaded the reality for herself less than the shock she must give 
Gwendolen, who looked at her with tense expectancy, but was silent. 

“ It is Sawyer’s Cottage we are to go tO^ 

At first, Gwendolen remained silent, paling with angei^justifiable j 
anger, in her opinion. Then she said with haughtiness — 

“That is impossible. Something else than that ought to have 
been thought of. My uncle ought not to allow that, *I will not 
submit to it.” 

“ My sweet cliild, what else could have been thought of? Your 
uncle, I am sure, is as kind as he can be ; but he is suffering himself; 
he has his family to bring up. And do you quite understand ? You 
must remember— we have nothing. We shall have absolutely noth- 
ing except what he and my sister give us. They have been as wise 
and active as possible, and we must trv to earn something. I and 
the girls are going to work a table-cloth border for the Ladies’ 
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Charity at Wancester, and a communion cloth that the parishioners 
are to present to Pennicote Church.” 

Mrs DavUow went into these details timidly ; but how else was 
she to bring the fact of their position home to this poor child who, 
alas ! must submit at present, whatever might be in the background 
for her 7 and she herself had a superstition that there must be some- 
thing better in the background. 

“But surely somewhere else than Sawyer’s Cottage might have 
been found,” Gwendolen persisted — ^taken hold of (as if in a night- 
mare) by the image of this house where an exciseman had lived. 

“ No, indeed, dear. You know houses are scarce, and we may be 
thankful to get anything so private. It is not so very bad. There 
are two little parlours and four bedrooms. You shall sit alone when- 
ever you like.” 

The ebb of sympathetic care for her mamma had gone so low just 
now, that Gwendolen took no notice of these deprecatory words. 

“ I cannot conceive that all your property is gone at once, mamma. 
How can you be sure in so short a time 7 It is not a w^eek since 
you wrote to me.” 

“ The first news came much earlier, dear. But I would not spoil 
your pleasure till it was quite necessary.” 

“ On how vexatious ! ” said Gwendolen, colouring with fresh anger. 
“ If I had known, I could have brought home the money I had ivon ; 
and for. want of knowing, I stayed and lost it. I had nearly two 
hundred pounds, and it would have done for us to live on a little 
while, till I could carry out some plan.” She paused an instant and 
then added more impetuously, “ Everything has gone against me. 
*' People have come near me only to blight me.” 

Among the “ people ” she was including Deronda. If he had not 
interfered in her life she would have gone to the gaming-table again 
with a few napoleons, and might have warn back her losses. 

“ We must resign ourselves to the will of Providence, my child,” 
said poor Mrs Davilow, startled by this revelation of the gambling, 
but not daring to say more. She felt sure that “ people ” meant 
Grandcourt, about whom her lips were sealed. And Gwendolen 
answered immediately — * . 

“ But I don’t resign myself. I shall do what I can against it. 
What is the good of calling people’s wickedness Providence 7 You 
said in your letter it was Mr Lassmann’s fault we had lost our money. 
Has he run away with it all 7 ” 

“ No, dear, you don’t understand. There were mat speculations : 
he meant to gain. It was all about mines and things of that sort. 
He risked too much.” 

“ I don’t call that Providence : it was his improvidence "with our 
money, and he ought to be punished. Can’t we go to law and recover 
our fortune 7 My uncle ought to take measures, and not sit down 
• ^ such wrongs. We ought to go to law.” 

“ My dear child, law can never bring back money lost in that way. 
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Your uncle says it is milk spilt upon the ground. Besides, one must 
have a fortune to get any law : there is no law for people who are 
ruined. And our money has only gone along with other people^s. We 
are not the only sufferers : others have to resign themselves hesides us.*' 

“ But I don’t resign myself to live at Sawyer’s Cottage and see you 
w orking for six])enceB and shilling because of that. 1 shall not do 
it. I shall do what is more befitting our rank and education.” 

I am sure your uncle and all of us will approve of that, dear, and 
admire you the more for it,” said Mrs Davilow, glad of an unexpected 
opening for speaking on a difficult subject. “ I didn’t mean that you 
should resign yourself to worse when anything better offered itself. 
Both your uncle and aunt have felt that your abilities and education 
were a fortune for you, and they have already heard of something 
witliin your reach.” 

“ What is that, mamma 1 ” Some of GAvendolen’s anger gave way 
to inteiv-st, and she was not without romantic conjectures. 

"There a't« two situations that offer themselves. One is in a 
bishop’s iamily, where there are three daughters, and the other is in 
quite a high class of school ; and in both, your French, and music, 
anil dancing — and then your manners and habits as a lady, are exactly 
wJiat is wanted. Each is a hundred a-year — and — just for the 
]»rcsent,” — Mrs Davilow had become frightened and hesitating, — " to 
save you from llie petty, common way of living that we must go to 
— you w'ould perhaps accept one of the two.” 

" What ! be like Miss Graves at Madame Meunier’s ? No.” 

" I think, myself, that Dr Mompert’s would be more suitable. 
There could be no hardship in a bishop’s family.” 

“Excuse me, mamma. There are hardships everywhere for a 
governess. And I don’t see that it w’ould be pleasanter to be looked 
down on in a bishop’s family than in any otlier. Besides, you know 
very W'ell I hate teaching, Fancy me shut up w’ith three aw'kw^ard 
girls something like Alice ! I would rather emigrate than be a 
governess.” 

WJiat it precisely was to emigrate, Gwendolen w^as not called on 
to explain. Mrs Davilow was mute, seeing no outlet, and thinking 
wdth dread of the collision that might happen w’hen Gw endolen had 
to meet her uncle and aunt. There was an air of reticence in Gwen- 
dolen’s haughty resistant speeches, which implied that she had a 
definite plan in reserve; and her practical ignorance, continually 
exhibited, could not nullify the mother’s belief in the effectiveness 
of that forcible will and daring which had held the mastery over 
herself. 

“ I have some ornaments, mamma, and 1 could sell them,” said 
Gwendolen. “ They would make a sum ; I want a little sum — ^just 
to go on with. 1 daresay Marshall at Wancester would take them ; 
1 know he showed me some bracelets once that he said he had 
bought from a lady. Jocosa might go and ask him. Jocosa is going 
to leave us, of course. But she mi^t do that first.” 
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** She ^oiUd do anything she could, poor dear soul. I have not 
told you yet — she wanted me to take all ner savings — ^her three hun- 
dred pounds. ^ I tell her to set up a little school. It will be hard 
for her to go into a new family now she has been so long with us.'* 

“ Oh, recommend her for the bishop's daughters,” said Gwendolen, 
with a sudden gleam of laughter in her face. “ I am sure she will 
do better than I should.” 

** Do take care not to say such things to your uncle,” said Mrs 
Davilow. He will be hurt at your despising what he has exerted 
himself about. But I daresay you have some wing else in vour mind 
that he might not disapprove, if you consulted him.” 

“ There is some one else I want to consult first. Aie the Arrow- 
points at Quetcham still, and is Herr Klesmer there ? But I daresay 
you know nothing about it, poor dear mamma. Can Jeffries go on 
horseback with a note 1 *' 

“ Oh, my de^, Jeffries is not here, and the dealer has taken the 
horses. But some one could *go for us from Leek’s farm. The 
Arrowpoints ai‘e at Quetcham, I know. Miss Arrowpoint left her 
card the other day ; I could not see her. But I don’t know' about 
Herr Klesmer. Do you want to send before to-morrow ?” 

Yes, as soon as possible. I will write a note,” said Gwendolen, 
rising. 

** What can you be thinking of, Gwen ? ” said Mrs Davilow, re- 
lieved in the midst of her wonderment by signs of alacrity and 
better humour. 

Don’t mind what, there's a dear good mamma,” said Gwendolen, 
reseating herself a moment to give atoning caresses. “ I mean to do 
something. Never mind what, until it is all settled. And Dien you 
shall bQ comforted. The dear face ! — it is ten years older in these 
1 three weeks. Now, now, now !— don't cry”— Gwendolen, holding her 
mamma's head with both hands, kissed the trembling eyelids. “ But 
mind you don’t contradict me or put hindrances in my w^ay. I must 
decide for myself. I cannot be dictated to by my uncle or any one 
else. My life is my own affair. And I think”— here her tone took 
an edge of scorn — I think I can do better for you tlian let you live 
in Sawyer's Cottage.” 

In uUering this last sentence Gwendolen again rose, and went to a 
desk where she wrote the following note to Klesmer: — 

“ Miss Harleth presents her compliments to Herr Klesmer and 
ventures to request of him the very great favour that he will call 
upon her, if possible to-morrow. Her reason for presuming so far 
on bis kindness is of a very serions nature. Unfortunate family cir- 
cumstances have obliged her to take a course in which she can only 
turn for advice to the great knowledge and judgment of Herr 
Klesmer” 

Pray get this sent to Quetcham at once, mamma,” said Gwen- 
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dolen, as she addressed the letter. The man must he told to wait 
for an answer. Let no time be lost." 

For the moment, the absorbing puipose was to get the letter de- 
spatched; but when she had been assured on this point, another 
anxiety arose and kept her in a state of uneasy excitement. If 
Klesmer happened not to be at Quetcham, what could' she do next 1 
Gwendolen’s belief in her-star, so to speak, had had some bruises. 
Things had gone against her. A splendid marriage which pre- 
sented itself within reach hod shown a hideous flaw. The chances < 
of roulette had not adjusted themselves to her claims ; and a man of 
whom she knew nothing had thrust himself between her and her 
intentions. The conduct of those uninteresting people who managed 
the business of the world had been culpable just in the points most 
injurious to her in particular. Gwendolen Harleth, with all her 
beauty and conscious force, felt the close threats of humiliation : for 
the first time the conditions of this world seemed to her like a hur- 
rying roaring crowd in which she had got astray, no more cared for 
and protected than a myriad of other girls, in spite of its being a 
peculiar hardship to her. If Klesmer were not at Quetcham — that 
would be all of a piece with the rest : the unwelcome negative urged T 
itself as a probability, and set her brain working at desperate alter-* 
natives which might deliver her from Sawyer’s Cottage or the ulti- 
mate necessity of taking a situation,” a phrase that summed up for 
her the disagreeables most wounding to her pride, most irksome to 
her tastes ; at least so far as her experience enabled her to imagine 
disagreeables. 

Still Klesmer might be there, and Gwendolen thought of the 
result in that case wnth a hopefulness which even cast a satisfactory 
light over her peculiar troubles, os what might weU enter into the 
biography of celebrities and remarkable persons. And if "she had 
hea^ her immediate acquaintances cross-examined as to whether 
they thought her remarkable, the first who said ‘‘No” would have 
surprised her. 


CHAPTEE XXII. 

We please onr fancy with ideal webs 
Of innovation, but our life meanwhile 
Is in tlie loom, where busy passion plies 
Tlio shuttle to and fro, and gives our deeds 
The accustomed patteni. 

Gwendolen’s note, coming “ pat betwixt too early and too late,” 
was put into Klesmer’s hands just when he was leaving Quetcham, 
and m order to meet her appeal to his kindness he with some incon- 
venience to himself spent the night at Wancester. There were 
reasons why he would not remain at Quetcham. 
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That magnificent mansion, fitted with regard to the greatest ex- 
pense, had in fact become too hot for him, its owners having, like 
some great politicians, been astonished ‘at an insurrection against 
the established order of things, which we plain people after the event 
can perceive to have been prepared under their very noses. 

There were as usual many guests in the house, and among them 
one in whom Miss Arrowpoint foresaw a new pretender to her hand : 
a political man of good lamily who confidently expected a peerage, 
and felt on public grounds that he re(j[uired a larger fortune to sup- 
port the title properly. Heiresses vary, and persons interested in 
one of them beiormiand are prepared to find that she is too yellow' or 
too red, tail and toppling or short and square, violent and capricious 
or moony and insipid ; but in every case it is taken for granted that 
she will consider herself an appendage to her fortune, and marry 
where others think her fortune ought to go. Nature, howevei-, not 
only accommodates herself ill to our favourite practices by making 
“ only children” daughters, but also now and then endows the mis- 
placed daughter with a clear head and a strong will. The Arrow’- 
points had already felt some anxiety owing to these endowunents of 
their Catherine. She would not accept the view of her social duty 
which required her to marry a needy nobleman or a commoner oh 
I the ladder towards nobility ; and they were not without uneasiness 
* -^concerning her persistence in declining suitable offers. As to the 
possibility of her being in love with iQesmer ti)ey were not at all 
uneasy — a very common sort of blindness. For in genei’al mortals 
Jiave a great power of being astonished at the presence of an efiect 
towards which they have done everytliing, and at the absence of an 
effect towards which they have done nothing but desire it. Parents 
are astonished at the ignorance of their sons, though they have used 
the most time-honoured and expensive means of secui’ing it ; hus- 
bands and wives are mutually astonished at the loss of affection 
which they have taken no pains to keep; and all of us in our turn 
I are apt to be astonished that our neighbours do not admire us. In 
this way it happens that the truth seems highly improbable. Tli(‘ 
truth is something different from the habitual lazy combinations 
begotten by our wishes. The Arrowpoints^ hour of astonishment 
was come. 

When there is a passion between an heiress and a proud indepen- 
dent-spirited man, it is difficult for them to come to an understand- 
ing ; but the difiiculties are likely to be overcome unless the proud 
man secures himself by a constant alM Brief meetings after 
studied absence are potent in disclosure r but more potent still is 
freq^uent companionship, with full sympathy in taste, and admirable 
qualities on both sides ; especially where the one is in the position 
of teaser, and the other is delightedly conscious of receptive ability 
which also gives the teacher delight. The situation is famous in 
history, and has no less charm now than it had in the days of 
Abelard 
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But this kind of conrpeiison had not occurred to the Airowpoints 
when they first engaged Elesmer to come down to Quetchom. To 
have a first-rate musician in your house is a privil^e of wealth; 
Catheiine’s musical talent demanded every advantage ; and she par- 
ticularly desired to use her quieter time in the country for more 
thorough study. Klesmer was not yet a Liszt, understood to be 
adored by ladies of all European countries with the exception of 
land : and even with that understanding it did not follow that he 
would make proposals to an heiress. No musician of honour would 
do so. Still less was it conceivable that Catherine would give him 
the slightest pretext for such daring. The laige cheque that Mr 
Arrowpoint was to draw in Klesmer’s name seemed to make him 
as safe an inmate as a footman. Where inariiage is inconceivable, 
u girl’s sentiments aie safe. 

Kesmer was eminently a man of honour, but marriages rarely 
begin with fonnal proj;)o.sal8, and moreover, Catherine’s limit of the 
conceivable did not exactly correspond with her mother’s. 

Outsiders might have been moic ant to think that KJesmei^s posi- 
tion was dangerous for himself if Miss Arrowpoint had been an 
acknowledged beauty ; not taking into account that the most power- 
ful of all beauty is that which reveals itself after sympathy and not 
before it. There is a charm of eye and lip which comes with every 
little phrase that certifies delioatc perception or fine judgment, with 
every unostentatious word or smile that shows a heart awake to 
others ; and no sweep of garment or turn of figure is more satisfying 
than that which enters as a restoration of contidence that one person 
is present on w'hom no intention will be lost. What dignity of 
meaning goes on gathering in frowns and laughs which are never 
observed in the wrong place; what suffused adorableness in a 
human frame wdicre there is a mind that can flash out comprehension 
and hands that can execute finely ! The more obvious beauty, also 
adorable sometiraes— one may say it without blasphemy — begins by 
being an npolo^ for folly, and ends like other apologies in becom- 
ing tiresome by iteration ; and that Klesmer, though very susceptible 
to it, should have a passionate attachment to Miss Arrowpoint, was 
no more a paradox than any other triumph of a manifold sympathy 
over a monotonous attraction. We olrject less to be taxed witn the 
enslaving excess of our passions than ■with our deficiency in wider 
passion ; but if the truth were known, our reputed intensity is often 
the dulness of not knowing what else to do with ourselves. Tann- 
hauser. one suspects, was a knight of ill-furnished imagination, hardly 
of lai^^er discourse than a hcjavy Guardsman ; Meilin had certainly 
seen his best days, and was merely repeating himself, when he fell 
into that hopeless captivity ; and we know that ITlysses felt so mani- 
fest an ennui under similar circumstances that Calypso herself fur- 
thered his departure. There is indeed a report that he afterwords 
left Penelope; but since she was habitually absorbed in worsted 
work, and it was probably from her that Telemachus got his mean, 
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pettifogging dieposition, always anxious about the property and the 
daily ooiuaumptioii of meat, no inference can be drawn &om this 
already dubious scandal as to the relation between companionship 
and constancy* 

Elesmer was as versatile and fascinating as a young Ulysses on a 
sufficient acquaintance — one whom nature seemed to have first made 
generously and then to have added music as a dominant power using 
aU the abundant rest, and, as in Mendelssohn, finding expression for 
itself not only in the highest finish of execution, but in mat fervour 
o£ creative work and theoretic belief which pierces the whole future 
of a life with the light of congruous, devoted purpose. His foibles 
of arrogance and vanity did not exceed such os may be found in the 
best English families ; and Catherine Arrowpolnt had no correspond- 
ing restlessness to clash with his : notwithstanding her native kindli- 
ness she was perhaps too coolly firm and self-sustained. But she 
was one of those satisfactory creatures whose intercourse has the 
charm of discovery ; whose integrity of faculty and expfession begets 
a wish to know what they will say on all subjects, or how they will 
peiform whatever they undertake ; so that they end by raising not 
only a continual expectation but a continual sense of fulfilment — the 
I systole and diastole of blissful companionship. In such cases the 
outward presentment easily becomes what the image is to the wor- 
shipper. It was not long before the two became avrare that each was 
interesting to the other; but the ‘how far’ remained a matter of 
doubt.* Klesmcr did not conceive that Miss Arrowpoint was likely 
to think of him as a possible lover, and she was not accustomed to 
think of herself as likely to stir more than a friendly regard, or to 
fear tlie expression of more fiom any man who was not enamoured 
of her {prtune. Each was content to suffer some unshared sense of 
denial for the sake of loving the other’s societv a little too well ; and 
under these conditions no need had been felt to restrict Elesnier’s 
visits for tbe last year either in country or in town. He knew ver} 
well that if Miss Arrowpoint had been poor he would have made 
ardent love to her instead of sending a storm through the piano, or 
folding his arms and pouiing out a hyperbolical tirade about some- 
thing as impersonal os the north ^ole ; and she was not less aware 
that if it had been possible for Ejesmer to wish for her hand she 
would have found overmastering reasons for giving it to him. Here 
was the safety of full cups, which ore as secure from overflow as the 
half-empty, always supposing no disturbance. Naturally, silent feel- 
ing had not remained at the same point any more than the stealthy 
dial-hand, and in the present visit to Quetcham, Klesmer had be- 
gan to think that ho would not come again ; while Catlierine was 
more sensitive to his frequent hrusquerie, which she rather resented 
as a needless effort to assert his footing of superior in every sense 
except the conventional. 

Meanwhile enters the expectant peer, Mr Bult, an esteemed party 
man who, rather neutral in private life, had strong opinions concern- 
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ing the districts of the Niger^ 'wbs much at home also in the Brazils, 
spoke with decision of affairs in the South Seas, was studious of his 
parliamentary and itinerant speeches, and had the general solidity 
and suffusive pinkness of a healthy Briton on the central table-land 
of life. Catherine, aware of a tacit understanding that he was an 
undeniable husband for an heiress, had nothing to say against him 
but that he was thoroughly tiresome to her. Mr Bult was amiably 
confident, and had no idea that his insensibility to counterpoint 
could ever be reckoned against him. Klesmer he hardly regarded 
ill the light of a serious human being who ought to have a vote; and 
he did not mind Miss Arrowpoint’s ^diction to music any more than 
her probable expenses in antique lace. He was consequently a little 
amazed at an after-dinner outl)urst of Klesmer’s on the lack of ideal- 
ism in English politics, which left all mutuality between distant 
laces to be determined sim])ly by the need of a market : the crusades, 
to his mind, had at least this excuse, that they had a banner of sen- 
timent round which generous feelings could rally : of course, the 
scoundrels rallied too, but what then ? they rally in equal force 
round your advertisement van of Buy cheap, sell dear.” On this 
theme Klesmer’s eloquence, gesticulatory and other, went on for a 
little while like sWy fireworks accidentally ignited, and then sank 
into immovable sOence. Mr Bult was not surprised that Klesmer's 
pinions should be fiighty, but waa astonished at his command of 
English idiom and his ability to put a point in a way that would 
have told at a constituents’ dinner — ^to be accounted for probably by 
his being a Pole, or a Czech, or something of that fermenting sort, 
in a state of politic<il refugeeism which had obliged him to make a 
profession of his music ; and tliat evening in the drawing-room he 
lor the first time went up to Klesmer at the piano, Miss Ajrowpoiiit 
being near, and said — 

“ 1 hiid no idea before that were a political man.” 

Klesmer’s only answer was to fold his arms, put out his nether lip, 
and store at Mr Bult. 

“ You must have been used to public speaking. You speak im- 
commonly well, though 1 don’t agree with you. iVenn what you 
said about sentiment, I fancy you are a Panslavist” 

“ No ; my name is Elijah. I am the Wandering Jew/’ said Kles- 
mor, flasliing a smile at Miss Arrowpoint, and suddenly making a 
mysteriouB wind-like rush backwards and forwards on the piano. 
Mr Bult felt this buffoonery rather offensive and Polish, but — Miss 
Arrowpoint being there— did not like to move away, 

"Herr Klesmer has cosmopolitan ideas,” said Mies Arrowpoint, 
trying to make the best of the situation. "He looks forwai'd to a 
fusion of races.” 

" With all my heart,” said Mr Bult, willing to be gracious. " I 
was sure he had too much talent to be a mere musician.” 

" Ah, sir, you ore under some mistake there,” said Klesmer, firing 
up. " No man has too much talent to be a musician. Most men 
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have too little. A cieative artist is no more a mere musician than a 
great statraman is a mere politician. We are not ingenious puppets, 
sir^ who live in a box and look out on the world only when it is 
gaping for amusement. We help to rule the nations and make the 
age as much os any other public men. We count ourselves on level 
s benches with legislators. And a man who sjieaks effectively through 
<1 music is compelled jto something more difficult than parliamentary 
^ eloquence.” 

With the last word Klesmer wheeled from the piano and walked 
away. 


iss Arrowpoint coloured, and Mr Bult observed with his usyal 
gmatic solidity, “Your pianist does not think small beer of J 


“Herr Klesmer is something more than a pianist,” said Miss 
Arrowpoint, apologetically. “He is a great musician in the fullest 
sense of the word. He will rank with Schubert and Mendelssohn.” 

“ Ah, you ladies understand these things,” said Mr Bult, none the 
less conidnced that these things were frivolous because Klesmer had 
shown himself a coxcomb. 

Catherine, always sorry when Klesmer gave himself airs, found an 
opportunity the next day in the music-room to say, “ Why "were vou 
so heated last night with Mr Bult ? He meant no harm.” 

“ You wish me to be complaisant to him ? ” said Klesmer, rather 
fiercely. 

“ I think it is hardly worth your while to be other than civil.” 

“You find no difficulty in tolerating him, then? — you have a 
respect for a political platitudinarian as insensible as an ox to every- 
thing he can’t turn into jiolitical capital. You think his monii- 
mentaLobtuseness suited to the dignity of the English gentleman,” 

“ I did not say that.” 

“You mean that I acted without dignity and you are offended 
with me.” 


“ Now you are slightly nearer the truth,” said Catherine, smiling. 
“ Then I had better put my burial-clothes in my portmanteau and 
set off at once.” 


“ I don’t see that. If I have to bear your criticism ©f my ope- 
retta, you should not mind my criticism of your impatience,” 

“But I do mind it You would have wished me to take his 
ignorant impertinence about a. ‘mere musician’ without letting him 
know his place. I am to hear my gods blasphemed as well as my- 
* self insulted. But I beg pardon. It is impossible you should see 
the matter as I do. Even you can’t understand the wrath of the 
artist; he is of another caste for you.” 

“That is true,” said Catherine, with some betrayal of feeling. 
“ He is of a caste to which I look up — a caste above mine.” 

Klesmer, who had been seated at a table looking over scores, 
started up^ and walked to a little distance, from which he said — 

“ That is finely felt — I am grateful. But I had better go, all the 
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same. 1 have made up my mind to go, for good and alL You can 
get on exceedingly well without me : your operetta is on wheels— it 
will go of itself. And your Mr Bult’s company fits me ‘ wie die 
Faust ins Aiige.’ 1 am neglecting my engagements, I must go ofi 
to St Petersbuig.” • 

There was no answer. 

You agree with me that I had better go ? ” said Klesmer, with 
some irritation. 

“ Certainly ; if that is what your business and feeling prompt. I 
have only to wonder that you have consented to give us so much of 
ygur time in the last year. There must be treble the interest to you 
anywhere else. I have never thought of your consenting to come 
here as anything else than a sacrifice.” 

“Why should I niake»the sacrifice ?” said Klesmer, going to seat 
himself at the piano, and touching the keys so os to give with the 
delicacy of an echo in the far distance a melody which he had set to 
Heine’s “ Icll liab’ dich geliebet und liebe dich noch.” 

“ That is the mystery,” said Catherine, not wanting to affect any- 
thing, bill from mere agitation. From the same cause she was tear- 
ing a piece of piper into minute morsels, as if at a task of utmost 
multi j)licutioTi imposed by a cruel fairy. 

“ You can conceixe no motive?” saill Klesmer, folding his arms. 

“ None that seems in the least probable.” 

“Then I shall tell you. It is because you are to me the chief 
woman in the world — ^the throned lady whose colours I carry between 
my heart and my armour.” 

Catherine’s hands trembled so much that she could no longer tear 
the paper : still less could her lips utter a word. Klesmer went 
on — 

“ This would be the last impertinence in me, if I meant to found 
anything upon it. That is out of the question. I mean no such 
thing. But you once said it wus your doom to suspect every man 
who courted you of being an adventurer, and what made you 
angriest was men’s imputing to you the folly of believing that they 
courted you for your own sake. Did you not say so ? ” 

“ Very likely,” was the answer, in a low murmur. 

“ It w'as a bitter word. Well, at least one man who has seen 
women as plenty as flowers in May has lingered about you for j’^our 
own sake. And since he is one whom you can never many, you 
wdll believe him. That is an argument in favour of some other 
man. But don’t give yourself for a meal to a minotaur like Bull. 
I shall go now and pock. I shall make my excuses to Mrs Arrow- 
point.” Klesmer rose os he ended, and walked quickly towards the 
door. 

“ You must take this heap of manuscript, then,” said Catherine, 
suddenly making a desperate effort. She had risen to fetch the heap 
from another table. Klesmer came hack, and they had the length, 
of the folio sheets betivecn them. 
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“ Why should I not marry the man who loves me, if I love him 
said Catherine. To her the effort was something like the leap of a 
woman from the deck into the lifeboat. 

“ It would be too hard — impossible — you could not carry it 
through. I ^m not worth what you would have to encounter. I 
will not accept the sacrifice. It would be thought a mesalliance for 
you, and 1 should be liable to the worst accusations.” 

“ Is it the accusations you are afraid of ? I am afraid of nothing 
but tW we should miss the passing of our lives together.” 

The decisive word had been spoken : there was no doubt concern- 
ing the end willed by each ; there only remained the way of arriving 
at it, and Catherine determined to take the straightest possible. She 
went to her father and mother in the library, and told them that 
she had promised to marry Klesmer. 

Mrs Arrowpoint’s state of mind was pitiable. Imagine Jean 
Jaccj^ues, after his essay on the corrupting infiuence of the arts, 
waking up amon^ children of nature who had no idea of grilling the 
raw bone they oftered him for breakfast with the primitive convert of 
a flint; or Saint Just, after fervidly denouncing all recognition of 
pre-eminence, receiving a vote of thanks for the unbroken medioc- 
rity of his speech, which warranted the dullest patriots in deliver- 
ing themselves at equal length. Something of the same sort befell 
the autlioress of ‘Tasso,* when what she ha<l safely demanded of the 
dead Leonora was enacted by her own Catherine. It is hard for us 

i ' to live up to our own eloquence, and keep pace with our winged 
words, while we are treading the solid earth and are liable to heavy 
» dining. Besides, it has long been understood that the proprieties of 
i literature are not those of practical life, Mrs Arrowpomt naturally 
wished for the best of eveiy thing. She not only liked to feel herself 
at a higber level of literary sentiment than tile ladies with whom 
she associated ; she wished not to be below them in any point oi' 
social consideration. While Klesmer was seem in the light of a 
patronised musician, his peculiarities were picturesque and accept- 
able ; but to see him by a sudden flash in the light of her son-in-law 
gave her a burning sense of what the world would say. And the 
. poor lady had been used to represent her Catherine os a model of 
excellence. 

Under the first shock she foigot everything but her anger, and 
snatched at any phrase that would serve as a weapon. 

“ If Klqsmer nas presumed to offer himself to you, your father 
shall horsewhip him off the premises. Pray, speak, Mr Arrowy- 
point.” 

The father took his cigar from his mouth, and rose to the occasion 
by saying, “ This will never do, Cath.” 

“ Do ! ” cried Mrs Arrowpoint ; “ who in their senses ever thought 
it would do ? You might as well say poisoning and strangling w'ill 
not do. It is a comedy you have got up, Catherine. Else you are 
mad.” 
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am quite sane and serious^ mamma, and Herr Elesmer is 
not to blame. He never thought of my marrying him. I found 
out that he loved me, mid loving him, I told him I would marry 
him.” 

"Leave that unsaid, Catherine,” said Mrs Arrowpoint, bitterly. 

" Every one else will say it for you. You will be a public fable. 
Every one will say that you must have made the offer to a man 
who has been paid to come to the house — who is nobody knows what 
— a gypsy, a Jew, a mere bubble of the eurth.”{ 

"Never mind, mamma,” said Catherine, indignant in her turn. 

" We all know he is a genius — as Tasso was.” 

"Those times were not these, nor is Klesmer Tasso,” said Mrs 
Arrowpoint, getting more heated. " There is no sting in that sar- 
casm, except the sting of undutifulness.” 

" I am sorry to hurt you, mamma. But I will not give up the ' 
happiness of iny life to ideas that I don’t believe in and customs I i 
liave no respect for.” 

" You have lost all sense of duty, then ? You have forgotten that 
3^ou are our only child — that it lies with you to place a great property 
in the right hands!” 

" What are the right hands 1 My grandfather gained the property 
in trade.” 

" Mr Arrowpoint, will you sit by and hear this without speak- 
ing?” 

" I am a gentleman, Oath. We expect you to marry a gentleman,” 
said the father, exerting himself. 

" And a man connected with the institutions of this country ” said 
the mother. " A woman in your position has serious duties. Where 
duty and inclination clash, she must follow duty.” 

" I don’t deny that,” said Catherine, getting colder in proportion 
to her mother’s heat. " But one may say very true things ana apply 
them falsely. People can easily take the sacred word duty as a 
name for what they desire any one else to do.” 

" Your parent’s desire makes no duty for you, then ? ” 

" Yes, within reason. But before 1 give up the happiness of my 
life ” 

" Catherine, Catherine, it will not be your happiness,” said Mrs 
Arro\^oint, in her meat raven-like tones. 

" Well, what seems to me my happiness — before I give it up, I 
must see some better reason than me wish that 1 should marry a 
nobleman, or a man who votes with a party that he may be turned 
into a nobleman. 1 feel at liberty to marry the man 1 love and 
think worthy, unless some higher dCiity forbida” 

" And so it does, Catherine, though you are blinded and cannot see 
it. It is a woman’s duty not to lower herself. You ore lowering 
yourself. Mr Arrowpoint, will you tell your daughter what is her 
duty ? ” 

" You must see, Catherine, that Elesmer is not the man for you,” 
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said Mr Arrowpoint. He won’t do at the head of estates. He has 
a deuced foreign look — is an unpractical man.” 

I really can’t see what that has to do with it, papa. The land of 
England h^ often passed into the hands of foreigners — ^Dutch sol- 
diers, sons of foreign women of bad character : — if our land were sold 
to-morrow it would very likely pass into the hands of some foreign 
merchant on ’Change. It is in evenrbody’s mouth that successful 
swindlers may buy up half the land in the country. How can 1 
stem that tide 1 ” 

“ It will never do to argue about marriage, Cath,” said Mr Arrow- 
point. ‘‘It’s no use getting up the subject like a parliamentary 
question. We must do as other people do. We must think of the 
nation and the public good.” 

“ I can’t see any public good concerned here, papa,” said Catherine. 

“ Why is it to be expected of an heiress that she should carry the 
projierty gained in trade into the hands of a certain class 1 That 
seems to me a ridiculous mish-mash of superannuated hiistoms and | 
false ambition. I should call it a public evil. People had better * 
t make a new sort of public good by changing their ambitious.” 

“ That is mere sophistry, Catherine,” said Mrs Arrowpoint. Be- 
cause you don’t wish to marry a nobleman, you are not obliged to 
marry a mountebank or a charlatan.” 

“ I cannot understand the application of such words, mtimma.” 

*‘No, I daresay not,” I'ejoined Mrs Arrowpoint, with significant 
scorn. " Fou have got to a pitch at which we are not likely to 
understand each other.” 

It can’t be done, Cath,” said Mr Arrowpoint, wishing to substi- 
tute a better-humoured reasoning for his wife’s impetuosity. A 
man like Klesmer can’t marry such a property as yours. It can’t 
be done.” 

It certainly will not be done,’' said Mrs Arrowpoint, imperiously. 

" Where is the man ? Let him be fetched.” 

" I cannot fetch him to be insulted,” said Catherine. “ Nothing 
will be achieved by that.” 

“ I sup})Ose you would wish him to know that in marrying you he 
will not marry your fortune,” said Mrs Arrowpoint. 

" Certainly ; if it were so, I should wish him to know it.” 

“ Then you had better fetch him.” 

Catherine only went into the music-room and said, “ Come she 
felt no need to prepare Klesmer. 

“Herr Klesmer,’’ said Mrs Arrowpoint, with a rather contemp- 
tuous stateliness, “ it is unnecessary to repeat what has passed 
tween us and our daughter. Mr Arrowpoint will tell you our 
resolution.” 

“ Your marrying is quite out of the question,” said Mr Arrowpoint, 
rather too heavily weighted with his task, and standing in an em- 
> harraasment unrelieved by a cigar. " It is a wild scheme altogether. 
A man has been called out for less.” 
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** You have taken a base advantage of our confidence,” ImrRt in 
Mrs Arrowpoint, unable to carry out her purpose and leave the 
burthen of speech to her husband. 

Klesmer made a low bow in silent irony. 

“ The pretension is ridiculous. You had better give it up and 
leave the house at once,” continued Mr Arrowpoint. He wished to 
do without mentioning the- money. 

“ 1 can give, up nothing without reference to your daughter’s 
wish,” said Klesmer. “ My engagement is to her.” 

It is useless to discuss the question,” said Mrs Arrowpoint. 
“We shall never consent to the marriage. If Catherine disobeys 
us we shall disinherit her. You will not marry her fortune. It 
is right you should know that.” 

“ Madam, her fortiiiui has been the only thing I have had to regret 
about her. But I must ask her if she will not think the sacrifice 
greater than I am worthy of.” 

“ It is no •sacrifice to me,” said Catherine, “ except that I am sorry 
to hurt my father and mother. I have always felt my fortune to be 
a wretched fatality of my life.” 

“ You mean to defy us, then ]” said Mrs Arrowpoint. 

“ I mean to marry Herr Klesmer,” said (Catherine, firmly, 

“ He had better not count on our relenting,” said Mrs Arrowpoint, 
whose manners suffered from that impunity in insult which has been 
reckoned among the privileges of women. 

“ Madam,” said Klesmer, “ certain reasons forbid me to retort. 
But understand that I consider it out of the power either of you or 
of your fortune to confer on me anything that J value. My rank 
as an artist is of my own winning, and I would not exchange it for 
any other. I am able to njaintiiin your daughter, and I, ask for 
no change in my life but her companionship.” 

“ You will leave the house, however,” said Mrs Arrowpoint. 

“ I go at once,” said Klesmer, bowing and quitting the room. 

Let there be no misunderstanding, mamma,” said Catherine ; “ I 
consider myself engaged to Herr Klesmer, and I intend to marry 
him.” 

The mother turned her head away and waved her hand in sign of 
dismissal. 

“ It’s all very fine,” said Mr Arrow^point, when Catherine was 
gone ; “ hut what the deuce are we to do with the property ?” 

“ There is Harry Brcndall. He can take the name.” , 

I “ Harry Brendall will get through it aU in no time,” said Mr 
\ Arrowpoint, relighting his cigar. 

And- thus, with nothing settled but the determination of the lovers, 
Klesmer had left Quetcham. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

Among the heirs of Art, os at the division of the promised land, each has to win 
' his portion by ha^ flghting: the Imstowal is after the manner of prophecy, and is a 
. title without possession. To carry the map of on ungotten estate in your jacket is a 
V, poor sort of copyhold. And in Ihncy to cast his shoo over Edom is little warrant 
} that a man shali ever set tlie sole of Ins foot on on acre of his own there. 


{ The most obstinate beliefs lliat mortals entertain about themselves are such os they 
' , have no evidence for beyond a constant, spontanoous pulsing of tlicir self-satisfaction 
' t — os it wore a hidden seed of madness, a confidence that they can move the world with- 
out precise notion of staudiug-place or lever. 

“ Pray go to cliurcli, mamma,” said Gwendolen the next morning. 
“ I prefer seeing Herr Klesmer alone.” (He had written in reply to 
her note that he would be with her at eleven.) 

That is hardly correct, I think,” said Mrs Davilow, anxiously. 

Our affairs are too serious for us to think of such“ nonsensical 
rules,** said Gwendolen, contemptuously. “They are insulting as 
well as ridiculous.** 

“You would not mind Isabel sitting with you] She would hts 
reading in a corner.’* 

“ No, she could not : she would bite her nails and stare. It would 
be too irritating. Trust my judgment, mamma. I must he alone. 
Take them all to church.” 

Gwendolen had her way, of course ; only that Miss Merry and two 
of the girls stayed at home, to give tlie house a look of habitation by 
sitting at the dining-room windows. 

It was a delicious Sunday morning. The melancholy waning snn- 
shine of .autumn rested on the leaf-strown grass and came mildly 
through the windows in slanting bands of brightness over the old 
furniture, and the glass p&nel that reflected the furniture ; over tlie 
tapestried chairs with their faded fiower-wreaths, the dark enigmatiii 
pictures, the superannuated organ at which Gwendolen had pleased 
herself with acting Saint Cecilia on her first joyous arrival, the crowd 
of pallid, dusty knick-knacks seen through the open doors of the ante- 
chamber where she had achieved the wearing of her Greek dress as 
Hermione. This last memory was just now very busy in her ; for 
had not Klesmer then been struck with admiration of her pose and 
expression ? Whatever he had said, whatever she imagined him to 
have thought, was at this moment pointed with keenest interest for 
her : perhaps she had never before in her life felt so inwardly de- 
pendent, so consciously in need of another perscui’s opinion. There 
was a new fluttering of spirit within her, a new element of delibera- 
tion in her self-estimate which had hitherto been a blissful gift of 
intuition. Still it was the recurrent burthen of her inward soliloquy 
that Klesmer had seen but little of her, and anj unfavourable con- 
clusion of his must have too narrow a foundation. She really felt 
clever enough for anything. 
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To fill up the time she collected her volumes and pieces of music, 
and laying them on* the top of the piano, set herself to classify them. 
Then eating the reflection of her movements in the glass panel, 
she was diverted to the contemplation of the image there and walked 
towards it. Dressed in black, without a single ornament, and with 
the warm whiteness of her skin set off between her light-brown 
coronet of hair and her square-cut bodice, she might have tempted 
an artist to try again the Koman trick of a statue in black, white, 
and tawny marble. Seeing her image slowly advancing, she thought, 
“ I am beautiful ” — not exultingly, but with grave decision. Being 
beautiful was alter all the condition on which she most needed ex- 
ternal testimony. " If any one objected to the turn of her nose or the 
form of her neck and chin, she had not the sense that she could 
presently show her power of attainment in these branches of feminine 
l)erfection. 

There was not much time to fill up in this way before the sound 
of wheels, the loud ring, and the opening doom, assured her that she 
was not by any accident to be disappointed. This slightly increased 
her inward flutter. In spite of her self-confidence, she dreaded 
Klesmer as part of that unmanageable world which was independent 
of her wishes — something vitriolic that would not cease to bum 
because you smiled or frowned at it. Poor thing! she was at a 
higher crisis of her woman^s fate than in her past experience with 
Gi andcourt The questioning then, M as whether she should take a 
particular man as a husband. The inmost fold of her questioning 
now, was whether she need take a husband at all — ^whether she 
could not achieve substantiality for herself and know giutifled ambi- 
tion without bondage, 

Klesmer made his most deferential bow in the wide doorway of 
the ante-chamber — showing also the deference of the finest grey ker- 
seymeue trousers and perfect gloves (the ‘ masters of those who know ’ 
are happily altogether human). Gwendolen met him with unusual 
grarity, and holding out her hand, said, “ It is most kind of you 
to come, Herr Klesmer. I hope you have not thought me pre- 
sumptuous.” 

“ I took your wish as a command that did me honour,” said Kles- 
mer, with answering gravity. He was really putting by his own 
affairs in order to gi^’^e his utmost attention to what Gwendolen 
might have to Say ; but his temperament was still in a state of excita- 
tion from tlie events of yesterday, likely enough to give »his expres- 
sions a more than usually biting edge. 

Gwendolen for once was under too great a strain of feeling to 
remember formalities. She continued standing near the piano, and 
Klesmer took his stand at the other end of it, with his back to the 
light and his terribly omniscient eyes upon her. No affectation was 
of use, and she began without delay. 

“ I wish to consult you, Herr Klesmer. We have lost all our for- 
tune ; we have nothing. I must get my own bread, and I desire to 
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provide for my mamma, bo as to save her from any hardship. The 
only way I can think of — and I should like it better than anything 
— ^is to be an actress — to go on the stage. But of course I should 
like to take a high position, and I thought — if you thought I could,” 
— here Gwendolen became a little more nervous, — “it would be 
better for me to be n singer — to study singing also.” 

Klcsmer put down his hat on the piano, and folded his arms as if 
to concentrate himself. 

“ I know,” Gwendolen resumed, turning from pale to pink and 
back again — I know that my method of singing is very defective ; 
but I have been ill taught. I could be better taught ; I could study. 
And you will understand my wish : — ^to sing and act too, like Grisi, 
is a much higher position. Naturally, I should wish to take as high 
a rank as I can. And I can rely on your judgment. I am sure you 
wdll tell me the truth.” 

Gwendolen somehow had the conviction that now she made this 
serious appeal the truth would be favourable. ' 

Still Klesmer did not speak. He drew off his gloves quickly, 
tossed them into his hat, rested his hands on his hips, and walked to 
the other end of the room. He was filled with compassion for this 
girl : he wanted to put a guard on his speccth. Wlien he turned 
again, he looked at her with a mild frown of inquiry, and said with 
gentle though quick utterance, “ You have never seen anything, I 
Slink, of artists and their lives ? — 1 mean of musicians, actors, ailists 
of that kind ? ” 

Oh no,” said Gwendolen, not perturbed by a reference to this 
obvious fact in the history of a young lady hitheito well provided 
for. 

You, are, — ^pardon me,” said Klesmer, again pausing near the 
piano — “in coming to a conclusion on such a matter ns this, every- 
thinw must be taken into consideration,— you are perhaps twenty 

“ 1 am twenty-one,” said Gwendolen, a slight fear rising in her. 
“ Do you think' I am too old ?” 

Klesmer pouted his under lip and shook his long fingers upward 
in a manner totally enigmatic. 

“ Many persons begin later than others,” said Gwendolen, betrayed 
by her hcmitual consciousness of having valuable information to 
bestow. 

Klesmer took no notice, hut said with more studied gentleness 
than ever, •“You have probably not thought of an artistic career 
until now : you did not entertain the notion, the longing — ^what 
shall I say ? — you did not wish yourself an actress, or anything of 
that sort, till the present trouble ? ” 

“ Not exactly ; but I was fond of acting. I have acted ; you saw 
me, if you remember — you saw me here in charades, and as Her- 
mione,” said Gwendolen, really fearing that Klesmer had forgotten. 

Yes, yes,” he answered quickly, “I remember — I remember per- 
fectly,” and again walked to the other end of the room. It was dif- 
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ficult for him to refrain from this kind of 'movement when he was in 
any argument either audible or silent. 

Gwendolen felt that she was being weighed. The delay was un* 
pleasant. But she did not yet conceive that the scale could dip on n 
the wrong side, and it seemed to her only graceful to say, “ I shall 
be very much obliged to you for taking the trouble to give me your 
advice, whatever it may be.” 

Miss Harleth,” said Klesmer, turning towards her and speaking 
with a slight increase of accent, “ I will veil nothing from you in 
this matter. , 1 should reckon myself guilty if I put a false visage on 
things — ^made them too black or too white. The gods have a curse ^ 
for him who willingly tells another the wrong road. And if I misled 
one who is so young, so beautiful — ^who, I trust, will find her happi- 
ness along the light road, I should regard myself as a — Bosewicht” 

In the last word Klesmer’s voice had dropped to a loud whisper, 

Gwendolen felt a sinking of heart under this unexpected solem- 
nity, and kept a sort of fascinated gaze on Klesmer’s face, while he 
went on. 

“ You are a beautiful young lady — you. have been brought up in 
ease — you have done what you would — you have not said to your- 
self, ‘ I must know this exactly,' ‘ I must understand this exactly,’ ‘ I 
must do this exactly’ ” — in uttering these three terrible musts, Kles- 
iner lifted up three long fingers in succession. “ In sum, you have 
not been called upon to be anything but a charming young lady, • 
whom it is an impoliteness to find fault with.” 

lie paused an instant ; then resting his fingers on his hips again, 
and thrusting out his powerful chin, ne said — 

Well, then, with that preparation, you wish to try the life of the 
artist ; you wish to try a life of arduous, unceasing work, aud — ^un- 
certain praise. Your praise would have to be earned, like your 
bread ; and both would come slowly, scantily— what do I say ? — 
they might hardly come at all.” 

This tone of discouragement, which Klesmer half hoped might 
siiflice without anything more unpleasant, roused some resistance in 
Gwendolen. With a slight turn of her head away from him, and an 
air of pique, she said — 

I Uiought that yon, being an artist, would consider the life one 
of the most honourable and delightful. And if I can do nothing 
better 1 — I sui>pose I can put up with the same risks as other people 
do.” 

" Do nothing better ?” said Klesmer, a little fired. “ No, my dear 
Miss Harletli, you could do nothing better — ^neither man nor woman 
could do anything better — if you could do what was best or good of 
its kind. 1 am not decrying the life of the true artist. 1 am exalting 
it. I say, it is out of the reach of any but choice organisations — 
natures framed to love perfection and to labour for it ; ready, like 
all true lovers, to endure, to wait, to say, I am not yet worthy, hut 
she — ^Art, my mistress — is worthy, and I will live to merit her. An 
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honourable life? Yes. But the honour comes from the inwarS 
vocation and the hard-won achievement : there is no honour in don- 
ning the life as a livery.” 

^me excitement of yesterday had revived in Elesmer and hurried 
him into speech a little aloof from his immediate friendly puroose. 
He had wished as delicately as possible to rouse in Gwendolen a 
sense of her unfitness for a perilous, difficult course ; but it was his 
wont to be angry with the pretensions of incompetence, and he was 
in danger of getting chafed. Conscious of this he paused suddenly. 
But Gwendolen’s chief impressfbn was that he had not yet denied 
her the power of doing what would be good of its kind. Klesmer’s 
fervour seemed to be a sort of glamour such as he was prone to throw 
over things in general ; and what she desfred to assure him of was 
that she was not afraid of some preliminary hardships. The belief 
that to present herseK in public on the stage must produce an effect 
such as she had been used to feel certain of in private life, was like 
a bit of her flesh — ^it was not to be peeled off readily, bulc must come 
with blood and pain. She said, in a tone of some insistance — 

‘‘ I am quite prepared to bear hardships at first. Of course no one 
can become celebrated all at once. And it is not necessary that 
every one should be first-rate — either actresses or singers. If you 
would be so kind as to tell me what steps I should take, I shall have 
the courage to take them. I don’t mind going up hill. It will be 
easier than the dead level of being a governess. 1 will take any steps 
you recommend.” 

Klesmer was more convinced now that he must speak plainly. 

“ I win tell you the stems, not that I lecoinmend, but that will be 
forced upon you. It is au one, so far, what your goal may be — ex- 
cellence,, celebrity, second, third rateness — it is all one. You must 
go to town under the protection of your mother. You must put 
yourself under training — musical, dramatic, theatrical ; — whatever 

you desire to do you have to learn here Gwendolen looked as if 

she were going to speak, but Klesmer lifted up his hand and said 
decisively, I know. You have exercised your talents — ^you recite 
— you sing — ^from the drawing-room standpurikt. My dear Fraulein, 
you must unlearn all that. Youliave not yet conceived what excel- 
lence is: you must unlearn your mistaken admirations. You must 
know what you have to strive for, and then you must subdue your 
mind and body to unbroken discipline. Your mind, I say. For you 
must not be thinking of celebrity ; — put that candle out of your eyes, 
and look only at excellence. You would of course earn nothing — 
you could get no engagement for a long while. You would need 
money for yourself and your family. But that,” here Klesmer 
frowned and shook his fingers as if to dismisB a triviality — “ that 
could perhaps be found.” 

Gwendolen turned pink and pale during this speech. Her pride 
had felt a terrible knife-edge, and the last sentence only made the 
smoxt keener. She was conscious of appearing moved, and tried to 
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escape from her weakness by suddenly 'U'alking to a seat and point- 
ing out a chair to Elesmer. He did not take it, but turned a little 
in order to face her and leaned against the piano. At that moment 
she wished that she had not sent for him : this first experience of 
being taken on some other ground than that of her social rank and 
her beauty was becoming bitter to her. Klcsmer, preoccupied with 
a serious purx)ose, went on without change of tone. 

Now, what sort of issue might be fairly expected from all this 
self-denial 1 You would ask that. It is right that your eyes should 
be oi)en to it. I will tell you truthfully. The issue would be xmcer- 
tain and — most probably — ^would not be worth much.” 

At the‘se relentless words Elesmer put out his lip and looked 
through Ills spectacles with the air of a monster impenetrable by 
beauty. 

Gwendolen's eyes be^n to bum, but the dread of showing weak- 
ness urged her to added self-control. She compelled herseK to say 
in a hard tone — 

“ You think I want talent, or am too old to begin,” 

Elesmer made a sort of lium and then descended on an emi)hatic 

Yes .' The desire and the training should have begun seven years 
ago — or a good deal earlier. A mountebank’s child who helps her 
father to earn shillings when she is six years old — a child that in- 
herits a singing throat from a long line of choristers and learns to 
sing as it learns to talk, has a likelier beginning. Any ffreab achieve- 
ment in acting or in music grows with the growth. Whenever an 
artist has been alSle to say, ^ I came, I saw, I conquered,' it has been 
at the end of patient practice. Genius at first is little more than a 
I fp*eat capacity for receiving discipline. Singing and acting, like the 
tine dexterity of the juggler with his cups and balls, requiia a shaj)- 
ing of the organs towards a finer and liner ccTtainty of eflect. Your 
muscles — your whole frame— must go like a watch, true, true, true, 
to a hfiir. That is the W’^ork of spring-time, before habits have been 
determined.” 

I did not pretend to genius,'' said Gwendolen, still feeling that 
she might somehow do wliat Elesmer wanted to represent as impos- 
sible. ‘‘ I only supposed tliat I might have a little talent — enougn to 
improve.” 

“ I don't deny that,” said Elesmer. " If you had been put in the 
right track some years ago and had worked well, you might now 
have made a public singer, though I don't think your woice would 
I have counted for much in public. For the stage your personal 
* charms and intelligence might then have told without the present 
drawback of inexperience — lack of discipline — lack of instmetion.” 

Certainly Elesmer seemed cruel, but his feeling w’as the reverse of 
cruel. Our speech even when we are most single-minded can never 
take its line t^solutely from one impulse ; but Elesmer's was as far 
as possible directed by compassion for poor Gwendolen’s ignorant 
eagerness to enter on a course of which he saw all the miserable 
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detailB ^ith a definiteness which he could not if he would hare con- 
veyed to her mind. 

Qwendolen, however, was not convinced. Her self-opinion rallied, 
and since the counsellor whom she had called in gave a decision of 
such severe peremptoriness, she was tempted to think that his judg- 
ment was not only fallible hut biassed. It occurred to her that a 
simpler and wiser step for her to have taken would have been to 
sena a letter through the post to the manager of a London theatre, 
asking him to make an appointment. She would make no further 
reference to her singing : klesmer, she saw, had set himself against 
her singing. But she felt equal to arguing with him about her going 
on the stage, and she answered in a resistant tone — 

I undemtand, of course, that no one can be a fini^ed actress at 
once. It may be impossible to tell beforehand whether I should suc- 
ceed ; but that seems to me a reason why I should try. I should 
have thought that I might have taken an engagement at a theatre 
meanwhile, so as to earn money and study at the same time.” 

“ Can’t be done, my dear Miss Harleth — I speak plainly — it can’t 
be done. I must clear your mind of these notions, which have no 
more resemblance to reality than a pantomime. Ladies and gentle- 
men think that when they have made their toilet and drawn on their 
gloves they are as presentable on the stage as in a drawing-room. No 
manager thinks that. With all your grace and chaim, if you were 
to present yourself as an aspirant to the stage, a manager would either 
require you to pay as an amateur for being allow(?d to perform, or he 
would tell you to go and be taught — ^trained to bear yourself on the 
stage, as a liorse, however beautiful, must be trained for the circus ; 
to say notliing of that study which would enable you to personate a 
character consistently, and animate it with the natural language of 
face, gesture, and tone. For you to get on engagement fit for you 
straij^it away is out of the question.” 

“ I really cannot understand that,” said Gwendolen, rather haughtily 
— ^then, checking herself, she added in anothtT tone — “ I shall he 
obliged to you if you will explain how it is that such poor actressco 
get engaged. I have been to the theatre several times, and I am 
sure there were actresses who seemed to me to act not at all well and 
who were quite jdain.” 

‘‘ Ah, my dear Miss Harleth, that is the easy criticism of the buyer. 
We who buy slippers toss away this pair and the other as clumsy ; 
but there went an apprenticeship to the making of them. Excuse 
me : you could not at present teach one of those actresses ; but there 
is certainly much that she could teach you. For example, she can 
pitch her voice so as to he heard : ten to one you could not do it till 
after many trials. Merely to stand and move on the stage is an art 
— ^requires practice. It is understood that we are not now talking of 
a comparse m a petty theatre who earns the wages of a needlewoman. 
That is out of the question for you.” 

“ Of course I must earn more than that,” said Gwendolen, with a 
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sense of wincing rather than of being refuted ; but 1 think I could 
soon learn to do tolerably well all those little things you have men- 
tioned. 1 am not so very stupid. And even in Paris I am sure 1 saw 
two actresses playing important ladies’ parts who were not at all 
ladies and quite ugly. I suppose I have no particular talent, but I 
mmt think it is an advantage, even on the stage, to be a lady and 
not a perfect fright.” 

Ah, let us understand each other ” said Klesmer, with a flash of 
new meaning. “1 was speaking of what you would have to ^o 
through if you aimed at becomi^ a real artist — if you took music 
and the drama as a higher vocation in which you would strive after 
excellence. On that head, what 1 have said stands fast You would 
find — after your education in doing things slackly for one-and-twenty 
years — ^great difficulties in study : you would find mortifications in 
the treatment you would get when you presented yourself on the 
footing of skill. You woidd be subjected to tests ; people would no 
longer feign* not to see your blunders. You would at first only be 
accepted on trial. You would have to bear what I may call a glar- 
ing insignificance : any success must be Avon by the utmost patience. 
You would have to keep your place in a crowd, and after all it is 
likely you would lose it and get out of sight. If you determine to face 
these hardships and still try, you will have the dignity of a high 
purpose, even though you may have chosen unfortunately. You 
will have some merit, though you may win no prize. You have 
asked my judgment on your chances of w inning. I don’t pretend 
to apeak absolutely ; but measuring probabilities, my judgment is : 
— you w’ill hardly achieve more than mediocrity.” 

Klesmer had delivered himseK with emphatic rapidity, and now 
j)aused a moment. Gwendolen was motionless, looking at her hands, 
Avhich lay over each other on her lap, till the deep-toned, long-drawn 
“ Hut” with which he resumed, had a startling effect, and made her 
look at him again. 

‘^But — ^there are certainly other ideas, other dispositions with 
which a young lady may take up an art that will bnng her before 
the public. She may rely on the unquestioned power of her beauty 
as a passport. She may desire to e^bit hersmf to an admiration 
wdiich dispenses with sHll. This goes a, certain way on the stage : 
not in music: but on the stage, beauty is taken when there is 
nothing more commanding to be h^d* Not without some drilling, 
however : as I have said before, technicalities have in any cose to 
be mastered. But these excepted, we have here nothing to do with 
art. The woman wrho takes up this career is not an artist : she is 
usually one w^ho thinks of entering on a luxurious life by a short 
and easy road — perhaps by marriage — that is her most brilliant 
chance, and the rarest. Still, her career w'ill not be luxurious to 
begin with : she can hardly earn her own poor bread independently 
at once, and the indignities she will be liable to are such as 1 will 
not speak of.” 

N 
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I desire to be independent/’ said Gwendolen, deeply stung and 
confusedly apprehending some scorn for herself in Klesmer’s words. 

That was my reason for asking whether 1 could not get an immedi- 
ate engagement. Of course I cannot know how things go on about 
theatres. BukI thought that I could have made myself independent 
1 have no money, and I will not accept help from any one.” 

Her wounded pride could not rest without making tliis disclaimer. 
It was intolerable to her that Klesnier should imagine her to have 
expected other help from him than advice. 

" That is a hard saying for your friends,” said K learner, recovering 
the gentleness of tone with which he had begun the conversation, 
I have given you pain. That was inevitable. I was bound to put 
the truth, the unvarnished truth before you. I have not said — I 
will not say — you will do wrong to choose the hold, climbing path 
of an endeavouring artist. You have to compare its difficulties with 
those of any less hazardous — any more private course which opens 
itself to you. If you take that more courageous resolve I will ask 
leave to shake hands with you on the strength of our freemasonry, 
where we are all vowed to the service of Art, and to serve her by 
heMng every fellow-servant.” 

Gwendolen was silent, again looking at her hands. She felt her- 
self very faraway from taking the resolve that would enforce accept- 
ance ; and after waiting an instant or two^ K1 earner went on with 
deepened seriousness. 

Where there is the duty of service there must be the duty of 
accepting it. The (juestioii is not one of personal obligation. And 
in relation to practical matters immediately affecting your future — 
excuse my permitting myself to mention in confidence an affair of 
my own. 1 am expecting an event which would make it easy for me 
to exert myself on youi- behalf in furthering your opportunities of 
instruction and residence in London — under the care, that is, of your 
family — ^without need for anxiety on your part. If you resolve to 
take art as a bread-study, you need only undertake the study at first ; 
the bread will be found without trouble. The event I mean is my 
marriage, — ^in fact— you will receive this as a matter of confidence, — 
my marriage with Miss Arrowpoint, which will more than double 
such right as I have to be trusted by you as a friend. Your friend- 
ship will have greatly risen in value for her by your having adopted 
that generous labour.” 

Gwendolen's face had begun to bum. Tliat Klesmer was about to 
marry Miss Arrowpoint caused her no surprise, and at another mo- 
ment ^e would have amused heiaelf in quickly imagining the scenes 
that must have occurred at Quetcham. But what engrossed her 
feeling, what filled her imagination now, was the panorama of her 
own immediate future that Klesmeris words seemed to have unfolded. 
The suggestion of Miss Arrowpoint as a patroness was only another 
detail added to its repulsiveness : Klesmer’s proposal to help her 
seemed an additional irritation after the humiliating judgment he 
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had passed on her capabilities. His words had really bitten into her 
self-confidence and turned it into the pain of a bleeding wound ; and 
the idea of presenting herself before other judges was now poison^ 
with the dread that they also mi^ht be hai’sli ; they also would not 
recognise the talent she was conscious of. But she controlled herself, 
and rose from her seat .before she made any answer. It seemed 
natui'al that she should pause. She 'went to the piano and looked 
absently at leaves of music, pinching up the comers. At last she 
turned towards Klesmcr and said, 'with almost her usual air of 
proud equality, which in this interview had not been hitherto 
perceptible — 

" 1 congratulate you sincerely, Heir Klesmer. I tliink I never 
saw any one more admirable than Miss Arrowpoint. And I have to 
thank you for every sort of kindness this morning. But I c1an*t 
decide now. If I* make the resolve you have spoken of, I will use 
your peniiission — I will let you know. But I fear the obstacles ore 
too great, lb any case, I am deeply obliged to you. It was veiy 
bola of me to ask you to ttike this trouble.” 

Klesmei-*8 inward remark was, "She will never let me know.” 
But with the most thorough respect in his manner, he said, "Com- 
mand me at any time. There is an address on tliis card which will 
always find me with little delay.” 

When he liad taken uj) liis hat and was going to make his bow, 
Gwendolen’s better self, conscious of an ingratitude which tlie cleor- 
seeing Klesmer must have penetrated, made a desj^erate effort to find 
its way above the stifling layers of egoistic disappointment and irri- 
tation. Looking at him with a glance of the old gaiety, she i)ut out 
her hand, and said with a smile, "If I take the wrong road, it will 
not be because of your flattery.” 

" God forbid that you should take any road but one where you 
will find and give happiness ! ” said Klesmer, fervently. Then, in 
foreign fashion, he touclied her fingers lightly with his lips, and in 
another minute she heard the soimd of his departing whCc^ getting 
more distant on the gravel 

Gwendolen had ijever in her life felt so miserable. No sob came, 
no passion of tears, to relieve her. Her eyes were burning ; and the 
noonday -only broiiglit into more dreary clearness the absence of 
interest from her life. All memories, all objects, the pieces of music 
displayed, the open piano — ^the very reflection of herself in the glass 
— seemed no better than the packed-up shows of a departing fair, 
hbr the first time since her consciousness began, she was having a 
vision of herself on the common level, and had lost the innate sense 
that there were reasons why she should not be slighted, elbowed, 
jostled— treated like a passenger with a third-class ticket, in spite of 
private objections on her own part. She did not move about ; the 
I)rospects begotten by disappointment were too oppressively pre- 
occupying ; she threw herself into the shadiest comer of a settee, and 
presse^d her fingei*s over her burning eyelids. Every word that Kies- 
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met had said seemed to have been brande^into her memory, as most 
words are which bring with them a newTet of impressions and make 
an epoch for us. Only a few hours before, the dawning smile of selt- 
contentment rested on her lips as she vaguely imagined a future 
suited to her yfmhes : it seemed but the affair of a year or so for her 
to become the most approved Juliet of the time ; or, il Klesmer en- 
couraged her idea of being a singer, to proceed by more gradual st^s 
to her place in the opera, while she w’on money and applause by 
occasional performances. Why not 1 At home, at school, among 
acquaintances, she had been used to have her conscious superiority 
admitted; and she had moved in a society where everything, from 
low arithmetic to high art, is of the amateur kind politely supposed 
to fall short of perfection only because gentlemen and ladies are not 
obliged to do more than they like — otherwise they would jirobahly 
give forth abler writings and show themselves more coiiimanding 
artists than any the world is at present obliged to put up with. The 
self-confident visions that had beguiled her wei'e not •of a highly 
exceptional kind ; and she liad at least shown some nationality in con- 
sulting the person who knew the most and had ffattered her the least. 
In asking Klesmeris advice, however, she had rather been borne up 
by a belief in his latent admiration than bent on knowing anything 
more unfavourable that might have lain behind his slight objections 
to her singing ; and the truth she had asked for with an expectation 
that it wwld be agreeable, had come like a lacerating thong. 

“Too old — should have begun seven years ago — you will not, at 
best, achieve more than mediocrity — ^huiri, incessant work, uncer- 
tain praise — bread coming slowly, scantily, petrhaps not at all — 
mortifications, people no longer feigning not to see your bliinders-r- 
glaring fnsigniucance ” — ^all these phi’ases rankled in her ; and even 
more galling was the hint that she could only he accepted on the 
stage as a beauty who hoped to get a husband. The “indignities” 
that she might be visited with had no very definite form for her, but 
the mere association of anything called “ indignity ” with herself, 
roused a resentful alarm. ^J^d along with the vaguer images which 
were raised by those biting words, came the more precise conception 
of disagreeables which her experience enabled her to imagine. How 
could she take her mamma and the four sisters to London, if it were 
not ]X)Ssible for her to earn money at once ? And as for submitting 
tb be a prot^d^e, and asking her momma to submit with her to tlie 
humiliatiolb of being supported by Miss Arrowpoint — that was as 
bad as being a governess ; nay, worse ; for suppose the end of all her 
study to be as worthless as Klesmer clearly expected it to be, the sense 
of favours received and never repaid, would embitter the miseries of 
disappointment. Klesmer doubtless had magnificent ideas about 
helping artists ; but how could he know the feelings of ladies in 
such matters ? It was all over : she had entertained a mistaken 
hope ; and there was an end of it. 
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An end of it ! ” said Gwendolen, aloud, starting from her seat as 
she beard the steps and voices of her mamma and sisters coming in 
from church. She hurried to the piano and began gathering togeSier 
her pieces of music with assumed diligence, while the expression on 
her pale face and in her burning eyes was what would have suited 
a woman enduring a wrong whiai she might not resent, but would 
probably revenge. 

" Well, my darling,” said gentle Mrs Davilow, entering, " I see by 
the wheel-marks that Klesmer has been here. Have you been satis- 
tied with the interview She had some guesses as to its object, but 
felt timid about implying them. 

" Satisfied, mamma ? oh yes,” said Gwendolen, in a high hard tone, 
for which she must be excused, because she dreaded a scene of emo- 
tion. If she did not set herself resolutely to feign proud indifference, 
she felt that she must tall into a passionate outburst of despair, 
which would cut her mamma more deeply than all the rest of fiieir 
calamities. ' 

“ Your uncle and aunt were disappointed at not seeing you,” said 
Mrs Davilow, coming near the piano, and watching Gwendolen’s 
movements. “ 1 only said that you wanted rest.” 

“Quite right, mamma,” said Gwendolen, in the same tone, turning 
to put away some music. 

“ Am I not to know anything now, Gwendolen 1 Am I alwayti 
to be in the dark ? ” said Mrs Davilow, too keenly sensitive to her 
daughter’s manner and expression not to fear that something painful 
had occurred. 

“ There is really nothing to tell now, mamma,” said Gwendolen 
in a still higher voice. “ 1 had a mistaken idea about something I 
could do. Herr Klesmer has undeceived me. That is aU.” • 

“Don’t look and speak in that ivay, my dear child: I cannot 
bear it,” said Mrs Davilow, breaking down. She felt an undefinable 
teiTor. 

Gwendolen looked at her a moment in silence, biting her inner 
lip ; then she went up to her, and putting her hands on her mamma’s 
shoulders, said, with a drop of her voice to the lowest undertone, 
“ Mamma, don’t speak to me now. It is useless to cry and waste 
our strength over what can’t be altered. You will live at Sawyeris 
Cottage, and I am going to the bishop’s daughters. There is no 
more to be said. Things cannot be altered, and who cares ? It 
makes no diiference to any one else what we do. We ntust try not 
to care ourselves. We must not give way. I dread giving way. 
Help me to be quiet.” 

Mrs Davilow was like a frightened child under her daughter’s face 
and voice : her tears were arrested and she went away in silence. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

*' 1 question things and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind ; 

And all the world appears unkind.” 

—Wordsworth. 

Qwcndolen was glad that she had got through her interview with 
Klesmer before meeting her uncle and aunt. She had made up her 
mind now that there weiu only disagreeables before her, and she felt 
, able to maintain a dogged cabn in the face of any humiliation that 
might be proposed. 

The meeting did not happen until the Monday, when Gwendolen 
went to the n^ctoiy with her mamma. They had called at Sawyer^s 
Cottage by the way, and had seen every cranny of the narrow rooms 
in a mid-day light, unsoftened by blinds and curtains ; for the fur- 
nishing to be done by gleanings from the rectory had not yet begun. 

*‘How shaZZ you endure it, momma?” said Gwendolen, as they 
walked away. She had not opened her lips while they were looking 
round at the bare walls and floors, and the little ganlen with the 
cabbage-stalks, and the yew arbour all dust and cobwebs within. 
“You and the four girls all in that closet of a room, with the green 
and yellow paper pressing on your eyes ? And without me ?” 

“ It will be some comfort that you have not to bear it too, dear.*^ 

“ If it were not that I must get some money, I would rather be 
there than go to be a governess.” 

“Don’t set yourself against it beforehand, Gwendolen, If you go 
to the palace you will have every luxury about you. And you 
know how much you have always cared for that. You will not find 
it BO hard as going up and down those steep narrow stairs, and hear- 
ing the crockery rattle thi'ough the house, and the dear girls talking.” 

“ It is like a bad dream,” said Gwendolen, impetuously. “ I can- 
not believe that my uncle will let you go to such a place. He ought 
to have taken some other steps.” 

“ Don’t be unreasonable, dear child. Wliat could he have done ? ” 

“That was for him to find out It seems to me a very extraordi- 
naiy world if people in our position must sink in this way all at once,” 
said Gwendolen, the other worlds with which she was conversant 
being constructed with a sense of fitness that arranged her own future 
agreeably. 

It was her temper that framed her sentences under Uiis entirely 
new pressure of evils : she could have spoken more suitably on the 
vicisMtudes in other people’s lives, though it was never her aspira- 
tion to express herself virtuously so much as cleverly — a point to be 
I remembered in extenuation of her words, which were usually worse 
than she was. 

And, notwithstanding the keen sense of her own bruises, she was 
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capable of Rome compunction when her uncle and aunt received her 
with a more affectionate kindness than they had ever shown before. 
She could not but be struck by the dignified cheerfulness with 
which they talked of the necessary economies in their way of living, 
and in the education of the boys. Mr Gascoigne’s worth of charac- 
ter, a little obscured by worldly opportunities — as the poetic b^uty 
of women is obscured by the demands of fashionable dressing — 
sbow'ed itself to great advantage under this sudden reduction of for- 
tune. Prompt and methodical, he had set himself not only to put 
tlown his carriage, but to reconsider his worn suits of clothes, to 
leave off meat for breakfast, to do without periodicals, to get Edwy 
from school and arrange hours of study for all the boys under him- 
self, and to order the whole establishment on the sparest footing 
poBRible. For all healthy people economy has its pleasures ; and the 
Rectoi’s spirit had spread thiough the household. Mrs Gascoigne 
and Anna, who always made papa Uieir model, reallv did not miss 
anything thev cared about for themselves, and in all sincerity felt 
that the saddest part of the family losses was the change for Mrs 
Davilow and her children. 

Anna for the first time could merge her resentment on behalf of 
Eex in her sympathy with Gwendolen ; and Mrs Gascoigne was 
disposed to hope that trouble .would have a salutaiy effect on her 
niece, without tliinking it her duty to add any bitters by way of 
increasing the salutariness. They had both been busy devising how 
to get blinds and curtains for the cottage out of tlie household stores ; 
but with delicate feeling they left these matters in the background, 
and talked at first of Gwendolen's journey, and the comfort it was to 
her mamma to have her at home again. 

In fact there was nothing for Gwendolen to take as a justification 
for extending her discontent with events to the persons immediately 
around her, and she felt shaken into a more alert attention, as if by a 
call to drill that eveiybody else was obeying, when her uncle began 
in a voice of film kindness to talk to her of the efforts he had been 
making to get her a situation which w^ould offer her as many advan- 
tages os possible. Mr Gascoigne had not forgotten Grandcourt, but 
the possibility of further advances from that quarter was sometJiing 
too vague for a man of his good sense to be determined by it : uncer- 
tainties of that kind must not now slacken his action in doing the 
best he could for his niece under actual conditions. 

I felt that there was no time to be lost, Gwendolen ;-**-for a jiosi- 
tion in a good family where you will have some consideration is not 
to be had at a moment’s notice. And how'ever long we waited we 
could hardly find one where you woidd be better off than at Bishop 
Mompert’s. I am known to both him and Mrs Mompert, and that 
of course is an advantage for you. Our correspondence has gone on 
favourably; but I cannot be surnrised that Mrs Mompeit wishes to 
see you l^fore making an absolute engagement. She thinks of 
arranging for you to meet her at Wancester when she is on her way to 
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town. I daresay you will feel the interview rather trying for you, 
my dear ; but you will have a little time to prepare your mind.” 

Do you know why she wants to see me, uncle ? ” said Gwendolen, 
whose mind had quickly gone over various' reasons that an imaginary 
Mrs Mompert with three daughters might be supposed to entertain, 
reasons all of a disagreeable kind to the person presenting herself for 
inaction. 

The Rector smiled. “ Don’t be alarmed, my dear. She would like 
to have a more precise idea of you than my report can give. And a 
mother is naturally scrupulous about a companion for her daughters. 
I have told her you are very young. But she herself exercises a 
close supervision over her daughters’ education, and that makes her 
less anxious as to age. She is a woman of taste and also of strict 
principle, and objects to having a French person in the house. I 
feel sure that she will think your manners and accomplishments 
as good as she is likely to find ; and over the religious and moral 
tone of the education she, and indeed the bishop himself, will 
preside.” 

Gwendolen dared not answer, but the repression of her decided 
dislike to the whole prospect sent an unusually deep flush over her 
face and neck, subsiding as quickly as it came. Anna, full of 
tender fews, put her little hand into her cousin’s, and Mr Gascoigne 
was too kind a man not to conceive something of the trial which this 
sudden, change must be for a girl like Gwendolen. Bent on giving a 
cheerful view of things, he went on in an easy tone of remark, not as 
if answering supposed objections — 

" I think so highly of the position, that I should have been tempted 
to try and get it for Anna, if she had been at all likely to meet Mrs 
Mompert’s wonts. It is really a home, with a continuance of education 
in the highest sense ; ‘ governess * is a misnomer. The bishop’s views 
are of a more decidedly Low Church colour than my own — he is a close 
friend of Lord Grampian’s ; but though privately strict, he is not by 
any means narrow in public matters. Indeed, he has created as little 
diahke in his diocese as any bishop on the bench. He has always 
remained friendly to me, though before his promotion, when he was 
an incumbent of this diocese,-we had a little controversy about the 
Bible Society.” 

The Rector’s words were too pregnant with satisfactory meaning 
to himself for him to imagine the effect they produced on the mind 
of his niece. ‘‘Continuance of education’— “bishop’s, views” — 

privately strict ” — “ Bible Society,” — it was as if he had introduced 
a few snakes at large for the instruction of ladies who regarded them 
as all alike furnished with poison-bags, and biting or stinging accord- 
ing to convenience. To Gwendolen, already shrinking from the 
prospect opened to her, such phrases came like the growing heat of 
a burning-glass — not at aU as the lin^s of persuasive reflection 
which they formed for the good uncle. She began desperately to 
seek an alternative. 
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There was another situation, I think, mamma spoke of ? she 
said, with determined self-mastery. 

Yes,” said the Rector, in rather a depreciatory tone ; “ but that 
is in a school. 1 should n6t have the same satisfaction in your taking 
that. It would be much harder work, you are aware, and not so 
good in any other respect. Besides, you have not an equal chance 
of getting it.” 

“ Oh dear no,” said Mrs Gascoigne, “ it would be much harder for 
you, my dear — much less appropriate. You might not have a bed- 
room to yourself.” And Gwendolen’s memories of school suggested 
other particulars which forced her to admit to herself that this alteiv 
native would be no relief She turned to her uncle again and said, 
apparently in acceptance of his ideas — 

When is Mrs Slompert likely to send for me ? ” 

That is rather uncertain, but she has promised not to entertun 
any other proposal till she lias seen you. She has entered with 
much feeliilg into your position. It will be within the next fort- 
night, probably. But I must be otf now. I am going to let part of 
my glebe uncommonly well.” 

The Rector ended very cheerfully, leaving the room with the satis- 
factoiy conviction that Gwendolen was going to adapt herself to cir- 
cumstances like a girl of good sense. Having spoken appropriately, 
he naturally supposed that the effects would be appropriate ; bong 
accustomed as a household and parish authority to be asked to 
"speak to” refractory persons, with the understanding that th(*. 
measure was morally coercive. 

" What a stay Heniy is to us all ! ” said Mrs Gascoigne, when her 
husband had left the room. 

" He is indeed,” said Mrs Davilow, cordially. " I think cheerfiil- 
t ness is a fortune in itself 1 wish I had it.” 


" And Rex is just like him,” said Mrs Gascoigne. " I must tell 
you the comfort we have had in a letter from him. I must read you 
a little bit,” she added, taking the letter from her pocket, while Anna 
looked rather frightened — she did not know why, except that it had 
been a rule with her not to mention Rex before Gwendolen. 

' The proud mother ran her eyes over the letter, seeking for sen- 
tences to read aloiul. But apparently she had found it so\ni with 
what might seem to be closer illusions than she desired to the ijticent 
past, for she looked up, folding the letter, and saying — 

“ However, he tells us that our trouble has made a indn of him ; 


he sees a reason for any amount of work : he means to get a fellow- 
tdiip, to take pupils, to set one of his brothers going, to be everything 
that is most lemarkable. The letter is full of fun— just like him. 
He says, ^ Tell moth€i|y^ has put out an advertisement for a jolly 

r >od hoKl-working solH^ime to hinder me from taking ^ip ; and 
offer myself for the The letter came on Friday. I never 

saw my husband so much^|||ye|^y anything since Rex was boin. 
It seemed a gain to balance our lollli^^ 
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This letter, in fact, was what had helped both Mrs Gascoigne and 
Anna to show Gwendolen an nnmixed kindliness ; and she herself 
felt very amiably about it, smiling at Anna and pinching her chin as 
much as to say, “ Nothing is wrong with you now, is it r* She had 
no gratuitously ill-natured feeling, or egoistic pleasure in making 
men miserable. She only had an mtonse objection to their making 
her miserable. 

But when the talk turned on furniture for the cottage, Gwendolen 
was not roused to show even a languid interest. She thought that 
^e had done as much as could be expected of her this mormng, and 
indeed felt at an heroic pitch in keeping to herself the struggle that 
was going on within her. The recoil of her mind from the only 
definite pros^ct allowed her, was stronger than even she had ima- 
gined beforehand. The idea of presenting herself before Mrs Mom- 
pert in the first instance, to be approved or disapproved, came as 
i pressure on an already painful bruise : even as a governess, it ap- 
peared she was to be tested and was liable to rejection! After she 
had done herself the violence to accept the bishop and his wife, they 
were still to consider whether they would accept her ; it was at her 
peril that she was to look, speak, or be silent. And even when she had 
entered on her dismal task of self- constraint in the society of three 
girls whom she was bound incessantly to edify, the same process of in- 
spection was to go on : there was always to be Mrs Mompert’s supend- 
aion ; always something or other would be expected of her to which 
she had not the slightest inclination ; and perliups the bishop would 
examine her on serious topics. Gwendolen, lately used to the social 
successes of a .handsome girl, whose lively venturesomcness of talk 
has the effect of wit, and who six weeks before would have pitied the 
dulness of the bishop rather than have been embarrassed by him, saw 
) the life before her as an entrance into a penitentiary. Wild thoughts 
of running away to be an actress, in spite of Klesmer, came to her 
with the lure of freedom ; but his words still hung heavily on her 
soul ; they hod alarmed her pride and even her maidenly dignity : 
dimly she conceived herself getting amongst vulgar people wmo 
would treat her with rude familiarity — odious men, whose grins and 
smirks would not bo seen tlirough the strong grating of polite society. 
Gwendolen's daring uras not injthe least that of the adventuress ; the 
demand to be held a lady was" in her very marrow ; and when she 
had dreamed that she might be the heroine of the gaming-table, it 
was with the understanding that no one should treat her with the 
less consideration, or presume to look at her with irony as Deronda 
had done. To be protected and petted, and to have her susceptibil- 
ities consulted in every detail, nad gone along with her food and 
clothing as matters of course in her life : even without any such 
warning as Klesmer's she could not have thought it an attractive 
freedom to be thrown in solitary dependence on the doubtful civility 
of strangers. The endurance of the episcopal penitentiary was less 
repulsive than that ; though here too she would certainly never be 
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petted or have her susceptibilities consulted. Her rebellion against 
this hard necessity which had come just to her of all people in the 
world — to her whom all circumstances had concurred m prepar- 
ing for something quite different — was exaggerated instead of dimin- 
ished as one hour followed another, filledwith the imagination of 
what she might have expected in her lot and what it was actually to 
be. The family troubles, she thought, were easier for every one 
than for her — even for poor dear mamma, because she had always used 
herself to not enjoying. As to hoping that if she went to the Mom- 
perts' and was patient a little wnile, thinm might get better — ^it 
would be 6tuj)id to entertain hopes for herseu after all that had hap- 
pened : her talents, it appeared, would never be recognised as any- 
thing remarkable, and there was not a single direction in which pro- 
bability seemed to flatter her wishes. Some beautiful girls who, like 
her, had read romances where even plain governesses are centres of 
attraction and are sought in mamago, might have solaced themselves 
a little by transporting such pictures into their own future ; but even 
if Gwendolen's experience had led her to dwell on love-making and 
marriage as her elysium, her heart was too much oppressed by what 
was near to her, in both the past and the future, for her to project 
her anticipations very far off. She had a world-nausea upon her, \ 
and saw no reason all through her life why she should wish to live. 
No religious view of trouble helped her : her troubles had in her 
opinion all been caused by other people's disagreeable or wicked con- 
duct ; and there was really nothing pleasant to be counted on in the 
woiid : that was her feeling ; cveiything else she had heard said 
about trouble was mere phrase-making not attractive enough for her ) 
to have caught it up and repeated it. As to the sweetness of labour 
and Mfilled claims ; the interest of inward and outward activity ; 
the impersonal delights of life as a perpetual discovery ; the dues of 
courage, fortitude, industry, which it is mere baseness not to pay 
towards the common burtlion ; the supreme worth of the teacher^ 
vocation ; — these, eVten if they ha<l been eloquently preached to her, 
could have been no more than faintly apprehended doctrines : the 
fact which wrought upon her was her invariable observation that for 
a lady to become a governess — to " take a situation” — was to descend 
in life and to be treated at best with a compassionate patronage. 
And poor Gwendolen had never dissociated haj>pinesB from personal 
' pre-eminence and That where these threatened to forsake her, 

she should take life to be hardly worth the having, cannot? make her 
so unlike the rent of us, men or women, that we should cast her out 
of our compassion ; our moments of temptation to a mean opinion of 
things in general being usually dependent on some susceptibility 
about ourselves and some dulness to subjects which every one else 
would consider more important. Surely a young creature is pitiable 
who has the labyrinth or life before her and no clue — ^to whom dis- » 
tnist in herself and her good fortune has come as a sudden shock,, 
like a rent across the path that she was treading carelessly. 
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In roite of her healthy frame, her irreconcilable repugnance 
»a;ffectea her even physically : she felt a sort of numbness and could 
t set about nothing ; the least urgency, even that she should take her 
I meals, was an irritation to her ; the speech of others on any subject 
seem^ unreasonable, because it did not include her feeling and was 
t an ignorant claim on her. It was not in her nature to busy herself 
with thOancies of suicide to which disappointed young people are 
prone : what occupied and exasperated her was the sense that there 
was nothing for her but to live in a way she hated. She avoided 
going to the rectory again : it was too intolerable to have to look and 
talk as if she were compliant ; and she could not exert herself to 
show interest about the furniture of that horrible cottage. Miss 
Merry was staying on puiyose to help, and such people as Jocosa 
liked that sort of thing. Her mother had to make excuses for her 
not appearing, even when Anna came to see her. For that calm 
which Gwendolen had promised herself to maintain had changed 
1 into sick motivelessness : she thought, I suppose I shall begin to 
pretend by-and-by, but why should I do it now i " 

Her mother watched her with silent distress ; and, lapsing into 
the habit of indulgent tenderness, she began to think what she 
imagined that Gwendolen was thinking, and to wish that every- 
thing should give way to the possibility of making her darling 
less miseiable. 

One .day when she was in the black and yellow bedroom and her 
mother was lingering there under the pretext of considering and 
airanging Gwendolei/s articles of dress, ^e suddenly roused herself 
to fetch the casket which contained her ornaments. 

“ Mamma,” she began, glancing over the upper layer, “ I had for- 
gotten the^ things. Why didn't you remind me of them ? Do see 
about getting them sold. You will not mind about parting with 
them. You gave them all to me long ago.” 

' She lifted the upper tray and looked below, 

“ If we can do without them, darling, I would rather keep them 
for you,” said Mrs Davilow, seating herself beside Gwendolen with 
a feeling of relief that she was beginning to talk about something. 
The usual relation between them had become reversed. It was now 
the mother who tried to cheerlhe daughter. “ Why, how came you 
to put that pocket-handkerchief in here ?” 

It was the handkerchief with the comer tom off which Gwendolen 
had thrust in with the tumuoise necklace. 

“ It happened to be with the necklace — I was in a hurry,” said 
Gwendolen, taking the handkerchief away and putting it in her 
pocket. “ Don't sell the necklace, mamma,” she added, a new 
feeling having come over her about that rescue of it which had 
formerly been so offensive. 

“ No, dear, no ; it was made out of your dear father's chain. An d 
I should prefer not selling the other things. None of them are of any 
great value. All my best ornaments were taken from me long ago.” 
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Mrs Davilow coloured. She usually avoided any reference to such 
facts about Gwendolen's step-father as that he had carried off his wife's 
jewellery and disposed of it. After a moment's pause she went on — 

“ And these things have not been reckoned on for any expenses. 
Carry them with you.” » 

“ That would bti (piite useless, mamma,” said Gwendolen, coldly. 
“ Governesses don't wear ornaments. You had better get me a ^ey 
frieze livery and a straw poke, such as my aunt’s charity children 
wear.” 

“ No, dear, no ; don’t take that view of it. I feel sure the Mom- 
perts will like you the better for being graceful and elegant.” 

“ I am not at all sure what tlie Momperts will like me to be. It 
is enough that I am expected to be what they like,” said Gwendolen, 
bitterly. 

“ If there is anything you would obj(*ct to less — anything that 
could be done — ^instead of your going to the bishop’s, do say so, 
Gwendolen. • Tell me wdiat is in your heart. I will try for anything 
you wish,” said the mother, beseechiifgly. “ Don't keep things away 
from me. Let us bear them togeUier.” 

“ Oh mamma, therti is nothing to tell. I can’t do anything better. 
I must think myself fortunate if they will have me. 1 shall get 
some money for you. That is the only thing I have to think of. I 
shall not spend any money this year : you will have all the eighty 
pounds. I don't know how far* that will go in housekeeping ; but 
you need not stitch your poor fingers to the bone, and stare away all 
^ the sight that the tears have left in your dear eyes.” 

Gwendolen did not give any caresses with hei’ words as she had 
been used to do. She did not even look at her mother, but was 
looking at the turquoise necklace as she turned it over her fingers. 

“ Bless you for your tenderness, my good darling ! ” said Mrs 
Davilow, with tears in her eyes. " Don’t despair because there are 
clouds now. You are so young. There may be great happiness in 
store for you j^et.” 

“ I don’t see any reason for expecting it, mamma,” said Gwendolen, 
in a hard tone ; and Mrs Davilow w^as silent, thinking as she had 
often thought before — “Wbat did happen between her and Mr 
Grandcourt ? ” 

“ I will keep this necklace, mamma,” said Gwendolen, laying it 
apart and then closing the casket. ^‘13ut do get the other things 
sold even if they will not bring. much. Ask my uncle what to do 
with them. I sliall certainly not use them again. I am going to 
take the veil. I wonder if all the poor wretches who have ever tsiken 
it felt as I do.” 

“ Don't exaggerate evils, dear.” 

" How” can any one know that I exaggerate, when I am s|Hiaking 
of my own feeling ? I did not say what any one else felt.” 

She took out the tom handkerchief from her pocket again, and 
wrajit it deliberately round the necklace. Mrs Davilow observed the 
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«otiaxL with some surprise, but the touc of the last words discouraged 
her &om askmg question. 

The “ feeling” Gwendolen spoke of with an air of tragedy was not 
to be explained by the mere fact that she 'was going to be a gover- 
ness : she was* possessed by a spirit of general disappointment. It 
was not simply that she had a distaste for what she was called on to 
do : the distaste spread itself over the world outside her penitentiary, 
since she saw nothing veir ])leasant in it that seemed attainable by her 
even if she were free. Naturally her grievanois did not seem to her 
smaller than some of her male contemporaries held theirs to be when 
they felt a profession too narrow for their powers, and had an d 
prion conviction that it was not worth while to put forth their latent 
abilities. Because her education had been less expensive than theirs, 
it did not follow that she should have wider emotions or a keener 
intellectual vision. Her mefs were feminine ; but to her as a 
woman they were not the less hard to bear, and she felt an equal 
right to the Promethean tone. * 

But the movement of mind which led her to keep the necklace, to 
fold it up in the handkerchief, and rise to put it in her n^cesaaire, 
where she had first placed it when it had been returned to her, was 
more peculiar, and what would be called less reasonable. It came 
from that streak of superstition in her which attached itself both to 
her confidence and her terror — a 8U];»erstition which lingers in an 
intense personality even in spite of theorj" and science; any dread or 
hope for self being stronger tnan all reasons for or against it. Why 
she should suddenly determine not to ])art with the necklace w^as 
not much clearer to lier than 'W'hy she should sometimes have been 
frightened to find herself in the liedds alone : she liad a confused 
state of emotion about Derouda — was it wounded pride and resent- 
ment, or a certain awe and exceptional trust ? It was something 
vague and yet mastering, which impelled her to this action about the 
necklace. There is a great deal of unmapped country within us 
t which would have to be taken into account in an explanation of our 
* gusts and storms. 


CHAPTEE XXV. 


How trace the why and wherefore in a mind reduced to the harrenness of a fiistidiona 
egoism, in which all direct desires are dulled, and have dwindled from motives into a 
vacillating ejqiectation of motives: a mind made up of moods, whore a fitful impulse 
springs here and there conspicuously rank amid the general weediuess? 'Tis a condition 
^ to befall a life too much at laigo, unmoulded by the pressure of obligation. Nan 
wUriores ovmes sumus licentlcBj saith Terence ; or. as a more familiar tongue might 
deliver it, * As you {ilEe ’ i« a lad finger-post. 

Potentates make known their intentions and aifect the funds at a 
small expense of words. So, when Grandcourt, after learning that 
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Gwendolen hod. left Lcubronn, incidentally pronounced that resort 
of fashion a beastly hole worse than Baden, the remark was conclu- 
bive to Mr Lush that his patron intended straightway to return to 
Diplow. The execution was sure to be slower than the intention, 
and in fact Grandcourt did loiter through the next day^ without giv- 
ing any distinct orders about deixu^ure — perhaps because he dis- 
cerned that Lush was expecting them : he lingered over his toilet, 
and certainly came down with a faded aspect of peifect distinction 
which made fresh complexions, and hands with the blood in them, 
seem signs of raw vulgarity ; he lingered on the terrace, in the 
gambling-rooms, in the reading-room, occupying himself in being 
indifferent to everybody and everything around liim. When he met 
Lady Mallinger, however, he took some trouble — raised his hat, 
paused, and proved that he listened to her recommendation of the 
w’aters by replying, “ Yes ; I heard some])ody say how providential 
it was that there always happened to be bjuings at gambling i 
places” , 

“ Oh, that was a joke,” said innocent Lady Mallingor, misled by 
Grandcourt's languid seriousness, ‘*in imitation of the old one about 
the towns and the rivers, you knovr,” 

"Ah, perhaps,” said Ginndcourt, without change of expression. 
Lady Mallinger thought this w’orth telling to Sir Hugo, wno said, 

" Oil, my dear, lie is not a fooL You must not suppose that he can^ 

* see a joke. He can play his cards as well as most of us,” • 

"lie has never seemed to me a very sensible man,” said Lady 
Mallingei, in excuse of herself. She had a secret objection to meet- 
ing Grandcourt, wdio was little else to her than a lai’ge living sign of 
what she felt to be her failure as a wife — ^tlie not having presented 
Sir Hugo with a son. Her constant reflection w as that her husband 
might lairly regret his choice, and if he had not been very gooi might 
have treated her with some roughness in consequence, gentlemen 
naturally disliking to be disappointed, 

Dcronda, too, had a recognition from Grandcourt, for which he 
was not grateful, though he took care to return it with perfect 
civility. No reasoning as to the foundations of custom could do 
aw^ay with the early-rooted feeling that his birth liod been attended 
with injury for which his father was to blame ; and seeing that but 
for this injury Grandcourt’s pipspcct might have been Ids, he was 
proudly resolute not to behave in any way that might be interpreted 
into initation on that score. He saw a very easy dcscent^ito mean 
unreasoning rancour mnd triumph in others* frustration; and being* 
determined not to go down that ugly pit, he turned his back on it, 
clinging to the kindlier affections witmn him as a possession. Pride 
certainty helped him well — the pride of not recognising a disadvan- 
tage for one^s self wliich vulgar minds ore disposed to exaggerate, 
such as the shabby equipage m poyerty : he would not have a maTi 
like Grandcourt suppose himself envied by him. But there is no 
guarding against interpretation. Grandcourt did believe that De- 
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Tonda, poor devil, who he had no doubt was his cousin by the 
fathei^s side, inwardly winced under their mutual position ; where- 
fore the presence of that less lucky person was more agreeable to 
him than it would otherwise have been. An imag^inary envy, the 
idea that others feel their comparative deficiency, is the ordinary 
cor%e of egoism ; and his pet dogs were not the only beings that 
Grandcourt liked to feel his power over in making them jealous. 
Hence he was civil enough to exchange several words with Deronda 
on the teiTace about the hunting round Diplow, and even said, “You 
had better come over for a run or two when the season begins.” 

Lush, not displeased with delay, amused himself very well, partly 
in gossiping with Sir Hugo and in answering his questions about 
Grandcourt^ affairs so far as they might affect his willingness to 
part with his interest in Diplow. Also about Grandcourt’s personal 
entanglements, the baronet knew enough already for Lush to feel 
released from silence on a sunny autumn day, when there was 
nothing more agreeable to do in lounging promenades »than to speak 
freely of a tyrannous patron behind his back. Sir Hugo willingly 
inclined his ear to a little good-humoured scandal, which he was 
fond of calling traits de momrs; but he was strict in keeping such 
communications from hearers who might take them too senously. 
Whatever knowledge he had of his nephew’s secrets, he had never 
spoken of it to Deronda, who considered Grandcourt a pale-blooded \ 
mortal, but was far from wishing to hear how the red corpuscles had 
I been washed out of him. It was Lush’s policy and inclination to 
gratify everybody when he had no reason to the contrary ; and the 
baronet always treated him weU, as one of those easy-handled per- 
4 sonages who, frequenting the society of gentlemen, without being 
exactly gentlemen themselves, can be the more seiviccable, like the 
second-l^st articles of our wardrobe, which we use with a comfort- 
able freedom from anxiety, 

“Well, you will let me know the turn of events,” said Sir Hugo, 
“ if this marriage seems likely to come off after all, or if anything 
else happens to make the want of money more pressing. My plan 
would be much better for him than burthening Ryelands.” 

' “ That’s true,” said Lush, “ only it must not be urged on him — 

?qust placed in his way that the- scent may tickle him. Grandcourt 
IS not a man to be always led by what makes for his own interest ; 
especially if you let him see that it makes for your interest too. 
I’m attached to him, of course. IVe given up everything else for 
the sake of keeping by him, and it has lasted a tooq fifteen years 
now. He woula not easily get any one else to fiu my place. He’s 
a peculiar character, is He^eigh Grandcourt, and it has been grow- 
ing on him of late years. However, I’m of a constant disposition, 
and I’ve been a sort of guardian to him since he was twenty : an 
uncommonly fascinating fellow he was then, to be sure — and could 
be now, if he liked. I’m attached to him ; and it would be a good 
deal worse for him if he missed me at his elbow.” 
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Sir Hugo did not think it needful to exx>ress his s^pathy or even 
assent, and perhaps Lush hiiuself did not expect this sketch of his 
motives to taken as exact. But how can a man avoid himself as 
a subject in conversation 1 And he must make some sort of decent > 
toilet in words, as in cloth and linen.. Lush’s listener was not 
severe : a member of Parliament could allow for the necessities of 
verbal toilet; and the dialogue went on without any change of 
mutual estimate. 

However, Lush’s easy prospect of indefinite procrastination was 
cut off the next morning by Grandcourt’s saluting him with the 
question — 

“ Are you making all the arrangements for our starting by the 
Paris train ? ” 

“ I didn’t know you meant to start,” said Lush, not exactly taken 
by siu'prise. 

" You might have known,” said Grandcourt, looking at the burnt 
length of hiff cigar, and speaking in that lowered tone which was 
usual with him when he meant to express disgust and be peremptory. 
“ Just see to eve^thing, will you ? and mind no brute gets into the 
Siime carriage with us. And leave my P.P.C. at the Mmlingers.”- 

In consequence they were at Paris the next day ; but here Lush 
was gratified by the proposal or command that he should go straight 
on to Diplow and see that everything was right, while Grandcourt 
and the valet remained behind ;»and it was not until several da^ 
later that Lush received the telegram ordering the carriage to the 
Wancester station. 

He had used the interim actively, not only in cairying out Grand- 
court’s orders about the stud and household, but in learning all he 
could of Gwendolen, and how things were going on at Ofiendene. 
What was the probable effect that the news of the family misfortunes 
would have on Grandcourt’s fitful obstinacy he felt to be quite incal- 
culable. So far as the girl’s poverty might be an aigument that she 
would accept an offer from him now in spite of any previous coyness, 
it might remove that bitter objection to risk a repulse which Lush 
divined to be one of Grandcourt’s deterring motives ; on the other 
hand, the certainty of acceptance was just “the sort of thing” to 
make him lapse hitlier and thither with no more apparent will tlion 
a moth. Lush had hod his patron under close observation for many 
years, and knew him perhaps better than he knew any other subject ; 
but to know Grandcourt was to doubt what he would do in any 
particular cose. It might happen that he would behave with an 
apparent magnanimity, like the hero of a modem French drama, 
whose sudden start into moral splendour after much lying and mean- 
ness, leaves you little confidence as to any part of his career that 
may folloiy the fall of the cmi;ain. Indeed, what attitude would 
have been more honourable for a final scene than that of declining 
to seek an heiress for her money, and detiirmining to marry the 
attractive girl wdio had none ? But Lush had some general certain- 

o 
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tiefi about Graadcourt, and one was, that of all inward movements 
those of generositi^ were the least likely to occur in him. Of what 
WM, however, is a general certainty that an insect wUl not walk with 
^ head hl^miOBt, when what you need to know is the play of 
i&w^ stimuiuB that sends him hither and thither in a network of 
^possible paths ? Thus Lush was much at fault as to the probable 
ueue between Grandcourt and Gwendolen, when what he desired was 
•a perfect confidence that they would never be married. He would 
have consented willingly that Grandcourt should marry an heiress, 
or that he should mairy Mrs Glasher : in the one match there would 
have been the immediate abundance that prospective heirship could 
mrt supply, in the other there would have been the security of the 
wife’s gratitude, for Lush had always been Mrs Glasher’s friend ; 
■and that the future Mrs Grandcourt should not ^ socially received 
could not affect his private comfort. He would not have minded, 
either, that there should be no marriage in question at all ; but he 
felt himscJf justified in doing his utmost to hinder a iharriage with 
a giii who was likely to bring notiiing but trouble to her husband — 
not to speak of annoyance if not ultimate injury to her husband’s 
•old companion, whose future Mr Lush earnestly wished to make as 
easy as possible, <^nsidering that he had well deserved such com- 
pensation for lea^ng a dog’s life, though that of a dog who enjoyed 
many tastes unc^turbed, and who profited by a large establishment. 
He wished for himself what he felt to be good, and was not conscious 
cf wishing harm to ^y one else ; unless perhaps it were just now a 
little harm to the inconvenient and impertinent Gwendolen. But 
the easies^humoured amateur of luxury and music, the toad-eater 
the least liable to nausea, must be expected to have his susceptibili- 
ties. And Mr Lush was accustomed to be treated by the world in 
^neral as an apt, agreeable fellow : he hod not made up his mind to 
be insulted bj more than one person. 

With this imperfect preparation of a war policy. Lush was awaiting 
Orandcourt’s arrival, doing little more than wondering how the cam- 
pai^ would begin. The first day Grandcourt was much occupied 
wim the stables, and amongst other things he ordered a groom to put 
a side-saddle on Criterion and h?t him review the horse’s jraces. Inis 
marked indication' of purpose set Lush on considering over again 
whether he should incur the ticklish consequences of speaking first, 
while he was still sure that no compromising step had been taken ; 
and ^ rose the next morning almost resolved that if Grandcourt 
seem^ in as good a humour as yesterday and entered at all into talk, 
he would let drop the interesting facts about Gwendolen and her 
fami^j just to see how they would work, and to get some guidance. 
But Groiulcoart did not enter into talk, and in answer to a question 
even about his own convenience, no fish could have maintained a 
more unwinking silence. After he had read his letters he gave vari- 
orders to be executed or transmitted by Lush, and then thrust 
his shoulders towards that useful jjerson, who accordingly rose to 
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leave the room. But before he woe out of the door, Gioudcourt 
turned his head lightly and gave a broken languid “ Oh.” 

What is it?” said Lush, who, it must have been observed, did 
not take his dusty puddings with a respectful air. 

“ Shut the door, will you ? I can’t speak into the corridor.” 

Lush closed the door, came forward, and chose to sit down. 

After a little pause Gi^dcourt said, Is Miss Harleth at Offen- 
dene 7 ” He was quite certain that Lush had made it his business to 
inquire about her, and he had some pleasure in thinking that Lui^ 
did not want him to inquire. 

“Well, I hardly know,” said Lush, carelessly. “The family^s 
utterly done up. They and the Gascoignes too have lost all their 
money. It’s owing to some rascally banking business. The poor 
mother hasn’t a sou, it seems. She and the girls have to huddle 
themselves into a little cottage like a labourer’s.” 

“ Don’t lie to me, if you please,” said Grandcourt, in his lowest 
audible tone. “ It’s not amusing, and it answers no other purpose.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” said Lush, more nettled than was common 
with him — the prospect before him being more than commonly dis- 
turbing. 

“ Just tell me the truth, will you ? ” 

“ It’s no invention of mine. I liave heard the story from several 
— Bazley, Brackenshaw’s man, for one. He is getting a new tenant 
for Offendene.” 

“ I don’t mean that. Is Miss Harleth there, or is she not ? ” said 
Grandcourt, in his former tone. 

“Upon my soul, I can’t tell,” said Lush, rather sulkily. “She 
may have left yesterday. I heard she had taken a situation as gover- 
ness ; she may be gone to it for what I know. But if yon wanted 
to see her no doubt the mother would send for her rack.” This 
sneer slipped off his tongue without strict intention. 

“ Send Hutchins to inquire whether she will be there to-morrow.” 

Lush did not move. Like many persons who have thought over 
beforehand what they shall say in given cases, lie was impellra by an 
unexpected irritation to say some of those pi’carranged things before 
the cases were given. Grandcourt, in fact, was likely to get into a 
scrape so tremendous, that it was impossible to let him take the first 
step towards it without remonstrance. Lush retained enough cau- 
tion to use a tone of rational friendliness ; still he felt his own value 
to his patron, and was prepared to be daring. • 

“ It would be as well for you to remember, Grandcourt, that you 
are coming under closer fire now. There can be none of the ordinary 
flirting done, which may mean everything or notliing. You must , 
make up your mind W'hether you wish to be accepted ; and more 
than that, how vou would like being refused.^ Either one or the 
other. You can’t be philandering after her again for six weeks.” 

Grandcourt said nothing, but pressed the newspaper down on his 
knees and began to light another cigar. Lush too& this as a sign 
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that he was urilling to listen, and was the more bent on using the 
opportunity ; he wanted if possible to find out which w-ould be the 
more potent cause of hesitation — ^probable acceptance or probable 
refusal. 

Every tiling has a more serious look now than it had before. 
There is her family to be provided for. You could not let your 

/ wife’s mother live in beggaiy. It will be a confoundedly hampering 
affair. Marriage vrill pin you down in a way you haven't been used 
to ; and in point of money you have not too much elbow-room. And 
after all, what will you get by it ? You are master over your 
estates, present or future, as fai* as choosing your heir goes ; it’s a 
pity to go on encumbering them for a mere whim, which you may 
t repent of in a twelvemonth. I should be sorry to see you making a 
f mess of your life in that way. If there were anything solid to be 
t gained by the marriage, that would be a different affair.” 

Lush’s tone had gradually become more and more unctuous in its 
friendliness of remonstrance, and be was almost in dangcr"bf forget- 
ting that he was merely gambling in argument. When he left off, 
Qrandcourt took his cigar out of liis mouth, and looking steadily at 
the moist end while he adjusted the leaf with his delicate finger-tips, 
smd — 

** I knew before that you had an objection to my marrying Miss 
Harleth.” Here he made a little pause, before he continued^J* But I 
never considered that a reason against it.” 

" I never supposed you did,” answered Lush, not unctuously, but 
drily. It was not t/ial I urged as a reason. I should have thought 
it might have been a reason against it, after all your experience, that 
you would be acting like the hero of a ballad, and making yourself 
absurd-^and all for what ? You know you couldn’t make up your 
mind before. It’s impossible you can care much about her. And as 
for the tricks she is likely to, play, you may judge of that from what 
you heard at Leubronn. However, what I wished to j^oint out to 
you was, that there can be no shilly-shally now.” 

“Perfectly,” said Grand court, looking round at Lush and fixing 
him with narrow eyes ; “ I don’t intend that there should be. I 
daresay it’s disagreeable to you. But if you suppose I care a damn 
for that, you are most stupendously mistaken,” 

“ Oh, w'dl,” said Lush, rising with his hands in his pockets, and 
feeling some latent venom still within him, “ if you have made up 
your mind ! — only there’s another aspect of the affair. I have been 
speaking on the supposition that it was absolutely certain she would 
accept you, and that destitution would have no choice. But I am 
not so sure that the young lady is to be counted on. She is kittle 
cattle to shoe, I think. Aoid she had her reasons for running away 
before,” Lush had moved a step or two till he stood nearly in front 
of Grandcourt, though at some distance from him. He did not feel 
himself much restrained by consequences, being aware that the only 
strong hold he had on his present position was his serviceableness ; 
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nnd even after a quarrel, tlie want of him waa likely sooner or later 
to recur. He foresaw that Gwendolen would cause him to he ousted 
for a time, and his temper at this moment urged him to risk a quaireh 

^ She had her reasons,” he reputed, more significantly. 

“I had come to that conclusion before,” said Grandcourt, with 
contemptuous irony. 

“ Yes, but I hardly think you know what her reasons were.” 

“ You do, apparently,” said Grandcourt, not betraying by so much 
as an eyelash that he cared for the reasons. 

“ Yes, and you had better know too, that you may judge of tlie 
influence you have over her, if she swallows her reasons and accepts 
you. For my own part, 1 would take odds against it. She saw 
Lydia in Cardell Chase and heard the whole story.” 

Grandcourt made no immediate answer, and only went on smok- 
ing. He was so long before he snoke, that Lush moved about and 
looked out of the windows, unwilling to go away without seeing 
some effect of his daring move. He had expected that Grandcourt 
Avould tax him with having contrived the affair, since Mrs Glasher 
was then living at Gadsniere a hundred miles off, and he was pre- 
pared to admit the fact : what he cared about was that Grandcourt 
should be staggered by the sense that his intended advances must be 
made to a girl who had that knowledge in her mind and had been 
vseared by it. At length Grandcourt, seeing Lush turn towards him, 
looked at him again and said, contemptuously, ‘‘What follows!” 

Here certainly was a “ mate ” in answer to Lushes “ check ; ” and 
though his exasperation with Grandcourt was 2 )erhaps’stronger than 
it had ever been before, it would have been mere idiocy to act as if 
any further move could be usefuL He gave a slight shrug with one 
shoulder and was going to walk away, when Grandcourt, tui^iing on 
his seat towards the table, said, as quietly as if nothing had occurred, 
“ Oblige me by pushing that pen and paper here, will you ?” 

No thunderous, bullying superior could have exercised the im- 
perious spell that Graiidcoiut did. Why, instead of being obeyed, 
he hod never been told to go to a warmer place, was perhaps a mys- 
tery to several who found themselves obeying him. The pen and 
paper were pushed to him, and as he took them he said, “ Just wait 
lor this letter.” 

He scrawled with ease, and the brief note was quickly addressed. 
“ Let Hutchins go with it at once, will you ? ” said Grandcourt, push- 
ing the letter away fiom him. • 

As Lush had expected, it was addressed to Miss Harleth, Offen- 
dene. When his irritation had cooled down he was glad there had 
been no explosive quarrel ; but he felt sure that there was a notch 
made against him, and that somehow or other he was intended to pay. 
It was also clear to him that the immediate effect of his revelatioiL 
had been to harden Grandcourt’s previous determination. But as to 
the particular movements which made this process in his baffling 
mind, Lush could only toss up his chin in despair of a theory* 
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CHAPTEE XXVL 

He brings white asses laden with the freight 
* Of Tyrian vessels, puride, gold, and balni. 

To bribe my will: i'll bid them chase him forth. 

Nor let him breathe the taint of his surmise 
On my secure resolve. 

Ay, 'tis secure ; 

And therefore lot him come to spread his freight. 

For ilmmeas hath its appetite and craves 
The stronger lure, more strongly to resist ; 

Would know the touch of gold to fling it off ; 

Scent wine to feel its lip the soberer ; 

Behold soft byssus, ivory, and plumes 

To say, “ They’re fair, but I will none of them,” 

And flout Enticement in the veiy face. 

Mr Gascoigne one day came to Offendene with what he felt to be 
the satisfactory news that Mrs Mompert hod Axed Tuesday in the 
following week for her interview with Gwendolen at Wancester. He 
said nothing of his having incidentally heard that Mr Grandcourt 
had returned to Diplow ; knowing no more than she did that Leu- 
bronn had been the goal of her admirer’s journeying, and feeling that 
it would be unkind uselessly to revive the memory of a brilliant 
prospect under the present reverses. In his secret soul he thought 
of ms niece’s unintelligible caprice with regret, but he vindicated 
her to himself by considering that Grandcourt had been the first to 
behave oddlyj in suddenly walking away when there had been the 
best opportunity for crowning his marked attentions. The Hector’s 
practical judgment told him that his chief duty to his niece now was 
to encoiuage her resolutely to face the change in her lot, since 
there was no manifest promise of any event that would avert it. 

“ You will find an interest in varied experience, my dear, and I 
have no doubt you will be a more valuable woman for having sus- 
tain^ such a part as you are called to.” 

" I cannot pretend to believe that I shall like it,” said Gwendolen, 
for the first time showing her uncle some petulance. ** But I am 
quite aware that 1 am obliged to bear it” 

She remembered having submitted to his admonition on a different 
occasion, when she was expected to like a veiy different proqiect. 

^ And your good sense will teach you to bemive suitably under it,” 
said Mr Gascoigne, with a shade more gravity. I feel sure that 
Mrs Mompert will be pleased ^th you. You will know how to 
conduct yourself to a woman who holds in all senses the relation of 
BuperioT to you. This trouble has come on you young, but that 
makes it in some respects easier, and there is benefit in all chastise- 
ment if we adjust our minds to it.” 

This was precisely what Gwendolen was unable to do ; and after 
her uncle was gone, the bitter tears, which had rarely come during 
the late trouble, rose and fell slowly os she sat alone. Her heart 
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denied that the trouble was easier because she was young. When 
was she to have any happiness, if it did not come while she waa 
young ? Not that her visions of possible happiness for herself weie 
as unmbced with necessary evil as they used to be— -not that she 
could still imagine herself plucking the fruits of life )dthout suspi- 
cion of their core. But this genenu disenchantment with the world 
— ^nay, with herself, since it appeared that she was not made for ea^ 
pre-eminence — only intensifi^ her sense of forlonmess; it was a 
visibly sterile distance enclosing the dreary path at her feet, in which 
she had no courage to tread. She was in that first crisis of nassionaite t 
youthful rebellion against what is not fitly called pain, but rather ^ 
the absence of joy — that first rage of disappointmient m life’s mom- 
ing, which we whom the years have subdued ore apt to remmiber 
but dimly as part of our own experience, and so to be intolerant of 
its self-enclosed unreasonableness and impiety. What passion seems 
more absurd, when we have got outside it and looked at calamity » 
a collective risk, than this amazed anguish that I and not Thou, He, ^ 
or She, should be just the smitten one ? Yet perh^ some who have 
afterwards made themselves a willing fence before the breast odT 
another, and have carried their own heart-wound in heroic silence- 
some who have made their latter deeds great, neverthelesa begsa 
with this angry amazement at their own smart, and on the mexe 
denial of their fantastic dehires raged as if under the st^ of wusfm 
which reduced the universe for them to an unjust infliction of pauL 
This was nearly poor Gwendolen’s condition. What though such 
a reverse .as hers had often happened to other girls ? The one point 
she had been all her life learning to care fbr was, that it had hap- 
pened to her : it was what she felt under Klcsmeris demonstration 
tliat she was not remarkable enough to command fortune byfovee of 
will and merit ; it was what riw would feel under the rigonis of Mrs 
Mompert’s constant expectation, under the dull demand that she 
should be cheerful with three Miss Mompeits, under the necessity of 
showing herself entirely submissive, and keeping her thoughts to 
herself. To be a (^ueen disthroned is not so hard as aome other 
down-stepping: imagine one who had been made to believe in his 
own divimty finding all homage withdrawn, and himself unable to 
perfonu a miracle tmit would recall the homage and restore his own 
confidence. Something akin to this illusion and this helplessness 
hod befallen the poor spoiled child, with the lovely lips and eyes 
and the majestic figure— which seemed now to hxnre np magic in 
them. 

She rose from the low ottoman where she had been, sitting pmv 
poseless, and walked up and down the drawing-nMun, restiasg her 
elbow on one palm white she leaned down her check on the other, 
and a slow tear fell. She thought, " 1 have always, ever since I was 
little, felt that mamma was not a happy woman ; and now 1 daresay 
I shs^ be more unhappy than she has been.” Her mind dwelt for 
a few moments on the picture of herself losing her youth and ceasing 
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to enjojr — ^not minding whether she did this or that: but such pic- 
turing inevitably brought back the image of her mother. Poor 
momma ! it will be still worse for her now. 1 can get a little money 
for her — ^that is aU 1 shall care about now.” And then with an 
entirely new, movement of her ima^ation, she saw her mother 
getting (][uite old and white, and hers^ no longer young but faded, 
and their two faces meeting still with memory and love, and she 
knowing what was in her mother’s mind — “ Poor Gwen too is sad 
and faded now” — ^and then for the first time she sobbed, not in 
anger but with a sort of tender misery. 

Her face was towards the door, and she saw her mother enter. 
She barely saw that; for her eyes were la^e with tears, and she 
pressed her handkerchief against them hurriedly. Before she took 
it away she felt her mother’s arms round her, and this sensation, 
which seemed a prolongation of her inward vision, overcame her 
win to be reticent: she sobbed anew in spite of herself, as they 
pressed their cheeks togetlier. •> 

Mm Davilow had brouglit something in her hand which had 
already caused her an agitating ankiety, and she dared not speak 
until her darling had become calmer. But Gwendolen, with whom 
weeping had always been a painful manifestation to be resisted if 
possible, again pressed her handkerchief against her eyes, and with 
a deep breath drew her head backward and looked at her mother, 
who was pale and tremulous. 

It was nothing, mamma,” said Gwendolen, thinking that her 
mother had been moved in this way simply by finding her in die- 
tress. " It is all over now.” 

But Mrs Davilow had withdrawn her arms, and Gwendolen per- 
ceived a,, letter in her hand. 

" What is that letter ? — ^worse news still ? ” she asked, with a touch 
of bitterness. 

" I don’t know what you will think it, dear,” said Mrs Davilow, 
keeping the letter in her hand. " You will hardly guess where it 
comes from.” 

" Don’t ask me to guess anything,” said Gwendolen, rather im- 
patiently, as if a bruise were being pressed. 

" It is addressed to you, dear.” 

Gwendolen gave the slightest perceptible toss of the head. 

" It comes from Diplow,” said Mrs Davilow, giving her the letter. 

She kn^w Grandcourt’s indistinct handwriting, and her mother 
was not surprised to see her blush deeply ; but watching her as she 
read, and wondering much what was the purport of the letter, she saw 
the colour die out. Gwendolen’s Bps even were pale as she turned the 
open note towards her mother, words were few and formal. 

" Mr Grandcourt presents his compliments to Mliss Harleth, and 
begs to know whether he may be permitted to call at Offendene 
to-morrow after two, and to see her alone. Mr Grandcourt haa 
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just returned from Leubronn, where he had hoped to find Miss 
Harleth.” 

Mrs Davilow read, and then looked at her daughter inquiringly, 
leaving the note in her hand. Gwendolen let it fall on the floor, 
and turned away. 

" It must be answered, darling,” ^aid Mrs Davilow, timidly. “ The 
man waits. ” 

Gwendolen sank on the settee, clasped her hands, and looked 
straight before her, not at her mother. She had the expression of 
one who had been startled by a sound and was listening to know 
what would come of it. The sudden change of the situation was 
bewildering. A few minutes before she was looking along an 
inescapable path of repulsive monotony, witli hopeless inward re- 
bellion against the imperious lot which left her no choice: and lo, 
now, a moment of choice was come. Yet — was it triumph she felt 
most or terror ? Impossible for Gwendolen not to feel some triumph 
in a tribute to her power at a time when she was first tasting tne 
bitterness of insignificance : jwain she seemed to be getting a sort of 
» empire over her own life. But how to use it? Here came the 
terror. Quick, quick, like pictures in a book beaten open with a ' 
sense of hurry, came back vividly, yet in fragments', all that she had 
gone through in relation to Grandcourt — ^the allurements, the vacil- 
lations, the resolve to accede, the final repulsion ; the incisive face 
of that dark-eyed lady with the lovely bov ; her own pledge (was it 
a pledge not to marry him ?) — the new disbelief in the worm of men 
and things for which that scene of disclosure had become a symbol. 
That unalterable experience made a vision at which in the first 
agitated moment, before tempering reflections could suggest them- 
selves, her native terror shrank. . 

Where was the good of choice coming again 1 What did she 
wish? Anything different? No! and yet in the dark seed- 
I growths of consciousness a new wish was forming itself — “I 
wish I had never known it ! ” Something, anything she wished 
for that would have saved her from the (bead to let Grandcourt 
come. 

It was no long while — ^yet it seemed long to Mrs Davilow, before 
she thought it well to say, gently — 

“ It wul be necessary for you to write, dear. Or shall I write an 
answer for you— which you will dictate ? ” 

^^No, mamma,” said Gwendolen, drawing a deep breath. "But 
^ please lay me out the pen and paper.” 

That wSs' gaining time. Was she to decline Grandcourt’s visit — 
close the shutters— not even look out on what would happen? — 
though with the assurance that she should remain just where she 
was ? The young activity within her made a warm current tlurough 
her teiTor and stirred towards something that would be an event — 
towards an opportunity in which she coiud look and speak with the 
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former effectireneBiK. The interest of the morrow was no longer at a 
dead-lock. 

" There is really no reason on earth "why you should be so alarmed 
at the man’s waiting a few minutes, mamma,” said Gwendolen, re- 
monstrantly, as Mrs Davilow, having prepared the writing materials, 
looked towafds her expectantly. “Servants expect nothing else 
than to wait. It is not to be supposed that I must write on tlie 
instant.” 

“ No, dear,” said Mrs Davilow, in the tone of one corrected, turn- 
ing to sit down and take up a bit of work that lay at hand ; “he can 
wait another quarter of an hour, if you like.” 

It was very simple speech and action on her part, but it was what 
might have been subtly calculated. Gwendolen felt a contradictory 
desire to be hastened : hurry would save her from deliberate choice. 

“ I did not mean him to wait long enough for that needlew'ork 
to be finished,” she said, lifting her hands to stroke the backw^ard 
curves of her hair, while she rose from her seat and stopd stilL 

“ But if you don’t feel able to decide ? ” said Mrs Davilow, sym- 
pathisingly. 

“ I mmi decide,” said Gwendolen, walking to the writing-table 
and seating herself. All the while there was a busy undercurrent 
in her, like the thought of a man who keeps up a dialogue while he 
is considering how he can slip away. Why should she not let him 
come ? It bound her to nothing. Ho had been to Leubronn after 
her : of course he meant a direct unmistakable renewal of the suit 
which before had been only implied. What then] She could 
reject him. Why was she to deny herself the freedom of doing this 
— which she would like to do ] 

“ If Mr Grandcourt has only just returned from Leubronn,” said 
Mrs DaVilow, observing that UY^endolen leaned back in her chair 
after taking the pen in her hand — “ I wonder whether he has heard 
of our misfortunes.” 

“That could make no difference to a man in his position,” said 
Gwendolen, rather contemptuously. 

“ It would, to some men,” said Mrs Davilow. “ They would not 
like to take a wife from a family in a state of beggary almost, as w^c 
are: Here we are at Ofiendena-with a great shell over us as usual. 
But just imagine his finding us at Sawyer’s Cottage. Most men 
are amdd of being bored or taxed by a wife’s family. If Mr Grand- 
court did know, I think it a strong proof of his attachment to you.” 

Mrs Da^ow spoke with unusual emphasis : it was the first time 
she had ventured to say anything about Grandcourt which would 
necessarily seem intended as an aigument in favour of him, her 
habitual impression being that such arguments would certainly bo 
useless and might be worse. The effect of her words now -was 
stronger than she could imagine : tliey raised a new set of possibili- 
ties in Gwendolen’s mind— a vision of what Grandcourt might do 
for her mother if she, Gwendolen, did — what she was not going to 
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do. She was so moved by a new rush of idea'^, that like one con- 
scious of being urgently called away, she felt that the immediate 
task must be hastened : the letter must be written, else it might be 
endlessly deferred. After all, she acted in a hurry as she had wished 
to do. To act in a hurry was to have a reason for keeping away 
from an absolute decision, and to leave open as m^y issues as 
possible. 

She wrote ; Miss Horleth presents her compliments to Mr Grand- 
court. She will be at home after two o’clock to-morrow.” 

Before addressing the note she said, Pray ring the bell, mamnia, 
if there is any one to answer it.” She really did not know who did 
the w’ork of tiie house. 

It was not till after the letter had been taken away and Gwen- 
dolen had risen again, stretching out one arm and then resting it on 
her head, with a long moan which had a sound of relief in it, that 
Mrs Davilow ventured to ask — 

“ What did you say, Gwen 

I said that 1 should be at home,” answered Gwendolen, rather 
loftily. Then, after a pause, "You must not expect, because Mr 
Grandcouil is coming, that anything is going to happen, mamma.” 

"I don’t allow myself to ex^ject anything, dear. I desire you to 
follow your own feeling. You liave never told me wdiat that was.” 

“ What is the use of telling 1 ” said Gwendolen, healing a reproach 
in that true statement. “ When I have anything pleasant to tell, 
you may be sure I will tell you.” 

"But Mr Grandcourt will consider that you have already accepted 
him, in allowing him to come. His note tells you plainly enough 
that he is coming to make you an offer.” 

" Ve^ w'eU ; and I wish to have the pleasure of refusing him.” 

Mrs Davilow looked up in w'onderment, but Gwendolen 'implied 
her wish not to be questioned further by saying — 

" Put down that detestable needlework, and let us walk in the 
avenue. I am stifled.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Desire has trimmed the sails, and Circumstance 
Brings but the breeze to fill them. 


While Grandcourt on his beautiful black Yarico, the groom behind 
him on Criterion, was taking the pleasant ride from Dmlow to Offen- 
dene, Gwendolen was seated before the mirror while her mother 
gathered up the lengthy mass of light-brown hair which she had 
been carefully brushing. 
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" Only gather it up easily and make a coil, mamma, ^ said Gwen- 
dolen. 

" Let me bring you some ear-rings, Gwen,” said Mrs Davilow, when 
the hair was adjustt^.d, and they were both looking at the reflection 
in tlie glass. ^ It was impossible for them not to notice that the eyes 
looked brighter than they hod done of late, that there seemed to be 
a shadow mted from the face, leaving all the lines once more in their 
placid youthfuliiess. The mother drew some inferences that made 
her voice rather cheerful. “ You do want your ear-iings ?” 

"No, mamma; I shall not wear any ornaments, and I shall put 
on my black silk. Black is the only wear when one is going to 
refuse an offer,” said Gwendolen, with one of her old smiles at her 
mother, while she rose to throw ofl* her dressing-gown. 

" Suppose the offer is not made after all,” said Mrs Davilow, not 
without a sly intention. 

" Then that will be because I refuse it beforehand,” said Gwen- 
dolen. “ It comes to the same thing.” , 

There was a proud little toss of her head as she said this ; and 
when she walked down-stairs in her long black robes, there was just 
that firm poise of head and elasticity of form which had lately been 
missing, as in a parched plant. Her mother thought, " She is quite 
herself again. , it must be pleasure in his coming. Can her mind be 
really mMe up against him ? ” 

Gwendolen would have been rather angry if tliat thought had been 
uttered; perhaps all the more because through the last twenty hours, 
with a brief interruption of sleep, she had been so occupied with 
perpetually alternating images and arguments for and against the 
possibility of her marrying Grandcourt, that the conclusion which 
she ha4 determined on beforehand ceased to have any hold on her 
.consciousness: the alternate dip of counterbalancing "thoughts be- 
fc gotten of counterbalancing desii'es had brought her into a state in 
which no conclusion could look fixed to her. She would have ex- 
pressed her resolve as before ; but it was a form out of which the 
^ blood had been sucked — no more a j)art of quivering life than the 
* “ God’s will be done ” of one who is eagerly watching chances. She 
did not mean to accept Grandcourt; from the first moment of re- 
ceiving his letter she had meant to refuse him ; still, that could not 
hut prompt her to look the unwelcome reasons full in the face until 
she had a little less awe of them, could not hinder her imagination 
from fiUipg out her knowledge in various ways, some of which 
seemed to change tlie aspect of what she knew. By dint of looking 
at a dubious object with a constructive imagination, one can mve it 
twenty different shapes. Her indistinct grounds of hesitation before 
the interview at the Whispering Stones, at present counted for 
nothing ; they were all merged in the final repulsion. If it had not 
been for that day in Oardell Chase, she said to herself now, there 
would have been no obstacle to her marrying Grandcourt. Ck that 
day and after it, she had not reasoned and balanced: she had acted 
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with a force of impulse against which all Questioning was no more 
than a voice against a torrent. The impulse had come — ^not only 
from her maidenly pride and jealousy, not only from the shock of 
another woman’s calamity thrust close on her vision, but — ^from her 
dread of wrong-doing, wdiich was vague, it is true, and aloof from 
the daily details of her life, but not tlie less strong. Whatever was 
accepted as consistent with being a lady she had no scruple about; 
but from the dim region of what was called disgraceiul, wrong, 
guilty, she shrank with mingled pride and terror ; and even apart 
from E^ame, her feeling would have made her place any deliberate 
injury of another in the region of guilt. 

But now — did she know exactly what was the state of the case 
with regard to Mi's Glasher and her children ? She had mven a sort 
of jiromise — had said, I will not interfere with your wi3ies.” But 
would another woman who married Grandcourt be in fact the 
decisive obstacle to Jier wishes, or be doing her and her boy any real 
injury? Might it not be just as well, nay better, that Grandcourt 
should maiTy? For what could not a woman do when she was 
married, if she knew how to assert hemelf ? Here all was construc- 
tive imagination. Gwendolen had about as accurate a conception 
of marriage — that is to say, of the mutual influences, demands, 
duties of man and woman in the state of matriniony — as she had 
of magnetic currents and the law of storms. 

“ Mamma managed badly,” was her way of summing up what she 
bad seen of her mother’s experience : she herself would manage quite 
differently. And the trials of matrimony were the last theme into 
which Mrs Davilow could choose to enter fully with this daughter. 

“ I wonder wliai mamma and my uncle ■would say if they knew 
about Mrs Glasher !” thought Gwendolen, in her inward debating; 
not that she could imagine herself telling them, even if she had not 
felt bound to silence. “ I wonder what an^^body would say ; or what 
they would say to Mr Grandcourt’s marrying some one else and hav- 
ing other children ! ” To consider what anybody ” would say, w^as 
to be released from the difficulty of judging wdiere everything was 
obscure to her when feeling had ceased to be decisive. She had only 
to collect her memori(js, which proved to her that “ anybody ” re- 
giirded illegitimate children as more rightfully to he looked shy on 
and deprived of social advantages than illegitimate fathers. The 
verdict of “ anybody ” seemed to be that she had no retison to con- 
cern herself greatly on behalf of Mrs Glasher and her chiblren. 

But there was another way in which they had caused her concern. 
What others might think, could not do away with a feeling which 
ill the first instance would liardly be too strongly described as indig- 
nation and loathing that she sliould have been expected to unite 
lierself with an outworn life, full of back-ward secrets -which must 
have been more keenly felt than any associations with her, ‘ True, 
the question of love on her own part had occu].)ied her scarcely at all 
in relation to Grandcourt. The desirability ol marriage for her had 
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always seemed due to other feelings than love ; oxtd to be enamoured 
was the port of the man, on whom the advances depended. Gwen- 
dolen had found no objection to Grandcourt’s way of being enam- 
oured before she had had that glimpse of his past, which she resented 
as if it had been a deliberate offence against her. His advances to 
her were deliberate, and she felt a retrospective disgust for them. 
Perhaps other men’s lives were of the same kind—full of secrets 
which made the ignorant suppositions of the woman they wanted to 
I marry a farce at which they were laughing in their sleeves. 

These feelings of disgust and izidignation had sunk deep; and 
though other troublous experience in the last weeks had dulled them 
from passion into rememorance, it was chiefly their reverberating 
activity which kept her firm to tlie understanding with herself, that 
she was not going to accept Grandcourt. She had never meant to 
ibim a new determination ; she had only been considering what 
might be thought or said. If anytliing could have induced her to 
change, it would have been the prospect of making all things easy 
for “ poor mamma : ” that, she admitted, was a temptation. But no ! 
she was going to refuse him. Meanwhile, the thought that he was 
coming to be refused was inspiriting : she had the white reins in her 
hands again ; there was a new current in her frame, reviving her 
* from the beaten-down consciousness in which she had been left by 
the interview with Klesmer. She was not now going to crave an 
opinion of her capabilities ; she was going to exercise her power. 

Was this what made her heart palpitate annoyingly when she 
heard the horse’s footsteps on the gravel ? — when Miss Merry, who 
opened the door to Oraiidcourt, came to tell her that he was in the 
drawing-room ? The hours of preparation and the triumph of the 
situation were apparently of no use : she might as well have seen 
Grandcourt coming suddenly on her in the midst of her despondency. 
While walking into the drawing-room she hod to concentrate all her 
energy in that self-control which made her appear gravely gracious 
as she gave her hand to him, and answered his hope that she was 
quite well in a voice as low and languid as his own. A moment 
afterwards, when they were both of them seated on two of the 
wreath-painted chairs — Gwendolen upright with downcast eyelids, 
Grandcourt about two yards distant, leaning one arm over the back 
of his chair and looking at her, while he held Ids hat in his left hand 
— any one seeing them as. a picture would have concluded that they 
were in some stage of love-making suspense. And certainly the 
love-making hod begun ; she already felt herself being wooed by this 
silent man seated at an agreeable distance, with the subtlest atmo- 
sphere of atta of roses and an attention bent wholly on her. And he 
also considered himself to be wooing ; he was not a man to suppose 
that his presence carried no consequences ; and he was exactly the 
man to feel the utmost piquancy in a girl whom he had not mund 
quite calculable. 

I was disappointed not to find you at Leubronn,” he began, his 
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usual broken having just a shade of amorous languor in it. 

** The place was intolerable without you. A mere kennel of a place. 
Don’t you think so ? ” 

“ I can’t judge what it would be without myself,’^ said Gwendolen, 
taming her eyes on him, with some recovered sense of mischief. 

JFith myself I liked it well enough to have stayed longer, if I 
could. But I was obliged to come home on account of family 
troubles.” 

“ It was very cruel of you to go to Leubronn,” said Grandcourt, 
taking no notice of the troubles, on which Gwendolen—she hardly* 
knew why — wished that tliere should be a clear understanding at 
once. “ You must have known that it would spoil eveiything : you 
knew you were the heart and soul of everything that went on. Are 
you quite reckless about me ? ” 

It was impossible to say "yes” in a tone that would be taken 
seriously ; equally impossible to say no but what else could she 
say ? In her difficulty, she turned down her eyelids again and 
blushed over face and neck. Grandcourt saw her in a new phase, 
and believed that she was showing her inclination. But he was 
determined that she should show it more decidedly. 

" Perhaps there is some deeper interest ? Some attraction — some 
engagement — wliich it would have been only fair to make me aware 
of ? Is there any man who stands between us 1 ” 

Inwardly the answer framed itself, " No ; but there is a woman.” 
Yet how could she utter this 1 Even if she had not promised that 
woman to be silent, it w^ould have been impossible for her to enter 
on the subject with Grandcoui’t. But how could she arrest this 
wooing by beginning to make a formal speech — "I perceive your 
intention — it is most flattering, &c.”? A fish honestly invited to 
come and be eaten has a clear course in declining, but liow if it 
itself swimming against a net ? And apart from the network, would 
she have dai'ed at once to say anything decisive ? Gwendolen had 
not time to be clear on that point As it was, she felt compelled to 
silence, and after a pause, Grandcourt said — 

"Am I to understand that some one else is prefen-ed 

Gwendolen, now impatient of her own embarrassment, determined 
to rush at the difficulty and free lierself. She raised her eyes again 
and said with something of her former clearness and defiance, " No ” 
— wisliing him to understand, " What then ? I may not be ready to 
take your There was nothing that Grandcourt could not 'understand 
w'hich he perceived likely to affect his amour propre, 

"The last thing I would do, is to importune you. I should not 
hope to win you by making myself a bore. If there were no hope 
for me, I would ask you to tell me so at once, that I might just ride 
away to — no matter where.” 

Almost to her own astonishment, Gwendolen felt a sudden alarm 
at the image of Grandcourt finally riding away. What would be 
loft her then ? Nothing but the former dreanness. She liked him 
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to be there. She snatched at the subject that i^ld defer any de- 
cisive answer. 

" I fear you are not aware of what has happened to us. I have 
lately had to think so much of my mamma’s troubles^ that other 
subjects have been quite thrown into the background. She has lost 
all her fortune, ana we are going to leave this place. 1 must ask 
you to excuse my seeming preoccupied.” 

In eluding a direct appeal Gwendolen recovered some of her self- 
possession. She spoke with dignity and looked straight at Grand- 
court, whose long, narrow, impenetrable eyes met hers, and myste- 
riously arrested them: mysteriously; for the subtly -varied drama 
between man and woman is often such as can hardly be rendered in 
words put together like dominoes, according to obvious lixed marks. 
The word of all work Love will no more express the myriad modes 
of mutual attraction, than the word Thought can inform you what is 
]>assing through your neighbour's mind. It would be hard to tell on 
which side — Gwendolen’s or Grandcourt’s — ^the influence was more 
mixed. At that moment his strongest wush was to bo completely 
master of this creature — this piquant combination of maidenliness 
and mischief : that she knew things which had made her start away 
^m him, spurred him to triumph over that repugnance ; and he was 
believing that he should triumiui. And she — ^ah, piteous equality in 
the need to dominate ! — she was overcome like the thirsty one who 
is drawn towards the seeiiiing water in the desert, overcome by the 
Buffus^ sense that here in this man’s homage to her lay the rescue 
from helpless subjection to an oppressive lot. 

All the while they were looking at each other ; and Grandcourt 
said, slowly and languidly, as if it were of no importance, other 
things having been settled — 

" You will tell me now, I hope, that Mrs Davdlow’s loss of fortune 
will not trouble you further. You will trust me to prevent it from 
weighing upon her. You will give me the claim to provide against 
that.” 

The little pauses and refined drawlings with which tills speech 
was uttered, gave time for Gwendolen to go through the dream of a 
lile. As the words penetrated her, they had the effect of a draught 
of wine, which suddenly makes all things easier, desirable things 
not so wrong, and people in general less disagreeable. She had a 
momentary phantasmal love for this man who chose his words so 
well, and who was a mere incarnation of delicate homage. Repi^- 
nance, dread, scruples — ^these were dim as remembered pains, while 
she was alre^y tilting relief imder the immediate pain of honeless- 
ness. She imagined herself already springing to her mother, an^oing 
playful again. Yet when Grandcourt h^ ceased to speak, there was 
an instant in which she was conscious of being at the turning of the 
ways. 

‘*You are ver}' generous,” she said, not moving her eyes, and 
speaking with a gentle intonation. 
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‘‘You accept wliat will make such things a matter of course said 
Gmndcourt, without any new eagerness. “ You consent to become 
my wife ? ” 

This time Gwendolen remained quite pale. Something made her 
rise from her seat in spite of herself and walk to a Ifttle distance. 
Then she turned and with her hands folded before her stood in 
silence. 

Grandcourt immediately rose too, restuig his hat on the chair, hut 
still keeping hold of it The evident hesitation of this destitute gill 
to take his splendid offer stung him into a keenness of interest such 
as he had not known for years. None the less because he attributed 
her hesitation entirely to her knowledge about Mrs Glasher. In 
that attitude of pi'cparation, he stiid — 

“Do you command me to go?” No familiar spirit could have 
suggested to him more effective words. 

“ No,” said^ Gwendolen. She could not let him go : that negative 
was a clutch. She seemed to herself to be, after all, only drifted 
towards the tremendous decision but drifting depends on some- 
thing besides the currents, when the sails have been set before- 
hand. 

“ You accept my devotion ? said GKindcoiiri, holding his hat by 
his side and looking straight into her eyes, without other movement. 
Their eyes meeting in that wawseemed to allow any leiigUi of pause ; 
but wait as long as she would, how could she contradict herself? 
What had she detained him for ? He had shut out any explanation. 

“ Yes,” came as gravely from Gwendolen’s lips as if she had been 
answering to her name in a court of justice. He leceived it gravely, 
and they still looked at each other in the same attitude. Was there 
ever before such a way of accepting the bliss -giving '*Yes”? 
Giundcourt liked better to be at that distance from her, and to 
feel under a ceremony imposed by an indefinable prohibition that 
breathed from Gwendolen’s bearing. 

But he did at length lay dow’ii bis hat and advance to take 
her hand, Just pressing his lips upon it and letting it go again. 
She thought his behaviour ])erfect, and gained a sense of freedom 
which made her almost ready to be mischievous. Her “Yes” 
entailed so little at this moment, that there was nothing to screen 
the reversal of her gloomy prospects : her vision was filled by her 
own release from the Moinperts, and lier molher^s release from 
Sawyer’s Cottage. With a happy curl of the lips, she said — 

“ Will you not see mamma ? I will fetch her.” 

“ Bet us wait a little,” said Grandcourt, in his favouritti attitude, 
having Ms left forefinger and thumb in his waistcoat-pocket, and 
uith his right caressbig his whisker, while he stood near Gwendolen 
and looked at her — ^not unlike a gentleman who has a felicitous 
introduction at an evening narty. 

“Have you anything else to say to me ?” said Gwendolen, 
playfully. 
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“ Yes. — I know having things said to yon is a great bore,'' said 
Grandconrt, rather sympathetically. 

** Not when they are things I like to hear.” 

" Will it bother you to be asked how soon we can be married ? 

‘‘ I think dt will, to-day,” said Gwendolen, putting up her chin 
sauciW. 

“ Not to-day, then, but to-morrow. Think of it before T come 
to-morrow. In a fortnight — or three weeks — as soon as possible.” 

Ah, you think you wdll be tired of my company,” said Gwen- 
dolen. I notice w'hen people are married the husband is not so 
much with his wife as when they were engaged. But perhaj)s I 
shall like that better too.” 

She laughed charmingly. 

“ You shall have whatever you like,” said Grandconrt. 

" And nothing that I don’t like 1 — please say that ; because I 
think 1 dislike what 1 don’t like more than 1 like what I like,” said 
Gwendolen, finding lierself in the woman’s paradise where all her 
nonsense is adorable. 

Grandconrt paused : these were subtilties in w’hich he had much 
experience of nis own. I don’t know — tliis is such a brute of a 
< world, thin^ are always tumitig up that one doesn’t like* I can’t 
always hinder your being bored. If you like to hunt Criterion, I 
can’t hinder his coming down by some’ chance or other.” 

“ Ah, my friend Criterion, how is he ?” 

“ He is outside ; I made the groom ride him, that you might 
see him. He had the side-saddle on for an hour or two yesterday. 
Come to the window and look at him.” 

They could see the two horses being taken slowly round the 
sweep, <and the beautiful creatures, in tneir fine grooming, sent a 
thrill of exultation through Gwendolen. They were the symbols of 
command and luxury, in delightful contrast witli the ugliness of 
poverty and humiliation at which she had lately been looking close. 

" Will you ride Criterion to-morrow ? ” said Grandconrt. " If 
you will, everything shall be arranged.” 

“ I -should like it of all things,” said Gwendolen. “ I want to lose 
r myself in a gallop again. But now I must go and fetch mamma.” 

"Take my arm to the dool^ then,” said Grandconrt, and she 
accepted. Their faces were very near each other, being almost on a 
level, and he was looking at her. She thought his manners as a 
lover more agreeable than any she had seen described. She had no 
alarm lest he meant to kiss her, and wajs so much at her ease,* that 
she suddenly paused in the middle of the room and said, half archly, 
half eamestlv — 

" Oh, while 1 think of it — there is something I dislike that you 
con save me from. I do not like Mr Lush’s company.” 

" You shall not have it. I’ll get rid of him.” 

“ You are not fond of him yourself ? ” 

“ Not in the least. I let him hang on me because he has always 
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been a poor devil,” said Qrandcourt, in an ada^fio of utter indif- 
ference. They got him to tiuvel with me when I was a lad. He 
was alwap that coarse-haired kind of brate — a sort of ci'oss betw'cen 
I a hog and a dikttantej* 

Gwendolen laughed. All that seemed kind and natural enough : 
Grandcourt’s fastidiousness enhanced the kindness. And when they 
reached the door, his way of opening it for her was the ^rfection of 
easy homage. Eeally, she thought, he was likely to be the least dis- 
agreeable of husbands. 

Mrs Davilow was waiting anxiously in her bedroom when Gwen- 
dolen entered, stepped towards her quickly, and kissing her on both 
cheeks said in a low tone, ^^Come down, mamma, and see Mr 
Grand court. I am engaged to him.” 

“ My darling child ! ” said Mrs Davilow, with a surprise that was 
rather solemn than glad. 

“ Yes,” said Gwendolen, in the same tone, and with a quickness 
which implied tliat it was needless to ask questions. “ Everything 
is settled. You are not going to Sawyer^s Cottage, I am not going 
to he inspected by Mrs Mompert, and everything is to be as 1 like. 
So come down with me immediately.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

“ II eat plus ais£ de connoltre riionime en g6n6ral quo de connoitre un liomme co 
particulier. — La. Hoohepoucauld. 

An hour after Grandcourt had left, the important news of Gwen- 
dolen's engagement was known at the Rectory, and Mr and Mrs 
Gascoigne, witli Anna, spent the evening at Offeiidene. 

“My dear, let me congratulate you on having created a strong 
attachment," said tlie Rector. “ Yon look serious, and 1 don't 
wonder at it : a lifelong union is a solemn thing. But from the 
way Mr Grandcourt has acted and sjioken I think we may 
already* see some good arising out of our advei-sity. It has given 
you an opportunity of observing your future husband's delicate 
liberality. 

Mr Gascoigne referred to Ginndcourt's mode of implying that he 
would provide for Mrs Davilow — a i)urt of the love-making which 
Gwendolen had remembered to cite to her mollier with perfect 
accuracy. 

“ But I have no doubt that Mr Grandcourt would have behaved 
quite as handsomely if you hatT not gone away to Germany, GwtJii- 
ctolcn, and had been engaged to liim, as you no doubt niiglii liave 
been, more than a month ago," said Mrs Gascoigne, feeling iliut she 
liad to discharge a duty on this occasion. “ But now there is no 
more room for caprice ; indeed, I trust you have no inclination to 
any. A woman has a great debt of gratitude to a man who j^er- 
severes in making her such an offer. But no doubt you feel 
luoperly." 

‘.I am not at all sure that T do, aunt,” sai<l Gwendolen, with 
saucy gravity. “ I don’t know everything it is proper lo feel on 
being engaged." 

The Rector patted her shoulder and smiled as at a bit of innocent 
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naughtiness, and his wife took his behaviour as an indication UtiaJt 
she was not to be displeased. As for Anna, she kissed Gwendolen 
and said, “ I do hope you will be happy,” but then sank into the 
background and tried to keep the tears back too. In the late days 
she had been imagining a little romance about Rex — how if he still 
longed for Gwendolen her heart might be softened by trouble into 
love, so that they could .by-and-by be married. And the romance 
had turned to a prayer tW she, Anna, might be able to rejoice like 
a good sister, and only think of being useful in working for Gwen- 
dolen, as long as Rex was not rich. But now she wanted grace to 
rejoice in something else. Miss Merry and the four girls, Alice 
with the high sliovdders, Bertha and Fanny the whisperers, and 
Isabel the listener, were all present on this family occasion, when 
everything seemed appropriately turning to the honour and glory of 
Gwendolen, and real life was as interesting as “ Sir Charles Gran- 
dison.” The evening passed chiefly in decisive remarks from the 
Rector, in answer to conjectures from the two elder ladies. Accord- 
ing to him, the case was not one in w'hich he could think it his duty 
to mention settlements : everj^thing must, and doubtless w^ould 
safely be left ti) Mr Grandcourt. 

“ I should like to know exactly 'what sort of places Ryelands 
and Gadsmere are,” said Mrs Davilow. 

“ Gadsmere, I believe, is a secondary place,” said Mr Gascoirae ; 
“ but Ryelands 1 know to be one of our finest seats. The partt is 
extensive and the woods of a veiy valuable order. The house w^as 
built by Inigo Jones, and the ceilings are painted in the Italian 
style. The estate is said to be worth twelve thousand a-year, and 
there are two livings, one a rectory, in the gift of the Graudeourts. 
There may be some burthens on the land. Still, Mr Grandcourt 
was an only child.” 

“ It would be most remarloible,” said Mrs Gascoigne, “if he were 
to become Lord Stannery in addition to evejy thing else. Only 
think : there is the Grandcourt estate, the Mallinger estate, and the 
baronetcy, and the peerage,” — she Avas marking off the items on her 
fingers, and paused on the fourth while she added, “ hut they say 
there will be no land coming to him with the peerage.” It seemed 
a jiity there W'as nothing for the fifth finger. 

“ The peerage,” said the Rector, judiciously, “ must he regarded 
as a remote chance. There are two cousins between the present 
peer and Mr Orandcouit. It is certainly a serious reflection how 
death and other causes do sometimes concentrate inheritances on 
one man. But an excess of that kind is to be deprecated. To be 
Sir Mallinger Grandcourt Mallinger — I suppose that will be his 
style — Avith the corresponding properties, is a A^aluable talent 
enough for any m^ to have committed to him. Let us hope it will 
be W’ell used.” 

“ And what a position for the wife, Gwoiulolen ! ” said Mrs Gas- 
coigne ; “a great /siesponsibility indeed. But you must lose no 
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time in writing to Mra Mompert, Henry. It is a good thing that 
you have an engagement of marriage to offer as an excuse, else she 
might feel offendS. She is rather a high woman.” 

am rid of that horror,” thought Gwendolen, to whom the 
name of Mompert had become a sort of Mumbo-jumbo. She w'as \ 
very silent through the evening, and that night could hardly sleep 
at all in her little white bed. It was a rarity in her strong youth to 
be wakeful ; and perhaps a still greater rarity for her to be careful 
that her mother sliould not know of her restlessness. But her state 
of mind was altogether new : she who had been used to feel sure of 
herself,'and ready to manage others, had just taken a decisive step 
which she had beforehand thought that she would not take— nay, 
perhaps, was bound not to take. She could not go backward now ; 
she lijked a great deal of what lay before her ; and there was 
nothing for her to like if she went back. But her resolution vras 
dogged bv the shadow of that j)Tevioiis resolve which had at first 
come as the undoubting movement of her whole being. While she 
lay on her piUow with wide-open eyes, “ looking on darkness which 
t the blind do see,” she was appalled by the idea that she was going 
to do what she had once stai-ted away from with repugnance. It 
was new to her that a question of right or wrong in her conduct 
should rouse her terror ; she had known no compunction that aton- 
ing caresses and presents could not lay to rest. But here had come 
a moment w'hen something like a new consciousness was awaked. 
She seemed on the edge of adopting deliberately, as a notion for all 
the rest of her life, what she had rashly said in lier bitterness, when 
her discovery had driven her away to Leubronn : — that it did not 
signify what she did ; she had only to amuse herself as best she 
could. That lawlessness, that casting avray of all care for justifica- 
tion, suddenly frightened her : it come to her with the shadowy 
array of possible calamity behind it — calamity which had ceased to 
be a mere name for her ; and all the inhltmted influences of dis-^j^ 
regarded religious teaching, as well as the^deeper impressions of 
something awful and inexorable enveloping her, seemed to con- 
centrate themselves in the vague conception of aven^jing power. 
The brilliant position she had longed for, the imagined freedom she 
would create lor herself in maitiage, the deliverance from the dull 
insignificance of her girlhood — aJl were immediately before her ; 
and yet they had come to her hunger like food with the taint of 
sacrilege ui)on it, which she must snatch with terror. In the dark- 
ness and loneliness of her little bed, her more resistant self could 
not act against the first onslaught of dread after her irrevocable 
decision. That unhappy-faced woman and her children — Grand- 
court and his relations with her — ^kept Repeating themselves in her 
im£^ation like the clinging memory of a disgrace, and gradually 
obliterated all other thought, leaving only the consciousness that 
she had taken those scenes into her life. Her long wakefulness 
seemed a delirium; a faint, faint light penetrated beside the 
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window- curtain ; the chillnesa increased. She could bear it no 
longer, and cried “ Mamma ! ” 

“ Yes, dear,” said Mrs Davilow, immediately, in a wakeful voice. 

“ Let me come to you,” 

She soon went to sleep on her mother’s shoulder, and slept on 
till late, when, dreaming of a lit-up ball-room, she opened her eyes 
on her mother standing by the bedside with a ftTnalf packet in ner 
hand. 

“lam sorry to wake you, darling, but I thought it better to give 
you this at once. The groom has brought Criterion ; he has come 
on another horse, and says he is to stay here.” 

Gwendolen sat up in bed and opened the packet. It was a deli- 
cate little enamelled casket, and inside was a splendid diamond ring 
with a letter which contained a folded bit of coloured paper and 
these words : — 

“ Pray w’ear this ring when I come at twelve in sign of our be- 
trothal. 1 enclose a cheque drawn in the name of Mr Gascoigne, 
for immediate expenses. Of course Mrs Davilow will remain at 
Oflendene, at least for some time. I hope, when I come, you will 
Lave granted me an early day, when you may begin to command 
me at a shorter distance.—Yours devotedly, 

“ H. M. Grandcourt ” 

« 

The cheque was for five hundred pounds, and Gw’cndolen turned 
it towards her mother, wdth the letter. 

“ How very kind and delicate I ” said Mrs Davilow', wdth much 
feeling. “ But I really should like better not to be dependent on a 
Bon-in-ldw. I and the girls could get along very W'ell.” 

“Momma, if you say that again, 1 will not many hkn,” said 
Gwendolen, angrily. 

“ My dear child, I trust you arc not going to marry only for my 
sake,” said Mrs Davilow, deprecatingly. 

Gwendolen tossed her head on the pillow away from her mother, 
and let the ring lie. She w'as irritated at this attempt to take away 
a motive. Peiliaps the deeper cause of her irritation was the con- 
sciousness that she was not going to mon^y solely for her mamma’s 
sake — that she was drawn towtuds the marriage in ways against 
which stronger reasons than her mothei’’B renunciation were yet not 
strong enough to hinder her. She had waked up to the signs that 
she was iirevocably engaged, and all the ugly visions, «the alarms, 
llie. arguments of the night, must be met by daylight, in which 
probamy they would show themselves weak. 

“AVhat I long for is your happiness, dear,” continued Mrs 
Davilow, jdeadingly. “ I will not say anything to vex you. WiU 
you not put on the ring ?” 

For a few moments Gwendolen did not answer, but her thoughts 
w^ere active. At last she raised herself w’ith a determination to do 
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as she would do if elie had started on horseback, and go on with 
spirit, whatever ideas might be running in her head. 

“ I thought the lover always put on the betrothal ring himself,” 
she said, laughingly, slipping the ring on her finger, and looking at 
it with a charming movement of her head. “ I know why he has 
sent it,” she added, nodding at her mamma. 

«Why?” 

He would rather make me put it on than ask me to let him do 
it. Aha ! lie is very proud. But so am I. We shall match each 
other. T should hate a man who went down on his knees, and came 
fawning on me. He really is not disgusting.” 

“ That is very moderate praise, Gwen.” 

“No, it is not, for a man,” said Gwendolen, gaily. “But now I 
must get up and dress. Will you come and do my hair, mamma, 
dear,” she went on, drawing down her mamma’s ficFtS^caress it with 
her own cheeks, “and not be so naughty any more as to talk of 
living in poverty ? You must bear to be made comfortable, even if 
you don’t like it. And Mr Grandcourt behaves perfectly, now, does 
he notr* 

“ Certainlv he does,” said Mrs Davilow, encouraged, and persuadcid 
that after all Gwendolen was fond of her betrothed. She herself 
thought him a man whose attentions vrere likely to tell on a giiTs 
feeling. Suitors must often be judged as words are, by the stand- 
ing and the figure they make in polite socic^ty : it is difficult to 
know much else of them. And all the mother’s anxiety turned, 
not on* Grandcourt’s character, but on Gwendolen’s mood in ac- 
ceding him. 

The mood was necessarily passing through a new phase this morn- 
ing. Even in the hour of making her toihd, she had drawn on all 
the knowledge she had for grounds to justify her marriage. And 
what she most dwelt on wtis the determination, that when she was 
Grandcourt’s wife, she w^ould urge him to the most liberal conduct 
towards Mrs Glasher’s children. 

“ Of what use would it be to her that I should not many him ? 
He could have married her if he had liked; but he did 7tot like. 
Perhaps she is to blame for that. There must be a great deal about 
her that I know nothing o£ - And he must have been good to her 
in many ways, else she would not have wanted to marry him.” 

But that last argument at once began to appear doubtful. Mrs 
Glasher naturally wished to exclude other chUaren who would stand 
between Gmndcourt and her own ; and Gwendolen’s comprehension 
of this feeling prompted another way of reconciling claims. 

“ Perhaps we shall have no children. I hope we shall not. And 
he might leave the estate to the pretty little boy. My uncle said 
that Mr Grandcourt could do as he liked with the estates. Only 
when Sir Hugo Mallinger dies there will be enough for two.” 

This made Mrs Glasher appear quite unreasonable in demanding 
that her boy should be sole neir; and the double property was a 
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eecirnty that Grandcourt’s marriage would do her no wrong, when 
the wife was Gwendolen Harleth with all her proud resolution not 
to be fairly accused. This maiden had been accustomed to think 
i herself blameless : other persons only were faulty. 

It was striking, that in the hold which this argument of her doing 
no wrong to Mrs Glasher had taken on her mind, her i'epugnance to 
the idea of Grandcourt’s past had sunk into a suboidinate feeling. 
The terror she had fell in the night watches at overstepping the 
border of wickedness by doing what she had at first felt to be wrong, 
had dulled any emotions about his conduct. She was thinking ot 
him, whatever he might be, as a man over whom she was going to 
have indefinite power; and her loving Jiim having never been a 
(juestion with her, any agreeableness he had was so much gain. 
Poor Gwendolen had no awe of umnanageable forces in the state of 
matrimony, but regardcnl it as altogether a matter of management, 
in which she would know how to act. In relation to Grandcourt’s 
past she encouraged new doubts whether he were likely to have 
differed much from other men ; and she devised little schemes for 
learning what was expected of men in general. 

But whatever else might be true in the world, her hair was 
dressed suitably for riding, and she went down in her riding-habit, 
to avoid delay before gelling on horseback. She wanted to have her 
blood stin'ed once more w’itli the intoxication of youth, and to recover 
the daring with which she had been used to think of her course in life. 
Already a load w'as lifted off her ; for in dayliglit and activity it was 
less oppressive to have doubts about her choice, than to feel that she 
had no choice but to endure insignificance and servitude. 

‘‘ Go back and make yourself look like a duchess, mamma,” she 
said, turning suddenly as she was going down-stairs. “Put your 

? )int-lace over your head. I must have you look like a xluchess. 
ou must not take things humbly,” 

When Graudcoui-t raised her left hand gently and looked at the 
ring, she said gravely, “ It was very good of you to think of everj - 
thing and send me that packet.” 

“ You will tell me if tnere is anything I forget ? ” he said, keeping 
the hand softly within his own. “ I will do anything you wish.” 

“But I am very unreasonable in my wishes,” said Gwendolen, 
smiling. 

“ Yes, I expect that. Women always are.” 

“ Then I will not be unreasonable,” said Gwendolen, taking away 
her hand and tossing her head saucily. “ I will not be"’ told that I 
am what women always are.” 

“ I did not say that,” said Grandcourt, looking at her with his 
usual gravity. “ You are what no other woman is.” 

“ And what is that, pray ? ” said Gwendolen, moving to a distance 
with a little air of menace. 

Grandcourt made his pause before lie answered. “You are the 
woman I love.” 
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^ Oh what nice speeches ! ’’ said Gwendolen, laughing. The sense 
of that love which he must once have given to another woman under 
stranro circumstances was getting familiar. 

“Give me a nice speech in return. Saj when we are to he 
married.’* 

“ Not yet. • Not till we have had a gallop over the downs. I am 
so thiiety for that, 1 can tliink of nothing else. I wish the hunting 
had begun. Sun^y the twentieth, twenty-seventh, Monday, Tues- 
day.” Gwendolen W'as counting on lier fingers with the prettiest nod 
while she looked at Grandcourt, and at last swept one palm over the 
other while she said triumphantly, “ It will begin in ten days ! ” 

“ Let us be married in ten days, then,” said Grandcourt, “ and w'e 
shall not be bored about the stables.” 

“ What do women always say in answer to that ? ” said Gwendolen, 
mischievously. 

“ They agi'ee to it,” said the lover, rather off his guard. 

“ Then I will not ! ” said Gwendolen, taking up her gauntlets and 
putting them on, while she kept her eyes on lum with gathering fun 
in them. • 

The scene was pleasant on both sides. A cruder lover would have 
lost the view of lier pretty ways and attitudes, and spoiled all by 
stupid attempts at caresses, utterly destructive of drama. Grandcourt 
preferred the drama ; and Gwendolen, left at case, found her spirits 
rising continually as she played at reigning. Perhaps if Klesmer 
had seen more of her in this unconscious kind of acting, instead of 
when she was trying to be theatrical, he might have rated her chance 
higher. 

When they had had a glorious gallop, however, she was in a state 
of exhilaration that disposed her to think well of hastening the mar- 
riage wWch would make her life all of a piece with this sidendid 
kind of enjoyment. She 'would not debate any more about an act 
to which she had committed herself ; and she consented to fix the 
wedding on that day three weeks, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
fulfilling the customary laws of the trousseau. 

Lush, of course, was made aware of the engagement by abundant 
signs, without being formally told. But he expected some communi- 
cation as a consequence of it, and after a few days he became rather 
impatient under Grandcourt’s silence, feeling sure that the change 
would affect his personal prospects, and wishing to know exactly how. 
His tactics no longer included any opposition — ^which he did not love 
for its o>vn *^ke. He might easily cause Grandcourt a great deal of 
annoyance, but it would be to his own injury, and to create annoy- 
ance was not a motive "with him. Miss Gwendolen he would cer- 
tainly not have been sorry to frustrate a little, but — after all there 
was no knowing what would come. It was nothing new that Grand- 
court should show a perverse wilfulness ; yet in liis freak about this 
girl he struck Lush rather newly as something like a man who W’as 
fey — ^led on by an ominous fatality ; and that one bom to his fortune 
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fikould make a worse business of his life than was necessary, seemed 
really pitiable. Having protested against the marriage, Liisli had 
a second-sight for its evil consequences. Grandcourt had been takmg 
the pains to write letters and give orders himself instead of eniplo^ig 
Lush ; and appeared to be ignoring his usefulness, even choosing, 
against the habit of years, to breakfast alone in his dressing-room. 
But a tSte-d-tSte was not to be avoided in a house empty of guests \ 
and Lush hastened to use an ojmortunity of saying — it was one day 
after dinner, for there wero difficulties in Grandcourt’s dining at 
Olfendene — 

“ And when is the marriage to take jilace ? ” 

Grandcourt, wdio drank little wine, had left the table and was 
lounging, -while he smoked, in an easy-chair near the hearth, wdiere 
a fire of oak bouglis was gaping to its glowing depths, and edging 
them with a delicate tint of ashes delightful to behold. The chair 
of red-brown velvet brocade w'as a becoming background for his pale- 
tinted well-cqt features and exquisite long hands ; omitting the cigar, 
you might have imagined him a portrait by Moroni, who would have 
I'endered wonderfully the impenetrable gaze and air of distinction ; 
and a portrait by that great master would have been quite as lively 
a companion as Grandcourt was disposed to be. But he answered 
without unusual delay. 

“ On the tenth.” 

1 suppose you intend to remain here.” 

'' We shall go to lly elands fth- a little while ; but we shall return 
here for the sake of the hunting.” 

After this word there was the languid inarticulate sound freauent 
with Grandcourt wlien he m(3ant to continue speaking, and Lush 
waited for something more. Nothing came, and lie was going to put 
another question, when the inarticulate sound began again and in- 
troduced the mildly-uttered suggestion — 

“ You liad better make some new arraimement for yourself.” 

“ What ! I am to cut and nui ? ” said Lush, prepared to be good- 
tempered on the occasion. 

“ Something of that kind,” 

The bride objects to me. I Lope she will make up to you for 
the want of my services.” 

I can't help your being so damnably disagreeable to w'omen,” • 
said Grandcourt, in sootliiii" apolog}\ 

“To one woman, if you pease.” 

“ It makes no difference, since she is the one in question.” 

“ I suppose I am not to be turned adrift after fifteen years witMbut 
some provision.” 

“ You must have saved sometliing out of me.” 

“ Deuced little. I have often saved something for you.” 

“ You can have ihree hundred a-year. But y’ou must live-in town 
and be ready to look after things lor me when I want you. I shall 
be rather hard up.” 
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“ If you are not going to ha at Ryelands this winter, I might run 
down there and let you know how Swinton goes on.” 

“ If yon like. I don’t care a toss where you are, so that you keep 
out of sight.” 

‘‘Much obliged,” said Lush, sible to tak^iilie affair more easily 
than he had ‘expected. He was supported by the secret belief that 
he should by-and-by be wanted as much as ever. 

“ Perhaps you will not object to packing up as soon as possible,” 
said Grandcourt. “ The Torringtons are coming, and Miss Harletli 
will be riding over here.” 

“ With all iriy heart. Can’t I be of use in going to Gadsmere ? ” 

"No. I am going myself.” 

" About your being rather hard up. Have you thought of that 
plan ” 

“Just leave me alone, will you?” said Grandcourt, in his lowest 
audible tone, tossing his cigar into the fire, and rising to walk away. 

He spent the evening in the solitude of the smaller drawing-room, 
where, with various new publications on the table, of the kind a 
gentleman may like to have at hand without touching, he employed 
himself (as a philosopher might liave done) in sitting meditatively 
on a sofa and abstaining from literature — political, comic, cynical, 
or romantic. In this way hours may pass surprisingly soon, without 
the arduous invisible chase of philosophy ; not from love of thought, 
but from hatred of efl^ort — ^from a state of the inward world, soijie- 
thing like premature age, where the need for action lapses into a 
mere image of what has been, is, and may or might be ; where im- 
pulse is bom and dies in a phantasmal world, pausing in injection 
even of a shadowy fultilmcnt. Tliat is a condition which often 
comes with whitening hair; and sometimes, too, an intense o>>stiiiacy 
and tenacity of rule, like the main tnuik of an exorbitant egoism, 
conspicuous in proportion as the varied susceptibilities of younger 
years are stripped aw’ay. 

But Grandcourt’s hair, though he had not much of it, was of a fine 
sunny blond, and his moods were not entirely to be explained as ebb- 
ing eneigy. We mortals have a strange spiritual chemistry going on 
within us, so that a lazy stagnation or even a cottony milkiness may 
be preparing one knows not what ’biting or explosive material. The 
navvy waking from sleep and without malice heaving a stone to 
crush the life out of his still sleeping comrade, is understood to lack 
the trained motive which makes a character fairly calculable in its 
actions ; buu by a roundabout course even a gentleman may make 
of himself a chancy personage, raising an uncertainty as to what ho 
m&y do next, which sadly spoils companionship. 

Grandcourt’s thoughts this evening were like the circlets one 
sees in a dark pool continually dying out and continually started 
again by some impulse from below the surface. The deeper central 
impulse came from the image of Gwendolen ; but the thoughts it 
stirred would be imperfectly illustrated by a reiference to the amatory 
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poets of all ages. It was characteristic that he got none of his satis- 
faction from the belief that Gwendolen was in love with him ; and 
that love had overcome the jealous resentment which had made her 
run away from him. On the contrary, he believed that this girl was 
rather exceptional in riie fact that, in spite of his assiduous atten- 
tion to her, she was not in love with him ; and it seemed to him 
very likely that if it had not been for the sudden poverty which had 
come over her family, she would not have accepted him. From the 
very first there had been an exasperating fascmation in tlie tricksi- 
ness with which she had — not met his advances, but — wheeled away 
from them. She had been brought to accept him in spite of evenr- 
thing — brought to kneel down like a horse under training for the 
arena, thoutm she might have an objection to it all the while. On 
the whole, Grandcourt got more ])leasure out of this notion than he 
could have done out of winning a girl of whom he was sure that she 
had a strong inclination for him pemonally. And yet this pleasure 
in mastering*reluctance flourished along wdth the habitual persuasion 
that no woman whom he favoui*ed could be quite hidiflerent to his 
personal influence ; and it seemed to him not unlikely that by-and- 
riy Gw^endolen might be more enamoured of him than he of her. 
In any case she would have to submit ; and he enjoyed thinking of 
lier as his future 'wife, whose pride and spirit were suited to com- 
mand every one but himself. He had no taste for a woman who 
w'as.all tendeniess to him, full^of petitioning solicitude and willing 
obedience. He meant to be master of a W'oman who would have 
liked to miister him, and 'who perhaps would have been capable of 
mastering another man. 

Lush, naving failed in his attempted reminder to Grandcourt, 
thought it w'ell to communicate with Sir Hugo, in whom, (is a man 
having perhaps interest enough to command tlie bestowal of some 
place wmere tlie ivork was light, gentlemanly, and not ill-paid, he 
was anxious to cultivate a sense of Mendly obligation, not feeling at 
all secure against the future need of such a place. He wrote the 
lollowing letter, and addressed it to Park Lane, whither he knew the 
family had retunied from Leubromi: — 

“My dear Sir Hugo, — Since we came home the marriage has 
been absolutely decided on, and is to take place in less than three 
wrecks. It is so far the worse for him that her mother has lately 
lost all her fortune, and he will have to find supplies. Grandcourt, 
I know, is feeling the want of cash ; and unless some other plan is 
resorted to, he will be raising mon^ in a foolish way. I am going 
to leave Diidow immediately, and I shall not be able to start the 
topic. What I should advise is, that Mr Deronda, M^ho I know has 
your confidence, should propose to come and pay a short visit here, 
according to invitation (there are going to be other people in the 
house), and that you should* put him fully in possession of your 
wishes and the possible extent of your offer.* Then, that he should 
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introduce the subject to Grondcourt so os not to imply that you 
suspect any particular want of money on his part, but only that 
there is a strong wishuon yours. What I have formerly said to him 
has been in the way of a conjecture that you might be willing. to 
give a good gum for ids chance of Diplow ; but if Mr Deronda came 
armed with a detiidte offer, tliat would take another sort of hold. 
Ten to one he will not close for some time to come ; but the pro- 
posal will have got a stronger lodgment in his mind ; and though at 
present he has a great notion of the hunting here, I see a likelihood, 
under the circumstances, that he will get a distaste for the neigh- 
bourhood, and there will be the notion of the money sticking by lum 
without being urged. I would bet on your ultimate success. As I 
am not to be exiled to Siberia, but am to be witldn call, it is possible 
that, by-and-by, I may be of more service to you. But at present I 
can think of no medium so good as Mr Deronda. Kotlung puts 
Grandcourt in worse humour tlian having the lav^era thrust their 
paper under his nose uninvited. 

“ Trusting that your visit to Leubronn has nut you in excellent 
condition for the winter, I remain, my dear Six Hugo, yours very 
faithfully, Thomas Cranmer Lush.” 

Sir Hugo, having received this letter at breakfast, handed it to 
Deronda, who, though he had chambers in town, was somehow hardly 
ever in them. Sir Hugo not being contented without him. The 
chatty baronet would have liked a young companion oven if there 
had been no peculiar reasons for attachment between them: one 
with a fine harmonious unspoiled face fitted to keep up a cheerful 
view of posterity and inlieritance generally, notwithstanding par- 
ticular ^disappointments ; and his affection for Deronda was not 
diminished by the deep-lying tliough not obtrusive difference in 
their notions and tastes. Pe^aps it was all the stronger ; acting as 
the same sort of difference does between a man and a woman in 
giving a piquancy to the attachment which subsists in spite of it. 
Sir Hugo did not think unapprovingly of himself ; but he looked at 
* men and society from a liberm-menagerie point of view, and he had 
a certain pride in Deronda^ differing from him, which, if it had 
\ found voice, might have said — **^You see this fine young fellow — 
•not such as you see every day, is he 1 — ^lie belongs to me in a sort of 
way, I brought him up from a child ; but you •would not ticket him 
. off easily, he has notions of his own, and he's as far as fhe poles 
asunder from what I was at his age.” This state of feeling was kept 
up by the mental balance in Deronda, who was moved by an affec- 
tionateness such as we are apt to call feminine, disposing him to 
I yield in ordinary details, while he had a ceii;ain inflexibility of judg- 
S ment, an independence of opinion, held to be rightfully masculine. 

When he had read the letter, he returned it without speaking, 
inwardly wincing under Lushes mode of attributing a neutral use- 
I fulness to him in the family affairs. 
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“What do you say, Dan ? It would be pleasant enough for you. 
You have not seen the place for a good many years now, and you 
might have a famous run with the harriers if* you went down next 
week,” said Sir Hugo. 

** 1 should not go on that account,” said Deronda, buttering his 
bread attentively. He had an objection to this transparent kind of 
/ persuasiveness, wliich all intelligent animals are seen to treat with 
f indifference. If he went to Diplow he should be doing something 
disa^eable to oblige Sir Hugo. 

“I think Lush's notion is a good one. And it would be a pity to 
lose the occasion.” 

“ That is a different matter — if you think my ^ing of importance 
to your object,” said Deronda, still with that moofness of manner 
which implied some suppression. He knew that the baronet had set 
his heart on the affair. 

“Why, you will see the fair gambler, the Leubronn Diana, I 
shouldn’t wonder,” said Sir Hugo, gaily. “We shall have to invite 
her to the Abbey, when they are married, Louisa,” he added, turning 
to Lady Mallinger, as if she too had read the letter. 

“ I cannot conceive whom you mean,” said Lady Mallinger, who in 
fact had not been listening, her mind having been taken up with her 
first sips of coffee, the objectionable cuff of her sleeve, and the neces- 
sity of cariying Theresa to the — innocent and partly laudable 

preoccupations, as the gentle lady’s usually were. Should her ap- 

E uce be inquired alter, let it be said that she had reddish blond 
the hair of the period), a small Roman nose, rather prominent 
blue eyes and delicate eyelids, with a figure which her thinner 
friends called fat, her hands showing curves and dimples like a mag- 
nified baby’s. 

“ I mean that Orandcourt is going to marry the girl you saw at 
Leubronn — don’t you remember her — the Miss Harleth who used to 
play at roulette.” 

“ Dear me ! Is that a good match for him ? ” 

“ That depends on the sort of goodness he wants,” said Sir Hugo, 
smiling. “However, she and her friends have nothing, and she will 
bring him expenses. It’s a good match for my purposes, because if 
^ I am willing to fork out a sum of money, he may be willing to give 
up his chance of Diplow, so that we shall have it out and out, and 
when I die you will have the consolation of going to the place you 
would like to go to — wherever I may go.” " 

“ I wish you w^ould not talk of dying in that light way, dear.” 

“ It’s rather a heavy way, Lou, for I shall have to pay a heavy 
sum — forty thousand, at least.” 

“ But why are we to invite them to the Abbey ? ” said Lady Mal- 
linger. “ I do not like women who gamble, like Lady Cragstone.” 

“ Oh, you will not mind her for a week. Besides, she is not like 
Lady Cragstone because she gambled a little, any more than 1 am 
like a broker because I’m a Whig. I want to keep Orandcourt in 
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good humour, and to let him see plenty of this plaoe, that he may 
Slink the less of Diplow. 1 don^t know yet whether 1 shall get him 
to meet me in this matter. And if Dan were to go over on a visit 
t there, he might hold out the bait to him. It would be doing me a 
great services’’ This was meant for Deronda. 

Daniel is not fond of Mr Grandcourt,' I think, is he ? ” said Lady 
Mallinger, looking at Deronda inquiringly. 

“ There is no avoiding everybody one doesn’t happen to be fond 
of,” said Deronda. " I will go to Diplow — I don’t know that I have 
anytWg better to do — since Sir Hugo wishes it.” 

“ That’s a trump ! ” said Sir Hugo, well pleased. “ And if you 
don’t find it veiy pleasant, it’s so much experience. Nothing used 
I to come amiss to me when I was young. You must see men and 
1 manners.” 


Yes ; but I have seen that man, and something of his manners 
too,” said Deronda. 

“ Not nice manners, I think,” said Lady Mallinger. 

Well, you see they succeed with your sex,” said Sir Hugo, pro- 
vokingly. “ And he was an uncommonly goo(l-looking fellow nmeii 
he was two or three and twenty — ^like his father. He doesn’t take 
after Ids father in manydng the heiress, though. If he had got Miss 
Arrowpoint and my land too, confound him, he would hav^ had a 
line principality.” 

Deronda, in anticipatin^v the projected visit, felt less disinclination 
than when consenting to it. The drama of that girl’s marriage^diil 
interest him : what he had heard through Lush of her having run 
away from the suit of the man she was now going to take as a hus> 
band, had thrown a new sort of light on her gambling ; and it was 
probably the transition from that fevered wnrldliness into poverty 
which had urged her acceptance w here she must in some way have 
felt repulsion. All tliis implied a nature liable to diificulty and 
struggle — elements of life wliich had a predominant attraction for 
his sympathy, due perhaps to his early pain in dwelling on the con- 
jectured story of his own existence. Persons attracted him, as Hans 
Meyrick had done, in proportion to the possibility of his defending 
them, rescuin*^ them, telling -upon their lives with some sort of 
redeeming influence ; and he had to resist an inclination, easily 
^counted for, to withdraw coldly from the fortunate. But in the 
movement w'hich had led him to redeem Gw'endolen’s necklace for 
her, and Which was at work in him still, there was something 
beyond his habitual compassionate fervour — something due to the 
fascination of her womaniiood. He was verv open to that soit of 
charm, and mingled it with the consciously iJtopian pictures of his 
own future ; yet any one able to trace the folds oi his character 
might have conceived that he would be more likely than many less 
passionate men to love a woman writhout telling her of it. Sprinkle 
food before a delicate-eared bird ; there is nothing he would more 
willingly take, yet he keens aloof, because of lus sensibility to 
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checks which to you are imperceptible. And one man differs from 
another, as we all differ from the Bosjesman, in a sensibility to 
checks, that come from variety of needs, spiritual or other. It 
seemed to foreshadow that capability of reticence in Deronda that 
his imagination was much occupied with two women, to neither of 
whom would he have held it possible that he should ever make love. 
Hans Meyrick had laughed at him for having something of the 
knight-errant in his disposition ; and he ivould have found his proof 
if he had known what was just now going on in Deronda’s mind 
about Mirah and Gwendolen. 

He wrote without delay to announce the visit to Diplow, and 
received in reply a polite assurance that his coming would give 
great pleasure. That was not altogether untrue. Grandcourt 
thought it probable that the visit was prompted by Sir Hugo’s 
desire to court ‘ him lor a purpose which he did not make up his 
mind to resist ; and it was not a disagreeable idea to him that this 
fine fellow, \|’hom ho believed to be his cousin under the rose, would 
witness, ])erhaps with some jealousy, Ilenleigh Mallinger Grand* 
court play the commanding part of betrothed lover to a splendid 
girl whom the cousin had already looked at with admiration. 

Grandcourt himself was not jealous of anything unless it threat- 
ened his mastery — which he did not think himselflikely to lose. 


CHAPTEE XXIX. 


** SuTply whoever speaks to ino in the riglit voice, 
liiin or her 1 shall folUnv, 

Ah tlio water follows the moon, silentl}’, 
witlrfluid steps anywhere around Uie globe.” 

—Walt Whitman. 

" Now my cousins arc at Diplow,” said Grandcourt, “ will you go 
there? — to-morrow? The carriage shall come for Mrs Davilow. 
You can tell me what you would like done in the rooms. Things 
must be put in decent order while we are away at Kyelancls. And 
to-morrow is the only day.” 

He was sitting sideways on a sofa in the drawing-room at Offen- 
dene, one hand and elbow resting on the back, and the other hand 
thrust between his crossed knees — ^in the attitude of a man who is 
much interested in watching the person next to him. Gwendolen, 
who had always disliked needlework, had taken to it with apparent 
zeal since her engagement, and now held a piece of white em oroid- 
es which on examination would have shown many false stitches, 
rinriiig the last eight or nine days their hours had been chiefly spent 
on horseback, but some margin had always been left for this more 

Q 
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difficult sort of companionship, which, however, Gwendolen had not 
found disagreeable. She was veiy well satisfied with Grandcourt. 
His answers to her lively (questions about what he h^ seen and 
done in his life, bore drawling very well. From the first she had 
noticed that knew what to say ; and she was constantly feeling 
not only that he had nothing of the fool in his composition, but that 
by some subtle means he communicated to her the impression that 
all the folly lay with other people, who did what he did not care to 
do. A man who seems to have been able to command the best, has 
a sovereign j)ower of depreciation. Then Grandcourt's belmviour os 
a lover had hardly at all passed the limit of an amorous homage 
which was inobtnisive as a wafted odour of roses, and spent all its 
effect in a gratified vanity. One day, indeed, he had kissed not her 
eheek but her neck a little below her ear ; and Gwendolen, taken 
by surprise, had started up with a marked agitation which made 
him nse too and say, I beg your pardon-^id I annoy you ? ” 
“ Oh, it was nothing,” said Gwendolen, rather afraid of herself, 
** only I cannot bear — to be kissed under my ear.” She sat down 
again with a little playful laugh, but all the while she felt her heart 
beating with a vague fear : she was no longer at liberty to flout him 
as she had flouted poor Rex. Her agitation seemed not uncompli- 
mentary, and he hsm been contented not to transgress again. 

To-day a slight rain hindered riding ; but to compensate, a pack* 
age had come from London, and Mi-s Davilow had just left the room 
after bringing in for admiration the beautiful things (of Grandcourt’s 
ordering) wluch lay scattered about on the tables. Gwendolen M'as 
Must then enjoying the sceneiy of her life. She let her hands fall on 
her lap and said with a pretty air of perversity— 

" Why is to-morrow the only day r* 

“Because the next day is the first with the hounds,” said 
Grandcourt. 

“ And after that 1 ” 


“ After that I must go away for a couple of days — it’s a bore — but 
I shall go one day and come back the next.” Grandcourt noticed a 
change in her face, and releasing his hand from under his knees, 
he laid it on hers and said, “ You object to my going away ?” 

“ It is no use objecting,” said Gwendolen, coldly. She was resist- 
iim to the utmost her temptation to tell him that she suspected to 
whom he was going — and the temptation to make a clean breast, 
speaking without restraint. 

“ Yes it is,” said Grandcourt, enfolding her hand. “ I will put off 

O And I will travel at night, so as only to be away one day.” 

ought that he knew the reason of what jfie inwardly called this 
bit of temper, and she was particularly fascinating to him at this 
moment. 

“ Then don’t put off going, but travel at night,” said Gwendolen, 
feeling that she could command him, and finding in this peremptori- 
ness a small outlet for her irritation. 
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“ Then you will go to Diplow to-morrow ? ” 

Oh yes, if you wish it,” said Gwendolen, in a high tone of care- 
less assent. Her concentration in other feelings had really hindered 
her from taking notice that her hand was being held. 

“ How you treat us poor devils of men ! *’ said Graiidcourt, lower- 
ing his tone. “ We are always getting. the worst of it.” 

« Are you ? ” said Gwendolen, in a tone of inquiry, looking at him 
more naively than usual. She longed to believe this commonplace 
badinage as the serious truth about her lover : in that case, she too 
ivas justified. If she knew everything, Mrs Glosher would appear 
more blamable than Grandcourt. ^^Are you always getting the 
worst 1” 

“ Yes. Are you as kind to me as I am to you ? ” said Grandcourt, 
looking into her eyes with his narrovr ga2c. 

Gwendolen felt herself stricken. She was conscious of having 
received so much, that her sense of command W’as checked, and sank 
away in the ] perception that, look around her as she might, she could 
not turn back : it w'as as if she liad consented to mount a chariot 
where another held the reins ; and it was not in her nature to leap 
out in the eyes of the W'oiid. She had not consented in ignorance, 
and all she could say now would be a confession that she had not 
been ignorant. Her right to cx])lanation "was gone. All she had to 
do now w^as to adjust liei’self, so that the R]>ikes of that unwilling 
penance wdiich conscience imposed should not gall her. With a sort 
of mental shiver, she resolutely changed her mental attitude. There 
had been a little pause, during 'which she had not turned away her 
eyes ; ami "with a sudden bretik into a smile, she said — 

“ If I were as kind to you as you are to me, that would spoil your 
generosity : it 'would no longer be as great as it could be — apd it is 
that now.” 

“ Then I am not to ask fur one kiss,” said Grandcourt, contented 
to ])ay a large price for this new kind of love-making, which intro- 
duce<l marriage hy the finest contrast. 

“ Not one ! ” said Gw^endolen, getting saucy, and nodding at him 
diHaiitly. 

He lifted her little left hand to his lips, and then released it 
respectfully. Clearly it was faint jiraisc to say of him that he was 
not disgusting : he w'as almost charming ; and she felt at this 
moment that it w’^as not likely she could ever have loved another 
man better than this one. His reticence gave her some inexplicable, 
delightful consciousness. 

Apropos,” she said, taking up her w’^ork again, " is there any one 
besides Captain and Mrs Torrington at Diplow ? — or do you leave 
them Ute-d-Utef I suppose he converses in cigars, and she answers 
with her chignon.” 

“ She has a sister with her,” said Grandcourt, with his shadow of 
a smile, and there are two men besides— one of them you know, 
I believe.” 
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“ Ah, then, I have a poor opinion of him,” said Gwendolen, shak- 
ing her head. 

“You saw him at Leubronn — ^young Deronda— a young fellow 
■with the Mallingers.” 

Gwendolen felt as if her heart were making a sudden gambol, and 
her fingers, which tried to keep a firm hold on her work, got cold. 

“ I never spoke to him,” she said, dreading any discernible change 
in herself. “ Is he not disagreeable ?” 

“ No, not particularly,” said Grandcourt, in his most languid way. 
“ He thinks a little too much of himself. I thought he had been 
introduced to you.” 

“No. Some one told me his name the evening before I came 
away ; tliat was all. What is he ? ” 

“ A sort of ward of Sir Hugo Mallingcr’s. Nothing of any con- 
sequence.” 

“ Oh, poor creature ! How very unpleasant for him ! ” said Gwen- 
dolen, speaking from the lip, and not meaning any sarcasm. “ I 
wonder if it has left off raining ! ” she added, rising and going to 
look out of the window. 

Happily it did not rain the next day, and Gwendolen rode to 
Diplow on Criterion as she had done on that former day when she 
returned with her mother in the carriage. She always felt the more 
daring for being in her riding-dress ; besides having the agreeable 
belief that she looked as well as possible in it — a sustaining con- 
sciousness in any meeting which seems formidable. Her anger 
towards Deronda had changed into a superstitious dread — due, jier- 
haps, to the coercion he had exercised over her thought — lest that 
first interference of his in her life might foreshadow some future 
influence. It is of such stuff that superstitions are commonly made : 
* an intense feeling about ourselves which makes the evening star 
' ahine at us with a threat, and the blessing of a beggar encourage us. 
And superstitious carry consequences which often verify tlieir hope 
or their foreboding. 

The time before luncheon was taken up for Gwendolen by going 
over the rooms with Mrs Torrington and Mrs Davilow ; and she 
thought it likely that if she saw Deronda, there would hardly be 
need for more than a bow bet'ween them. She meant to notice him 
as little as possible. 

And aiter all she found herself under an inw'aixi compulsion too 
strong for Jier pride. From the first moment of their being in the 
room together, she seemed to herself to be doing nothing but notice 
him ; everything else was automatic perfonnance of an habitual part. 

When he to^ his place at lunch, Grandcourt had said, “De- 
ronda, Miss Harleth tells me you were not introduced to her at 
Leubronn ? ” 

“ Miss Harleth hardly remembers me, T imagine,” said Deronda, 
looking at her quite simply, as they bmved. “ She was intensely 
occupied when I saw her.” 
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Now, did he suppose that she had not suspected him of heiiij^f the 
person who redeemed her necklace ? 

“On the contrary. I remember you veiy well,” said Gwendolen, 
feeling rather neiwous, but governing herself and looking at him in 
return with new examination. “ You did not approve of my playing 
at roulette ” 

“ How did you come to that conclusion ? ” said Deronda, gravely. 

“ Oh, you cast an evil eye on my play^,” said Gwendolen, with a 
turn of her head and a smile. “ I began to lose as soon as you came 
to look on. I had always been winning till then.” 

Kouletle in such a kennel as Leubronn is a horrid bore,” said 
Grandcourt. 

“ I found it a bore Avhen I began to lose,” said Gwendolen. Her 
face was turned towanls Grandcourt as she smiled and spoke, but 
hhe gave a sidelong glance at Deronda, and saw his eyes fixed on her 
with a look so gravely penetrating that it had a keener edge for her 
than liis ironical smile at her losses — a keen(‘,r edge than Klesmcr^s 
judgment. She wheeled hei’ neck round as if she wanted to listen 
to what was being said by the rest, while she was only thinking of 
Deronda. His face had that disturbing kind of form and expression 
which threatens to aflect opinion — as if one’s standanl were somehow 
wrong. (Who has not seen men ^nth faces of this corrective power 
till they frustrated it by speech^ or action ?) His voice, heard now 
for the first time, was to Grandcoiu't’s toneless drawl, which had 
been in her ears every day, as the deep notes of a violoncello to the 
broken discourse of poultry and other lazy gentry in tlie afternoon 
sunshine. Grandcourt, she inwardly conjectured, was perhaps right 
ill saying that Deronda thought too much of himself ; — a favourite 
way of explaining a superiority that humiliates. However, the talk 
turned on the rinderpest and Jamaica, and no more was said about 
roulette. Grandcourt held that the Jamaican negi'O was a beastly 
sort of baptist Caliban ; Deronda said lie had always felt a little with 
Caliban, ^vho naturally had liis own point of view and could sing a 
good song ; Mrs Davilow observed that her father had an estate in 
Harbadocs, but that she herself had never been in the West Indies ; 
Mrs Torrington was sure she should never sleep in her bed if she 
lived among blacks ; her husband corrected her by saying that the 
blacks would be manageable enough if it were not for the*lialf- 
breeds ; and Deronda remarked that the wliites had to thank them- 
selves for the haif-breeds. • 

While this polite pea-shooting was going on, Gwendolen trifled 
with her jelly, and looked at eveiy speaker in turn tliat she might 
feel at ease in looking at Deronda. 

“ I wonder wlifit lie thinks of me really ? He must have felt 
interested in me, else he would not have sent me my necklace. I 
wonder what he thinks of my marriage 1 Wliat notions has he to 
make him so grave about things 'I Why is he come to Diplow 1 ” 

These questions ran in her mind as the voice of an uneasy longing 
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to be judged by Deronda with uumixed admiration— a longing which 
had had its seed in her first resentment at his critical glance. Wliy 
did she care so much about the opinion of this man who was 
‘‘nothing of any cpnsetpience ” ? She nad no time to find the reason 
— she was too much engaged in caring. In the drawing-room, when 
something had called Qrandcourt away, she went quite unprcmedi- 
tatedly up to Deronda, who was standing at a table apart, turning 
over some prints, and said to him — 

“ Shall you hunt to-morrow, Mr Deronda 'I ” 

" Yes, I believe so.” 

“ You don’t object to hunting, then 1 ” 

“ I find excuses for it. It is a sin I am inclined to — when I can’t 
get boating or cricketing.” 

“Do you object to my hunting ?” said Gwendolen, w'ith a sauey 
movement of the chin. 

“ I have no right to object to anything you choose to do.” 

“ You thought you had a right to object to 1113' gambling,” per- 
sisted Gwendolen. 

^ “ I was sorry for it. I am not aware that I told you of my objec- 
tion,” said Deronda, with his usual directness of gaze — a largc-ey(*d 
gravity, innocent of any intention. His eyes had a peculiarity which 
has drawn many men into trouble ; they 'were of a daik 3^5! mild 
intensity, which seemed to express a special interest in every one on 
whom he fixed them, and might easily help to bring on him tliose 
claims which ardently sympathetic people are often creating in the 
minds of those who need help. In mendicant fashion, we make the 
goodness of others a reason for exorbitant demands on them. That 
sort of effect w-as penetrating Gwendolen. 

“You hindered me from gambling again, she answered. But she 
had no sooner spoken than she blushed over face and neck ; and 
Deronda blushed too, conscious that in the little affiiir of tlie neck- 
lace he had taken a questionable freedom. 

It was impossible to speak further; and she turned away to a 
window, feeling tliat she had stupidly said what she had not meant 
to say, and yet being rather happy that she had plunged into this 
mutual understanding. Deronda also did not dislike it. Gwendolen 
seemed more decidedly attractive than before ; and certainly there 
had been changes going on within hex since that time at Lcubronii : 
the struggle of mind attending a conscious error had wakened some- 
thing like a new soul, which had better, but also worse, possibilities 
than her former poise of crude self-confidence : among the forces she 
had come to dread was something within her that troubled satis- 
faction. 

That evening Mrs Davilow said, “ Was it really so, or only a joke 
of yours, about Mr Deronda’s spoiling your play, Gwen ?” 

Her curiosity had been excited, ana she could venture to ask a 
question that did not concern ]SIr Grandcourt. 
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Oh, it merely happened that he was looking on when I began 
to lose,’* said Gwendolen, carelessly. " I noticed him.” 

“ I don't wonder at that : he is a striking young man. He puts 
me in mind of Italian paintings. One would guess, without being 
told, that there was foreign blood in his veins.” , 

Is there ? ” said Gwendolen. 

“ Mrs Torrington says so. I asked particularly who he was, and 
she told me that his mothei* was some foreigner of high rank.” 

“ His mother ? ” said Gwendolen, rather sliarply. “ Then who was 
his father ? ” 

“ Well — every one says he is the son of Sir Hugo Mallinger, who 
brought him up; though he passes for a ward. She says, if Sir 
Hugo Mallinger could have done as he liked with his estates, he 
would have left them to this Mr Deronda, since he has no legitimate 
son.” 

Gwendolen wiis silent; but her mother observed so marked an 
effect in her face that she was angry wdth lierseH for having repeated 
Mrs Toirington’s gossip. It seemed, on reflection, unsuited to the 
ear of her daughter, for whom Mrs Davilow disliked what is called 
knowledge of trie wor ld ; and indeed she wished that she herself had 
not had any of it thrust upon her. 

An image which had immediately aiisen in Gwendolen’s mind 
was that of the unknown niotheiv~no doubt a dark-eyed woman— 
probably sad. Hardly any face could be less like Deronda’s than 
that represented as Sir Hugo's in a crayon portrait at Diplow. A 
dai'k-eyed beautiful woman, no longer young, had become stuff o’ 
the conscience ” to Gwendolen. 

That night when she had got into her little bed, and only a dim 
light was burning, she said — ^ 

Mamma, have men generally children before they are married ? ” 

"No, dear, no,” said Mrs Davilow. "Why do you ask such a 
question ? " (But she began to think that she saw the why.) 

"If it were so, I ought to know,” said Gwendolen, with some 
indignation. 

"You are thinking of what I said about Mr Deronda and Sir 
Hugo Mallinger. That is a very unusual case, dear,” 

" Does Laciy Mallinger know ? ” 

" She knows cnougn to satisfy her. That is quite clear, because 
Mr Deronda has lived with them.” 

" And people think no worse of him ? ” , 

" Well, of course he is under some disadvantage : it is not as if he 
were Lady Mallinger's son. He does not inherit the property, and 
he is not of any consequence in the world. But people are not 
obliged to know anything about his birth ; you see, he is very well 
received.” 

" I wonder whether he knows about it ; and whether he is amgry 
with his father 1 ” 

" My dear child, why should you think of that ? ” 
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“Why ?” said Gwendolen, impetuously, sitting up in her bed. 
“Haven’t children reason to be angry with their parent's? How 
can they help their parents marrying or not marrying ? ” 

But a consciousness rushed upon her, which made her fall back 
again on her j)illow. It was not only what she would have felt 
months before — ^that she might seem to be reproaching her mother 
for that second marriage of hers ; — what she chiefly mlt now was, 
that she had been led on to a condemnation which seemed to make 
her own marriage a forbidden thing. 

There was no further talk, and till sleep came over her, Gwendolen 
lay struggling witli the reasons against that marriage — reasons which 
pressed upon her newly now that they were unexpectedly mirrored / 
m the story of a man whose slight relations with her had, by some 
hidden affinity, bitten themselves into the most permanent layers of 
feeling. It was characteristic that, with all her debating, she was 
never troubled by the question whether the indefensibleness of her 
marriage did not include the fact that she had accepted Grand court 
solely as the man whom it was convenient for her to marry, not in 
the least as one to whom she would be binding herself in duty. 
Gwendolen’s ideas were pitiably crude ; but many grand difficulties 
ol life are apt to force themselvtis on us in our crudity. And to 
judge wisely I suppose we must know how things appear to the 
unwise; that kind of appearance making the larger part of the 
world’s history. 

In the morning, there was a double excitement for her. She was 
going to. hunt, from which scruples about propriety had threatened 
to hinder her, until it was found that Mrs Torrington was horse- 
woman enough to accompany her : — agoing to hunt for the lirst time 
since her escapade with Rex ; and she was going again to see Deronda, 
in whom^, since last night, her interest had so gatheriKl that she 
expected, as people do about revealed celebrities, to see something 
in nis appeai'ance which she had missed before. What was he going 
to be 1 What sort of life had he before him — ^lie being nothing of 
any consequence? And with only a little difference in events he 
might have been as imporbint as Grandcourt, nay — ^her imagination 
inevitably went in that direction — might have held the ve^ estates 
which Grandcourt was to have? But now, Deronda would probably 
some day see her mistress of the Abbey at Topping, see her bearing 
the title which would have been his own wife’s. These obvious, 
futile thoughts of what might have been, made a new epoch for 
Gwendolen. She, whose unquestioning habit it had been to take 
the best that came to her for less than her own claim, had now to 
see the position which tempted her in a new light, as a hard, unfair 
i^xclusion of others. What she had now heard about Deronda seemed 
to her imagination to throw him into one group with Mrs Glasher 
and her children; before whom she felt herself in an attitude of 
apology — she w’ho had hitherto been surrounded by a group that in 
her opinion had need be apologetic to her. Perhaps Deronda him- 
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self was thinking of these things. Could he know of Mrs Glasher? 
If he knew that she knew, he would despise her ; but he could have 
no such knowledge. Would he, without that, despise her for luariy- 
ing Grandcourt i His possible judgment of her actions was telling 
on her fis importunately as Klesmers judgment of her powers; but 
she found larger room for resistance to a disapjjroval of her maniage, 
because it is easier to make our conduct seem justifiable to ourselves 
than to make our ability strike others. "How can I help it?” is 
not our favourite apology for incompetence. But Gwendolen felt 
some strength in saying — 

" How can I help what other people have done ? Things woulfl 
not come right if I were to turn round now and declare that I would 
not marry Mr Grandcourt.” And such turning round was out of the 
([uestion. The horses in the chariot she had mounted were going at 
full speed. 

This mood of youthful, elated desjjeration had a tidal I'ecurrence. 
She could dJlre anything that lay before her sooner than she could 
choose to go backward into humiliation ; and it w’as even soothing 
to think that there would now be as much ill-doing in the one as in 
the other. But the immediate delightful fact was the hunt, w’here 
she would see Deronda, and where he w'ould see her ; for always 
lurking ready to obtrude before other thoughts about him "was the 
imi)ression that he was verj’’ much interested in her. But to-day 
she w’as resolved not to repeat her folly of yesteixhiy, as if she were 
anxious to say anything to him. Indeed, the hunt would be too 
absorbing. 

And so it was for a long while. Deronda was there, and within 
her sight very often ; hut this only added to the stimulus of a 
[)leasure w'hich Gw'endolcn had only once bcfoi’e taste<l, a^d wliicli 
seemed likely alw ays to give a delight independent of any crosses, 
exce])t such as took away the chance of riding. No accident hap- 
pened to throw them together; the run took them within con- 
venientTeach of home, and in the agreeable sombreness of the gi’ey 
Novem>)er afternoon, with a long stratum of yellow^ light in the 
west, Gw'endolen was i-eturning with the company from Diplow, 
w’ho w'ere attending her on the way to Offendene. Now that the 
sense of glorious excitement was over and gone, she was getting 
irritably disuimointed that she had had no opportunity of speaking 
to Deronda, whom she w'ould not see again, since he was to go aw^ay 
in a couple of days. What w'as she going to say ? Tliat was not 
quite certain. She w^anted to speak to him. Grandcouit was by 
her side ; Mrs Torrington, her husband, and another gentleman in 
iulvaucc ; and Deronda's horse she could hear behind. The wdsh to 
speak to him and have him speaking to her w’as becoming impe- 
rious ; and there was no chance of it unless she simply asserted 
her w’ill and defied everything. Where the order of diings could 
give way to Miss Gwendolen, it must be made to do so. They 
had lately emerged from a wood of pines and beeches, where the 
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twilight stillness had a repressing effect, which increased her impa- 
tience. The horse-hoofs again heard behind at some little distance 
were a growing irritation. She reined in her horse and looked 
behind her ; Grandcourt, after a few paces, also paused ; but she, 
waving her whip and nodding sideways with playful imperiousness, 
said, “ Go on ! I want to speak to Mr Deronda.” 

Grandcourt hesitated ; but that he would have done after any 
proposition. It was an awkward situation for him. No gentleman, 
before marriage, could give the emphasis of refusal to a command 
delivered in this playful wav. He rode on slowly, and she waited 
till Deronda came up. He looked at her witli tacit inquiry, and she 
said at once, letting her hoi*8e go alongside of his — 

“Mr Deronda, you must enlighten my ignorance. I want to 
know why you thought* it 'wrong for me to gamble. Is it because I 
am a woman ? ” 

Not altogether ; but I regretted it the more because you were a 
woman,” said Deronda, with an irrepressible smile. Apparently it 
must be understood between them now that it was he who sent the 
necklace. “ I think it would be better for men not to gamble. It 
is a besotting kind of taste, likely to turn into a disease. Ami, 
besides, there is something revolting to me in raking a heap of 
money together, and internally chuckling over it, “when others are 
feeling the loss of it. I should even call it base, if it were more than 
an exertional lapse. There are enough inevitable turns of fortune 
which force us to see that our gain is another's loss : — that is one of 
the ugly aspects of life. One would like to reduce it as much as one 
could, not get amusement out of exaggerating it.” Deronda’s voice 
had gathered some indignation while he was speaking. 

“ But^ you do admit that we can’t help things,” said Gwendolen, 
with a drop in her tone. The ans'W'er had not been anything like 
wliat she bad expected. “ I mean that things are so in spite of us ; 
we can’t always help it that our gain is another’s loss.” 

Clearly. Because of that, w’e should help it where we can.” 

Gwendolen, biting her lip inside, paused a moment, and then 
forcing herself to speak with an air of playfulness again, said — 

But why should you regret it more because I am a woman 1 ” 

“ Perhaps because we need that you should be better than we are.” 

‘‘ But suppose we need that men should be better than we are,” 
said Qwendoleii, with a little air of “check !” 

“ That ise rather a difficulty,” said Deronda, smiling. “ I suppose 
I should have said, we each of us think it would be better for the 
other to be good.” 

“ You see, I needed you to be better than I was — and yon thought 
so,” said Gwendolen, nodding and laughing, while she put her horse 
forward and joined Grandcourt, w'ho made no observation. 

“ Don’t you want to know what I had to say to Mr Deronda ? ” 
said Gwendolen, w'hose owm pride required her to account for her 
conduct. 
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“ A— no,” eaid Grandcoiirt, coldlj'. 

‘‘ Now that is the first impolite word you have spoken — that you 
don't wish to hear what I had to say,” said Gwendolen, playing at 
a pout. 

“ I wish to hear what you say to me — ^not to othijr men,” said 
Gmndcoiirt. 

“ Then you wish to hear this. I wanted to make him tell me 
why he objected to my gamhling, and he gave me a little sermon.” 

“ Yes — ^but excuse me the senuon.” If Gwendolen imagined that 
Grandcoiirt cared about h<;r spejxking to Deronda, he wished her to 
understand tliat she was mistaken. But he was not fond of being 
told to ride on. She saw^ he %vas piqued, but did not mind. She 
Ijad accomplished her object of speaking again to Deronda before he 
raised his iiat and turned with the rest towards Diplow, while her 
lover attended her to Offendene, w’^here he was to bid farewell before 
a whole day’s absence on the unspecified journey. Grandcourt had 
spoken truth in calling the journey a bore : he W'as going by train 
to Gadsmere. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


No penitence and no confessional ; 

No in’iest ordninn it, yet tJiey're forced to sit 
Amid deep n.slies of their vauishorl years. 

Imagine a rambling, patchy house, the best part built^of grey 
stone, and red-tiled, a round lower jutting at one of the comers, the 
mellowr darkness of its conical roof surmounted by a weather-cock 
making an agreeable object either amidst the gleams and greenth of 
summer or the low-hanging cloiuls and snowy branches of winter : 
till* grounds shady with spreading trees : a great cedar flouiisliing 
on one side, backward some Scotch firs on a broken bank where the 
roots hung naked, and beyond, a rookery ; on the other side a pool 
overhung with bushes, where the w’ater-fow l fluttered and screamed : 
all around, a vast meadow which might be called a park, bordered 
by an old plantation anil guarded by stone lodges winch looked like 
little prisons. Outside the gate the countrjr, once entireiy rural and 
lovely, now black with coal-mines, was chiefly peopled by men and 
bretliren wdth candles stuck in their hats, and wdth a diabolic com- 
plexion which laid them peculiarly open to suspicion in the eyes of 
the children at Gadsmere — Mrs Glasner's four beautiful children, 
who had dwelt there for about three years. Now, in November, 
when the flower-beds were empty, the trees leafless, and the pool 
blackly shivering, one might have said that the place was sombrely 
in keeping with the black roads and black mounds which seemed to 
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put the district in mourning ; — except when the children were play- 
ing on the gravel with the dogs for their conipanions. But Mrs 
Gmsher under her present circumstances liked Gudsmere as well as 
she would have liked any other abode. The complete seclusion of 
the place, which the unattractiveness of the country secured, was 
exacUy to her taste. When she drove her two ponies with a wag- 
gonet full of children, there were no gentry in caniages to be met, 
only men of business in gigs ; at church there vrere no eyes she 
cared to avoid, for the curate’s wdfe and tlie curate himself were 
either ignorant of anything to her disadvantage, or ignored it : 'to 
them she was simply a widow lady, the tenant of Gadsmere; and 
the name of Grandciourt was of little interest in that district com- 
pared udth the names of Fletcher and Gawcome, the lessees of the 
collieries. 

It was full ten years since the elopement f)f an Irish oflicer’s 
beautiful wife with young Grandcoiirt, and a conse<[uent duel wlu're 
the bullets wounded the air only, Iiad made some liLtle^rioise. Most 
of those who remembered the ahair now wondered wdint had become 
of that Mrs Glasher whose beauty and brilliancy had made her 
rather conspicuous to them in foreign places, where she was known 
to be living witli young Grandcoiirt. 

That he should have disentangled himsedf from that connection 
seemed only natural and desirable. As to her it was thought that a 
woman who was understood to have forsaken her (diild along with 
her husband had pi’obably sunk lower, Qraiidcourt had of course 
got wetfry of her. He was much given to th(i pursuit of women : 
but a man in his position would by this time desire to make a suit- 
able marriage with the fair young daughter of a noble house. No 
one talked of Mrs Glasher now, any more than they talkiid of the 
victim in a trial for manslaugliter ten years before : she was a lost 

S »sel after whom nobody would send out an expedition of searcli ; 
t Grandcourt was seen in harbour with his colours Hying, regis- 
ed as seaworthy as ever. 

Yet in fact Grandcourt had never disentangled himself from Mrs 
Glasher. His i)assion for her had been the strongest and most last- 
ing he had ever known ; and fhough it was now as dead as the 
music of a cracked ilute, it had left a certain <luU disposedness, 
which on the death of lier husband three ye^s before had iirompted 
in him a vacillating notion of marrying her, in accordance with the 
understanding often expressed between them during the days of his 
first ardour. At that early time Grandcourt would willingly have 
paid for the freedom to be won by a divorce; but the husband 
would not oblige him, not wanting to be married again himself, and 
not wishing to nave his domestic habits printed in evidence. 

The altered poise which the years had brought in Mra Glasher was 
just the reverse. At first she was comparatively careless about the 
possibility of marriage. It was enough that she hod escaped from a 
disagreeable husband and found a sort of bliss with a lover who had 
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completely fascinated her — ^yoimg, handsome, amorous, and living in 
the best style, with equipage and conversation en swite, of the kind 
to be exi>ected in young men of fortune who have seen everything. 
She was an impassionecf, vivacious woman, fond of adoration, exas- 
perated by five years of marital rudeness ; and the sense of release 
was BO strong upon her that it stilled anxiety for more than she 
actually enjoyed. An equivocal position was of no importance to 
lier then; she had no envy for the honours of a dull disregarded 
wife: the one spot which spoiled her vision of her new pleasant 
world, was the sense that she had left her three-year-old boy, who 
died two years afterwards, and whose first tones saying “ mamma ” 
retained a difference from those of the children that came after. But 
now the years had brought many changes besides those in the con- 
tour of her cheek and throat ; and that Grandcourt should marry her 
liad become her dominant desire. The etpiivocal position which she 
bad not minded about for herself was now telling upon her through 
her children, whom she loved with a devotion charged with the 
added passion of atonement. She had no repentance except in this 
direction. If Grandcourt mamed her, the cliildren would be none 
the woi'se off fur Avliat had passed : they would see their mother in 
a dignitied ]josition, and they would be at no ^sadvantage with the 
world: her son would be made liis fatber^s heir. It was the yearn- 
ing for this rcsidt which gave the supreme importance to Grand- 
court's feeling for her ; her love for him had long resolved itself into 
anxiety that lie should give her the unique, permanent claim of a 
wife, and she expected no other liappiness in marriage than the 
satisfaction of her luatenial love (uid pride — including her pride for 
hei-self in the juesence of her chiblren. For the sake of that result 
she was prepared even with a tragic firmness to endure Mything 
quietly in marriage; and she had had acuteness enough to cherisu 
Grandcourt’s flickering purpose negatively, by not molesting him 
with passionate appeals and with scene-making. In her, as in eveiy 
one else wlio wanted anything of him, his incalculable turns, and his 
tendency to harden under beseecliing, had created a reasonable dread : 
— a slow discovery, of which no presentiment had been given in the 
bearing of a youthful lover with a fine line of face and the softest 
maimers. But reticence had necessarily cost soiuething to this im- 
jMissioned woman, and she was the bitterer for it. There is no 
quailing — even that forced on the helpless and injured — which has 
not an ugly obverse : the withheld sting was gathering v^;pom. She 
was absolutely dependent on Grandcourt ; for though he had been 
always liberal in expenses for her, he had kept eveiy thing voluntaiy 
on his part ; and with the go^ of marriage before her, she would ask 
for nothing less. He had said that he would never settle anything 
except by will ; and when she was thinking of alternatives for the 
future it often occurred to her that, even if she did not become 
Grandcourt^s wife, he might never have a son who would have a 
legitimate claim on him, and the end might be that her son would 
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Le made heir to the best port of his estates. ■ son at that early 
age conld promise to have more of his father’s physique. But her 
becoming Grandcourt’s wife was so far from being an extravagant 
notion of possibility, that even Lush had entertained it, and nad 
said that he prould as soon bet on it as on any other likelihood with 
regard to his familiar companion. Lush, indeed, on inferring that 
Qrandcourt had a preconception of using his residence at Diplow in 
order to win Miss Arrowpoint, had thought it well to fan that pro- 
ject, taking it as a tacit renunciation of the marriage with Mrs 
Glasher, which had long been a mark for the hovering and wheeling 
I of Grandcourt’s caprice. But lK)th prospects had been negatived by 
i Gwendolen’s appearance on the scene ; and it was natirral enough 
for Mrs Glasher to enter vrith eagerness into Lush’s plan of liindering 
that new danger by setting up a barrier in the mind of the girl who 
was being sought as a bride. She entered into it with an eagemess 
which had passion in it as well as purpose, some of the stored-up 
venom delivering itself in that way. « 

After that, she had heard from Lush of Gwendolen’s departure, 
and the probability that all danger from her was got rid of; but 
there had been no letter to tell her that the danger had returned and 
had become a certainty. She had since then written to Grandcourt as 
she did habitually, and he had been longer than usual in answering. 
She was inferring that he might intend coming to Gadsmere at the 
time when he was actually on the way ; and she was not without 
hope — what construction of another’s mind is not strong wishing 
equal to ? — that a certain sickening from that frustrated courtship 
might dispose him to slip the more easily inlo the old track of 
intention. 

Grandcourt had two grave purj)08es in coming to Gadsmere : to 
eonvey the news of his approaching marriage in person, in order to 
make this first difiiculty final ; and to get ironi Lydia his mother’s 
diamonds, which long ago he had confided to lier and wished her to 
wear. Her person suited diamonds and made them look as if they 
were worth some of the money given for them. These particular 
diamonds were not mountains of light — ^they were mere peas and 
haricots for the ears, neck, and. hair; but they were worth some 
thousands, and Grandcourt necessarily wished to have them for his 
wife. Formerly when he had asked Lydia to put them into his 
keeping again, simply on the ground that they would be safer and 
ought to be deposited at the bank, she had quietly but absolutely 
refused, declaring that they were quite safe ; and at last had said. 
If you ever many another woman I will give them up to her : are- 
you going to marry another woman?” At that time Grandcourt 
had no motive which urged him to persist, and he had this gi'ace in 
him, that the disposition to exercise power either by cowing or dis- 
appointing others or exciting in them a rage which they dared not 
express — a disposition wkich was active in him as other propensities 
became languid-— had always been in abeyance before Lydia. A 
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severe interpreter might say that the mere facts of their relation to 
each other, tlie melancholy position of this woman who depended on 
his will, made a standing oanquet for his delight in dominating. 
But there was sonlething else than this in his lorhearance towards 
her: there was the surviving though metamorphosed eifect of the 

E ver she had had over him ; and it was this effect, tte fitful dull 
se towards solicitations that once liad the zest now missing fix)m 
, which had again and again inclined liim to espouse a familiar 
past rather than rouse himself to the expectation of novelty. But 
now novelty had taken hold of him and urged him to make the 
most of it. 

Mrs Glasher was seated in the pleasant room where she habitually 
passed her mornings with her children round her. It had a square 
projecting w'indow and looked on broad gravel and grass, sloping 
towards a little brook that entered the pool. The top of a low 
black cabinet, the old oak table, the chaurs in tawny leather, were 
littered with the children's toys, books, and garden garments, at which 
a maternal lady in pastel looked down from the walls with smiling 
indulgence. Tlie children were all there. The three girls, seated 
round their mother near the window, were miniature portraits of her 
-dark-eyed, delicate-featured brunettes with a rich bloom on their 
checks, their little nostrils and eyebrows singularly finished as if 
they were tiny women, the eldest being barely nine. The boy was 
seated on the carpet at some distance, bending his blond head over 
the animals from a Noah’s ark, admonishing them separately in a 
voice of threatening command, and occasionally licking the spotted 
on^ to see if the colours vrould hold. Josephine, the eldest, was 
having her French lesson; and the others, with their dolls on their 
laps, sate demurely enough for images of the Madonna. Mrs G^heFs 
toilet had been made very carefully — each day now she said to her- 
self that Grandcourt might come in. Her head, which, spite of 
emaciation, had an ineffaceable beauty in the fine profile, crisp 
curves of hair, and clearly-marked ey^ebrows, rose impressively above 
her bronze-coloured silk and velvet, and the gold necklace which 
Grandcourt had first clasped round her neck years ago. Not that 
she had any pleasure in her toilet ; her chief thought of herself seen 
in the glass was, ‘‘ How changed ! ” — but such good in life as re- 
mained to her she would keep. If her chief wish were fulfilled, she 
could imagine herself getting the comeliness of a matron fit for the 
highest rank. The little faces beside her, almost exact redpetions of 
her own, seemed to tell of the blooming curves which had once been 
where now was sunken pallor. But the children kissed the pale 
cheeks and never found them deficient. That love was now the one 
end of her life. 

Suddenly Mrs Glasher turned away her head from Josephine’s 
book and listened. “ Hush, dear! I think some one is coming,” 
Henleigh the boy jumped up and said, “ Mamma, is it the miller 
vrith my donkey I ” 
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He got no answer, and going up to his mamma’s knee repeated his 
question in an insistent tone. But the door opened, and the servant 
uanounced Mr Grandcourt. Mrs Glasher rose in some ^itation. 
Henleigh frowned at him in disgust at his not being ^e miller, and 
the three little girls lifted up their dark eyes to him timidly. They 
had none of them any particular liking ibr this Mend of mamma’s 
— ^in fact, when he had taken Mrs Glasher^s hand and then turned 
to put his other hand on Henlcigh’s head, that energetic scion began 
to oeat the friend’s arm away with his fists. The little girls sub- 
mitted bashfully to be patted under the chin and kissed, but on the 
whole it seemed better to send them into the garden, where they 
were presently dancing and chatting with the dogs on the gravel. 

/ How far are you come ? ” said Mrs Glasher, as Grandcourt put 
away his hat and overcoat. 

“ From Diplow,” he answered slowly, seating himself opposite her 
and looking at her with an unnoting gaze which she noted. 

‘‘ You are tired, then.” 

‘‘No, I rested at the Junction — ^a hideous hole. These railway 
journeys, are always a confounded bore. But I had coffee and 
smoked.” 

Grandcourt drew out his handkerchief, rubbed his face, and in 
returning the handkerchief to his pocket looked at his crossed knee 
and blameless boot, as if any stranger were opposite to him, instead 
of a woman quivering with a suspense which every word and look 
of his was to incline towards hope or dread. But he was really 
occupied with their interview and what it was likely to include. 
Imagine the dififercnce in rate of emotion between this woman whom 
the years had worn to a more conscious dependence and sharper 
eagerness, and this man whom they were dulling into a more and 
more fieutral obstinacy. 

“ I expected to see you — ^it was so long since I had heard from 
you. I suppose the weeks seem longer at Gadsmere than they do 
at Diplow,* said Mrs Glasher. She had a quick, incisive way of 
speaking that seemed to go with her features, as the tone and timbre 
of a viofin go with its form. 

“ Yes," (&awled Grandcourt. “ But you found the money paid 
into the bank.” 

“Oh yes," said Mrs Glasher, curtly, tingling with impatience. 
Always before — at least she fancied so — Grandcourt had taken more 
notice of her and the children than he did to-day. 

“Yes,”' he resumed, playing with his whisker, and at first not 
looking at her, “ the time has gone on at rather a rattling pace with 
me ; generally it is slow enou^. But there has been a good deal 
happening, as you know ” — ^here he turned his eyes upon her. 

“What do I know ? ” said she, sharply. 

He left a pause before he said, without change of manner, “ That 
I was thinking of marrying. You saw Miss Harleth ? ” 

“ She told you that ? ” 
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The pale cheeks looked even paler^ perliaps from the herce bright- 
ness in the eyes above them. 

‘‘No. Lush told me,” was the slow answer. It was as if tlie 
thumb-screw and the iron-boot were being placed by creeping hands 
within sight of the expectant victim. 

“ Good God ! say at once that you are going to marry her,” she 
burst out passionately, her knee shaking and her hands tightly 
clasiMid. 

“ Of course, this kind of thing must happen some time or other, 
Lydia,” said he ; really, now' the thumb-screw was on, not wishing 
to make the pain worse. 

“ You didn’t always see the necessity.” 

“ Perhaps not. I see it nowr.” 

In thpse few undertoned words of Grandcourt’s she felt as absolute 
a resistance as if her thin lingers had been pushing at a fast-shut 
iron door. She knew her helplessness, and shrank from testing it 
by any appeal — shrank from crying in a dead ear and clinging to 
dead knees, only to see the immovable face and feel the rimd limbs. 
She did not weep nor speak : she was too hard pressed by the sudden 
certainty which had as much of chill sickness in it as of thought and 
emotion. The defeated clutch of struggling hope gave her in these 
first moments a horrible sensation. At last she rose writh a spasmodic 
effort, and, unconscious of everytliing but her wretchedness, pressed 
her forehead against the hard cold glass of the window. The chil- 
dren, playing on the gravel, took this as a sign that she wanted 
them, and running forw^ard stood in front of her w'ith their sweet 
faces upturned expectantly. Tliis roused her; she shook her head 
at them, waved them off, and overcome wdth this painful exertion 
sank back in the nearest chair. 

Grandcourt had risen too. He was doubly annoyed — at the scene 
itself, and at the sense that no im])eriousne8B of his could save hint 
from it; but the task had to be gone through, and there was the 
administrative necessity of arranging things so that there should be 
as little annoyance as possible in future. He w'as leaning against 
the corner of the fireplace. She looked up at him and said 
bitterly — 

“ AH this is of no consequence to you. I and tlie children are 
importimate creatures. You wdsh to get away again and be with 
Mias Harieth.” 

“ Don’t make the affair more disagreeable than it need be, Lydia. 
It is of no use to harp on things that can’t be altered. Of course iPs 
deucedly disagreeable to me to see you ma.kiTig yourself miserable. 
IVe taken this journey to tell you what you must make up yqur 
mind to; — ^you and the children will be provided for as usual; — 
and there’s an end of it” 

Silence. She dared not answer. This woman with the intense 
eager look had had the iron of the mother’s anguish in her soul, and 
it had made her sometimes capable of a repression harder than 

R 
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ahrieking and struggle. But underneath the silence there was an 
outlash of hatred and yindictiveness : she wished that the marria^ 
might make two others wretched, besides heiself. Presently he 
went on. 

It will be better for you. You may go on Hvinc here. But I 
tliink of by-and-by settling a good sum on you and the children, 
and you can live where you like. There will be nothing for you to 
complain of then. Whatever happens, you will feel secure. Nothing 
could be done beforehand. Everything has gone on in a hurry.” 

Grandcourt ceased his* slow delivery of sentences. He did not 
€xpect her to thank him, but he considered that she might reason- 
ably be contented; if it were possible for Lydia to be contented. 
She showed no change, and after a minute he said — 

“ You have never heid any reason to fear that I should be illiberal. 
i I don’t care a curse about the money.” 

‘‘ If you did care about it, 1 suppose you would not give it us,” 
sold Lydia. The sarcasm was irrepressible. *• 

. ‘‘That’s a devilishly unfair thing to say,” Grandcourt replied, 
in a lower tone; “and I advise you not to say that sort of thing 
again.” 

“ Should you punish me by leaving the children in beggary ? ” 
In spite of herself, the one outlet of venom had brought the 
other. 

“There is no question about leaving the children in beggary,” 
said Grandcourt, BtHl in his low voice. “ I advise you not to say 
things that you will repent of.” 

“ f am used to repenting,” said she, bitterly. “ Perhaps you will 
repent. You have already repented of loving me*.” 

“ All .this will only make it uncommonly diihcult for us to meet 
again. What friend have you besides me 1 ” 

“ Quite true.” 

The words came like a low moan. At the same moment there 
flashed through her the wish that after promising himself a better 
happiness than that he had had with her, he might feel a misery 
and loneliness which would drive him back to her to find some 
memory of a time when he was young, glad, and hoi>efid. But no ! 
he would go scathless ; it was she who had to suffer. 

With this the scorching words were ended. Grandcourt hiwl 
meant to stay till evening ; he wished to curtail his visit, but there 
was no suitable train earlier than the one he had arranged to go by, 
and he had still to speak to Lydia on the second object of his visit, 
which like a second surgical operation seemed to require on interval. 
Hie hours had to go by ; there was eatiim to be done ; the children 
came in again — all this mechanism of life had to be gone through 
with the dreary sense of constraint which is often felt in domestic 
quarrels of a commoner kind. To Lydia it was some slight relief 
ior her stifled fury to have the cbildmn present : she felt a savage 
glory in their loveliness, as if it would taunt Grandcourt with hia 
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indifference to her and them — a secret darting of venom which was 
strongly imaginative. He acquitted himself with all the advantage 
of a man v^ose grace of bearing has long been moulded on an 
experience of boredom — ^nursed the little Antonia, who sat with her 
hands crossed and eyes upturned to his bald head, which struck her 
as worthy of observation — and propitiated Henleigh by promising 
liim a beautiful saddle and bridle. It was only the two eldest girU 
who had known him as a continual presence ; and the intervening 
years had overlaid their infantine memories with a bashfulness which 
Grandcourt’s bearing was not likely to dissipate. He and Lydia 
occasionally, in the presence of the servants, made a conventional 
remark ; otherwise they never spoke ; and the stagnant thought in 
Grandcourt^s mind all the while was of his own infatuation in having 
given her those diamonds, which obliged him to incur the nuisance # 
of speaking about them. He had an ingrained care for what he held 
to belong to his caste, and about property he liked to be lordly ; 
also he had a consciousness of indignity to himself in having to ask 
for anything in the world. But however he might assert his inde- 
pendence ol Mrs Qlasher’s past, he had made a past for himself 
which was a stronger yoke than any he could impose. He must 
ask for the diamond which he had promised to Gwendolen. 

At last they were alone again, with the candles above them> face 
to face with each other. Grandcourt looked at his watch, and then 
said, in an ^parently indifferent drawl, ‘‘ There is one thing I had 
to mention, Lydia. My diamonds — you have them.” 

Yes, I have them,” she answered promptly, rising, and standing 
with her arms thrust down and her nngers threaded, whHe Grand- 
court sat stilL She had expected the topic, and made her resolve 
about it. But she meant to carry out her resolve, if possible, with- 
out exasperating him. During the hours of silence she had longed 
to recall the words which had only widened the breach between 
them. 

“ They are in this house, I suppose ]” 

" No ; not in this house.” 

“ I* thought you said you kept them by you.” 

“ When I said so it w as true. They are in the bank at Dudley.” 

“ Get them away, will you 1 I must make an arrangement for 
your delivering them to some one.” 

" Make no arrangement. They shall be delivered to the person 
you intended them for. I will make the arrangement" • 

“ What do you mean 1 ” 

“ What I say. I have always told you that I would give them 
up to your wife. I shall keep my word. She is not your wife yet.” 

This is foolery," said Grandcourt, with undertoned disgust It 
was too irritating that his indulgence of Lydia had given her a sort 
of mastery over him in spite of her dependent condition. 

She did not speak. He also rose now, but stood leaning against 
the mantelpiece with his side-face towards her. 
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“ The diamonds must be delivered to me before my marriage/’ he 
began again. 

What is your wedding-day ? *’ 

“ The tenth. There is no time to be lost.” 

“ And where do you go after the marriage ? ” 

He did not rexdy except by looking more sullen. Presently he 
said, “ You must appoint a day before then, to get them from the 
bank and meet me— or somebody else 1 will commission : — it’s a great 
nuisance. Mention a day.” 

“ No ; I shall not do that. They shall be delivered to her safely. 
I shall keep my word.” 

“ Do you mean to say,” said Grandcouit, just audibly, turning to 
face her, " that you will not do as 1 teU you 1 ” 

‘‘Yes, I mean that,” was the answer that leaped out, while her 
eyes flawed close to him. The poor creature was immediately con- 
scious that if her words had any effect on her own lot, the effect 
must be mischievous, and might nullify all the remaining advantage 
of her long patience. But the word had been spoken. 

He was in a position the most irritating to nim. He could not 
shake her nor touch her hostilely; and if he could, the process 
would not bring the diamonds. He shrank from the only sort of 
threat that woum frighten her — ^if she believed it. And in general, 
there was nothing he hated more than to be forced into anything 
like violence even in words: his will must impose itself without 
trouble! After looking at her for a moment, he turned his side-face 
towards her again, leaning as before, and said — 

“ Infernal idiots that women are ! ” 

“Why will you not tell me where you are going after the 
marriage ? I could be at the wedding if 1 liked, and learn in that 
way,” said Lydia, not shiinking from the one suicidal form of threat 
within her power. 

“ Of course, if you like, you can play the mad woman,” said Grand- 
court, with sotto voce scorn. “ It is not to be supposed that you will 
wait to think what good will come of it — or what you owe to me.” 

He was in a state of disgust and embitterment quite nevr in the 
history of their relation to each otlier. It was undeniable that this 
^ woman whose life he had allowed to send such deep suckers into his 
had a terrible i»ower of annoyance in her ; and the rash hurry of his 
proceedings had left her opportunities open. His pride saw vep' 
vgly possibilities threatening it, and be stood for several minutes in 
mence reviewing the situation — considering how he could act upon 
her. Unlike himself she ivas of a direct nature, with certain simple 
strongly-coloured tendencies, and tlicre was one often-exj^rienced 
effect which he thought he could count upon now. As Sir Hugo 
liad said of him, Grandcourt knew how to play his cards upon 
occasion. 

He did not speak again, but looked at his watch, rang the bell, 
and ordered the vehicle to be brought round immediately. ‘ Then he 
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removed farther from her, walked as if in expectation of a summons, 
and remained silent without turning his eyes upon her. 

She was sulfering the horrible coimct of self-reproach and tenacity. 
She saw beforehand Grandcourt leaving her without even looking at 
her again— herself left behind in lonely uncertainty — Shearing notmng 
from him — not knowing whether she had done her children harm — 
feeling that she had pemaps made him hate her: — all the wretched- 
ness of a creature who had defeated her own motives. And yet she 
eould not bear to give up a purpose which was a sweet morsel to her 
vindictiveness. If she had not been a mother she would willingly 
have sacrificed herself to her revenge — to what she felt to be the 
justice of hindering another from getting happiness by willingly 
giving her over to misery. The two dominant passions were at 
struggle. She must satisfy thf3m botli. 

“Don’t let us part in anger, Henleigh,” she began, without 
changing her place or attitude : “ it is a very little thing 1 ask. 
If I were refusing to give anything up that you call yours, it would 
be different : that would be a reason tor treating me as if you hated 
me. But I ask such a little thing. If you will tell me where you 
arc going on the w'edding-day, 1 will take care that the diamonds 
shall be delivered to her without scandal. Without scandal,” she 
repeated entreatingly. 

“ Such preposterous whims make a woman odious,” said Grand- 
court, not giving way in look or movement. “ What is the. use of 
talking to mad people 1 ” 

“Yes, I am foolim — ^loneliness has made me foolish — ^indulge me.*’ 
Sobs rose as she spoke. “ If you will indulge me in this one folly, 
I will be very meek — I ivill never trouble you.” She burst into 
hysterical crying, and said again almost with a scream — “ S- will be 
very meek after tliat.” 

There was a strange mixture of acting and reality in this passion. 
She kept hold of her purpose as a cliild might tighten its hand over 
a small stolen thing, crying and denying all the while. Even Grand- 
court was wrought upon by sujprise; this capricious wish, this 
childish violence, was as unlike Lydia’s bearing as it was incon- 
gruous with her person. Both had always had a sta'mp of dignity 
on them. Yet she seemed more manageable in this state than in 
her former attitude of defiance. He came close up to her again, and 
said, in his low impeiious tone, “ Be quiet, and hear what I teU you. 
I will never forgive you if you present yourself again rfhd make a 
scene.” 

She pressed her handkerchief agamst her face, and when she could 
speak nnnly said, in the muffled voice tliat follows sobbing, “ I will 
not — if you will let me have my way — I promise you not to thrust 
myself forward again. I have never broken my word to you — ^how 
many have you broken to me ] When you gave me the diamonds 
to wear, you were not thinking of having another wife. And I now 
give them up— I don’t reproach you — I only ask you to let me give 
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them up iu my own way. Have I not borne it well ? Everything 
is to be taken away from me, and when I ask for a straw, a chij)— 
you deny it me.” She had spoken rapidly, but after a little pause 
she said more slowly, her voice freed from its muffled tone : “ 1 will 
not bear to have it denied me.” 

Grandcourt had a baffling sense that he had to deal with some- 
thing like madness; he could only govern by giving way. Tlie 
servant came to say the fly was reatly. When the door was shut 
again, Grandcourt said, sullenly, “We are going to Ryelands, then.” 

“ They shall be delivered to her there,” said Lydia, with decision. 

“Very well, I am going.” He felt no inclination even to take her 
hand: ime had annoyed him too sorely. But now that she had 
gained her point, she was prepared to humble herself that she might 
propitiate him. 

“ Forgive me ; I will never vex you again,” she said, with beseech- 
ing looks. Her inward voice said distinctly — ^ It is only 1 who have 
to fomve.* Yet she was obliged to ask forgiveness. ‘ 

“ You had better keep that promise. You have made me feel un- 
commonly ill with your folly,” said Grandcourt, apparently dioosing 
this statement as the strongest possible use of language. 

“ Poor thing ! ” said Lydia, with a faint smile : — ^was he aware of 
the minor fact that he had made her feel ill this morning ? 

But with the quick transition natural to lier, she was now ready 
to coax him if he would let her, that they might part in some degree 
reconciled. She ventured to lay her hand on his shoulder, and he 
did not move aw'ay from her: she had so far succeeded in alanning 
him, that he was not sony for these proofs of returned subjection. 

“Light a cigar,” she said, soothingly, taking the case from his 
breast-pocket and opening it. 

Amidst such caressing signs of mutual fear they parted. The 
effect that clung and gnawed within Grandcourt was a sense of 
imperfect mastery. 


CHAPTEE XXXI. 

“ A wild dedication of yourselves 
To unj>ath’d waters, undream’d shores.” 

— Shakuspeabk. 


On the day when Gwendolen Harleth was married and became 
^Irs Grandcourt, the morning was clear and bright, and while the 
sun was low a slight frost crisped the leaves. The bri^l party was 
worth seeing, and half Pennicote turned out to see it, lining the 
pathway up to the church. An old frienil of the Rectoi-^s perfonned 
the marriage ceremony, the Hector himself acting as father, to the 
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great advantage of the procession. Only two faces, it was remarked, 
showed signs of sadness — Mrs Davilow’s and Anna’s. The mother’s 
delicate eyelids were pink, as if she had been crying half the night j 
and no one was surprised that, splendid as the match was, she should 
feel the parting from a daughter who was the flower of her children 
and of her own life. It was less understood why Anna should be 
troubled when she was being so well set off by the bridesmaid’s 
dress. Evei^ one else seemed to reflect the brilliancy of the occa- 
sion — ^the bride most of all. Of her it was agreed that as to figure 
and carriage she was worthy to be a “lady o’ title:” as to face, 
perhaps it might be thought that a title required sometliing more 
rosy; but the bridegroom himself not being fresh-coloured — ^being 
indeed, as the milleris wife observed, very much of her own hus- 
band’s complexion — the match was the more complete. Anyhow he 
must be very fond of her ; and it was to be hoped that he would 
; never cast it up to her that she had been going out to service as a 
governess, and her mother to live at Sawyer’s Cottage — vicissitudes 
which had been much spoken of in the village. The miller’s 
daughter of fourteen could not believe that higli gentry behaved 
badlv to their wives, but her mother instructed her — “ Oh, child, 
luems men: gentle or simple, they’re much of a muchness. I’ve 
heard my mother say Squire Felton used to take his dogs and a long 
whip into his wife’s room, and flog ’em there to frighten her ; and 
my mother was kdy’s-maid there at the very time.” 

“ That’s unlucky talk for a wedding, Mrs Girdle,” said the tailor. 

“ A quarrel may end wi’ the whip, but it begins wi’ tlie tongue, and 
it’s the women have got the most o’ that.” 

^ “The Lord gave it ’em to use, I suppose,” said Mrs Girdle; 
never meant you to have it all your own wav.” 

“ By what I can make out from the gentleman as attends to the 
grooming at Offendene,” said the tailor, “this Mr Grandcourt Ims 
w^onderful little tongue. Everything must be done dummy-like 
W'ithout his ordering.” 

“ Then he’s the more whip, I doubt,” said Mrs Girdle. “She's got 
ton^e enough, I warrant her. See, there they come out together I ” 

“What wonderful long comers she’s got to her eyes ! ” said the 
tailor. “ She makes you feel comical when slie looks at you.” 

Gwendolen, in fact, never showed more elasticity in her bearing, 
more lustre in her long brown glance ; she had the brilliancy of 
strong excitement, which will sometimes come even from pain. It 
was not pain, how^ever, tliat she was feeling : slie had wrought her- 
self up to much the same condition as that m which she stood at the 
gambling-table when Deronda was looking at her, and she began to 
lose. There was enjovment in it; whatever uneasiness a growing^’ 
conscience had created, was dismgarded as an ailment might have 
been, amidst the gratification of that ambitious vanity and desire for 
luxury within her which it w^ould take a great deal of slow poisoning 
to kill. Tills morning she could not have said truly that she re- 
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pent^ her acceptance of Grandcoiirt,^or that an^ fears in hazy per- 
spective could hinder the glowing effects of the immediate scene in 
which she was the central object That she was doing something 
wrong — ^that a punishment might be han^g over her — that the 
woman to whom she had given a promise and broken it, was thinking 
of her in bitterness and misery with a just reproach — that Deronda 
with his way of looking into things very likely despised her for 
marrying Grandcourt, as he had demised her for gambling — above 
all, that the cord which united her with this lover and which she hful 
hitherto held by the hand, was now being flung over her neck, — all 
this yeasty mingling of dimly understood facts with vague but deep 
impressions, ana with images half real, half fantastic, had been dis- 
turning her duri^ the weens of her engagement. Was that agitating 
experience nullified this morning? No: it ivas surmounted and 
thrust down with a sort of exulting defiance as she felt herself stand- 
ing at the game of life with many eyes upon her, daring everything 
to win much — or if to lose, still with ^clat and a sense of importance. 
But this morning a losing destiny for herself did not press upon her 
AS a fear : she thought that she was entering on a fuller power of 
managing circumstance — ^with all the official strength of marriage, 
which some women made so poor a use of. That intoxication of 
youthful egoism out of which she had been shaken by trouble, 
humiliation, and a new sense of culpability, had returned upon her 
under the newly-fed stren^h of the old fumes. She did not in the 
least present the ideal of the tearful, tremulous bride. Poor Gwen- 
dolen, whom some had judged much too forward and instructed in 
the world’s ways ! — with her erect head and elastic footstep she was 
walking amid illusions ; and yet, too, there was an under-conscious- 
ness in her that she was a little intoxicated. 

" Thsmk God you bear it so W’cll, my darling ! ” said Mrs Davilow, 
when she had helped Gwendolen to doff her bridal white and put on 
her traveling dress. All the trembling had been done by the poor 
mother, and her agitation urged Gwendolen doubly to take the 
morning as if it were a triumph. 

“Why, you might have said that, if I had been going to Mrs 
Momperfs, you dear, sad, incorrimble mamma ! ” said Gwendolen, 
just putting her hands to her motnei^s cheeks with laughing tender- 
ness — ^then retreating a little and spreading out her arms as if to 
exhibit herself. “ Here am 1 — Mrs Grandcourt ! what else would 
you have n^e, but what I am sure to be ? You know you were ready 
to die with vexation when you thought that I would not be Mrs 
Grandcourt.” 

“ Hush, hush, my child, for heaven’s sake ! ” said Mrs Davilow, 
almost in a whisper. “ How can 1 help feeling it when 1 am parting 
from you ? But I can bear an 3 rthing gladly if you are happy.” 

“ Not gladly, mamma, no ! ” said Gwendolen, shaMng her head, 
with a bright smile. “ Willingly you would near it, but alwavs 
I sorrowfully. , Sorrowing is your sauce ; you can take nothing with- 
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out it.” Then, clasping her mojJier's shoulders and raining kisses first 
on one cheek and then on the other between her words, she said, gaily, 
“ And you shall sorrow over my having everything at my beck — and 
enjoying everything'glorionsly — splendid houses — ^and horses — and 
diamonds, 1 shall have diamonds^nd going to court — and being 
Lady Certainly — and Lady Perhaps — and grand here— and tantivy 
there — and always loving you better than anybody else in the world.** 

“ My sweet cmld ! — But I shall not be jealous if you love your 
hiisband better ; and he will expect to be first.*’ 

Gwendolen thrust out her lips and chin with a pretty grimace, 
saying, Bather a ridiculous expectation. However, 1 doirt mean 
to treat him ill, unless he deserves it.” 

Then the two fell into a clinging embrace, and Gwendolen could 
not hinder a rising sob when she said, ‘‘ I wish you were going with 
me, mamma.” 

But the slight dew on her long eyedashes only mode her the more 
channing when she gave her hand to Grandcourt to be led to the 
carriage. 

The Rector looked in on her to give a final “ Good-bye ; God bless 
you ; we shall st*e you again before long,” and then returned to Mrs 
Davilow saying lialf cheerfully, half solemnly — 

Let us be thankful, Fanny. She is in a position well suited to 
her, and beyond what I should *have dared to hope for. And few 
women can have been chosen more entirely for their own sake. You 
should feel yourself a happy mother.” 


There was a railway jouniey of some fifty miles before the new 
husband and wife reacted tlie station near Kyelands. The sky had 
veiled itself since the morning, and it Avas hai^ly more than twilight 
when they entered the park-gates, but still Gwendolen, looking out 
of tlie carriage-window as they drove rapidly along, could see the 
grand outlines and the nearer beauties of the scene — the long wind- 
ing drive bonlered with evergreens backed by huge grey stems ; then 
the opening of wide grassy spaces and undulations studded with dark 
clumps; tffl at lust came a. wide level where the white house could 
be seen, with a lian^iig wood for a background, and the rising and 
sinking balustrade of a terrdee in front. 

Gwendolen had been at her liveliest during the journey, chatting 
incessantly, ignoring any change in their mutu^ position since 
yesterday; and Grandcourt had been rather ecstatically., quiescent^ 
while she turned his gentle seizure of her hand into a- grasp of his 
hand by both hers, with on increased vivacity as of a kitten that will 
not sit quiet to be petted. She was really getting somewhat febrile 
in her excitement ; and noAV in this drive through the park her usual 
susceptibility to changes of light and scenery helped to make her 
heart palpitate newly. Was it at the novelty simply, or the almost 
incredible fulfilment about to be mven to her girli^ dreams of being 
^‘somebody” — walking through her own furlong of corridors and 
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tuider her own ceilings of an out-of-sight loftiness, where her own 
painted Spring was shedding painted flowers, and her own fore- 
shortened Zephyrs were blowing their trumpets over her ; while her 
own servants, lackeys in clothing but n^n in bulk and shape, were 
as nought in her presence, and revered the propriety of her insolence 
to them being in idiort the heroine of an admired play without the 
pains of art ? Was it alone, tlie closeness of this mlmment wliiclt 
made her heart flytter? or was it some dim forecast, the insistent 
penetration of suppressed experience, mixing the expectation of a 
triumph with the dread of a crisis ? Hers was one of the natures in 
which exultation inevitably carries an infusion of dread ready to 
curdle and decLire itseli*. 

She fell silent in spite of herself as they approached the gates, and 
when her husband said, ** Here we are at home ! ” and for the first 
time kissed her on the lips, she hardly knew of it ; it was no more 
than the passive acceptance of a greeting in the midst of an absorb- 
ing show. Was not all her hurrying life of the last three months a 
show, in which her consciousness was a wondering spectator ? After 
the half-wilful excitement of the day, a numbness had come over her 
personality. 

But there was a brilliant light in the hall — warmth, matting, 
carpets, full-length portraits, Olympian statues, assiduous servants. 
Not many servants, however: only a few from Diplow in addition 
to those constantly in charge of the house; and Gwendolen's new 
maid, who had come with her, was taken under guidance by the 
housekeeper. Gwendolen felt herself being led by Grandcourt along 
a subtly-scented comdor, then into an ante-room wliere she saw an 
open doorway sending out a rich glow of light and colour. 

“ Tl^ese are our dens,” said Grandcourt. “ You will like to be 
quiet here till dinner. We shall dine early.” 

He pressed her hand to his lips and moved away, more in love 
than he had ever expected to be. 

Gwendolen,- yielding up her hat and mantle, threw herself into a 
chair by the glowing hearth, and saw herself repeated in gloss panels 
with all her laint-greeii satin surroundings. The housekeeper had 
p^ed into tliis boudoir from the adjoining dressing-room and seemed 
disposed to linger, Gwendolen thought, in onler to look at the new 
mistress of Irelands, who however, being impatient for solitude, 
said to her, “ Will you tell Hudson when she has put out my dress 
to leave eveiything ? I shall not want her again, unless I ring.” 

The housekeeper, coining forward, said, “ Here is a packet, madam, 
which I was ordered to give into nobody’s hands but yours, when 
you were alone. The person who brought it said it was a present 
particularly ordered by Mr Grandcourt ; but he was not to know of 
Its arrival till he saw you wear it. Excuse me, madam ; I felt it 
right to obey orders.” 

Gwendolen took the packet and let it lie on her lap till she heard 
the doors close. It came into her mind that the packet might con- 
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tain the diamonds which Grandcourt had spoken of as being de- 
posited somewhere and to be given to her on her marriage. lu this 
moment of confused feeling and creeping luxurious lan^or she was 
glad of this diversion — ^gl^ of such an event as having hOr own 
diamonds to try on. 

Within all the sealed paper coverings was a box, but within the 
box there was a jewel-case ; and now she felt no doubt that she had 
the diamonds. iBut on opening the case, in the same instant that 
she saw their gleam she saw a letter lying above them. She knew 
the handwriting of the address. It was as if an adder had lain on 
them. Her heart gave a leap which seemed to have spent all her 
strength; and as she opened the bit of thin paper, it shook with 
the trembling of her hands. But it was legible as print, and tlirust 
its words upon her. 

“These diamonds, which were once given with ardent love to 
Lydia Glasher, she passes on to you. You have broken your word 
to her, that you might possess w'hat was hers. Perhaps you think of 
being happy, as she" once was, and of having beautiful children such 
as hers, who vdll thrust hers aside. God is too just for that. The 
man you have married has a withered heart. His best young love 
was mine ; you could not take that from me when you took the rest. 
It is dead ; but I am the grave in which your chance of happiness is 
buried as well as mine. You liad your warning. You have chosen 
to injure me and my children. lie had meant to marry me. He 
would have married me at last, if you had not broken your word. 
You will have your punishment. I desire it with all my soul. 

“ Will you give him this letter to set him against me and ruin us 
more — me and my children '? Shall you like to stand before your 
liusband with these diamonds on you, and these words of mine in 
his thoughts and yours 1 Will he think vou have any right to com- 
jiluiii when he has made you miserable? You took him with your 
eyes open. The willing wrong you have done me w^ill be your 
curse." 

It seemed at first as if Gwendolen's eyes were spell-bound in read- 
ing the horrible words of the letter over and over again as a doom of 
penance ; but suddenly a new spasm of terror made her lean forward 
and strctcli out the paper towaids the fire, lest accusation and proof 
at once should meet all eyes. It dew like a feather from he» trembling 
fingers and was caught up in the great draught of flame. In her 
movement the casket fell on the floor and the diamonds rolled out. 
She took no notice, but fell back in her chair again helpless. She could 
not see the reflections of herself then; they were like so many women 
petrified white ; but coining near herself you might have seen the 
tremor in her lips and hands. She sat so for a long while, knowing 
little more than that she was feeling ill, and that those written worda 
kept repeating themselves in her. 
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Truly here were poisoned gems, and the poison hod entered into 
this poor young creature. 

Alter that long while, there was a tap at the door and Grandcourt 
entered, dressed for dinner. The sight of him brought a new nervous 
diock, and Gwendolen screamed again and again with hysterical 
violence. He had expected to see her dressed and smiling, ready to 
be led down. He saw her pallid, shrieking as it seemed with terror, 
the jewels scattered around her on the floor. Was it a fit of mad- 
ness ? 

In some form or other the Furies had crossed his tlireshold. 


CHAPTEE XXXIL 


In all ages it hath hecn a favonilte text that a iK>tent love hath the nature of an 
isolated fintality, whereto the mind's opinions and wonted resolves are altogether alien ; 
as, for example, Daphnis his frensy, wherein it had little availed him to have beiui con- 
vinced of Heraditus his doctrine; or the philtre-bred passion of Tristan, who, though 
he had been as deep as Duns Scotua, would have had his reasoning man'ed by that cup 
too much; or Borneo in his sudden taking for Juliet, wherein any objections he might 
have held against Ptolemy had made little difference to his discourse under the balcony. 
Yet all love is not such, even tliough potent; nay, this passion hatli as large scope us 
any for allying itself with every operation of tlie sold: so that it shall acknowledge an 
effect ftom the imagined light of unproven iirmaments, and have its scale set to the 
grander orbits of what hath been and shall be. 


Deronda, on his return to town, could assuri* Sir Hugo of liis liav- 
in^ lodged in Grandcourt’s mind a distinct understanding that he 
could get fifty thousand pounds by giving up a 2 >rospect which was 
probably distant, and not absolutely certain ; but be nad no further 
sign of Grandcourt's disposition in the matter than that he was evi- 
<lently inclined to keep ud fiiendly communications. 

" And what did you think of the future bride on a nearer sur- 
vey 1 ” said Sir Hugo. 

“ I thought better of her than I did at Leubronn. Roulette was 
not a good setting for her ; it brought out something of the demon. 
At Diplow she seemed much more womanly and attractive — less 
hard and self-possessed. I thought her mouth and eyes had quite 
a differenWixpression.^' 

“ Don’t flirt with her too much, Dan,” said Sir Hugo, meaning to 
be agreeably nlayfuL “ If you make Grandcomt savage when they 
come to the Abbey at Christmas, it will interfere with my aflairs.” 

I can stay in town, sir.” 

“ No, no. Lady Mallinger and the children can’t do without you 
at Christmas. Only don’t make mischief— unless yon can get up a 
duel, and manage to shoot Grandcourt, which might be worth a little 
inconvenience.” 
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I don^t think you ever saw me flirt," said Deronda, not amused. 

“ Oh, haven’t I, though ? " said Sir Hugo, provokingly. You are 
always looking tenderly at the women, and talking to them in a 
Jtisuitical way. You are a dangerous young fellow — a kind of Love- 
lace who will make the Clarissas run after you instead of your run- 
ning after them.” 

What was the use of being* exasperated at a tasteless joke 1 — only 
the exasperation comes before the reflection on utility, tew friendly 
remarks are more annoying than the information that we are always 
seeming to do what we never mean to do. Sir Hugo’s notion of 
fdrting, it was to be hoped, was rather peculiar ; for his own part, 
Deronda was sure that he had never flirted. But he was glad that 
the baronet had no knowledge about the redemption of Gwendolen’s 
necklace to feed his taste for this kind of rallying. 

He would be on his guard in future ; for example, in Ids behaviour 
at Mrs Meyrick’s, where he was about to pay his first visit since his 
arrival from«Leubronn. For Mirah was certainly a creature in 
whom it was difficult not to show a tender kind of mterest both by 
looks and speech. 

Mrs Meyri(*k had not failed to send Deronda a report of Mirah’s 
wellbeing in her family. “We ai-e getting fonder of her every day,” 
she had written. “ At breakfast-time we all look towards the door 
with expectation to see her come in ; and we watch her and listen 
to her as if she were a native from a new country. I have not heard 
a word from her lii)S that gives me a doubt about her. She is qidte 
(!ontented and full of gratitude. My daughters are learning from 
her, and they hope to get her other pupils ; for she is anxious not 
to eat the bread of idleness, but to worit, like my girls. Mab says 
our life has become like a fairy tale, and all she is afraid of Js that 
Mirah will turn into a niglitingale again and fly away from us. Her 
voice is just perfect : not loud and strong, but searching and melt- 
i ing, like the thoughts of what has been. That is the way old 
people like me feel a beautiful voice.” 

But Mi*s Meyrick did not enter into particulars which would have 
required her to say that Amy and Mab, who had accommnied Miruli 
to the synagogue, "found the Jewish faith less recoiicilalne wdth their 
wishes in her case than in that of Scott’s Bebecca. Tliey kept 
silence out of delicacy to Mirah, "with whom her religion was too 
tender a subject to be touched lightly ; but after a while, Amy, 
who was much of a practical reformer, could not * restrain "a 
question. • 

“ Excuse me, Mirah, but does it seem quite right to you that the 
women should sit behind rails in a gallery apart 1 ” 

“ Yes, I never thought of anything else,” said Mirah, with mild 
surprise. . 

“And you like better to see the men with their hats on 1 " said 
Mab, cautiously proiiosing the smallest item of difference. 

“ Oh yes. I like what 1 have always seen there, because it brings 
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Lack to me the same feelings — the feelings I would not part with for 
anything else in the world.” 

After this, any criticism, whether of doctrine or of practice, woidd 
have seemed to these generous little people an inhospitable cruelty. 
! Mirah’s religion was of one fibre with her aifections, and had never 
presented itself to her as a set of propositions. 

“She says herself she is a veryTbad Jewess, and does not half 
know her people’s religion,” said Amy, when Mirah w'as gone to bed. 
“ Perhaps it would gradually melt away fronj her, and she would 
pass into Christianity like the rest of the world, if she got to love us 
very much, and never found her mother. It is so strange to be of 
the Jews’ religion now.” 

“ Oh, oh, oh ! ” cried Mab. “ I wish I were not such a hideous 
Christian. How can an ugly Christian, who is always dropping her 
work, convert a beautiful Jewess, who has not a fault ?” 

“ It may be wicked of me,” said shrewd Kate, “ but I cannot help 
wishing that her mother may not be found. There might be some- 
thing unpleasant.” 

“ I don’t think it, my dear,” said Mrs Meyrick. “ I believe Mirah 
is cut out after the patteni of her mother. And what a joy it would 
be to her to have such a daughter brought back a^ain ! But a 
mother’s feelings are not worth reckoning, I suppose ” (she shot a 
mischievous glance at her own daughters), “ and a dead mother is 
worth more than a living one ? ” 

“ Well, and »b she may be, little mother,” said Kate ; “ but we 
t would rather hold you cheaper, and have you alive.” 

Not only the Meyricks, whose various knowledge had been 
acquired by the irregular foraging to which clever girls have usually 
been reduced, but Deronda himself, with all his masculine instruc- 
tion, had been roused by this apparition of Mirali to the conscious- 
ness of knowing hardly anything about modern Judaism or the 
inner Jewish history. The Chosen People have been commonly 
treated as a people chosen for the sake of somebody else ; and their 
thinking as something (no matter exactly what) that ought to have 
been entii'cly otherwise ; and ^Deronda, like his neighbours, had 
regarded Judaism as a sort of'eccentric fossilised form, which an 
accomplished man might dispense with studying, and leave to 
speciousts. But Mirah, with ner terrified flight from one parent, 
and her yearning after the other, had flashed on him the hitherto 
neglected qrealitv that Judaism was something still throbbing in 
humftn lives, still making for them the only conceivable vesture of 
the world ; and in the idling excursion on which he immediately 
afterwards set out with Sir Hugo he began to look for the outsides 
of synagogues, and the titles of books about the Jews. This waken- 
ing of a new interest — this passing from the supposition that we 
hold the right opinions on a subject we are careless about, to a 
sudden care for it, and a sense that our opinions were ignorance— is 
an effectual remedy for ennui, which unhappily cannot be secured 
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on a physician's prescription ; but Deronda had carried it 'with him, 
and endured his weeks of lounging all the better. It was on tliis 
journey that he first entered a Jewish- synago^e — at Frankfort — 
where his party rested on a Friday. In exploring the Juden-gasse, 
which he had seen long before, he remembered w^ell enough its 
picturesque old houses ; what his eyes chiefly dwelt on now were 
the human types tliere ; and his thought, busily connecting them 
with the past phases of their race, stirred that fibre of historic 
sympathy which had helped to determine in him certain traits 
worth pientioning for those who are interested in his future. True, 
when a young man has a fine i)eT8on, no eccentricity of manners, the 
education of a gentleman, and a present income, it is not customary 
to feel a prying curiosity about his way of thinking, or his peculiar 
tastes. He may very well be settled in life as an agreeable clever 
young fellow without passing a special examination on those .heads. 
Later, when he is getting rather slovenly and portly, his peculiarities 
are more distinctly discerned, and it is taken as a mercy if tliey are 
not highly objectionable. But any one wishing to understand the 
effect of after-events on Deronda should know a little more of what 
he was at five-and-twenty than was evident in ordinary intercourse. 

It happened that the very vividness of his impressions had often 
made him the more enigmatic to his friends, and had contributed 
to an apparent indefinitenesa in Ins sentiments. His early-wakened 
sensibility and reflectiveness had developed into a many-sided 
sympathy, which threatened to hinder any persistent course of 
action ; as soon as he took up any antagonism, though only in 
til ought, he seemed to liimeelf like the Sabine waniois in the 
memorable story — ^vith nothing lo meet liis spear but flesh of his 
flesh, and objects that he loved. His iniaginatiou had so wrought 
itself to the habit of seeing things as they probably appeared to 
others, that a strong partisanship, unless it were against an immedi- 
ate oppression, had become an insincerity for him. His plenteous, 
flexible sympathy hat! ended by falling into one current with that 
reflective analysis which tends lo neutralise sympathy. Few men 
were able to keep themselves clearer of vices than he ; yet he hated 
vices mildly, being used to think of them less in the abstract than 
as a part of mixed human natures having an individual history, 
which it was the bent of his mind to trace with understanding and 
pity. With the same innate balance he was fervidly democratic in 
liis feeling for the multitude, and yet, through his afleotions and 
imagination, intensely conservative; voracious of speculations on 
government and religion, yet loath to part with long-sanctioned 
lorms which, for him, were quick with memories and sentiments 
that no argument could lay dead. We fall on the leaning side ; and 
Deronda suspected himself of loving too well the losing causes of the 
world. Martyrdom changes sides, and he was in danger of changing 
with it, having a strong repumiance to taking up that clue of success 
which the order of the world often forces upon us and makes it 
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treason against the conirnon weal to reiect. And yet hia fear of 
falling into an luiTeasoning narrow liatred made a check for him : he 
apologised for the heirs of privilege; he shrank with dislike from 
the loser’s bitterness and the denunciatory tone of the unaccepted 
innovator. A too reflective and diffusive sympathy was in danger 
of paralysing in him that indignation against wrong and that select- 
ness of fellowship which are &e conditions of moral force ; and in 
the last few years of confirmed manhood he had become so keenly 
aware of this that what lie most longcMl for was either some external 
event, or some inward light, that would urge him into a definite line 
of action, and compress his wandering cnerg}\ He was ceasing to 
care for knowledge — he had no ambition for practice — unless they 
could both be gathered up into one cuiTeni witli his emotions ; and 
he dreaded, as if it were a dwelling-place of lost souls, that dead 
anatomy of culture which turns the universe into a mere ceaseless 
answer to queries, and knows not everything, but everything else 
aliout everything — ^as if one should be ignorant of notliing concerning 
the scent of violets except the scent itself for which one had no 
nostril. But how and whence was the needed event to come i — the 
influence that would justify partiality, and make him what he longed 
to be yet was unable to make liiinHeff — an organic port of social life, 
instead of roaming in it like a yearning disembodied spirit, stirred 
with a vague social nassion, but without fi.\ed local habitation to 
render fellowship real f To make a little difference for the better 
was what lie was not contented to live without ; but how make it I 
It is one thing to see your imd, another to cut it. He found some 
of the fault in his birili and the 'way he had been brought up, which 
hiid laid no special demands on him and given him no fixed relation- 
f ship excejit one of a doubtful kind; but he did not attempt to hide 
' from himself that he had fallen into a meditative iiumbness, and 
w.is gliding farther and farther from that life of practically energetic 
sentiment which he would have proclaimed (if he had been inclined 
to proclaim anything) to be the best of all life, and for himself the 
only life worth living. He wanted some 'way of keeping emotion 
and its progeny of sentiments — which make the savours of life — 
substantial and strong in the face of a reflectiveness that threatened 
to nullify all differences. To pound tlie objects of sentiment into 
small dust, yet keep sentiment alive and active, was something like 
the famous recipe for making cannon — ^to first take a round hole and 
then enclose it 'with iron ; whatever you do keeping fast hold of your 
round hole. Yet how distinguish what our will may wisely save 
in its completeness, from the heaping of cat-mummies and the ex- 
pensive cult of enshrined putrefactions ? 

Something like this was the common under-current in Deronda’s 
mind, while he 'was reading law, or imperfectly attending to polite 
conversation. Meanwhile he had not set about one function in 
particular with zeal and steadiness. Not an admirable experience, 
to be proposed as on ideal ; but a form of struggle before nreak of 
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day which some younc men nince the patriarch have had to pass 
through, with more or less of bruising if not laming. 

I have said that under bis calm exterior he liad a fervour which 
made him easily feel the presence of poetry in everyday events ; and 
the forms of the Juden-gasse, rousing the sense of union with what 
is remote, set him musing. on tu'o elements of our historic life which 
that sense raises into the same region of poetry : — the fednt bc^n- 
nings of faiths and institutions, and their obscure lingering decay ; 
the dust and withered remnants with which they are apt to oc 
covered, only enhancing for the awakened perception the impressive- 
ness either of a sublimely penetrating life, as in the twm ereen 
leaves that will become the sheltering tree, or of a pathetic inherit- 
ance in which all the grandeur and the glory have become a sorrow- 
ing memory. 

This imaginative stirring, as he turned out of the Juden-gasse, 
and continued to saunter in the wann evening air, meaning to find 
his way to tfie synagogue, neutralised the repellent effect of certain 
ugly little incidents on his way. Turning into an old book-shop to 
ask the exact time of service at the synagogue, he was affectionately 
directed by a precocious Jewish youth, who entered cordially into 
his wanting not the line new building of the Reformed but the old 
Rabbinical school of the orthotlgx ; and then cheated him like a pure 
Teuton, only with more amenity, in his charge for a book quite out 
of request as one niclit so leicht zu bekommen.” Meanwhile at 
the opiiosite counter a deaf and grisly tradesman was casting a flinty 
look at certain conls, apparently combining advantages of business 
with religion, and shoutingly proposed to him in Jew-dialect by a 
dingy man in a tall coat hanging from neck to heel, a bag in hand, 
and a broad low hat surmounting his chosen nose — w'ho*had no 
sooner disappeared than another (lingy man of the same pattern 
issued from tiie backward glooms of the shop and also shouted in the 
same dialect. In fact, Derunda saw various queer-looking Israelites 
not altogether without guile, and just- distinguishable from queer- 
looking Christians of the same mixed morale. In his anxiety about 
Mirah’s relatives, he had lately been thinking of vulgar Jews with 
a sort of personal alarm. But a little comparison will often diminish 
our surprise and disgust at the aberrations of Jews and other dissi- 
dents whose lives do not offer a consistent or lovely pattern of their 
creed ; and this evening Deronda, becoming more conscious that he 
was falling into unfairness and ridiculous exaggeration, bihgan to use 
that corrective comparison: he paid his thaler too much, without 
prejudice to his interest in the Hebrew destiny, or his wish to find 
the Rahhinische Schule, which he arrived at by sunset, and entered 
with a good congregation of men. 

He happened to take his seat in a line with an elderly man from 
whom he was distant enough to glance at him more than once as 
rather a noticeable fi^re — nis ordinary clothes, as well as the talith 
or white blue-fringed kind of blanket wliich is the garment of 
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prayer, being much worn ; while his ample white beard and old felt 
hat framed a profile of that fine contour which may as easily be 
Italian as Hebrew. He returned Deronda's notice till •at last &eir 
eyea met : an undesirable chance with unknown persons, and a 
reason to Deronda for not looking again ; but .he immediately found 
an open prayer-book pushed towm^ him and had to bow his thanks. 
However, the white taliihim had mustered, the roaider had mounted 
to the almemor or platform, and the service began. Deronda, having 
looked enough at the German translation of the Ilebrew in the book 
before him to know that he was chiefly hearing Psalms and Old 
Testament passages or phrases, gave himself up to that strongest 
effect of chanted liturgies which is inde^iendent of detailed verbal 
meaning — ^like the effect of an Allegri’s Miserere or a Palestrina’s Mag^ 
niJUat. The most powerful movement of feeling with a liturgy is the 
j^yer which seeks for nothing special, but is a yearning to escape 
from the limitations of our own weakness and an invocation of all 
Good to enter and abide with us ; or else a self-oblivtous lifting up 
of gh^ess, a Gloria in excelsu that such Good exists; both the 
yearning and the exultation gathering their utmost force from the 
^sense of communion in a form which has caressed them both, for long 
generations of struggling fellow-men. The Hebrew liturgy, like 
others, has its transitions of litany, lyric, proclamation, dry state- 
ment and blessing ; but this evening all were one for Deronda : the 
chant of the Ghaaan^s or Header’s grand wide-ranging voice with its 
passage from monotony to sudden cries, the outburst of sweet boys’ 
voices from the little quire, the devotional swaying of men’s boilies 
backwards and forwards, the very commonness of the building and 
diabbiness of the scene where a national faith, which bad pene- 
trated -the thinking of half the world, and moulded the splendid 
forms of that world’s religion, was finding a remote, obscure echo — 
all were blent for him as one expression of a binding histoiy, tragic 
^d yet glorious. He wondered at the strength of his own feeling ; 
it ^emed beyond the occasion^what one might imagine to be a 
divine influx in the darkne^ before tliere was any vision to in- 
terpret. The whole scene was a coherent strain, its burthen a 
passionate regret, which, if he had known the liturgy for the Day of 
Beconcibation, he might have clad in its antithetic burthen : “ Happy 
the eye which saw all these things; but verily to hear only of them 
afSicts our soul. Happy the eye that saw our temple and the joy of 
our coujp^gation ; but verily to hear only of them afflicts our soul. 
Happy the eye that saw the fingers when tuning every kind of song ; 
but verily to hear onljr of them afflicts our soul.” 

But with cessation of the devotional sounds and the movement 
of many indifferent faces and vulgar figures before him there eWted 
into his mind the frigid idea that he had probably been alone in his 
feeling, and perhaps the only person in the congregation for whom 
the service was more than a dull routine. There was just time for 
this chilling thought before he had bowed to his civil neighbour and 
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WOB moving away with the lest — when he felt a hand on his arm, 
and turning with the rather unpleasant sensation which this abrupt 
sort of claim is apt to bring, he saw close to him the white-beaxded 
face of that neighbour, who said to him in German, ** Excuse me, 
young gentleman — allow me — what is your parentage— your mo- 
ther’s family — her maiden name ? ^ 

Deronda had a sti'ongly resistant feeling : he was inclined to shake 
off hastily the touch on his arm ; but he managed to slip it away 
and said col(Hy, I am an Englis^uan.*' 

The questioner looked at mm dubiously still for an instant, then 
jUst lifted his hat and turned away — whether under a sense of hav- 
ing made a mistake or of having been repulsed, Deronda was uncer- 
tam. In his walk back to the hotel he tried to still any uneasiness 
on the subject by reflecting that he could not have acted differently. 
How could he say that he did not know the name of his mothers 
family to that total stranger ? — ^who indeed had taken an unwarrant- 
able liberty m the abruptness of his question, dictated probably by 
some fancy of likeness such as often occurs without real significance. 
The incident, he said to himself, was trivial ; but whatever import it 
might have, his inward shrinking on the occasion was too strong for 
him to be sorry that he had cut it short. It was a reason however 
for his not mentioning the synagogue to the Mallingers — in addition 
to his usual inclination to reticence on anything that the baronet 
would have been likely to call Quixotic enthusiasm. Hardly any 
man could be more good-natured than Sir Hugo; indeed in his 
.kindliness, especially to women, he did actions which others would 
have called romantic ; but he never took a romantic view ot them, 
and in general smiled at the introduction of motives on a grand 
scale, or of reasons that lay very far ofl*. This was the point of 
strongest difference between him and Deronda, who rai'ely ate his 
hrealuast without some silent discursive flight after grounds for 
filling up his day according to the practice of his contemporaries. 

Tms halt at Frankfort >vas taken on their way home, and its im- 
pressions were kept the more actively vibrating in him by the duty 
of caring for Mirah's welfare. That question about his parentage, 
which if he had not both inwardly and outwardly shaken it oS as 
trivial, would have seemed a threat rather than a promise of revela- 
tion, bad reinforced his anxiety as to the effect of finding Mirah’s 
relatives and liis resolve to proceed with caution. If he made any 
unpleasant discovery, was lie bound to a disclosure that ^ight cast 
a new net of trouble around her ? 

He had written to Mrs Meyrick to announce his visit at four 
o’clock, and he found Mirali seated at work with only Mrs Mejrrick 
and Mab, the open piano, and all the glorious company of engravings. 
TOe dainty neatness of her hair and teas, the glow of tranquil hap- 
piness in a face where a painter need have changed nothing if he h^ 
wanted to put it in front of the host singing peace on earth and 
goodwill to men,” made a contrast to Ids first vision of her that was 
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delightful to Deronda's eyes. Mimli herself was thinking of it, and 
imme^tely on their greeting said — 

“ See how different I am from that miserable creature by the 
xiver ! — all. because you found me and brought me to the very best.” 

" It was my good chance to find yoii,'^ said Deronda. “ Any other 
TOftn would have been glad to do what 1 did.’* 

That is not the right way of thinking about it,” said Mirali, 
diaking her head with decisive gravity. “ I think of what leally 
was. It was you, and not another, who found me,* and were good 
to me.” 

« I agree with Mirah,” said Mrs Meyrick. “ Saint Anybody is a 
I bad saint to pray to.” 

** Besides, Anybody could not have brought me to you,” said Mirali, 
smiling at Mrs Meyrick. ‘‘ And I would rather be with you than 
with any one else in the world except my mother. 1 wonder if ever 
a poor little bird, that was lost and could not fiy, was taken and put 
into a warm nest where there was a mother and sistd^ who took to 
it so that everything came naturally, as if it had been always there. 
1 hardly thought before that the world could ever be as happy and 
without fear as it is to me now.” She looked meditative a moment, 
and then said, “ Sometimes 1 am a little a&aid.” 

“ What is it you are afraid of-1 ” said Deronda, with anxiety. 

“ That when I am turning at tlie corner of a street I may meet 
my father. It seems dreadful that I should be afiuid of meeting 
him. That is my only sorrow,” said Mirah, plaintively. 

‘^It is surely not very probable,” said Deronda, wishing that it 
were less so ; then, not to let the oppoitunity escape — “ Would it be 
a great grief to you now, if you were never to meet your mother ? ” 

She* did not answer immediately, but meditated again, with her 
eyes fixed on the opposite wall. Then she turned them on Deronda 
and said firmly, as il she had arrived at the exact truth, “ I want her 
to know that I have always loved her, and if she is alive I want to 
comfort her. She may be dead. If she \vere, 1 should long to know' 
where she was buried ; and to know whether my brother lives to say 
Kaddish in memory of her. 3ut I will try not to grieve. I have 
thought much for so many years of her being dead. And I shall 
have her with me in my mind, as I have alw*ays had. We can never 
be really paited. I think I luive never sinned a^inst her. 1 have 
always tned not to do what w'ould hurt her. Only she might be 
sorry thaff I was not a good Jewess.” 

" In what way are you not a good Jew'ess ? ” said Deronda. 

“ I am ignorant, and we never observed the laws, but lived among 
Christians just as they did. But I have heard my father laugh 
at thb strictness of the Jews about their food and oil customs, and 
their not liking Christians. I think my mother was strict ; but she 
could never want me not to like those who ai'e better to me than any 
of my own people I have ever known. I think 1 could obey in other 
thin^ that she wished, but not in that. It is so much easier to me 
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to snare in love than in hatred. I remember a plajr I read in Ger- 
man — since 1 have been here, it has come into my mind — ^where the 
lieroine says something like that.” 

“ Antigone,” said Deronda. 

“ Ah, you know it But I do not believe that my motheT would 
wish me not to love my best friends. She would be grateful to 
them.” Here Mirah had turned to Mrs Meyrick, and with a sudden 
lighting up of her whole countenance slie said, ‘‘ Oli, if we ever do 
meet and Know each other as we are now, so that 1 could tell what 
would comfort her— should be so full of blessedness, my soul would 
know no want but to love her ! ” 

God bless you, child ! ” said Mrs Meyrick, the w^oi-ds escaping 
involuntarily from her motherly heart, liut to relieve the strain of 
feeling she looked at Deronda and said, It is curious that Mirah, 
who remembers her mother so well, it is as if she saw her, cannot 
recall her brother the least bit — except the feeling of ha\ning been 
carried by him when she was tired, and of his being near her when 
she was in her mother's lap. It must be that he was rarely at home. 
He was already grown up. It is a jdty her brother should be c^uite 
a stranger to heiv* 

He is good ; I feel sure Ezra is good,” said Mirah, eagerly. ‘‘ He 
loved my mother — he would tak£ care of her. 1 remember more 
<^f him than that. I remember my mother’s voice once calling, 
“ Ezra ! ” and then his answering from the distance, " Mother ! ” — 
Miiah had changed her voice a little in each of these woinls and had 
given them a loving intonation — and then he came close to us, I 
jfeel sure he is good. I have always taken comfort from tliat.” 

It was impossible to answ’er this either with agreement or doubt. 
Mrs Meyrick and Deronda exchanged a quick glance: about this 
brother she felt as imiufully dubious as he aid. But Mirah >vent on, 
iibsoi’bed in her memories — 

“ Is it not wonderful how I remember the voices better than any- 
thing else ■? I think they must go deeper into us than other Giiiigs. 
1 have often fancied heaven might be made of voices.” 

“Like your sinMg — ^>'es,” said Mab, who had liitherto kept a 
modest silence, and now spoke bashfully, as was her wont in the 
presence of Prince Camoralzamon, — “ Ma, do ask Mirah to sing. Mr 
Deronda has not heard her.” 

“ Would it be dls^reeable to you to sing now ? ” said Deronda, 
with a more deferential gentleness than he had ever been* conscious 
of before. 

“ Oh, I shall like it,” said Mirali. “ My voice has come back a 
little with l est.” 

Perhaps her ease of manner was due to something more than the 
simplicity of her nature. The circumstances of her life had made 
her think 4 af everything she did as work demanded from her, in 
which affectation had notliing to do ; and she liad begun her work 
before self-consciousness was bom. 
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She immediately rose and went to the piano— a Bomewhat worn 
instrument that seemed to get the better of its infirmities under the 
firm touch of her small fin^rs as she preluded. Deronda placed 
himself where he could see her while she sang ; and she took every- 
thing as quietly as if she had been a child going to breakfast. 

Imagine her — ^it is always good to imagine a human creature in 
whom bodily loveliness seems as properly one with the entire being 
as the bodiw loveliness of those wondrous transparent orbs of life 
that we find in the sea — ^imagine her with her Wk hair brushed 
from her temples, but yet showing certain tiny rings there which 
had cunningly found their own way back, the mass of it hanging 
behind just to the nape of the little neck in curly fibres, such as 
renew themselves at their own will after being bathed into straight- 
ness like that of water-grasses. Then see the perfect cameo her 
profile makes, cut in a duskish shell where by some happy fortune 
there pierced a gem-like darkness for the eye and eyebrow; the 
delicate nostrils defined enough to be ready for sensitivvj movements, 
the finished ear, the firm curves of the chin and neck entering into 
the expression of a refinement which was not feebleness. 

She sang Beethoven’s “ Per piet& non dirmi addio,” with a sub- 
dued but searching pathos whicn had that essential of perfect sing- 
ing, the making one oblivious of art or manner, and only possessing 
one with the song. It vros the sort of voice that gives the impression 
of being meant like a bird’s wooing for an audience near and beloved. 
Deronda began by looking at her, out felt himself presently covering 
his eyes with his hand, wanting to seclude the melody in dmknoss ; 
then he refrained from what might seem oddity, and was ready to 
meet the look of mute apiieal which she turned towards him at tlie 
end. 

" I think I never enjoyed a song more than that," he said, grate- 
fully. 

“ You like my singing ? I am so glad,” she said, with a smile of 
delight. It has been a great pain to me, because it failed in wket 
it was wanted for. But now we think I can use it to get my bread. 
I ]^ve really been taught well And now I have two puifils, that 
Miss Meyiick found for me. They pay me nearly two crowns for 
their two lessons." 

" I think I know some ladies who would find you many pupils 
after Christmas,” said Deronda. ‘•You w^ould not mind smgmg 
before ony^one who wished to hear you?” 

“Oh no, 1 want to do something to get money. I could teach 
reading and peaking, Mrs Meyrick thinks. But if no one would 
learn m me, that is mificalt." Mirah smiled with a touch of merri- 
ment he had not seen in her before. “ 1 daresay 1 should find her 
poor— I mean my mother. I should want to get money for her. 
And I cannot always live on charity; though” — here she turned so 
as to ti^e all three of her companions in one glance — “it is the 
sweetest charity in all the world.” 
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I should think you can get rich,” said Dexonda, smiling. << Great 
ladies will perhaps like you to tea(m their daughters. We sliall see. 
But now, do sing again to us.” 

She went on willingly, singing with ready memory various things 
h^r Gordigiani and Schubert ; then, when she had left the piano, MiS> 
said, eutreatingly, " Oh Mir^ if you would not mind singing the 
little hymn.” 

“ It is too childish,” said Mirah. It is like lisping.” 

“ What is the hymn ? ” said Deronda. 

It is the Hebrew hymn she remembers her mother singing over 
her when she lay in her cot,” said Mrs Me^ck. 

I should like very much to hear it,” said Deronda, if you think 
I am worthy to hear what is so sacred.” 

“ I will sing it if you like,” said Mirah, but I don't sing real 
w'ords — only here and there a syllable like hers — the rest is lisping. 
Do you know Hebrew ? because if you' do, my singing will seem 
childish noni^nse. 

Deronda shook his head. “ It will be quite good Hebrew to me.” 

Mirah crossed her little feet and hands in her easiest attitude, and 
then lifted up her head at an angle which seemed to be directed to 
some invisible face bent over her, while she sang a little hymn of 
quaint melancholy intervals, with syllables that really seemed child- 
ish lisping to her audience ; but the voice in which she gave it forth 
had gathered even a sweeter, more cooing tenderness than was heard 
in her other songs. 

“ If I were ever to know the real w'ords, I should still go on in my 
old w^ay with them,” said Mirali, when she had repeated the hymn 
Be^ eral times. 

“ Why not ^ ” said Deronda. “ The lisped syllables are vpry full 
of meaning.” 

'^Yes, indeed,” said Mrs Meyiick. mother hears something 
like a lisp in her children's talk to the very last. Their words are 
not just what everybody else says, though they may l^e spelt the 
same. If I were to live till n^ Hans got old, I should still see the 
hoy in him. A mother's love, 1 often say, is like a tree t^t has got: 
all the wood in it, from the ve^ first it made.” I 

Is not that the way with friendship, too ? ” said Deronda, smiling. 
''We must not let mothers be too arrogant” 

The bright little woman shook her head over her darning. 

" It is easier to find an old mother than an old friencU Friend- 
ships begin with liking or mUtude— roots that can he pulled up. 
Mothers love begins deeper down.” 

" Like what you were saying about the influence of voices,” said 
Deronda, looking at Mirah. " I don’t think your hymn would have 
had more expression for me if I had known the words. 1 went to 
the synagogue at Frankfort before 1 came home, and the service 
impressea me just as much as if 1 had followed the words — ^perhaps 
more” 
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“Oh, was it great to you ? Did it go to your heart said MiraJi, 
^erly. “ I thought none but our peop^(^|j)^uld feel that. I thought 
it was all shut away like a river in a de^pdiuley, where only heaven 

saw-^l mean she hesitated, feeling that she could not disentangle 

her tliought from its ima^*ry. 

“ 1 understand/’ said Deronda. “ But there is not really such a 
sej^aration— deeper down, as Mrs Merack says. Our religion is 
chiefly a Hebrew religion ; and since Jew^s are men, their rdigions 
feelings must have much in common with those of other men— iust 
os their i)oetry, though in one sense j>eculiar, has a great deal in 
common with the poetry of other nations. Still it is to be expected 
that a Jew would feel the forms of his people’s religion more than 
one of another race— and yet” — ^here Deronda hesitated in his turn 
— “ that is perhaps not always so.” 

“Ah no,” said Mirali, sadly. “I have seen that. I have seen 
tliem mock. Is it not like mocking your pai^cnts i — ^likc rejoicing in 
your jMirents’ shame ? ” . 

“ Some minds naturally rebel against whatever they were brought 
up in, and like the opposite : they see the faults in wliat is nearest to 
them,” said Deronda, apologetically. 

“ But you are not like that,” said Mirah, looking at him wdth uii> 
conscious fixedness. 

“No, I think not,” said Deronda; “but you know I was not 
brought up as a Jew.” 

“ Ah, 1 am always forgetting,” said Mirah, with a look of disap- 
pointed recollection, and slightly blushing. 

Deronda also felt rather embarrassed, and there was an awkwaid 
pause, which he put an end to by saying playfully — 

“ A^ichever way we take it, we nave to tolerate each other ; for 
if we all went in opposition to our teaching, we must en<l in differ- 
ence, just the same.^’ 

“To be sure. We should go on for ever in zigzags,” said Mre 
Meyrick. “ I think it is very weidc-minded to make your creed up 
by the rule of contrary. Still one may honour one’s parents, without 
following their notions exactly, any' more than the exact cut of their 
clothing. My father was a Scotch Calvinist and iny mother was a 
French Calvinist : 1 am neither quite Scotch, nor quite French, nor 
two Calvinists rolled into one, yet I honour my parents’ inemo^.” 

“But 1 could not make myself not a Jewess, said Mirah, insist- 
ently, “ evfyi if I changed my belief.” 

“No, my dear. ^ But if Jews and Jewesses went on chang^ ^eir 
religion, and making no difference between tlicmselves and Christians, 
there would come a time when there would be no Jews to be seen,” 
said Mrs Meyrick, taking that consummation veiy cheerflilly. 

“ Oh, please not to say that,” said Mirah, the tears gathering. “ It 
is4he met unkind thing you ever said. 1 will not bemn that. I 
>vill never separate myself from my mothers people. 1 was forced 
to fly from my father ; but if he came back in age and weakness and 
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want, Rnd needed me, should I say, ‘ This is not my father ' ? If he 
had shame, I must share it. It w&b he whg was given to me for my 
father, and not another. And so it is with my people. I will always 
he a Jewess. I wiU love Christians ivhen they are good, like you. 
But I will always cling to my people. I will always w'orship with 
them.” , , . 

As Mirah had gone on speaking she liad become possessed with a 
sorrowful jmssiou — fervent, not violent. Holding ner little hands 
tightly clasped and looking at Mrs Meyrick with beseeching, die 
seemed to Deronda a personification of that spirit which impelled 
men after a long inheritance of professed Catholicism to leave we^th 
and high place, and risk their lives in flight, that they might join 
tlieir own people and say, " I am a Jew.” 

“^MiraJi, Mirah, my dear child, you mistake me I ” said Mrs Mey- 
lick, alaniied. “Clod forbid I should want you to do anything 
against your conscience. I was only saying what might be if the 
world went on. But I liad better have left the world alone, and not 
wanted to be over- wise. Foigive me, come ! we will not try to take 
you from anybody you feel has more light to you.” 

“ I would do anything else for you. I owe you my life,” said 
Mirali, not yet quite calm. 

“ Hush, liush, now,” said Mrs Meyrick. I have been punished 
enough for wagging my tongue foolishly — making an almanac for 
\ the Millennium, as my husband used to say.” 

“ But everything in the world must come to an end 8om6 time. 
We must bear to think of that,” said Mab, unable to hold her peace 
on this point. She had already suffered from a bondage of tongue 
which tWatened to become severe if Mirah were to be too much 
indulged in this inconvenient susceptibility to innocent remai’}[8. 

Deronda smiled at the irregular, blond face, brought into strange 
contrast by the side of Mirah’s — smiled, Mab thought, ratlier sarcasti- 
cally as he said, ‘*That prospect of everything coming to an end will 
not guide us far in practice. Mirah’s feelings, she t^s us, are con- 
cerned with what is.” 

Mab was confused and wishdd she liad not spoken, since Mr 
Deronda seemed to think that she had found fault wdth Mirah ; but 
to have sjKiken once is a tyrannous I'easoii for speaking again, and 
she said — 

“I only meant that we must have courage to hear things, else 
there is hardly anything we can talk about.” Mab felt -herself im- 
answerablc here, inclining to the opinion of Socrates : “ What motive 
Vhas a nifln to live, if not for the pleasures of discouree 1 ” 

Deronda took his leave soon after, and when Mrs Meyrick went 
outside with him to exchange a few words about Miran, he said, 
“ Hans is to shore my chambers when he comes at Cliristmaa.” 

“ You have written to Rome about that 1” said Mrs Meyrick, hfer 
face lighting up. “ How very good and thoughtful of you I You 
mentioned Mirah, then ? ” 
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“ Yes, I referred to her. I concluded he knew everything from 
you.” 

“ I must confess my folly. I have not yet written a word about 
her. 1 have always been meaning to do it, and yet have ended my 
letter without saying a wor^ And 1 told the girls to leave it to me. 
However ! — ^Thank you a thousand times.” 

Deronda divined something of what was in tlie mother’s mind, ^d 
his divination reinforced a certain anxiety already present in him. 
His inwani coUoquy was not soothing, ife said to himself that no 
man could see this exquisite creature without feeling it jx^ssible to 
fall in love with her ; but all the fervour of his nature was engaged 
on the side of precaution. There are personages who feel theiusclves 
tragic because they march into a palpable morass, dragging another 
with them, and then cry out against all the gods. Deronda’s mind 
was strongly set against imitating them. 

“ I have my hands on the reins now,” he thought, “ and I will not 
drop them. I shall go there as little as possible.” 

He saw the reasons acting themselves out before him. How coul(> 
he be Mirah’s guardian and claim to unite with Mrs Meyrick, to 
whose charge he had committed her, if he showed himself as a lover 
—whom she did not love — whom she would not marry ? And if he 
encouraged any germ of lover’s feeling in himself it would lead up 
to that issue. Mirah’s was not a nature that would bear dividing 
against itself ; and even if love won her consent to marry a man 
who wfts not of her race and religion, she would never be happy in 
acting against that strong native bias which would still reign in her 
conscience os remorse. 

Deronda saw these consequences as we see any danger of marring 
our owp work welt begun. It was a delight to have 'rescued this 
child acquainted with boitow, and to think of having placed her little 
feet in protected paths. The creature we help to save, though only 
a half-reared linnet, bruised and lost by the wayside — ^liow we watch 
and fence it, and dote on its signs of recovery 1 Our pride becomes 
loving, our self is a not-self for whose sake we become virtuous, 
when we set to some hidden work of reclaLmii^ a life from misery 
and look for our triumph in the secret joy — “ This one is the better 
for me.” 

‘‘ I would as soon hold out my huger to be bitten off as set about 
spoiling her peace,” said Deronda. “ It was one of the rarest bits of 
fortune that I sliould have had friends like the Meyricks to place 
her with — ^generous, delicate friends without any lot'tiness in their 
ways, so that her dependence on them is not only sefety but happi- 
ness. There could be no refuse to replace that, if it were broken up. 
But what is the use of my twng the vows and settling eveiything 
as it should be, if that maiplot Hans comes and upsets it all 1 ” 

Few things were more lixely. Hans was made for mishaps ; his 
very limbs seemed more breakable than other people's— hrs eyes 
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more of a resort for uninvited flies and other irritating guests. But 
it was impossible to forbid Hans’s coining to Loudon. He was 
intending to get a studio there and make it Im cliief liome ; and to 
propose that he should defer coming on some ostensible ground, con- 
cealing the real motive of winning time for Mirah’s position to 
become more confirmed and independent, was impracticable. Hav- 
ing no other resource Deronda tned to believe that both he and Mrs 
Meyrick were foolishly troubling themselves about one «f those end- 
less things called probabilities, which never occur ; but he did not 
quite succeed in his trying ; on the contrary, he found himself going 
inwardly through a scene where on the first discoveiy of Hans’s 
inclination, he gave him a very energetic warning — suddenly^ 
checked, however, by the suspicion of personal feeSng that his 
warmth might be creating in Hans. He could come to no result, 
but that the position was peculiar, and that he could make no fur- 
ther provision against dangers until they came nearer. To save an 
unhappy Jewiesa from drowning herself, would not have seemed a 
startling variation among police reports ; but to discover in her so 
rare a creature as Mirah, was an exceptional event which might w'ell 
bring exceptional consequences. Deronda would not let himself for 
a moment dwell on any supposition that the conseauences might 
enter deeply into his own life. TJie image of Mirah nad never yet 
had that penetrating radiation which would have been given to it by 
the idea of her lovmg him. When this sort of effluence is absent 
from the fancy (whether from the fact or not) a man may go far -in 
clevotedness without perturbation. 

As to the search for Mirah’s mother and brother, Deronda took 
what she had said to-day as a warrant for deferring any immediate 
measures. His conscience was not quite easy in this desire for delay, 
any more than it was quite easy in nis not attempting to learn the 
truth about Ids own mother : in both cases he felt that there might 
be an unfulfilled duty to a parent, but in both cases there was an 
overpowering repugnance to the possible truth, which threw a turn- 
ing weight into the scale of argument. 

“ At least, I will look about,” was his final determination. “ I 
may find some special Jewish machinery. 1 will wait till after 
Christmas.” 

What should we all do without the calendar, when we want to put 
i off a disagreeable duty ? The admirable arrangements of the solar 
system, by which our time is measured, always supply*us with a 
term before which it is hardly worth while to set about anything 
we ore disinclined to. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“No man,” says a Rabbit, by way of indiepniable instanac, “may turn the Iwiics of 
his father and motlier into Kpoons” — sure that hia hearers felt the cho(‘.k8 ajipiiusi that 
fonu of economy. Tlie marlcct for spoons lias never exi>anded eiioogh for any one to 
say, “Why not?" and to argue that human pre^ss lies in such an application of 
material. Tlie only check to be allegfal is a sentiment, which will coerce none who do 
not hold tliat sentiments are the better port of tlie world's wealth. 

Deronda meanwhile took to a iess fashionable form ot exercise 
than riding in Rotten Row. He went often rambling in those parts 
of London which are most inhabited by common Jews : he walked 
to the synagogues at times of service, he looked into shops, he ob- 
served faces a jirocess not very iffomising of particulai- discovery. 
Why did he not address himself to an influential Rabbi or other 
member of a Jewish community, to consult on the chances of finding 
a mother named Cohen, with a son named Ezra, and a lost daughter 
named Mirah 1 He thought of doing so — after Christmas. The fact 
was, notwithstanding all his sense of poetry in common things, 
Deronda, where a keen personal interest was aroused, could not, 
more than the rest of us, continuously escape sufleriiig from the 
pressure of that hard unaccommodating Actual, which has never 
consult^ our taste and is entirely unselect. Enthusiasm, we know, 
dwells at ease among ideas, tolerates garlic brtiathed in the middle 
oges^ and sees no shabbiness in the o^cial trappings of classic ])ro- 
cessions : it gets squeamish when ideals press upon it as something 
waimly incarnate, and can hardly face them without fainting. 
Lying di'eamily in a boat, imagining' one's self in quest of a beautiful 
maiden's relatives in Cordova elbowed by Jews in the time of Ibn- 
Gebirol, all the physical incidents can be borne w’ithout shock. Or 
if the scenery of St Maiy^ Axe and Whitechapel were imaginatively 
transported to the borders of the Rhine at the end of the eleventli 
centuzy, when in the ears listening for the sipials of the Messiah, 
the Hep ! Hep ! Hep ! of the Crashers came like the bay of blood- 
hounds ; and in the presence of those devilisli missionaries with 
sword and firebrand the crouching ii^re of the reviled Jew tiinicd 
round erect, heroic, flashing with sublime constancy in the face of 
torture and death — what would the dingy shops and nnbeautiful 
faces signify to the thrill of contemplative emotion? But the fer- 
vour of sympathy with which we contemplate a grandiose martyrdom 
is feeble compared with the entliusiasm that keeps nnslacked where 
there is no danger, no chaUenge — ^notliing but impartial mid-day fall- 
ing on commonplace, perhims lialf-repulsive, objects which are r^lj 
the beloved ideas made flesh. Here nndouhte^y lies the chief 
poetic energy : — ^in the force of imagination that pierces or exalts the 
solid fact, instead of floating among cloud-inctures. To glory in a 
prophetic vision of knowledge covering the earth, is an easier exer- 
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else of believing imagination than to see its beginning in newspai^r t 
placards, staring at you from a bridge beyond die com-itelds ; and it \ 
might w'ell happen to most of ns dainty people that we were in the 
thick of the battle of Armageddon without being aware of anything « 
more than the annoyance of a little explosive smoke and struggling . 
on the ground inmiediately. about us. . 

It lay in Deronda’s nature usually to contemn the feeble, fastidious 
sympathy which shrinks from the broad Hfe of mankind ; but now, 
with Mirah before him as a living reality whose experience he had 
to care for, he saw evtT}' common Jew and. Jewess in the light of com- 
parison with her, and had a presentiment of the collision betw'een her 
idea of the unknown mother and brother and the discovered fact — a 
presentiment all the keener in him because of a suppressed conscious- 
ness that a not unlike possibility of collision might lie hidden in his 
own lot. Not that he would have looked with more complacency of 
expectation at w'ealthy Jews, outdoing the lords of the Philistines in 
their sports i; but since there w^as no likelihood of Mirah’s friends 
being Ibund among that class, their habits did not immediately 
affect him. In this mood he rambled, without expectation of a more 
pregnant result than a little preparation of his own mind, perhaps 
lor future theorising as well as practice — very much as if, Mirah 
being related to Welsh miners, had gone to look more closely at 
the ways of those people, not without wishing at the same time to- 
get a little light of detail on the history of Strikes. 

He really did not long to find anybody in particular ; and w'hen, 
as his habit was, he looked at the name over a shop-door, he was 
well content that it was not Ezra Cohen. I confess, he particularly 
desired that Ezra Colieu should not keep a shop. Wishes ore held ^ 
to be ominous ; accoi'ding to w^hich beliei the order of the world is so ‘ 
anniigcd that if you lun'e an impious objection to a squint, your 
offspring is the more likely to be Tborii with one ; also, that if you 
happened lo desire a squint, you would not get it. This desponding 
view of probability the hopeful entirely reject, taking their wishes as 
good and sufficient security for all kinds of fulfilment. Who is abso- 
lutely neiitnil ? Deronda liappening one inoniing to turn into a 
little side street out of the noise and obstructions of Holboni, felt the 
scale dip on the desponding side. 

He w’as ratlier tired of the streets and had paused to hail a hansom 
cab which he saw’ coming, when his attention w’as caught by some 
fine old clasps in chased silver di^layed in the window»ut his right 
hand. His first thought was that l^dy Mallinger, who hud a strictly 
rrotestant taste for such Catholic spoils, might like to have these 
missal-clasps turned into a bracelet ; then his eyes travelled over the 
other contents of the window, and he saw that the shop w^as that 
kind of pawnbrokei’'s where the lead is given to jewellery, lace, and 
all equivocal objects introduced as hnc-orbrac, A placard in one 
corner announced — Watches anti Jewellery exchanged and repaired. 
But his survey had been noticed from within, and a figure appeared 
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at the door, looking round at him, and Baying, in a tone of edrdial 
encouragement, “ Good day, sir.” The instant was enough for De- 
ronda to see that the face, unmistakably Jewish, belonged to a young 
man about thirty ; and wincing from the shopkeepers persuasive- 
ness that would nrobably follow, he had no sooner returned the 
<< good day,” than ne passed to the other side of the street and beck- 
oned to the cabman to draw up there. From that station he saw the 
name over the shop-windbw-^^am Cohen, 

There might be a hundred Ezra Cohens lettered above shop-win- 
dows, but Deronda had not seen them. Probably the young man 
interested in a possible customer was Ezra himseK ; and he was about 
the age to be expeeted in Mirah’s brother, who was grown up while 
she was still a little child. But Deronda’s first endeavour as he drove 
homewards was to convince himself that there was not the slightest 
warrantable presumption of this Ezra being Mirah’s brother ; and 
next, that even if, in spite of good reasoning, he turned out to -be 
that brother, while on inquiry the mother was found'to be dead, it 
was not his — Deronda’s — duty to make known the discovery to 
Mirah. In inconvenient disturbance of this conclusion there came 
his lately-acquired knowledge that Mirah would have a religious de- 
sire to know of her mother^s death, and also to learn whether her 
brother were living. How far was he justified in determining an- 
other life by his own notions ? Was it not his secret complaint 
against the way in which others had ordered his own life, that he 
I had not open daylight on all its relations, so that he had not, like 
\ other men, the full miiilance of primary duties ? 

The immediate rmief from this inward debate was the reflection 
that he hod not yet made any real discovery, and that by looking 
into tlie facts more closely he should be certified that there was no 
demand on him for any decision whatever. He intended to return 
to that shop as soon as ne could conveniently, and buy the clasps for 
Lady Mallinger. But he was hindered for several days by Sir Hugo, 
who, about to make an after-dinner speech on a burning topic, wanted 
) Deronda to io^e for him on the legal port of the question, besides 
wasting tim^vfiry day on argument which always ended in a drawn 
battle. As on many other questions, they held different sides ; but 
Sir Hugo did not mind this, and when Deronda put his point well 
said, with a mixture of satisfaction and regret — 

" Confound it, Dan ! why don’t you make an opportunity of say- 
ing these things in public ? You’re wrong, you know. You won’t 
succeed. You’ve got the massive sentiment — the heavy artillery of 
the country against you. But it’s all the better ground for a young 
i man to disphiy himself on. When I was your age, 1 should have 
taken it. And it would be quite as well for you to be in opposition 
to me here and there. It would throw you more into relief. If you 
would seize an occasion of this sort to make an impression, you 
might be in Parliament in no time. And you know that would 
gratify me.” 
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I am Borry not to do what would gratify you, sir,” said Derondo. 

** But I cailnot persuade myself to look at politics as a profession/’ 

“ Why not ? If a man is not bom into public life by his position 
in the country, there’s no way for him but to embrace it by nis own 
efforts. The business of the country must be done — her Majesty’s 
Government carried on, as*the old Duke said. And it never coiud 
be, my boy, if everybody looked at politics as if they were prophecy, 
and demanded an inspired vocation. If you are to get into Parlia- 
ment, it won’t do to sit stiU and wait for a call either from heaven or ^ 
constituents.” 

, “ I don’t want to make a living out of opinions,” said Deronda ; 

i “ especially out of boiTowed opinions. Not that I mean to blame 
other men. I daresay many better fellows than I don’t mind getting 
on to a platform to praise themselves, and giving their word of hon- 
our for a party.” 

“ I’ll ttdl you what, Dan,” said Sir Hugo, " a man who sets his face^ 
against every «ort of huiiibug is simply a three-cornered, impractica-’ 
ble fellow. There’s a bad style of niimbug, but there is also a good i 
style — one that oils the wheels and makes pi'ogress possible. IX^ou 
are to rule men, you must rule them through their own ideas ; and 
I agree with the Archbishop at Naples who had a St Januarius pro- 
cession against the plague. It’s lio use having an Order in Council 
against popular shallowness. There is no action possible without a » 
little acting.” 

One may be obliged to give WMy to an occasional necessity,” said 
Deronda. “ But it is one thing to say, ‘ In this particular case I am 
* forced to put on this foolscap and grin,’ and another to buy a pocket 
» foolscap and practise myself in grinning. I can’t see any real public 
expediency that does not keep an ideal before it which makes .a limit 
of deviation from the direct piath. But if I were to set up for a 
p)ublic man I might mistake my own success for public expediency.” 

It was after this dialogue, which w^as rather jailing to liim, that 
Deronda set out on his meditated second visit to Ezra Cohen’s. He 
entered the street at the end oimosite to th6 Holbom entrance, and 
an inward reluctance slackeneif his pace, while his thoughts were 
transferring what he had just been saying about public expediency 
to the entirely private difficulty which brought him back again into 
this unattractive thoroughfare. It might soon become an immediate 
practical question with him how far he could call it a wise c*xpedi- 
ency to conceal the fact of close kindred. Such questions turning 
up constantly in life are often decided in a rough and ready w^ay ; 
and to many it will appear an over-refinement in Deronda that he 
should make any great point of a matter confined to his own know- 
ledge. But we have seen the reasons why he had come to regai-d 
concealment as a banc of life, and the necessity of concealment as a 
mark by w'hich lines of action were to be avoidejL Tlie prospect 
of being urged against the confirmed habit of his mind was naturally 
grating. He even paused here and there before the most plausible 
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shop-windows for a gentleman to look into, half inclined to decide 
tliat he would not increase his knowledge about that modem Ezra, 
who was certainly not a leader among his people — a hesitation whicli 
proved how, in a man much given to i‘easoning a bare possibility may 

I weigh more than the best-clad likelihood ; for Deronda^s reasoning 
had decided that all likelihood was against this man’s being Mirah's 
brother. 

One of the shop-windows he paused before was that of a second- 
hand book-shop, where, on a narrow table outside, the literature of 
the ages was represented in judicious mixture, from the immortal 
verse of Homer to the mortal prose of the railway novel. That the 
mixture wtis judicious was ax>parent from Deronda’s finding in it 
something that he wanted — namely, that w^onderful bit of autobio- 
graphy, the life of the Polish Jew, Salomon Maimon ; which, as lie 
could easily slip it into his pocket, he took from its place, and 
entered the shop to pay for, expecting to see behind the counter a 
grimy personage showing that nonchalanics about sales which seems 
to belong universally to the second-hand book-business. In most 
other trades you find generous men who are anxious to sell you their 
wares for your own W’elfare ; but even a Jew will not urge Sinison’s 
Euclid on you with an affectionate assurance that you will have 
pleasure in reading it, and that he wishes he had twenty more of tins 
article, so much is it in recpiest. One is led to fear that a second- 
hand bookseller may belong to that unhappy class of men who have 
no belief in the good of what they get their living by, yet keep con- 
science enough to he morose rather than unctuous in their vocation. 

But instead of the ordinary tradesman, he saw, on the dark back- 
ground of books in the long narrow shop, a figure that was somewhat 
startling in its unusualness. A man in threadbare clothing, whose 
age was difficult to guess — from the dead yellowish flatness of the 
flesh, something like an old ivory carving — was seated on a stool 
against some book-shelves that projected beyond the short counter, 
doing nothing more remarkable than reading the yesterday’s Times; 
hut wlien he let tlie paper rest on his lap and looked at the incoming 
customer, the thought glanced -through Deronda that precisely such 
a physiognomy as that might possibly have been seen in a prophet of 
the Exile, or in some New Hebrew poet of the medijBVal time. It 
■was a finely typical Jewish face, wou^ht into intensity of exprcMion 
apparently by a strenuoiis eager experience in which all the satisfac- 
tion hail- been indirect and fai* off, and perhaps by some bodily 
suflering tdso, which involved that absence of ease in the present. 
The features were clear-cut, not large ; the brow not high but broail, 
and fully defined by the crisp black hair. It might never have been 
a particularly handsome face, hut it must always have been forcible ; 
and now with its dark, far-off gaze, and yellow pallor in relief on 
the gloom of the backward shop, one might have imagined one’s self 
coming upon it in sonic past prison of the Inquisition, which a mob 
had suddenly burst open; while the look fixed on an incidental 
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cuBtomer seemed ea^er and questioning enoug;h to Lave been turned 
on one who might have been a messenger either of delivery or of 
death. The figure was probably familiar and unexciting enough to 
the inhabitants of this street ; but to Deronda*B mind it brought so 
strange a blending of the unwonted with the common, that there 
was a perceptible interval of mutual observation before he asked his 
question : What is the price of this book ? ” 

After taking the book and examining the fiy-leaves without rising, 
the supposed bookseller said, ** Thei'e is no mark, and Mr Bam is not 
in now. I am keeping the shop while he is gone to dinner. What 
are you disposed to give for it 1 ” He held the book closed on his 
lap with his hand on it and looked examiningly at Deronda, over 
whom there came the disagreeable idea, that possibly this striHng 
personage wanted to see how much could be got out of a customer^ 
ignorance of prices. But without farther reflection he said, ** Don’t 
you know how much it is worth ? ” 

“ Not its market-price. May I ask, have you read it ? ” 

^^No. I have read on account of it, wliich makes me vrant to 
buy it.” 

“You are a man of learning — ^you are interested in Jewish liLs- 
tor}’’ ? ” This was said in a deepened tone of eager inquiry, 

“I am certainly interested in Jewish history,” said Deronda, 
quietly, curiosity overcoming his dislike to the sort of inspection as 
well as questioning he was under. 

But immediately the strange Jew rose from his sitting postui^e, and 
Deronda felt a thin hand pressing his arm tightly, wmile a hoarse, 
excited voice, not much above a loud whisi)er, said — 

“ You are perhaps of our race ] ” 

Deronda coloured deeply, not liking the grasp, and then answered 
with a slight shake of the head, " No.” The grasp w’as relaxed, the 
hand withdrawn, the eagerness of the face collapsed into Uninteresteil 
melancholy, as if some possessing spirit which had leaped into the 
eyes and gestui'es had sunk back again to the inmost recesses of the 
frame ; and moving further off as he held out the little book, the 
stranger said in a tone of distant civility, “ I believe Mr Ram will be 
satisfied with half-a-crown, sir.” 

The effect of this change on Deronda — ^lie afterwards smiled when 
he recalled it— was oddly embarrassing and humiliating, as if some 
high dignitary nad found him deficient and given him his co?ig^. 
TTiere was nothing further to be said, however : he paid his half- 
crown and carried off his Salorntni Medmon^s Lehmsgeschichte with 
a mere good morning.” 

He felt some vexation at the sudden arrest of the interview, and 
the apparent prohibition that he should know more of this man, who 
was certainly something out of the common way — as different pro- 
bably as a Jew could well be from Ezra Coheu, through whose door 
Deronda was presently entering, and whose fiourishing face glistening 
on the way to fatness was hanging over the counter in negotiation 

T 
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with some one on the other side of the partition, conceniing two 
plated stoppers and three teaspoons, which lay spread before him. 
Seeing Deronda enter, he called out ‘‘ Mother ! Mother ! " and then 
with a familiar nod and smile, said, " Coming, sir — coming directly." 

Deronda could not help looking towards the door from the back 
with some anxiety, which was not soothed when he saw a vigorous 
woman beyond fifty enter and approach to serve him. Not that there 
was anything very repulsive about her : the worst that could be said 
was that she had that look of having made her toilet with little water, 
and by twilight, which is common to nnyouthful peojile of her class, 
and of having presumably slept in her large earrings, if not in her rin^ 
and necklace. In fact, what caused a sinking of heart in Deronda 
was, her not being so coarse and ugly as to exclude the idea of her 
being Mirah’s mother. Any one who has looked at a face to try and 
discern signs of known kinship in it will understand his process of 
conjecture — how he tried to think away the fat which had gradually 
disguised the outlines of youth, and to discern what one may call the 
elementary expressions of the face. He was sorry to see no absolute 
negative to his fears. Just as it was conceivable that this Ezra, 
brought up to trade, might resemble the scapegrace father in 
everything but his knowledge and talent, so it was not impossible 
that this mother might have hod a lovely refined daughter whose 
type of feature and expression w^as like Mirah's. The eyebrows had 
a vexatious similarity of line; and who shall decide how far a face 
may be masked -when the uncherishing years have thrust it far 
onward in the ever new procession of youth and age ? The good- 
humour of the glance remained and shone out in a motherly way at 
Deronda, as she said, in a mild guttural tone — 

“ How can I serve you, sir ? ” 

** I should like to look at the silver clasps in the window," said 
Deronda ; the larger ones, please, in the comer there.” 

They were not (j^uite easy to get at from the mother^s station, and 
the son seeing this called out, "FU reach 'em, mother; I’ll reach 
'em," running forward with alacrity, and then handing the clasps to 
Deronda ■with the smiling remark — 

“ Mother^s too proud : she wants to do eveiy’thing herself. That’s 
why I called her to wait on you, sir. When there's a particular 

f entleman customer, sir, 1 daren't do any other than call her. But 
can’t let her do herself a mischief with stretching.” 

Here Mr Cohen made way again for his parent, who gave a little 
guttural amiable laugh while she looked at Deronda, as much as to 
say, “ This boy will be at his jokes, but you see he’s the best son in 
the world ; ” and evidently the son enjoyed pleasing her, though he 
also wished to convey an apology to his distingui$ed customer for 
not giving him the advantage of his own exclusive attention. 

Deronda began to examine the clasps as if he had many points to 
observe before he could come to a decision. 

■ « They are only three guineas, sir,” said the mother, encouragingly. 
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‘‘First-rate vorkmaiiBhip, sir — worth twice the money ; only I got 
’em a bargain from Cologne,” said the son, parenthetically, from 
a distance. 

Meanwhile two new customers entered, and the repeated call, 
“ Addy ! ” brought from the back of the shop a group that Deronda 
turned frankly to stare at, 'feeling sure that the stare would be held 
complimentary. The group consisted of a black-eyed young woman 
who carried a black-eyed little one, its head already well-covered with 
black curls, and deposited it on the counter, from which station it 
looked round W’ith even more than the usual jnlelligence of babies ; 
also a robust boy of six and a younger girl, both with black eyes and 
black-ringed hair — looking more Semitic than their pai-ents, as the 
puppy lions show the spots of far-otf progenitors. The young 
woman answering to “ Addy a sort of parofpiet in a bright blue 
dress, with coral necklace and earrings, her Lair set up in a huge 
buvsh — looked as complacently lively and unrefined as her husband ; 
and by a certain difference from the mother deepened in Deronda 
the unwelcome impression that the latter w^as not so utterly common 
a JeAvess as to exclude her being the mother of Mirali. While that 
thought was glancing through his mind, the boy had run forward 
into the shop Avith an energetic stamp, and setting himself about four 
fe(‘t from Deronda, with his hantls in the pockets of his miniature 
knickerbockers, looked at him Avith a precocious air of survey. Per- 
haps it was chiefly with a diplomatic design to linger and ingratiate 
himself that Deronda patted the boy’s head, saying — 

“What is your name, sirrah 

“Jacob Alexander Cohen,” said the small man, with much ease 
and distinctness. 

“ You are nut named after your father, then 1 ” 

“No; after my grandfather, lie sells knives and luzors and 
scissors — my grandfather does,” said Jacob, Avishing to impress tlie 
stranger with that high (jonnectioii. “ He gave me this knife.” Here 
a pocket-knife was draAA^n forth, and the small fingers, both naturally 
and artificially dark, opened Iavo blades and a cork-screw with much 
i|uickness. 

“ Is not that a dangerous jdaything ? ” said Deronda, turning to 
the grandmother. 

“ifcll never hurt himself, bless you!” said she, contemplating 
her grandson w ith placid rapturn. 

“Have you got a knife says Jacob, coming closer. *His small 
voice W’as hoarse in its glibness, as if it belonged to an aged com- 
mercial soul, fatigued with baigaining through many generations. 

“Yes. Do you want to see it?” said Deronda, taking a small 
penknife from his waistcoat-pocket. 

Jacob seized it immediately and retreated a little, holding the two 
knives in his palms and bending over them in meditative comparison. 
By this time the other clients were ^one, and the whole family had 
gathered to the spot, centering their attention on the marvellous 
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Jacob : the father, mother, and grandmother behind the counter, 
with baby held sta^ering thereon, and the little girl in &ont leaning 
at her brother’s elbow to assist him in looking at the knives. 

Mine’s the best,” said Jacob, at last, reluming Dcronda’s knife, 
as if he liad been entertaining the idea of cxcluinge and had re- 
jected it. 

Father and mother laughed aloud with delight. ** You won’t fmd 
Jacob choosing the worst,” said Mr Cohen, winking, with much con- 
fidence in the customer’s admiration. Deronda, looking at the grand- 
mother, who had only an inward silent laugh, said — 

“Are these tlie only grandcliildren you have ?” 

“All. This is my only son,” she answered, in a communicative 
tone, Deronda’s glance and manner as usual conveying the impres- 
sion of sympathetic interest — which on this occasion answered hi.'- 
purpose well. It seemed to come naturally enough that he should 
say — 

“ And you have no daughter 

There was an instantaneous change in the mother’s face. Her lip.^ 
closed more firmly, she looked down, swept her hands outward on 
the counter, and finally turned her back on Deronda to examine 
some Indian handkerchiefs that hung in pawn behind her. Her son 
gave a significant glance, set up his shoulders on instant and just 
put his finger to his lips, — then said quickly, “ I think you’re a first- 
rate gentleman in the city, sir, if 1 may be allowed to guess.” 

“ No,” said Deronda, with a preoccupied air, “ 1 have nothing to 
do with the city.” 

“ That’s a bad job. I thoimht you might be the young Principal 
of a first-rate firm,” said Mr Cohen, wishing to make amends for the 
check K>n his customer’s natural desire to know' more of him and his. 
“ But you understand silver-work, I see.” 

“A little,” said Deronda, taking up the clasps a moment and lad- 
ing them down again. tW unwelcome bit of circumstantial evi- 
dence had made his mind busy with a plan which was certainly 
more like acting than anything he had been aware of in his owm 
conduct before. But the bare possibility that more knowledge 
might nullify the evidence, now overpowered the inclination to i*est 
in uncertainty. 

“ To tell you the truth,” he went on, “ my errand is not so inuCli 
to buy as to boriow'. I daresay you go into ratlier heavy transjictions 
occasionally.” 

“Well, sir, I’vci accommodated gentlemen of distinction — lin 
proud to say it. 1 w'ouldn’t exchange my business witli any in the 
world. Tliere’s none more honourable, nor more charitable, nor 
more necessary for all classes, from the good lady who wants a little 
of the ready lor the baker, to a gentleman like yourself, sir, who 
may want it for amusement. I like my business, 1 like my street, 
and I like my shop. I wouldn’t have it a door further down. And 
I wouldn’t be without a pawn-shop, sir, to be the Lord Mayor, It 
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puts you in connection with the world at large. I say it^a like the 
Government revenue — it embraces the brass as well as the gold of 
the country. And a man who doesn’t get money, sir, can’t accommo- 
date. Now what can I do for yow, air ? ” 

If an amiable self-satisfaction is the mark of earthly bliss, Solomon 
in all his glory was a pitiable mortal compared with Mr Cohen — 
clearly one of those persons who, being in excellent spirits about 
themselves, are willing to cheer strangers by letting them know it. 
While he was delivering himself with lively rapidity, he took the 
bab}^ from his w'ife and holding it on his arm present^ his features 
to be explored by its small tists Deronda, not in a cheerful mood, 
was rashly pronouncing this Ezra CMhen to he the most unj)oetic 
Jew he had ever met with in hooks or life : his phraseology was as 
little as possible like that of the Old Testament ; and no shadow of 
a Suffering Race distinguished his vulgarity of soul from that of a 
prosperous pink-aiid-white huckstei* of purest English lineage. It 
IS naturally a*Christian feeling that a Jew ought not to be conceited. 
However, this was no reason for not persevering in his project, and 
he answered at once in adventurous ignorance of technictdities — 

** I have a fine diamond ling to offer as security — not with me at 
this moment, unfortunately, for I am not in the habit of weari^ it. 
But I will come again this evening and bring it with me. !^ty 
pounds at once would be a convenience to me.” 

“ Well, you know, this evening is tlie Sabbath, young gentleman,” 
said Cohen, and I go to the S/woL The shop will be closed. But 
accommodation is a work of charity ; if you can’t get here before, 
and are any w’ays pressed — why, 111 look at your diamond. You’re 
perhsms from the West End — a longish drive ? ” 

“ 1^8 ; and your Sabbath begins eaily at this season. I could be 
liere by five — will that do ? ” Deronda had not been without hope 
that by asking to come on a Friday evening he might get a better 
opportunity of observing points in tlie family character, and might 
even be able to put some decisive question. 

Cohen assented ; but here the marvellous Jacob, whose physique 
supported a precocity that would have shattered a Gentile of his 
years, showed that he had been listening with much comprehension 
by saying, “ You are coming again. Have you got any more knives 
at home ? ” 

“ I think I have one,” said Deronda, smiling down at him. 

“ Has it two blades and a hook — and a white handle like that ? ” 
said Jacob, pointing to the waistcoat-pocket. 

** 1 daresay it has.” 

** Do you like a cork-screw said Jacob, exhibiting that article in 
his own knife again, and looking up with serious inquiry. 

" Yes,” said Deronda, experimentally. 

Bring your knife, the^ and well shwop,” said Jacob, returning 
the knife to his pocket, and stamping about with the sense that he 
had concluded a good transaction. 
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The jpandmotheT had now recovered her usual manners, and the 
whole landly watched Deronda radiantly when he caitjssingly lifted 
the little girl, to whom he had not hitherto given attention, and seat- 
ing her on the counter, asked for her name also. She looked at him 
in silence, and put her fingers to her gold earrings, which he did not 
seem to have noticed. 

‘‘Adelaide Rehekah is her name,” said her mother, proudly. 
“ Speak to the gentleman, lovey.” 

“ Shlav’m Shabbes fyock on,” said Adelaide Rehekah. 

“ Her Sabbath frock, she means,” said the father, in explanation. 

“ She’ll have her Sabbath frock on this evening.” 

“And will you let me see you in it, Adelaide ?” said Deronda, 
with that gentle intonation which came very easily to him. 

“ Say yes, lovey— yes, if you please, sir,” said lier mother, enchanted 
with this handsome young gentleman, who appreciated remarkable 
children. 

“ And wiUyou give me a kiss this evening ? ” said Deronda, w’ith 
a hand on each of her little brown shoulders. 

Adelaide Rehekah (her miniature crinoline and moniimenlul 
features corresnonded with the combination of her names) imme- 
diately put up her lips to pay the kiss in advance ; vrhereupon her 
lather, rising into still more glowing satisfaction with the general 
meritoriousnesB of his circumstances, and with the stranger wiio wws 
an admiring witness, said cordially — 

“ You see there’s somebody will be disappointed if you don’t come 
this evening, sir. You w'on’t mind sitting down in our family place 
and waitin^j a bit for me, if I’m not in when you come, sir ? I’ll 
stretch a point to accommodate a gent of your sort. Bring the dia- 
mond, and I’ll see wiiat I can do for you.” 

Deronda thus left the most favourable impression behind him, as 
a preparation for more easy intercourse. But for his owm part those 
amenities had been carried on under tlie heaviest spirits. If these w'^ere 
really Mirah’s relatives, he could not imagine that even her fervid 
filial piety could give the reunion with them any sw'ectness beyond 
such as could be found in the strict fulfilment of a painful duty. 
What did this vaunting brother need ? And with the most favour- 
able supposition about the hypothetic mother, Deronda shrank from 
the image of a first meeting between her and Mirah, and still more 
firom the idea of Mirah’s domestication with this family. He took 
refuge in disbelief. To find an Ezra Cohen when the name was run- 
ning in your head was no more extraordinary than to find a Josiali 
Smith under like circumstances ; and os to the coincidence about the 
<laughter, it would probably turn out to be a difference. If, how'ever, 
further knowledge confirmed the more undesirable conclusion, what 
would be wise expediency? — to try and determine the best conse- 
quences by concealment, or to brave other consequences for the sake 
of that openness which is the sweet fresh air of our moral life. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 


£r ist goheisaen 
Israel. • Ihu hat verwandelt 
Uexeusiinich in eiuen Huncl 


Aher jeden Freitag Aboiid, 
lu der Datnnirungstuude, pldtzlioh 
Weicht dcr Zauber, und dcr Hund 
Wird au& Neu’ eiu luenschlich Wesou.'* 

—Heims : Priiisessin SahbcUh. 


When Deronda arrived at five o’clock, the shop was closed and 
the door was opened for him by the Christian servant. When she 
showed him into the room behind the shop he was surprised at the 
prettineas of the scene. The house was old, and rather extensive at 
the back : probably the large room he now entered was gloomy br 
daylight, but now it was agreeably lit by a fine old brass lamp with 
seven oil-lights hanging above the snow-white cloth spread on the 
central table. The ceiling and walls were smoky, and aU the sur- 
roundings were dark enough to throw into relief the human figures, 
which had a Venetian glow of ‘colouring. The grandmother was 
anuyed in yellowish brown with a large gold chain in lieu of the 
necklace, and by this light her yellow face with its darkly-marked 
eyebrows and framing rouleau of grey hair looked as handsome’ as was 
necessary for picturesque effect. Young Mrs Cohen was clad in red 
and black, with a string of large artificial pearls wound round and 
round her neck : the baby lay asleep in the cradle under a scarlet 
counternane ; Adelaide Rebckah was in braided amber ; and Jacob 
Alexander was in black velveteen with scarlet stockings. As the 
four pairs of black eyes all glistened a welcome at Deronda, he was 
almost ashamed of the supefcHious dislike lliese happy - looking 
creatures had raised in hun by daylight Nothing could be more 
cordial than the greeting he received, and both mother and grand- 
mother seemed to gather more dignity from being seen on the private 
hearth, show^ing hospitality. He looked round with some wonder at 
the old furniture : tne oaken bureau and high side table must surely 
be mere matters of chance and economy, and not due to the family 
taste. A large dish of blue-and-yellow ware was set up on the side 
table. Olid flanking it ivere two old silver vessels ; in fn)nt of them a 
large volume in (krkened vellum with a deep-ribl)ed back. In the 
comer at the farther end was an open door into an inner room, where 
there was also a light. 

Deronda took in these details by parenthetic glances while he met 
Jacob’s pressing solicitude about the knife. He had taken the paiUB 
to buy one with the requisites of the hook and white handle, and 
produced it on demand, saying — 

“ Is that the sort of thing you vrant, Jacob ? ” 
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It WEB subjected to a severe scrutiny, the hook and blades were 
opened, and the article of barter with the cork-screw was drawn 
forth for comparison. 

“Why do you like a hook better than a cork-screw?” said 
Derondo. 

“'Caush 1 can get hold of things with a hook. A cork-screw 
won’t go into anything but corks. But it’s better for you, you can 
draw corks.” 

“You agree to change, then ?” said Dcronda, observing that the 
grandmother was listening with delight. 

“What else have you got in your pockets?” said Jacob, with 
deliberative seriousness. 

“ Hush, husli, Jacob, love,” said the grandmother. And Deronda, 
mindful of discipline, answered — 

“ I think I must not tell you that. Our business was with the 
knives.” 

Jacob looked up into liis face scanningly for a moment or two, and 
apparently arriving at his conclusions, said gravely — 

“I’ll shwop,” lianding the cork-screw knife to Deronda, who 
pocketed it with corresponding gravity. 

Immedmtely the small son of Shem ran off into the luvxt room, 
whence his voice was heard in rapid chat ; and then ran back again 
—when, seeing his father enter, he seized a little velveteen hat 
which lav on a choir and put it on to approach him. Cohen kept on 
his own hat, and took no notice of the visitor, but stood still while 
the two children went up to him and clasped his knees : then he laid 
his hands on each in turn and uttered liis Hebrew benediction ; 
whereupon the wife who had lately taken baby from the cradle 
brought it up to her husband and held it under his outstretched 
hands, to be blessed in its sleep. For the moment Dcronda thought 
that this paymbroker proud of liis vocation was not utterly prosaic. 

“ Well, sir, you found your welcome in my family, I think,” said 
Cohen, putting down his hat and becoming his former self. “ And 
you’ve been punctual. Nothing like a little stress here,” he added, 
tapping his side pocket, as he sat down. “ It’s good for us all in our 
turn. I’ve felt it when Fve had to make up payments. I began 
early — ^had to turn myself about and put mys^ into shapes to lit 
every sort of box. It’s bracing to the mind. Now then! let us 
see, let us see.” 

“ That is the ring I spoke of,” said Deronda, taking it from his 
finger. “ I believe it cost a hundred pounds. It will be a sufficient 
pledge to you for fifty, I think. I shall probably redeem it in a 
monw or so.” 

Cohen’s glistening eyes seemed to get a little nearer together as 
be met the mgenuous look of this crude young gentleman, who ap- 
terently supposed that redemption was a satisfaction to pawnbrokers. 
He toot the ring, examined and returned it, saying with indifference, 
“ Good, good. We’ll talk of it after our meat Perhaps you’ll join 
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Tis, if youVe no objection. Me and my wile 11 feel honoured, and 
flo will mother; won’t you, mother ?” 

The invitation was doubly echoed, and Deronda gladly accepted 
it. All now turned and stood round the table. ISo dish was at 
present seen except one covered with a napkin; and Mrs Cohen 
nad placed a china bowl 'near her husband that he might wash 
his hands in it. But after putting on his hat again, he paused, and 
called in a loud voice, “ Mordecai ! ” 

Can this be part of the religious ceremony 1 thought Deronda, not 
knowing what might be expected of the ancient hero. But he heard 
ji*‘Yes” from the next room, which made him look tow^ards the 
opeii door; and there, to his astonishment, he saw the figure of the 
enigmatic Jew whom lie had this morning met with in the book-shop. 
Their eyes met, and Mordecai looked as much surprised as Deronda 
— neither in his suiprise making any sign of recognition. But when 
Mordecai was seating himself at the end of the table, he just bent 
his head to the guest in a cold and distant manner, as if the dis- 
appointment of the moniing remained a disagreeable association with 
this new acquaintance. 

Cohen now w’ashed his hands, pronouncing Hebrew words the while : 
afterwiuds, lie took oft* the na]^in covering the dish and disclosed 
the two long flat loaves besjirinkled with seed — the memorial of the 
manna that fed the wandering forefathers — and breaking off small 
pieces gave one to each of the family, including Adelaide Kebekah, 
who stood on the chair with her whole length exhibited in her 
lunber-coloured garment, her little Jewish nose lengthened by com- 
pression of the lip in the eftbit to make a suitable appearance. Cohen 
then began another Hebreiv blessing, in which Jacob put on his hat 
to join with close imitation. After that, the heads were uncovered, 
idl seated themselves, and the meal went on without any peculi- 
arity that interested Deronda. He Wiis not very conscious of what 
dishes he ate from, being preoccupied wdth a desire to turn the con- 
versation in a way that 'would enable him to ask some leading 
question ; and also with thinking of Moidecoi, between whom and 
himself there was an exchange of fascinated, half-furtive glances. 
Mordecai had no handsome Sabbath garment, but instead of the 
threadbare rusty black coat of the moniing he wore one of light 
drab, which looked as if it hod once been a handsome loose paletot 
now shnmk with washing; and this change of clothing gave a 
still stronger accentuation to his dark-haired, eager ftuie, which 
might have belonged to the prophet Ezekiel — also probably not 
niddisli in the eyes of contemporaries. It was noticeable that the 
thin tails of the fried ftsh were given to Mordecai; and in general 
the sort of share assigned to a poor relation — no doubt a ^suiv 
vival* of pre-historic practice, not yet generally admitted to bo 
superstitious. 

Mr Cohen kept up the conversation with much liveliness, intro- 
ducing as subjects always in taste (the Jew is proud of his loyalty) 
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the Queen and the Eoyal Family, the Emperor and Empress of the 
French — ^into which b6th grandmother and wife entered Mdth zest. 
Mrs Cohen the younger showed an accurate memory of distinguished 
birthdays ; and the elder assisted her son in informing the guest of 
what occurred when the Emj^ror and Empress were in England and 
visited the city, ten years before. 

"I daresay you know all about it better than we do, sir,” said 
Cohen, repeatedly, by way of preface to full information ; and the 
interesting statements were kept up in a trio. 

Our baby is named Esther,” said young Mrs Cohen, viva- 

ciously. 

“ It^s wonderful how' the Emperoi'^s like a cousin of mine in the 
face,” said the grandmother ; ‘‘ it struck me like lightning when 1 
caught sight of him. 1 couldn’t liave thought it.” 

Mother and me went to see the Emperor and Empress at the 
Crystal Palace,” said Mr Cohen. I had a fine piece of work to 
take care of mother ; she might have been squeezed floi— though she 
was pretty near as lusty then os she is now. I said, if I had a 
himdred mothers I’d never take one of ’em to see the Emperor and 
Empress at the Crystal Palace again; and you may think a man 
can’t afford it w^hen he’s got but one mother— not if he’d ever so big 
an insurance on her.” He stroked his mother’s shoulder affection- 
ately, and chuckled a little at his own humour. 

‘‘Your mother has been a widow a long wliile, perhaps,” said 
Derohda, seizing his opportunity. “That has made your care for 
her the more needful.” 

“ Ay, ay, it’s a good many yore-zeit since I had to manage for her 
and myself,” said Cohen, quickly. “I went early to it. It’s that 
makes, you a sharp knife.” 

“ What does — what makes a sharp knife, father ?” said Jacob, his 
cheek very much sw'ollen with sweet-cake. 

The father ivinked at his guest and said, “ Having your nose put 
on the grindstone.” 

Jacob slipped from his chair with the piece of sweet-cake in his 
hand, and going close up to Mordecai, who had been totally silent 
hitherto, said, “What does that mean — ^putting my nose to the 
grindstone ? ” 

“It means that you are to bear being hurt without making 
a noise,” said Mordecai, turning his eyes benignantly on the small 
face close to his. Jacob put tlie comer of the cake into Mordecai’s 
mouth as an invitation to l)ite, saying meanwhile, “ I shan’t, though,” 
and keeping his eyes on the cake to observe how much of it went in 
this act of generosity. Mordecai took a bite and smiled, evidently 
meaning to please the lad, and the little incident made them both 
look more lovable. Deronda, however, felt with some vexation that 
he had taken little by his question. 

“ I fancy that is the right quarter for learning,” said he, carrying 
on the subject that he might have an excuse for addressing Mordecai, 
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to whom he turned and said, “You have been a great student, 1 
imagine.” 

“1 have studied,” was the quiet answer. “ And you ? — ^You know 
German, by the book you were buying.” 

“ Yes, I have studied in Germany. Arc you generally engaged in 
bookselling ? ” said Deronda.* 

“No; I only go to Mr Ham’s shop every day to keep it whDe he 
goes to meals,” said Mordecai, who was now loolang at Deronda wntli 
what seemed a revival of his original interest : it seemed as if the 
face had some attractive indication for liim w'hich now' neutralised 
the former disappointment. After a slight pause, he said, “ Perhaps 
you know Hebrew ? ” 

“ I am sorry to say, not at all.” 

Mordecai’s countenance fell : he cast dowrn his eyelids, looking at 
liis hands, w’hich lay crossed before him, and said no more. Deronda 
had now' noticed more decisively than in their former interview- 
a difficulty of •breathing, w'hich he thought must be a sign of con- 
sumption. 

“ I’ve had something else to do than to get book-learning,” said 
Mr Cohen, — “ I’ve had to make myself knowing about useful things. 
1 know stones w'oll,” — here he pointed to Deronda’s ring. “I’m 
not afmid of hiking that ring of* yours at my own valuation. But 
now,” he added, w’ith a certain drop in his voice to a low'er, more 
familiar nasal, “ w’hat do you w'ant lor it ? ” 

“ Fifty or sixty pounds,’’ Deronda answered, rather too carelessly. 

Cohen paused a little, thrust his hands into his pockets fixed oii 
Deronda a pair of glistening eyes that suggested a miraculous guiiiea- 
j)ig, and said, “ Couldn’t do you that. Hapi)y to oblige, but couldn’t 
go that lengths. Forty pound — say forty — I’ll let you have forty 
oil it.” 

Deronda was aw are that Mordecai had looked up again at the 
words implying a monetary affair, and was now examining him 
again, while he said, “ Very w'ell ; I shall redeem it in a month 
or so.” 

“ Good. I’ll make you out the ticket by-and-by,” said Cohen, 
indifferently. Then he held up hia finger os a sign that conversa- 
tion must be deferred. He, Mordecai, and Jacob put on their hats, 
and Cohen opened a thanksgiving, which w'as carried on by lesponses, 
till Mordecai delivered himself alone at some length, in a solemn 
chanting tone, w'itli his chin slightly uplifted and his thin hands 
clasped easily before him. Not only in his accent and tone, but in 
his freedom from the self-consciousness W'hich has reference to others’ 
approbation, tlierc could hardly have been a stronger contrast to the 
Jew at the other end of the table. It was an unaccountable conjunc- 
tion — ^the prt?sence among these common, prosperous, shopkeeping 
types, of a man who, in an emaciated threadbare condition, imposed 
a certain awe on Deronda, and an embarrassment at not meeting his 
expectations. 
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No sooner had Mordecai finished his devotional strain, than rising, 
with a slight bend of his head to the stranger, he walked back into 
his room, and shut the door behind him. 

** That seems to be rather a remarkable man,” said Deronda, turn- 
ing to Cohen, who immediately set up his shouldei's, put out his 
tongue slightly, and tapped his own brow. It was clearly to be 
understood that ^ordecai did not come up to the standard of sanity 
which was set by Mr Cohen’s view of men and tilings. 

“ Does he belong to your family 1 ” said Deronda. 

This idea appeared to be rather ludicrous to the ladies as well as 
to Cohen, and the family interchanged looks of amusement. 

“ No, no,” said Cohen. " Charity ! charity ! He worked for me, 
and when he got weaker and weaker 1 took him in. He’s an encum- 
brance; but he brings a blessing down, and he leaches the boy. 
Besides, he does the repairing at the watches and jewellery.” 

Deronda hardly abstained from smiling at this mixture of kindli- 
ness and the desire to justify it in the lif^t of a calcuktion; but his 
willingneBS to speak mrther of Mordecai, whose character was made 
the more enigmatically striking by these new details, was baffled. 
Mr Cohen immediately dismissed the subject by reverting to the 
accommodation,* which was also an act of charity, and proceeded 
to make out the ticket, get the forty pounds, and present mem both 
in exchange for the diamond ring. Deronda, feeing that it would 
be hardly delicate to protract his visit beyond the settlement of the 
business which was its pretext, had to take his leave, with no more 
decided result than the advance of forty pounds and toe pawn-ticket 
in his breast-pocket, to make a reason for returning when he came 
up to town after Christmas. He was resolved tliat he would then 
•endeaypur to gain a little moi'e insight into the character and liistory 
of Mordecai ; from whom also he might gather something decisive 
about the Cohens — for example, the reason why it was forbidden to 
ask Mrs Cohen toe elder whether she had a daughter. 
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Wore uucasiueHH of eonacieuce nicuaured by extent ot crime, human history had l>een 
difl'erent, and one should look to see the eoiitrivurs of greedy wars and the mighty 
marauders of the money-market iu oue troop of self-lacerating penitents with the 
meaner robber and cut-purse and the murderer that doth his butcdiery iu small with 
his own hand. No doiibt wickoduess hatli its rewaitla to distribute ; but whoso wins 
in this devil's game must needs be baser, more cruel, more brutal tliau the order of this 
planet will allow for the multitude born ot woman, the most of these carrying a fonn 
of couscience— a fear which is tlie shadow of justice, a pity which is tlie slioauw’ of love 
—that hindereth from tlic prize of serene wickedness, itself difllcult of maintenance in 
our composite flesh. 

On the 29th of December Derondu knew that the GiandcourtB had 
arrived at the Alibey, but he had had no glimpse of them before he 
went to dress for dinner. Thtire had been a splendid fall of snow, 
allowing the party of children the rare pleasures of snow^-balling and 
snow-building, and in the Christmas iiolidays the Malluiger girls 
were content with no amusement unless it were joined in and 
managed by “cousin,” as they had always called Dcrunda. After 
that outdoor exej'tion he had been playing billiards, and thus the 
hours had passed without his dwelling at all on the prospect of 
meeting Gwendolen at dinner. Nevertheless that prospect was in- 
teresting to him ; ai»d when, a little tired and heated with workin^^ 
at amusement, he went to liis room before tlie half-bour bell had 
rung, he begtm to think of it with some speculation on the sort of 
influence her marriage with Grandcourt would have on her, and 
on the probability that there would be some discernible shades of 
change m her manner since he saw her at Diplow, just as there had 
been since his first vision of her at Leubronn. 

“I fancy there are some natures one could see growing or de- 
generating every day, if one watched them,” was his thought. “ I 
suppose some of us go on faster tlian otheis ; and I am sure she is a 
creature who keeps strong traces of anything tliat has once impressed 
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iier. That little affair of the necklace, and the idea that somebody 
thought her gambling wrung, liad evidently bitten into her. But 
such impiessibility tells both ways : it may drive one to despemtion 
as soon as to anything better. And whatever fascinations Grand- 
couii may have for capricious tastes — good heavens ! who can 
believe that he would call out the tender affections in daily com- 
panionship ? One might be tempted to horsewhip him for the sake 
of getting some show of iJassion into his face aiul speech. I’m afraiil 
she niamed him out of ambition — to escape j^overty. But M'hy did 
she run out of his way at first ? The poverty came after, though. 
Poor thing ! slie may have been urged into it. How can one fed 
anything else than pity for a young creature like that — full of un- 
used life — ignorantly rash — hanging all her blind expectations on 
that remnant of a human being!” 

Doubtless the phrases which Deronda’s meditation apidicd to the 
bridegroom were the less complimentary for the excuses and pity in 
which it clad the bride. Ilis notion of Grandcourt as* a “ remnant ” 
was founded on no particular knowledge, but simply on the impres- 
sion which ordinary polite intercourse had given him tluii Grand- 
court had worn out all his natural healthy interest in things. 

In general, one xiioy be sure that whenever a man’iage of any mark 
takes place, male ac(juaintances are likely to pity the bride, female 
acquaintances tlie hnde^om; eacli, it is thought, might have done 
better; and especially where the bride is charming, young gentlemen 
on the scene are apt to conclude that she can have no real attach- 
ment to a fellow so uninteresting to themselves as her husband, but 
lias married him on other grounds. Who under such circumstances 
pities the husband ? Even his fenuile friends are apt to think his 
position retributive : he should have chosen some one else. But per- 
haps Deronda may be excused that he did not pre])are any pity for 
Grandcourt, who had never struck acquaintances ns likely to come out 
of his experiences with more muring than he iiillicted ; whereas for 
Gwendolen, young, headlong, for pleasure, fed with the flattery 
which makes a lovely girl b^eve in her divine right to rule — how 
quickly might life turn froni expectancy to a bitter sense of the 
irremediable ! After what he had seen of her he must have had 
rather dull feelings not to have looked forward with some interest 
to her entrance mto the room. Still, since the honeymoon was 
already three weeks in the distance, and Gwendolen had been en- 
throne not only at Ryelaiids but at Diplow, she was likely to have 
composed her countenance with suitable manifestation or conceal- 
ment, not being one who would indulge the curious by a hel|3less 
exposure of her feelings. 

A various party hod been invited to meet the new couple : the 
old aristocracy was represented by Lord and Lady Pentreatlr, 
the old gentry by young Mr and Mrs Fitzodam of the Worcester- 
shire branch of the Fitzadoms; politics and the public good, as 
specialised in the cider interest, by Mr Feun, member for West 
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Orchards, accompanied by his two daughters ; Lady Mallingei*'s- 
family, by her brother, Mr Raymond, and his wife; the useful 
bachelor element by Mr Sinker, the eminent counsel, and by Mr 
Vandemoodt, whose acauaintance Sir Hugo had found pleasant 
enough at Leubronn to oe adopted in England. 

All had assembled in the drawing-room before the new couple 
appeared. Meanwhile the time w^as being passed chiefly in noticing 
the children — various little Raymonds, nephews and nieces of Lady 
Mallinger’s, wdth her own three girls, who- were always allowed to 
appear at this hour. The scene w^as really delighlful— enlarged by 
full-length portraits with deep backgrounds, inseited in the cedar 
panelling — surmounted by a ceiling that glowed with the rich colours 
of the coats of arms ranged between the sockets — illuminated almost 
as much by the red lire of oak-boughs as by the p^e wax-lights— 
stilled bj" the deep-piled carpet and by the high English breeding 
that subdues all voices ; while the mixture of ages, from the white- 
haired Lord and Lady Pentreath to the four-year- old Edgar Ray- 
mond, gave a varied charm to the living groups. Lady Mallinger, 
wuih fair matronly roundm^ss and mildly prominent blue eyes, 
moved about in her black velvet, carrying a liny white dog on her 
arm as a sort of finish to her costume ; the children were scattered 
among the ladies, w'hile most of the gentlemen were standing ratlier 
aloof conversing with that very moderate vivacity observable during 
tlie long minutes before dinner. Deronda was a little out of the 
circle in a dialogue fixed upon him by Mr Vandemoodt, a ihan of 
the best Dutch blood imported at the revolution : for the ^t, one 
of those commodious persons in society who ore nothing particular 
themselves, *but are understood to be acquainted ivith the best in 
every department; close-clipped, pale-eyed, ixonchaUint, as good a 
foil as could w ell be found to the intense colouring and vivid gravity 
of Deronda. 

He was talking of the biide a^yuridegroom, whose appearance 
was being waited for. Mr Vunderj^K was an industrious gleaner 
of personal details, and could probc^Ktell everything about a great 
philosopher or physicist except his meories or discoveries : he was 
nowr implying that he had learned many facts about Grandcourt 
since meeting him at Leubronn. 

“Men who have seen a good deal of life don't always end by 
choosing their wives so wml. He has had rather an anecdotic 
history — gone rather deep into pleasures, I fancy, lazy* as he is. 
But, of course, you know all about him." 

“ No, really,” said Deronda, in an indifferent tone. “ I know little 
more of liim than that he is Sir Hugo’s nephew.” 

But now the door opened and defemed any satisfaction of Mr 
Vandemoodt’s communicativeness. 

The scene was one to set off any figure of distinction that entered 
on it, and certainly when Mr and Mrs Grandcourt entered, no be- 
holder could deny that their figures had distinction. The bride- 
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groom had neither more nor less easy perfection of costume, neither 
more nor less well-cut impassibility of face, than before his mar- 
riage. It was to be supposed of him that he would put up with 
nothing less than the best in outward equipment, wife included ; and 
the bride was what he might have been expected to choose. By 
George, 1 think she’s handsomer, if anything ! ” said Mr Yandernoodi. 
And Deronda was of the same opinion, but he said nothing. The 
white silk and diamonds — it may seem strange, but she did wear the 
diamonds on her neck, in her ears, in her hair — might have some- 
thing to do with the new imposingness of her beauty, which flashed 
on him as more uiiquestionaole if not more thoroughly satisfactory 
than when he iirst seen her at the gaming-table. Some faces 
wliich are peculiar in their beauty are like original works of art : 
for the first time they are almost always met with question. But in 
seeing Gwendolen at Diplow, Deronda had discerned in her more' 
tlianhe had expected of that tender appealing charm which we call 
womanly. Was there any new change since then ? ' He distrusted 
his impressions; but as he saw her receiving greetings with what 
seemed a proud cqld quietude and a superficial smile, there seemed 
to be at work within her the same demonic force that had possessed 
her when she took him in her resolute glance and turned away a 
loser from the gaming-table. There was no time for more of a con- 
clusion — ^no time even for him to give his greeting before the sum- 
mons to dinner. 

He ’sat not far fjom opposite to her at table, and could sometinicf* 
Lear 's^at she said in answer to Sir Hugo, wlio was at his liveliest 
in conversation wdth her ; but though ho looked towards her wdtli 
the intention of bowing, she gave him no opportunity of doing so foi- 
some time. At last Sir Hugo, who might have imagined that they 
had already spoken to each other, said, “ Deronda, you wdl* like to 
hear what Mm Gi’andcourt tells me about your favourite Klesmer.” 

Gwendolen’s eyelids had b|||MQwered, and Deronda, already look- 
ing at her, tliuuglit he disco^^H a quivering reluctance as she wa'^ 
obliged to raise them and rc^pF his unembarrassed bow and smile, 
her own smile being one of rk lip merely. It was but an instant, 
and Sir Hugo continued without pause — 

“ The Arrowpoints have condoned the maniage, and he is spend- 
ing tlic Christmas with his hri3e at Quetcham.” 

“ I supi^ose he will be glad of it for the sake of his wife, eke 
1 daresay he would not have minded keeping at a distance,” said 
Deronda. 

“It’s a sort of troubadour story,” said Lady Pentreath, an easy, 
deep - voiced old lady ; “ I’m glad to find a little romance left 
among us. I think our young people now are getting too worldly 
wise.’’ 

It shows the AiTowpoints’ good sense, however, to have adopted 
the affair, after the fuss in the papers,” said Sir Hugo. “ And dis- 
owning your own child because of a misalliance is something like 
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disowning your one eye : everybody knows it’s yours, and you have 
no other to make an appearance with.” 

^^As to mesalliance, there’s no blood on any side,” said Lady 
Pentreath. *‘01d Admiral Arrowpoint was one of Nelson’s men, 
you know' — a doctor’s son. And we all know how the mother’s 
money came.” 

** li there were any mesalliance in the case, I should say it was on 
KlesmePs side,” said Deronda. 

Ah, you think it is a case of the immortal mai-rying the mortal. 
What is your opinion ? ” said Sir Hugo, looking at Gwendolen. 

“I have no doubt that Herr Klesmor thinks himself immoi’ial. 
But I daresay his wife will bum as much incense before him as he 
recpiires,” said Gwendolen. She had recovered any composure that 
she might have lost. 

“ Don’t you approve of a wife burning incense before her hus- 
band ?” said Sir Hugo, wdth an air of jocosenesa. 

“ Oh yes,” laid Gwendolen, “ if it were only to make others believe 
in him.” She paused a moment and then said w ith more gaietj'. 

When Herr Klesmer admires his owm genius, it will take off some 
of the absuidity if his wife says Amen.” 

“ Klesmer is no favourite of yours, I see,” said Sir Hugo. 

“I think very highly of him, I assure you,” said Gw'endolen. 
** His genius is quite alJove my judgment, and I know him to be 
exccjedingly generous.” 

She s))oke with the sudden seriousness wdiich is often meant to 
correct an unfair or indiscreet sally, having a bitterness against 
Klesmer in her secret soul which she knew herself unable to justif}'. 
Deronda was wondering w’^hat he should have thought of her if he 
had never heard of her before: probably that she put on a little 
hardness and defiance by way of concealing some painful conscious- 
ness — if, indeed, he could imagine her manners otherwise than in the 
light of his suspicion. But why she not lecognise him with 
more friendliness ? 

Sir Hugo, by W'ay of changing the subject, said to her, “ Is not 
this a beautiful room 1 It was part of the refectory of the Abbey. 
There was a division made by those pillars and the tfiree arches, an<l 
afterwards they were built uj>. Else it was half as large again 
originally. There used to be rows of Benedictines sitting where 
W'e are sitting. Suppose we were suddenly to see the lights burn- 
ing low and the gnosts of the old monks rising behiftd all our 
chairs i . 

“ Please don’t ! ” said Gwendolen, wdth a playful shudder. “ It is 
very nice to come after ancestors and monks, but they should know' 
their places and keep undeiground. I should be rather frightened 
to go about this house all alone. I suppose the old generations 
must be angry with us because we have altered things so much.” 

“ Oh, the ghosts must be of all political parties,” said Sir Hugo. 

And those fellows who w^anted to change things while they lived 

u 
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•and coTildn’t do it must be on our side. But if you would not like 
to go over the house alone, you will like to go in company, I hope. 
You and Grandcourt ought to see it all. And we will ask Deronda 
to go round with us. He is more learned about it than I am.” The 
baronet was in the most complaisant of humours. 

Gwendolen stole a glance at Deronda, who must have heard what 
Sir Hugo said, for he had his face turned towards them helping 
himself to an entree; but he looked as impassive as a picture. At 
the notion of Deronda’s showing her and Grandcourt the place which 
was to be theirs, and w'hich she with painful emphasis remembered 
might have been his (perhaps, if others had acted differently), cer- 
tain thoughts had rushed in — thoughts often repeated within her, 
but now returning on an occasion embarrassingly new ; and she 'was 
conscious of something furtive and awkward in her glance, w^hich 
Sir Hugo must have noticed. With her usual readiness of resource 
against betrayal, she said playfully, “You don't know bow much 
I am afraid of Mr Deronda.” » 

“How’s thatl Because you think him too learned?” said Sir 
Hu^ whom the peculiarity of her glance had not escax)ed. 

“No. It is ever since I first saw him at Leubronn. Because 
when he came to look on at the roulette-table, I began to lose. He 
cast an evil eye on my play. He didn’t approve it. He has told 
me so. And now whatever I do befoi*e him, I am afraid he will cast 
an evil eye upon it.” 

“ Gad I I’m rather afraid of him myself when he doesn’t approve,” 
said Sir Hugo, glancing at Deronda; and then turning his face 
towards Gwendolen, he said less audibly, “I don’t think ladies 
generally object to have his eyes upon them.” The baronet’s small 
chronic complaint of facetiousness w^as at this moment almost as 
annoying to Gwendolen as it ofUm was to Deronda. 

“ I object to any eyes that are critical,” she said, in a cool high 
voice, with a turn of her neck, “ Are there many of these old rooms 
left in tlie Abbey 1 ” 

“ Not many. There is a fine cloistered court with a long gallery 
above it. But the finest bit of all is turned into stables. It is part 
of the old church. When I improved the place I made the most of 
every other bit ; but it was out of my reach to change the stables, so 
the horses have the benefit of the fine old choir. You must go and 
see it.” 

“ I shall like to see the horses as well as the building,” said Gwen- 
dolen. 

“ Oh, I have no stud to speak of. Grandcoiirt will look with con- 
tempt at my horses,” said Sir Hugo. “ I’ve given up hunting, and 
go on in a jog-trot way, as becomes an old gentleman with dau^ters. 
The fact is, I went in for doing too much at this place. We all lived 
at Diplow for two years while the alterations were going on. Do you 
like Diplow?” 

“ N ot particularly,” said Gwendolen, with indifference. One w^ould 
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have thought that the young lady had all her life had more family 
seats than she cared to go to. 

“ Ah ! it will not do after Ryelands/* said Sir Hugo, well pleased. 

Qrandcourt, I know, took it for the sjike of the limiting. But he 
found something so much better there,” added the baronet, lowering 
liis voice, “ that he might well prefer it to any other place in the 
world.” 

It has one attraction for me,” said Gwendolen, passing over this 
compliment with a chill smile, “that it is within reach of Offen- 
tlene.” 

“ I understand that,” said Sir Hugo, and then let the subject 
drop. 

Wliat amiable baronet can escape the effect of a strong desire for a 
particular j)ossession ? Sir Hugo would have been glad that Grand* 
court, with or without reason, should prefer anv other place to 
Diplow; but inasmuch as in the jmre process of wishing we can 
always make the conditions of our gratification benevolent, he did 
wish that Grandcourt’s convenient disgust for Diplow should not bo 
associated with his marriage of this very charming bride. Gwen- 
dolen was much to Ihe baronet’s taste, but, as he observed afterwards 
to Lady Mallinger, he should nevjer have taken her for a young girl 
who had married beyond her cjroectations. 

Deronda had not heard much of this conversation, having given 
his attention elsewhere, but the glimpses he had of Gwendolen’s 
manner deepened the imiircssion that it had something newly 
artificial. 

Later in the drawing-room, Deronda, at somebody’s request, sat 
down to the ])iauo an<l sang. Afterwanls Mrs Raymond took his 
place ; and on rising he observed that Gwendolen had left her seat, 
and had come to this end of the room, as if to listen more fully, but 
Wits now standing with her back to every one, apparently contem- 
]dating a fine cowled head carved in ivory which hung over a small 
table. He longed to go to her and speak. Why shomd he not obey 
such an impulse, as he w^ould have done towards any other lady in the 
}’()oni 1 Yet he hesitated some moments, observing the graceful lines 
of her back, but not moving. 

If you have any reason for not indulging a wish to speak to a fair 
woman, it is a bad plan to look long at her back : the wish to see 
what it screens becomes the stronger. There may be a veiy sweet 
.smile on the other side. Deronda ended by going to the dhd of the 
small table, at right angles to Gw'endolen’s position, but before he 
<;ould speak she had turned on him no smile, but such an api)ealing 
look of sadness, so utterly different from the chill effort of her recog- 
nition at table, that his speech was checked. For what w^as an 
appreciable space of time to both, though the observation of others 
could not have measured it, they looked at eacli other — she seeming 
to take the deep rest of confession, he witli an ausw ering depth (S 
symj>athy that neutralised other feelings. 
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Will you not join in the music ? ^ he said, by way of meeting the 
necessity for speech. 

That her look of confeasion had been involuntar}’- was shown by 
that just perceptible shake and change of countenance with which 
die roused herself to reply calmly, “ I join in it by listening. I am 
fond of music.” 

" Are you not a musician ? ” 

** I have given a great deal of time to music. But I have not 
talent enough to mate it worth wliile. I shall never sing again.” 

" But if you arc fond of music, it will always be worth while in 
private, for your own delight. I make it a virtue to be content with 
my middlingness,” said Deronda, smiling ; “ it is always ])ardonable, 
BO that one does not ask others to take it for superiority.” 

“ I cannot imitate you,*' said Gwendolen, recovering her tone of 
artificial vivacity. ** To be middling with me is another plnuse for 
being dull. And tlie worst fault I Yiave to find with the world is, 
that it is duU. Do you know’, I am going to justify gambling in 
spite of you. It is a refuge from diilness.** 

“ I don't admit the justification,” said Deronda. “ I think what 
we call the duliiess of things is a disease in ourselves. Else how' 
could any one find an intense interest in life f And many do.” 

“ Ah, I see ! The fault 1 find in the world is my ow’ii fault,” said 
Gwendolen, smiling at him. Tljen afh'r a moment, looking up at 
the iyory again, she said, “ Do yon never find fault w’itli tli(‘ w’orld 
or with others?” 

“ Oh yes. When I am in a gnimbling mood.” 

And hate people ? Confess you hate them when they stand in 
your way — wdien their gain is your loss / That is your own phrase, 
you know’.” 

“We are often standing in each other's w’ay when we can’t help it. 
I think it is stupid to hate people on that ground.” 

“ But if they injure you and could have helj)ed it ? ” said Gw’en- 
dolen, with a hard intensity unaccountable in incidental talk liki^ 
this. 

Deronda wondered at her choice of subjects. A painful impression 
arrested his answer a moment, but at last he said, wdtli a graver, 
deeper intonation, “Why then, after all, I prefer my place to 
theirs.” 

“ There I believe you are right,” said Gwendolen, with a sudden 
little laugh, and turned to join the group at the piano. 

Deronda looked round for Grandcourt, wondering w hether he fol- 
lowed his bride’s movements witli any attention ; but it W’as rather 
undiscerning in him to suppose that he could find out the fact. 
Grandcourt had a delusive mode of observing wdiatever had an 
interest for him, which could be surpassed by no slee]>v-eyed animal 
on the watch for prey. At that moment he was plunged in the 
depth of an easy-chair, being talked to by Mr Vandernoodt, wdif» 
apparently thought the acquaintance of such a bridegroom worth 
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cultivating ; and an incautious person might have supposed it safe 
to telegraph secrets in front of him, the common prejudice being that 
your «puck observer is one whose eyes have quick moveiuents. Kot 
at all. If you want a resi>ectable witness who will sec nothing in- 
convenient, choose a vivacious gentleman, very much on the alert, 
with two eyes wide open, a glass in one of them, and an entire im- 
partiality as to the purjK)se of looking. If Grandcourt cared to ket‘p 
any one under his jiower he saw them out of the comers of his long 
narrow eyes, and if tliey w'ent behind him, lie had a constmctive 
piocess by which he kiieiv what they ■were doing there. He knew 
perfectly well where his wife was, and how she was behaving. Was 
he going to be a jealous husband? Deronda imagined that to he 
likel}^ ; but his imagination was as much astray about Grandcouii 
as it would have hoen about an unexplored continent where all the 
species were ])eculiar. He did not conceive that lie himself was a likely 
subject of jealousy, or that he should give any pretext for it ; but the 
suspicion that a wife is not hap^iy naturally leads one to speculate 
on the husband’s jirivate depoilinent ; and Deronda found himself 
after one o’clock in the morning in the rather ludicrous position of 
sitting up severely holding a Hebrew grammar in his hands (for 
sonieliow, in tleference to Mordecai, he had begun to study Hebrew), 
with the consciousness that he llad been in tliat attitude nearly an 
hour, and had thought of nothing but Gvrendoleii and her husband. 
To be an unusual young man means for the most part to get a difficult 
mastery over the usual, which is often like the sprite of ill-luck you 
pack up your goods to escape from, and see grinning at you from the 
top of your luggage-van. The peculiarities of Deronda’s nature Iiad 
been acutely touched by the brief incidents aiul words M’^hicli made 
the history of his intercourse with Gwendolen ; ami this eveping’s 
slight addition had given them an importunate reournmee. It was 
not vanity — it was ready sympathy that liad made him alive to a 
ceilain appealingness in her behaviour towards him ; and the diffi- 
culty with which she had seemed to raise her eyes to bow to him, in 
the first instance, was to be interi)reted now by that unmistakable 
look of involuntaiy confidence which she had afterwaids turned on 
him under the consciousness of his approach. 

“ What is the use of it all ? ” thought Deronda, as he threw down his 
grammar, and began to undress. “ I can’t do anything to help her — 
nobody can, if she has found out her mistake already. And it seems 
to me that she has a dreary lack of the ideas that might* help her. 
♦Strange and piteous to think what a centre of wretchedness a delicate 
piece of human flesh like that might be, wrapped round with fine rai- 
ment, her ears pierced for gems, her head held loftily, her mouth all 
smiling pretence, the poor soul within her sitting in sick distaste of 
all things ! But what do I know of her ? There may be a demon 
in her to match the worst husband, for what I can tell. She was 
clearly an ill-educated, worldly girl : perhaps she is a coquette.” 

This last reflection, not much believed in, was a scOf-atl ministered 
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dose of caution, prompted partly by Sir Hugo’s much-contemned 
joking on the subject of flirtation. Deronda resolved not to volunteer 
any Ute^d-tite with Gwendolen during the Jew days of her stay at the 
Abbey ; and he was capable of keeping a resolve in spite of much 
inclination to the contrary. 

But a man cannot resolve about a woman’s actions, least of all 
about those of a woman like Gwendolen, in u hose nature there was 
a combination of proud reserve with rashness, of perilously-poised 
terror with defiance, which might alternately flatter and disapi>oint 
control. Few words could less represent her than “ co(iuette.” She 
had a native love of homage, and belief in lier own power ; but no 
cold artifice for the sake of enslaving. And the pour thing’s belief 
in her power, witli her other dreams before marriage, had often to bo 
thrust aside now like the toys of a sick child, which it looks at with 
dull eyes, and has no heart to play with, however it may ti^\ 

The next day at lunch Sir Hugo said to her, The thaw has gone 
on like magic, and it’s so pleasant out of doors just .now — shall wc 
go and see the stables and the other old bits about the place ? ” 

“ Yes, pray,” said Gwendolen. “ You w’ill like to sec the stables, 
Henleif^ ? ” she added, looking at her husband. 

“Uncommonly,” said Grandcourt, with an indifference which 
Beemed to give irony to the word, as he returned her look. It was 
the first time Deronda had seen them speak to each other since their 
arrival, and he thought their exchange of looks as cold and official as 
if it had been a ceremony to keep up a charter. Still, the English 
fondness for reserve will account for much negation ; and Grand - 
court’s manners with an extra veil of reservti over them might be 
expected to jiresent the extreme type of the national taste. 

“Who else is inclined to make the tour of the house and 
premises ? ” said Sir Hugo. “ The ladies must muffle themselves : 
there is only just about time to do it w^ell before sunset. You will 
go, Dan, won^t you ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” said Deronda, carelessly, knowing that Sir Hugo would 
think any excuse disobliging. 

“ All meet in the library, then, wdien they are ready — say in half 
an hour” said the baronet. Gwendolen made herself ready with 
w'onderful quickness, and in ten minutes came down into the library 
in her sables, plume, and little thick boots. As soon as she entered 
the room she was aware that some one else was there : it was pre- 
cisely whftt she had hoped for. Deronda was standing with his back 
towards her at the far end of the room, and was looking over ;i 
newspaper. How could little thick boots make any noise on an 
Axminster carpet ] And to cough would have seemed an intended 
signalling which her pride could not condescend to ; also, she felt 
b^hfiil imout walking up to him and letting him know that she wa.s 
tiiere^ though it was her liunger to speak to him which had set her 
imagination on constructing this chance of finding him, and had 
made her hurry dowm, as birds hover near the wuter which they 
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dare not drink. Alwa^rs uneasily dubious about his opinion of her, 
she fidt a peculiar anxiety to-day, lest he might think of her with 
contempt, as one triumphantly conscious of being Grandcourt’s wife, 
the future lady of this domain. It w'os her habitual effort now to 
magnify the satisfactions of her pride, on which she nourished her 
sti-ength ; but somehow Deronda^s being there distm’bed them all. 
There was not the faintest touch of coquetry in the attitude of her 
mind towards him : he was unique to hei' among men, because lie 
had impressed her as being not her admirer but her superior : in 
some mysterious way he was becoming a j^art of her conscience, as 
one Avonuin whose iiature is an object of reverential belief may 
become a new conscience to a man. 

And now he would not look round and find out that she was 
there ! The paper crackled in his hand, his head rose and sank, 
(‘xploriiig those stupid columns, and he W'as evidently stroking his 
beard, as if this w orld w ere a very easy affair to her. Of course all 
the rest of the company w^ould soon be dowm, and the opportunity of 
her saying something to efface her fiippaqcy of the evening before, 
W’oiild be quite gone. She felt sick with irritation — so fast do yomig 
creatures like her absorb misery through invisible suckers of their/ 
own fancies — and her face had gathered that peculiar expression 
wdiich comes with a mortification to which tears are forbidden. 

At last he threw down the x>aper and turned round. 

“ Oh, you are there already,*' he said, coming forward a step or 
two ; “ I must go and put on my coat.” 

lie turned aside and w'alked out of the room. This W’as behaving 
quite badly. Mere jioliteness would have made him stay to exi- 
change some w’ords before leaving her alone. It w^as true that 
Grandcourt came in with Sir Hugo immediately after, so that the 
w^ords must have been too few to be w^orth anything. As -it was, 
they saw him walking from the library door. 

^‘A — ^you look rather ill,” said Grandcourt, going straight up to 
lier, standing in front of her, and looking into her eyes. “ Do you 
feel equal to the walk ? ” 

“ Yes, I shall like it,” said Gw'endolen, without the slightest niove- 
lucnt except this of the lips. 

“We could put off going over the house, you know, and only go 
out of doors,” said Sir Hugo, kindly, w'hile Grandcourt turned aside. 

** Oh dear no ! ” said Gwendolen, speaking with determination ; 

“ let us put off nothing. I want a long walk.” 

The rest of the walking party — ^two ladies and two gefitlemen be- 
sides Deronda — had now assembled ; and Gwendolen, rallying, went 
with due cheerfulness by the side of Sir Hugo, paying apparently 
an equal attention to the commentaries Deronda w'as called upon to 
give on the various architectural fragments, and to Sir Hugo’s reasons 
lor not attempting to remedy the mixture of the undisguised modem 
with the antique — which in his opinion only made the place the 
more truly historical. On their w’ay to the buttery and kitten they 
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took the outside of the house and paused hcfore a beautiful pointed 
doorway, which was the only old remnant in the east front. 

“ Well, now, to my mind,” said Sir Hugo, that is more interest- 
ing standing as it is in the middle of what is frankly four centuries 
later, than if the whole front had been dressed up in a pretence of 
the thirteenth century. Additions ought to sma^k of the time when 
they are made and carry the stamp of their period. I wouldn^t 
destroy any old bits, but that notion of re]jroducing the old is a mis- 
take, 1 think. At least, if a man likes to do it he must pay for his 
whistle. Besides, Avhere are you to stop along that road — making 
loonholes where you don’t want to peep, and so on ? You may as 
well ask me to weai* out the Ktoiics with kneeling; eh, Grandcourt?” 

“ A confounded nuisance,” drawled Grandcourt. “ I liatc fellows 
wanting to howl litanies — acting the greatest bores that have ever 
existed?’ 

“ Well, yes, that’s what their romanticism must come to,” said Sir 
Hugo, in a tone of conlideiitial assent — “ that is, if they carry it out 
logically.” . “ 

** I think that way of arguing against a course because it may be 
ridden down to an absurdity would soon bring life to a standstill,” 
said Deronda. “It is not the logic of human action, but of a roasting- 
jack, that must go on to the last turn when it 1ms been once wound 
up. We can do nothing safely without some juilginerit as to where 
we are to stop.” 

“ I find the rule of the pocket the best guide,” said Sir Hugo, 
laughingly. “And as for most of your new -old building, you had 
need to hire men to scratch and hip it all over artistically to give 
it an elderly-looking surface ; ivliich at tlu^ present rate of labour 
would not answer.” 

“ Dcf you want to keep up the old fashions, then, Mr Deronda ? ” 
said Gwendolen, taking advantage of the freedom of gioupiiig to fall 
back a little, while Sir Hugo and Grandcourt went on. 

“ Some of them. I don’t see why w^e should not use our choice 
there as we do elsewhere — or why either age or novelty by itself is 
an argument for or against. To delight in doing things because our 
fathers did them is good if it shuts out nothing better ; it enlarges 
the range of affection — and affection is the broadest basis of good 
in life.” 

“ Do you think so ?” said Gwendolen, with a little surprise. “ I 
diould have thought you cared most about ideas, knowledge, udsdom, 
and all that.” 

“ But to care about them is a sort of affection,” said Deronda, smil- 
ing at her sudden 'nazvet^, “ Call it attachment, interest, wi^ngness 
to Dear a great deal for the sake of being with them and saving them 
from injury. Of course it makes a difference if the objects of in- 
terest are human bein^ ; but generally in all deep affections the 
o^ects arc a mixture— half persons and half ideas — sentiments and 
affections flow in together.” 
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“ I wonder whether I understand that,” said Gwendolen, putting 
up her chin in her old saucy manner. “ I believe I ain not very 
affectionate ; perhaps you mean to tell nie, that is the reason why I 
don’t see much good in life.” 

No, I did not mean to tell you that ; but I admit that I should 
Hi ink it tine if I believed what you say of yourself,” said Derouda, 
gravely. 

Here Sir Hugo and Orandcourt turned round and i)au8ed. 

“I never can get Mr Deronda to pay me a compliment,” said 
( rwendolen. “ I have ijuite a curiosity to see whether a little flat- 
lery can be extracted from him.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Sir Hugo, glancing at Deronda, “ the fact is, it is hope- 
less to flatter a bride. We give it up in despair. She has been so 
fed on sweet speeches that cverythuig we say seems tasteless.” 

“ Quite true,” said Gwendolen, bending her head and smiling. 

Mr Grandcourt won me by neatly-turned compliments. If there 
liad been one .word out of place it would have been fatal.” 

“ Do you hear that 1 ” said Sir Hugo, looking at the husband. 

“ Yes,” said Grandcoiu t, witliout change of countenance. “ It is 
a deucedly hard thing to kt‘ep up, though.” 

All this seenuMl to Sir Hugo a natimil playfulness between such a 
husband and wife ; but Deronda wondered at the misleading alter- 
nations in Gwendolen’s manner, wdiich at one moment seemed to 
invite sympatijy by childlike indiscretion, at another to repel it by 
proud concealment. He tried to keep out of her way by devoting 
himself to Miss Juliet Fcnn, a young lady whose profile had been so 
unfavourably decided by circumstances over whicli she had no con- 
trol, that Gwendolen some months iigo had felt it imjiossible to be 
jealous of her. Nevertheless when they were seeing the kitchen — a 
]>art of the original building in perfect preservation — the depth of 
shadow ill the niches of the stone walls and groined vault, the play 
of light from the huge glowing fire on i^olished tin, brass, and co])- 
per, 3ie fine resonance that came with every sound of voice or metal, 
were all spoiled for Gwendolen, and Sir Hugo’s speech about them 
was made rathiu* importunate, because Deronda was discoursing to 
the other ladies and kept at a distatance from her. It did not signify 
that the other gentlemen took the oppiirtunity of being near her : 
of what use in the world was their admiration while she had an un- 
easy sense that there was some standard in Deron<ia’s mind which 
measured her into littleness ? Mr Vandemoodt, who liai} the mania 
of always describing one thing while you were looking at another, 
was quite intolerable with his insistance on Lord Bloiigh’s kitchen, 
wliich he had seen in the north. 

“ Pray don’t ask us to see tw'o kitchens at once. It mokes the 
heat double. I must really go out of it,” she cried at last, marching 
resolutely into the open air, and leaving the others in the rear. 
Grandcourt was already out, and as she joined him, he said — 

I 'wondered how long you meant to stay in that damned place ” 
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— one of the freedoms he had assumed as a husband being the use of 
his strongest epithets. Gwendolen, turning to see the rest of the 
party approach, said — 

“ it was certainly rather too warm in one’s wraps.” 

They walked on the gravel across a green court, where the snow 
still lay in islets on the grass, and in masses on the boughs of the 
great cedar and the crenelated coping of the stone walls, and then 
into a larger court, where there was another cedar, to find the beauti- 
ful choir long ago turned into stables, in the first instance perhaps 
after an improm 2 )tu lashion by troopers, who had a ]>ious satisfaction 
in insulting the priests of liaal and the images of Ashtoreth, the 
queen of heaven. The exterior — its W'est end, save for the stable 
door, w'allefl in with brick and covered with ivy — w’as much defaced, 
maimed of fiiiial and gurgoyle, the friable limestone broken and 
fretted, and lending its soft grey to a powdery dark lichen ; the long 
windows, too, w'ere filled in with brick as fiir as the springing of the 
arches, the broad clerestory windows with w’ire or ventilating blinds. 
With the low wintry afternoon sun upon it, sending shadow’s from 
the cedar boughs, and lighting up the touches of snow remaining on 
every ledge, it had still a scarcely disturbed aspect of antique solem- 
nity, which gave the scene in the interior rather a startling effect ; 
though, ecclesiastical or reverential indignation apart, the eyes could 
hardly help dwelling with pleasure on its piquant picturesqueness. 
Each finely-arched chapel w’as turned into a stall, where in the dusty 
glazing of the windows there still gleamed patches of crimson, or- 
ange, blue, and palest violet ; for the rest, the choir had been gutted, 
the floor levelled, paved, and drained according to the most approved 
fashion, and a line of loose-boxes erected in the middle : a soft light 
fell from the upper windows on sleek browm or grey flanks and 
hauncKes ; on mild equine faces looking out with active nostrils 
over the varnished brown boai’ding ; on the hay hanging from racks 
where the saints once looked down from the altar-pieces, and on the 
pale-golden straw scattered or in heaps ; on a little white-and-liver- 
coloured spaniel making his bed on the back of an elderly hackney, 
and on four ancient angels, stiirshowing signs of devotion like mu- 
tilated martyrs — while over all, the grand pointed roof, untouched 
by reforming wash, showed its lines and colours mysteriously through 
veiling shadow and cobweb, and a hoof now and then striking against 
the boards seemed to fill the vault with thunder, while outside there 
was the apjiwering bay of the blood-hounds. 

** Oh, this is glorious ! ” Gw’endolen burst forth, in foigetfulness of 
everything but the immediate impression: there had been a little 
intoxication for her in the grand spaces of courts and building, and 
the fact of her being an important person among them. “ This is 
glorious ! Only I wish there were a norse in eveiy one ol the boxes. 
1 would ten times rather have these stables than those at Diplow.’’ 

But idle had no sooner said this than some consciousness arrested 
her, and involuntarily she turned her eyes towards Deronda, W'ho 
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oddly enough had taken off his felt hat and stood holding it before 
him as if they had entered a room or an actual church. He, like 
others, happened to be looking at her, and their eyes met — ^to lier 
intense vexation, for it seemed to her that by looking at him she had 
betrayed the reference of her thoughts, and she felt herself blush- 
ing : she exaggerated the impression that even Sir Hugo as well as 
Beronda woiud have of her bad taste in referring to the possession 
of anything at the Abbey: as for Deronda, she had probably made 
him despise her. Her annoyance at what she imagined to be the 
obviousness of her confusion robbed her of her usual facility in 
carrying it off by playful speech, and turning up her face to look at 
the roof, she wheeled away in that attitude. If any had noticed her 
blush as si^iificant, they had certainly not interjireted it by the 
secret windings and recesses of her feeling. A blush is no language u 
only a dubious flag-signal which may mean either of two contradicy 
lories. Deronda ahjiie had a faint guess at some part of Ijer feeling; 
but while he«was obscr^dng her lie was himself under observation. 

“ Do you take oft‘ your bat to the horses I ” said Grandcourt, with a 
slight sneer. 

“ Why not 1 ” said Deronda, covering himself. He had really 
taken olf the hat automatically, and if he had been an ugly man 
might doubtless have done so wdth impunity : ugliness having natu- 
I’ally the air of involuntary exposure, and beauty, of display. 

Gwendolen's confusion w’as soon meiged in the survey of the 
horses, which Grandcourt politely abstained from appraising, lan- 
guidly assenting to Sir Hugo’s alternate depreciation and eulogy of 
the same animal, as one that he should not have bought when he 
w as younger, and piqued himself on his horses, but yet one that had 
better qualities than many more exjieiisive brutes. 

“ The fact is, stables dive deeper and deeper into the pocket now- 
adays, and I am very glad to nave got rid of that d^mangeaUon,'* 
said Sir Hugo, as they w'cre coming out. 

“ What is a man to do, though i ” said Grandcourt. “ He must 
ride. I don’t see what else there is to do. And I don’t call it riding 
to sit astride a set of brutes with every deformity under the sim ” 

This delicate diplomatic w'ay of characterising Sir Hugo’s stud did 
not reimire direct notice ; and the baronet feeling that Hie conver- 
sation nad worn rather thin, said to the party generally, “ Now we 
are going to see the cloister — the finest bit of all — in perfect preser- 
vation : the monks might have been walking there yestexday.’^ 

But Gwendolen had lingered behind to look at the kennelled 
blood-hounds, ])erhaps because she felt a little dispirited ; and Grand- 
court waited for her. 

“ You had better take my arm,” he said, in his low tone of com- 
mand ; and she took it. 

‘‘ It’s a great bore being dragged about in this way, and no cigar,” 
said Grandcourt. 

“ I thought you would like it.” 
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^*Likc it? — one eternal chatter. And encouraging those ugly 
girls — ^inviting one to meet such monsters. How that fat Dcronda 
ean bear looking at her 

“ Why do you call him a fat f Do you object to him so much ? ” 

“ Object ? no. What do 1 care about his being a fai f It’s of no 
consequence to me. I’ll invite him to Diplow again if you like.” 

‘‘I aon’t think he would come. He is too clever and learned to 
care about usf siiid Gwendolen, thinking it useful for her husbaiMl 
to be told (privately) that it was possible for him to be looked down 
upon. 

“ I never saw that make much difference in a man. Either he is 
a gentleman, or he is not,” said Grandcourt, 

That a new husband and wife should snatch a moment’s t4te-d-tete 
w'iis what could be understood and indulged; and th(i rest of the 
jmi’ty left them in the rear till, re-entering the garden, they all 
paused in that cloistered court where, among the falling rose-petals 
thirteen years before, we saw a boy becoming acquainted wdth his 
hrst sorrow. This cloister was built of harder stone than the church, 
and had been in greater safety from the wearing weather. It was 
a rare example of a northern cloister with arched and pillared open- 
ings not intended for glazing, and the delicately-wrought foliage of 
the capitals seemed still to carry the very touches of the chisel. 
Gwendolen had dropped her husband’s arm and joined the other 
ladies, to whom Deronda was noticing the delicate s(;nse which had 
combined freedom with accuracy in the imitation of natural forms, 

“ I wonder whether one oftener learns to love real objects through 
their representations, or the representations through the real objects,” 
he said, after pointing out a lovely capital made by the curleil leaves 
of greens, showing theii* reticulated under-side with the linn gradual 
sw^l of its central rib. “ When I was a little fellow these capitals 
taught me to observe, and delight in, the structure of leaves.” 

I suppose you can see every line of them with your eyes shut,” 
said Juliet Fenn. 

“Yes. I was always repeating them, because for a good many 
years this court stood for me as my only image of a convent, and 
whenever I read of monks and monasteries, this was my scenery for 
them,” 

“You must love this place very much,” said Miss Fenn, inno- 
cently, not thinking of inheritance. “So many homes are like 
twenty others. But this is unique, and you seem to know every 
cranny of it. I daresay you could never love another home so well.” 

“ Oh, I carry it witli me,” said Deronda, quietly, being used to all 
possible thoughts of this kind. “ To most men their early home is 
no more than a memory of their early years, and I’m not sure but 
they have the best of it The image is never marred. There’s no 
disappointment in memory, and one’s exaggerations are always on 
the good side,” 

Gwendolen felt sure that he spoke in that way out of delicacy to 
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her and Grandcom t — becauae he knew they must hear him ; and that 
he probably thought of her as a selfish creature who only cared about 
possessing things in her oum person. But whatever he might say, it 
must have been a secret hardsliip to him that any cpcumstances of 
his birth had shut him out from the inheritance of his father's posi- 
tion ; and if he supposed that she exulted in her husband’s taking 
it, what could he fed for her but scornful pity ? Indeed it seemed 
clear to lier that he was avoiding her, and preferred talking to others 
— ^which nevertlieless was not kind in him. 

With these thoughts in her mind she was prevented by a mixture 
of })ride and timidity from addressing him again, and when they were 
looking at the rows of (quaint portraits in the gallery above the clois- 
ters, she kept ii}) her air of interest and made her vivacious remarks 
Avithout any direct appeal to Dei-onda. But at the end she was very 
weary of her assumed spirits, and as Graiidcourt turned into the 
billiard-room, she went to the invtty boudoir ivhich had been as- 
signed to her, and shut herself up to look melancholy at her ease. 
No chemical process shows a more wonderful activity than the trans- 
forming influence of the thoughts we imagino to be going on in 
another. Changes in theory, religion, admirations, may begin with a 
suspicion of dissent or disapproval, even when the grounds of disap- 
proval are but matter of searching conjecture. 

Poor Gwendohin was conscious of an uneasy, transforming process 
— all the old nature shaken to its depths, its hopes sx)oiled, pleas- 
ures perturbed, but still showing wholeness and strength in the will 
to reasseil itself. After every new shock of humiliation she tried to 
adjust herself and seize her old supports — ^proud concealment, trust 
in new excitements that would make life go by without much think- 
ing ; trust in some deed of reparation to nullily her self-blame and 
shield her from a vague, ever-visiting dread of some horrible calam- 
ity ; trust in the hardening effect of use and i-vont that would make 
her indiflerent to her miseries. 

Yes — ^miseries. This beautiful, healthy young creature, with her 
two-and-tweiity years and her gratified ambition, no longer felt in- 
clined to kiss iier foitunatc image in the glass ; she looked at it with 
wonder that she could be so miserable. One belief which had accom- 
panied her tluough her unmamed life as a self-cajoling superstition, 
encouraged by the subonlination of every one about her — ^the belief* in 
her own power of dominating — ^was utterly gone. Already, in seven 
short weeks, Avhich seemed half her life, her husband had gained a 
mastery which she could no more resist than she could have resisted 
the benumbing effect from the touch of a toi'pedo. Gwendolen's Avill 
had seemed imperious in its small girlish sway ; but it was the will 
of a creature with a large discourse of imaginative fears : a shadow 
would have been enough to relax its hold.^ And she had found a will 
like that of a crab or a boa-constrictor which goes on pinching or 
crushing without alarm at thunder. Not that Grandcourt was 
without calculation of the intangible cll’octs w^hich were the chief 
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means of mastery ; indeed lie had a surprising acuteness in detecting 
that situation of feeling in Gwendolen which made her proud and 
rebellious spirit dumb and helpless before him. 

She had burnt Lydia Glosher's letter with an instantaneous terror 
lest other eyes should see it, and had tenaciously concealed from 
Grandcourt that there was any other cause of her violent hysterics than 
the excitement and fatigue of the day : slie had been urged into on 
implied falsehood. “ Don’t ask me — ^it was my feeling about every- 
thing — it was the sudden change from home.” The words of that letter 
kept repeating themselves, and hung on her consciousness with the 
weight of a prophetic doom. ‘‘ I am the grave in which your chance 
^ of happiness is buried as well as mine. You had your warning. 
You have chosen to injure me and my children. He had meant to 
marry me. He would have married me at hist, if you had not 
bioken your word. You will have your punishment. I desii’e it 
with all my soul. Will you give him this letter to set him against 
me and min us more — me and my children? Shall you like to 
stand before your husband with these diamonds on you, and these 
words of mine in his thoughts and yours ? Will he think you have 
any right to complain when he has maile you miserable ? You took 
him with your eyes open. The willing wrong you have done me 
will be your curse.” 

The wokIs had nestled their venomous life within her, and stirred 
continiially the vision of the scene at the Whispering Stones. That 
scene was now like an accusing apparition : slie drea&d that Grand- 
court should know of it — so far out of her sight nt^w was that pos- 
sibili^ she had once Siilislied herself with, of speaking to him about 
Mrs Glasher and her children, and making them rich amends. Any 
endurance seemed easier than the mortal humiliation of confessing 
that she knew all before she married him, and in marrying him had 
broken her word. For the reasons by which she. had justified her- 
self when the marriage tempted her, and all her easy arrangement of 
her future powder over her husband to make him do better than he 
might be inclined to do, were now os futile as the bui’nt-out lights 
winch set off a child’s pageant. Hpr sense of being blameworthy 
was exaggerated by a dread both definite and vague. The definite 
dread was lest the veil of secrecy should fall between her and Grand- 
court, and give him the right to taunt her. With the reading of that 
letter liad begun her husband’s empire of fear. 

And her*husband all the wliile knew it. He had not, indeed, any 
distinct knowledge of her broken promise, and would not have rated 
highly the effect of that breach on her conscience ; hut he was aware 
not only of what Lush had told him about the meeting at the Whis- 
pering Stones, but also of Gwendolen’s concealment as to the cause 
of her sudden illness. He felt sure that Lydia had enclosed somc- 
ihing with the diamonds, and that this something, whatever it was, 
hiid at once created in Gwendolen a new repulsion for him and a 
, reason for not daring to manifest it. He did not greatly mind, or 
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feel as many men might have felt, that his hopes in niariiagc were 
blighted : he had wanted to marry Gwendolen, and he was not a 
man to repent. Why should a gentleman whose other relations in 
life are carried on without the luxury of synipatlietic feeling, be 
supj>osed to require that kind of condiment in domestic life ? What 
he chiefly felt was that a change had come over the condil^s of his 
masteiy, which, far from shaking it, might establish ’iL the more 
thoroughly. And it was established. He judged that ne had not 
married a simpleton unable to perceive the impossibility of escape, 
or to see alternative evils : he had married a girl who had spirit and 
pride enough not to make a fool of herself by forfeiting all the 
advantages of a position which had attracted her; and if she wanted 
pregnant hints to help her in making uj) her mind propeily he 
would take care not to withhold them. 

Gwendolen, indeed, with all that gnawing trouble in her conscious- 
ness, had hardly for a moment dropped the sense that it was her pait 
to bear herself with dignity, and ap>pear what is called happy. In 
disclosure of disappointment or sorrow she saw nothing but a humil- 
iation w'hich would have been \inegar to her wounds. Whatever ■ 
her husband might come at Iasi to be to her, she meant to wear the 
yoke so as not to be pitied. For she did think of the coming years 
with presentiment: she was frightened at Grand court. The poor 
thing had parsed from her girlish sauciness of superiority over this 
inert specimen of personal distinction into an amazed perception of 
her former ignorance about the possible mental attitude of a man 
towards the woman he sought in maniage — of her present ignorance 
as to what their life with each other might turn into. For novelty 
gives immeasurableness to fear, and fills the early time of all sad 
changes with phantoms of the future. Her little coquetries, volun- 
tary or involuntaiy, had told on Grandcourt during couit^ip, and 
formed a medium of communication between them, showing him in 
the light of a creature such as she could understand and manage : 
hut niariiage had nullified all such interchange, and Grandcourt had 
become a blank nncertainty to her in everything but this, that he 
would do just what he willed, and that she had neither devices at 
her command to determine his will, nor any rational means of escap- 
ing it. 

What had occurred between them about her wearing the diamonds 
was typical. One evening, shortly before they came to the Abbey, 
they were going to dine at Brackenshaw Castle. Gwentlolen had 
said to herself that she would never wear those diamonds : they had 
f horrible words clinging and crawling aliout them, as from some bad * 
dream, whose images lingered on tne perturbed sense. She came 
down dressed in her white, writh only a streak of gold ami a pendant 
of emeralds, which Grandcourt had given her, round her neck, and 
little emerald stars in her ears. 

Grandcourt stood with his back to the fire and looked at her as 
she entered. 
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“Am I altogether as you like?’’ she said, sj^eakiiig rather gaily. 
She was not without enjoyment in this occasion of going to Brack- 
enshaw' Castle with her new dignities upon her, as men whose affairs 
sire sadly involved will enjoy dining out simong persons Mkely to be 
under a pleasant mistake about them. 

“ No,” said Grandcourt. 

Gwendolen felt suddenly imcomfoitable, wondijring what w'as to 
come. She w’as not unprepared for some struggle about the dia-*' 
monds ; but suppose he were going to say, in low contemptuous 
tones, “ You are not in any wav w'hat I like.” It w'as very bad for 
lier to be secretly hating liim ; ibut it would be much worse when lie 
gave tlic first sign of hating her. 

“ Oh, mercy ! ” she exclaimed, the pause lasting till she could bear 
it no longer. “ How am I to alter myself ? ” 

“ Put on the diamonds,” said Grandcourt, looking straight at her 
with his narrow glance. 

Gwendolen paused in her turn, afraid of showing any emotion, and 
feeling that nevertheless there was some cliange in Ik.t eyes as they 
met his. But she was obliged to answer, and said as indifTercntly us 
she could, “ Oh, please not. I don’t think diamonds suit me.” 

“ What you think lias nothing to do with it,” said Grandcourt, his 
sotio voce imperiousness seeming to have an evening quietude and 
ffnish, like his toilet. “ I wish you to wear tlie diamonds.” 

“ Pray excuse me ; I like these emeralds,” said Gwendolen, fright- 
ened in spite of her prejiaration. TJiat w liite hand of his w^hich W'as 
touching liis whisker was capable, 8lu,‘ fancied, of clinging round her 
neck and threatening to throttle her ; for her fear of him, mingling 
with the vague foreboding of some rtitributive ( alamity which hung 
about her life, had reached a superstitious point. 

“ Oblige me by telling me your reason for not wearing the dia- 
monds wmen I desire it,” said Grandcourt. His eyes w’(!re still fixed 
upon her, and she felt lier own eyes narrowing under them as if to 
shut out oil entering pain. 

Of wdiat use "was the rebellion ‘within her ? She could say nothing 
that w^ould not Imrt lier worse than submission. Turning slowly 
and covering herself again, she w'ent to her dressing-room. As she 
reached out the diamonds it occurred to her that her unwillingness 
to wear them might have already raised a suspicion in Grandcouil 
that she had some knowledge about them which he had nut given 
her. She fancied that his eyes showed a delight in torturing her. 
How could she be defiant? She liad nothing to say that would 
touch him — nothing but what would give him a more painful grasp 
on her consciousness. 

“ He delights in making the dogs and horses quail : that is half 
his pleasure in calling them Ills,” she said to liersmf, as she opened 
the jewel-case Avitli a shivering sensation. “ It will come to oe so 
with me ; and 1 shall quail. What else is there for me ? I will not 
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She was about to ring for her maid when she heard the door open 
behind her. It was Grandcourt who came in. 

“ You want some one to fasten them,” he said, coming towards her. 
She did not answer, but simply stood still, leaving him to take 
out the ornaments and fasten them as he would. Doubtless he had 
been used to fasten them on some one else. With a bitter sort of 
sarcasm against herself, Gwendolen thought, “ What a privilege this 
is, to have robbed another woman of ! ” 

“What makes you so cold ?” said Grandcourt, when he had fast- 
ened the last ear-ring. “ Pray put plenty of furs on. I liate to see 
a 'woman conuj into a room looking frozen. If you are to appear as 
a bride at all, api^ear decently.” 

'fhis marital speech was not exactly persuasive, but it touched the 

S Liick of Gwendolen’s pride and forced her to rally. The W'ords of 
JO bad dream crawled about the diamonds still, but onl}’’ for her : 
to others they were brilliants that suited her perfectly, Jind Grand- 
court inwardly observed that she answered to the rein. 

“Oh yes, inanmia, quite happy,” Gwendolen had said on her 
ret uni to Diplow. “Not at all disappointed in Ky elands. It is a 
much liner place, than this — ^larger in every way. I5ut don’t you 
want some more money ? ” 

“ Did you not know that Mr Grandcourt left me a letter on your 
wedding-day 1 I am to havt‘, eight hundred a-yeiir. He wishes me 
to keep Olfendj'nc for the present, while you are at Dijilow. But if 
1 lu re were sonu‘ pretty cottage near the }>ark at Ryelaiids we might 
live there without much ex^Jonse, and I should have j'oii most of the 
year, perhaps.” 

“We must leave that to ^fr Grandcourt, mamma.” 

Oh, certainly. It is exceedingly handsoiiu* of him to that he 
will pay the rent for Olfeiidenc till June. And we can go on very 
uell — without any mau-servaiit except Crane, just for out of doors. 
Our good Merry will stay with us and help me to manage everything. 
Tt is natural that Mr Grandcourt slioiihl wish me to live in a good 
style of house in your neighhoiirhood, and I cannot decline. So ho 
said nothing about it to you 1 ” 

“No; he wished me to hear it from you, 1 suppose.” 

Gwendolen in fact had been very anxious to have some definite 
knowledge of wliat would he done for her mother, but at no moment 
since her marriage had she been able to overcome the difficulty of 
mentioning the subject to Grandcourt. Now, however, ^she had a 
sense of obligation which would not let her rest without saying to 
him, “ It is very good of you to provide for mamma. You took a 
great deal on yourself in marrying a girl who had nothing but rela- 
tions belonging to her.” 

Grandcourt was smoking, and only said carelessly, “ Of course I 
was not going to let her live like a gamekeejjer’s mother.” 

“ At least he is not ineaii about money,” thought Gwendolen, “ and 
mamma is the better off for my marriage.” 

X 
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She often pursued the comparison hctween what might have been, 
if she had not married Grandconrt, and what actually was, trying to 
persuade herself that life generally was banen of satisfaction, ami 
that if she liad chosen differently she might now have been looking- 
back with a regret as bitter as the feeling she w^as trying to argue 
away. Her mother’s dulness, which used to irritate her, she was at 
present inclined to explain as the ordinary result of womem’s ex- 
perience. True, she still saw that she would “manage differently 
from mamma;” but her management now only meant that she would 
carry her troubles with spirit, and let nonii suspect them. By-and- 
by she promised herself that she slioidd ge.t used to her heart-sore.^, 
and find excitements that would caiTV her through life, as a har(l 
gallop carried her through some of the morning hoiins. There was 
gambling : she had heard stories at Leubronn of liisliionable women 
who gambled in all sorts of ways. It seemed very flaji to her at this 
distance, but ptThaps if she began to gamble agSii, the passion 
might awake. Then there wiis the pleasure of pro(liK*iiig an effec t 
by her appearance in society: what did celebrated beauties do in 
to^vn when their husbands could afl’ord display ? All men were fas- 
cinated by them: they had a iDcrfcct e(|uij)age and toilet, walked 
into public places, and bowed, and made? the Ti.sual answers, and 
walked out again : perhaps they bought china, and practiscsd accom- 
plishments. If she could only feel a kc^eii appctiic for those plea- 
sures—could only believe in pleasure as she used to do ! Accom- 
plishments had ceased to have the exciting <iuality of promising any 
pre-eminence to her; and as for fascinated geiitbamn — adorers wlio 
might hover round her with languishmciit, and diversify married 
life with the romantic stir of mystery, passion, and danger which lier 
French reading had given her sonu‘ girlish notion of — they presented 
themselve,s to ner imagination with the latal circumstance that, in- 
stead of fascinating her in return, they were clad in her own weaii- 
ness and disgust. ^J"lie admiring male, rashly adjusting the expres- 
sion of his features and the turn of his conversation to her suppcjsed 
tastes, had always been an absurd- object to her, and at present seemed 
rather detestable. Many courses are actually pursued — follies and 
sins both convenient and inconvenient— without pleasui’c or hope of 
pleasui'e ; but to solace ourselves with imagining any coui*se before- 
hand, there must be some foretaste of pleasure iri the shape of appe- 
tite ; and Gwendolen’s appetite had sickened. Let her wander over 
the possibilities of her life as she would, an uncertain shadow dogged" 
her. Her confidence in herself and her destiny had turned into 
remorse and dread ; she trusted neither herself nor her future. 

This hidden helplessness gave fresh force to the hold Deronda had 
from the first taken on her mind, as one who had mi unknown 
sUindard by which he judged her. Had he some way of looking at 
Things which might be a new footing for her — an inward safeguard 
against possible events w'hich she dreaded as stored-up retribution ? 
It is one of the secrets in that change of mental poise w'hich has been 
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fitly named conversion, tliat to many anion^ us neither heaven nor 
earth has any revelation till some personality touches theirs Avith a 
peculiar influciiice, subduing them into receptiveness. It had been 
(Iwendolen’s habit to think of the iiersons around her as stale books, 
too ikniiliar to be inl-ercstiiig. Deronda had lit up her attention 
'with a sense of nov(;lty: not by words only, but by imagined facts, 
his inlluence had (‘iitered into the current of that self-suspicion and 
^elf-blanle which awakens a new consciousness. 

“ I wish he could knou^ everything about me without my telling 
him,” was one oi* lior thoughts, as she sat leaning over the end of a 
couch, supporting licr head with her hand, and looking at herself in 
a mirror — not in admiration, but in a sad kind of coin])anioiisbi]). 
“ I wish lie knew that I am not so coiit(‘inptil)le as he thinks me — 
that 1 am in di*c*]) trouble, and want to be something better if I 
<‘oiild.” Without the aid (d sacred c(‘reinony or costume, her feelings 
Iiad turned this iiuin, only a few years older than herself, into a 
priest; a soit? of tiiist l(i.‘>s rare than the fidelity that giiai’ds it. 
Y'oiing reverence for oiu^ who is also young is the most coercivi*. of 
all : there is tlie samii level of temptation, and the higher motive is 
believ(‘d in as a fuller force — ^not susp(*cte<l to be a mere residue from 
weary experience. 

Ih;t the coercion is often stronger on thi* one wlio lakes the rever- 
ence. Tlitjso who trust us educate us. And ])erhaT)S in that idi'al 
coiif^eeMiion of Gvveiiduleii’s, some education vas being prepared for 
Del 011(1.1. 


CHADTED XXXYI. 


“ iir jiCsr t;uit qu’iiii 
J.r poiU'r loin i\st diflicilc ;iux djinic.s: 

I'll jc s(;.iis Jiicsiiu' hill* Ct! 

Hull ijoiubju d'ituiuniL'ii qui BOut funniu'S.” 

—La t’oNTAiNi:. 

jieainvbile Deronda liad bi*eii fa.stened lUid led oil' by I^lr Yaiidcr- 
noodt, who wislied for a brisker walk, a cigar, tuid a little gossip. 
Since we emmot tell a man his own secrets, the restraint of being in 
his company often breeds a de.sii*c to pair olf in conversation with 
some more ignormit person, and Mr YancTernoodt presently said — 

“What a washed-out piece of cambric Grandcoiut is ! Lilt if lie 
is a favourite of yours, I ivitlidraw the remark.’' 

“Not the least in the world,” said Deronda. 

“I thought not. One wonders how he came to have a great 
passion again; and he must have had — to marry in this way. 
Though Lush, his old cliiim, hints that he married this girl out of 
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oljslinacy. By Georgo! it was a very accountable obstinacy. A 
man might make ui> his niintl to many her without the stimulus 
of contradiction. But he must have made himself a in'ctty large 
drain of money, eh ?” 

“ I knoAV notiiing of his alfairs.” 

“ What ! not of the other establishment he keeps up ? ” 

“Diplow? Of course. He took that of Sii Hugo. But merely 
fur the year.” 

“No, no: not Diplow: Oadsiiiere. Sir Hugo knows, I’ll answer 
fv>r it.” 

Deronda said nothing. H(i really began to feel some curiosity, 
but he foresaw that he sliould hear what Mr Vanderiioodt had to 
tell, without the condescension of asking. 

“ Lush would not altogether own to it, of course. He’s a con- 
fidant and go-between of Grandcourt’s. But I Jiavc it on the best 
authority. TlnTfact is, there’s another lady with four children at 
Gadsmere. She has had the npjier luuul of him these ton years 
and more, and by what 1 can understand has it still — ^left her hus- 
Inind for him, and used to travel with him eveiywhere. Hcir hus- 
band’s dead now: I found a fellow wlio was in the same regiment 
with liim, and knew this Mrs Glasher hefoi'e slie took wing. A 
fiery tlark-eyed woman — a noted beauty at that time — ^lie thought 
fdi(i was dead. Tliey say she has Grand court undiir her thunih still, 
and it’s a wonder he didn’t marry her, for there’s' a very fine Ixy, 
and I understand Grandcourt can do absolutely ik he jileases with 
llie estates. Lush told me as much as that.” 

“What right had he to marry this girl?’' saiil Deronda, with 
disgust. 

Air Vandcrnooilt, adjusting the eml of Ids cigar, shrugged his 
shoidders and put out his lips. 

“ She can know nothing of it,” said Deronda, emphatically. But 
that positive statement was immediately followed by an inward 
(pierv — “Coiihl she have known anything of it?” 

“ it’s rather a pupiant iiicture,” said Air Vanderiioodt — “ Grand- 
court between two fiery ivomCn. For depend upon it this light- 
haired one has plenty of devil in her. I formed that opinion of her 
at Leubronn. It’s a sort of Aledea and Creiisa business. Fancy the 
two meeting ! Grandcourt is a new kind of Jason : I ivonder what 
sort of a part he’ll make of it. It’s a dog’s part sit best. I think I 
hear Ristbri now, saying, ‘Jasone! Jasone!* These fine women 
generally get hold of a stick.” 

“ Grandcourt can bite, I fancy,” said Deronda. “ He is no stick.” 

“No, no; I meant Jason. I can’t quite make out Grandcourt. 
But lie’s a keen fellow enough — ^uncommonly well built too. Ami 
if lie comes into all this property, tlie estates will bear dividing. 
This girl, whose friends had come to beggary, I understand, may 
think lierself lucky to get him. I don’t want to be hard on a man 
because he gets involved in an affair of that sort. But he might 
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make liiniself more agreeable. I was telling liim a capital story kiht 
night, and he got up and walked away in the middle. 1 felt in- 
clined to kick him. Do you suppose that is inattention or insoleiice, 
iiow ? ” 

“ Oh, a mixture, lie generally observes the forms ; but ho doesn’t 
listen much,” said Deronda. Then, after a monient’s pause, he went 
on, “ I should think thei*e must be some exaggeration or inaccmucy 
in what you have heard about this lady at Gadsmere.” 

“Not a bit, depend upon it; it has all lain snug of late years, k 
People have forgottciu all about it. But there the nest is, and the 
birds are in it. And I know Graiidcoui’t goes there. I have good 
evidence that he goes tliere. However, that’s nobody’s business but 
» Ills own. The affair has sunk below the surface.” 

“ I wonder you could have learned so much about it,” said De- 
ronda, rather drily. 

“ Oh, Iheje arc plenly of ])eo[>le who knew all about it; but such 
stories gel juicked away like old letters. They interest me. I like 
to know the manners of my time — contemporary gossip, not ante- 
diluvian. 'ITiese Dryasdust fellows get a leputation by raking up 
some small scandal about Beiuiraiuis or Nitocris, and then we nave 
a thousand and one i)oeius written upon it by all the warblers big 
and little. But I don’t ciu*e a shuw about the faux^xts of the mum- 
mies. You do, though. You arc oue of the historical men — more 
interested in a latly when she’s got a rag face and skeleton toes peep- 
ing out. Does that ttatter your imagination ? ” 

“Well, if she had any woes in her love, one has the satisfaction 
of knowing that she’s v eil out of them,” 

“ Ah, you are lliiiikiiig of the Medcji, I see.” 

Deroiala then chose to point to some giant oaks worth looking at 
in their bureiiecs. lie also felt an interest in this piece of conteiii- 
p(»rary gossi]), l)ut he was satislied that Mr Vandernoodt had no more 
to tell about it. 

Since the early days when he tried to construct the hidden story 
of his own birth, his mind had perha]»s never been so active in 
weaving inobabi lilies about any inivate affair as it had now begun 
to be about GAvendolen’s maniage. This uiiavoAvcd relation of 
Graiidcoiirt’s, — could she have gained .some knoAvledge of it, Avhich 
caused her to shrink from the match— a shrinking finally overcome 
by the urgence of povcjrty ] He could recall almost every word she 
3iad said t,o him, and in ceitaiii of these words he seemev4 to discern 
that she was consciijiis of having done some wrong — inllicted some 
injury. His own acute experience made him alive to the form of 
injury wliich might affect the imavuwed children and their mother. 
AVas Mrs Graiidcoiirt, under all lier determined show of satisfaction, 
^gnaAved by a double, a treble-headed giief— self-rej>roach, disappoint- 
ment, jealousy ? He dwelt especially on all the slight Bigng^of sell- 
. reproach : he was inclined to judge her tenderly, to excuse, to pity. 
He thought he had found a key iioav by which to interpret her more 
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clearly : wliat magnifying of her misery might not a young creature 
get into who had wedded her fresh hopes to old secrets ! He thought 
he saw clearly enough now why Sir Hugo had never dropped any 
hint of this affair to him ; and immediately the image of this Mrs 
Glasher became painfully associated with his own hidden birth. 
Gwendolen knowing of that woman and her children, marrying 
Grandcourt, and showing herself contented, would have been among 
the most repulsive of beings to him; but Gwendolen tasting the 
bitterness ot remorse for ha^nng contributed to their injury was 
brought very near to his fellow-feeling. If it were so, she had got 
to a common plane of understanding vdth hiru on some ditticulties 
of life which a woman is rarely able to judge of with any justice or 
generosity; for, according to precedent, Gwendolen’s view of her 
position might easily have been no other than that her husband’s 
marriage with her was his entrance on the path of virtue, while Mrs 
Glasher represented his forsaken sin. And Deronda had naturally 
some resentment on behalf of the Hagars and Ishmaels. 

Undeniably Deronda’s growing solicitude about Gwendolen de- 
pended chiefly on her peculiar manner towards him ; and I suppose 
neither man nor woman would be the hcitter for an utter inseiisi- 
l)ili^ to such appeals. One sign that his interest in her had changed 
its footing was that he dismissed any cautitm against her being a 
coquette setting snares to involve him iii a vulgar flirtation, and 
determined that he would not again evadii any opportunity of talk- 
ing with her. He had shaken off Mr Vandernoodt, and got into a 
solitary corner in the twilight ; but half an hour was long enough to 
think of those possibilities in Gwendolen’s pcisition and state of mind ; 
and on forming the determination not to avoid her, he remembered 
that she was likely to be at tea with the other ladies in the drawing- 
room. The conjecture was true ; for Gwendolen, after resolving not 
to go down ajjain for the next four hours, began to feel, at the end (d* 
one, that in sliuttiiig herself up she missed all chances of seeing and 
hearing, and that her visit would only last tw’o days more. She 
adjusted herself, put on her*Httle air of self-possession, and going 
down, made herself resolutely agreeable. Only ladies were assembled, 
and Lady Pentreath was amusing tliem with a description of a draw- 
ing-room imder the Regency, and the figure that was cut by ladies 
and gentlemen in 1819, the year she was presented — when Deronda 
entered. 

“ Shall 5 be acceptable ? ” he said. “ Perhaps I had better go 
back and look for the others. I suppose they are in the billiard- 
room.” 

"No, no; stay where you are,” said Lady Pentreath. "They 
were all getting tired of me ; let us hear what yoit have to say.” 

" That is rather an embarrassing appeal,” said Deronda, drawing 
up a chair near Lady Llallingeris elbow at the tear table. " I think 
1 had better take the opportunity of mentioning our songstress,” ho 
added, looking at Lady ]\Iallinger, — imless you have done so.” 
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" Oh, the little Jewess ! ” said Lady Mallinger. “ No, I have not 
mentioned her. It never entered my head that any one here wanted 
'singing lessons.” 

‘‘ Au ladies know some one else who wants singing lessons,” said 
Deronda. “ I have happened to find an exquisite singer ; ” — here he 
turned to Lady Pentreatn. “ She is living with some ladies who are 
friends of mine — ^the mother and sisters of a man who was my chum 
fit Cambridge. Slie was on the stage at Vienna ; but she wants to 
le.'ive that life, and maintain herself 'by teaching.” 

“ There are swarms of those people, aren’t there ? ” said the old 
lady. Are her lessons to be very cheaii or very expensive ? Those 
are the two baits 1 know of.” 

“There is another bait for those who hear her,” said Deronda. 
“Tier singing is something quite exceptional, I think. She has had 
such firsf-rate teaching — or rfitlier first-rate instinct with her teaching 
— that you miglit imagine her singing all came by nature.” 

“Why did she leave the stage, then?” said Lady Pentreath. 

“ I’m too old to believe in first-rate i)eople gmng up first-rate 
chances.” 

“ Her voice was too weak. It is a delicious voice for a room. 
■\"<>u who put up with my singing of Schubert W'ould he enchanted 
uilh hers,” said Deronda, looking at Mi*s KaymoncL ‘‘And I 
imagine she would not object to sing at private parties or concerts. 

J ier voice is quite equal to that.” 

“ I am to have her in my drawing-room w’ben we no up ro town,” 
said Lady Mallinger. “ You shall hear her then. I have not heard 
her myself yet; but I trust DanieFs reconmiendation. I mean my 
girls to have lessons of her.” 

“ Is it a charitable affair ? ” said Lady Pentreath. “ 1 can’t bear 
charitable muHic.” 

Lady Mallinger, who was rather helpless in conversation, and felt 
lici-self under an engagement not to tell anything of Mirah’s ^tory, 
had an embarrassed smile on her face, and glanced at Deronda. 

“ It is a charity to those who want to have a good model of femi- 
nine singing,” said Deronda. “I think everybody who has ears 
would benefit by a litthj improvement on the ordinary style. If 
you heard Miss Lapidoth ” — ^here he looked at Gwendolen — “ per- 
ha^js you w'ould revoke your resolution to give up singing.” 

“ 1 should rather think my resolution would be confirmed,” said 
Gwendolen. ‘^I don’t feel able to follow your advice -of enjoying 
my own middlingness.” 

“For my part,” said Deronda, “people who do anything finely 
always insnjfii me to try. I don’t mean that they make me believe 
I can do itas well. But they make the thing, whatever it may be, 
seem worthy to be done. I can bear to think my own music not 
good for much, hut the world would be moi-e dismal if I thought 
music itself not good for much. Excellence encourages one about / 
life generally ; it shows the spiritual wealth uf the world.” 
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“ But then if we can’t imitate it I — ^it only makes our own life 
seem the tamer,” said Gwendolen, in a mood to resent encourage- 
ment founded on, her own insignificance. 

** That depends on the point of view, I think,” said Deronda. “ We 
should have a poor life of it if we were reduced for all our pleasure 
to our own perfoimances. A little private imitation of what is good 
is a sort of private devotion to it, and most of us ought to practise 
art only in the light of private study — preparation to understand 
and enjoy what the few can do for us. I think Miss Lapidoth is one 
of the few.” 

“ She must be a very happy person, don’t you think 'I ” said Gwen- 
dolen, with a touch of sarcasm, and a turn of her neck towards Mrs 
Baymond. 

“ I don't know,” answered the independent lady ; “ I must hear 
more of her before I said that.” 

“ It may have been a bitter disappointment to her that her voice 
failed her for the stage,” said Juliet Fenn, Kyrnpathetically. 

8Ui)pose she’s past her best, though,” said the deep voice of 
Lady Pentreath. 

** On the contrary, she has not reached it,” said Deronda. “ She is 
barely twenty.” 

“ And very pretty,” interposed Lady Mallingcr, with an amiable 
wish to help Deronda. “And she has very good manners. J’m 
sorry she is a bigoted Jewess ; I should not like it for anything else, 
but it doesn’t matter in singing.” 

“ Well, since her voice is too weak for her to sci’eam much. I’ll 
tell Lady Clementina to set her on ny nine granddaughters,” said 
Lady Pentreath; *‘and I hope she’ll convince eight of them that 
they have not voice enough to sing anywhere but at church. ]\Iy 
notion is, that many of our girls nowadays want lessons not t(j 
sing.” 

“I have had my lessons in that,” said Gwendolen, looking at 
Deronda. “ You see Lady Pentreath is ou my side.” 

While she was speaking. Sir Hugo entered with some of the other 
gentlemen, including Grandcourt, and standing .against the group at 
the low tea-table said — 

“ What impositiou is Deronda putting on you ladies — slipping in 
among you by liimsclf ? ” 

“Wanting to pass off an obscurity on us as better than any 
celebrity,” fcaid Laid Pentreath — “a pretty singing Jewess who is 
to astonish these young people. You .and I, who heard Catalani 
in her prime, ai-e not so easily astonished.” 

Sir Hugo listened with his good-humoured smile as he took a cup * 
of tea from his wife, and then said, “ Well, you know, a Liberal is 
bound to think that there have been singers since Catalani’s time.” 

“ Ah, you jue younger than I am. I daresay you are oue of the 
men who ran after Alcharisi. But she married off and left you all 
in the liuch.” 
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''Yes, yes; it’s rather too bad wlieu tliese great singers marry 
themselves into silence before they have a crack in their voii^cs. 
And the husband is a public robber. I rcmenibei: Leroux saying, 
' A man might as well take down a fine })eal of church bells and 
carry them off to the steppes,’ ” said Sir Hugo, getting down his cup 
and turning away, while Heronda, who had moved from his place to 
make room for others, and felt that he w’as not in reouest, sat down 
a little apart. Presently he bcicame aware that, in tne general dis- 
persion of the group, Gwendolen had extricated lierself from the 
attentions of Mr Vandemoodt and had walked to the piano, where 
she stood apparently examining the music which lay on the desk. 
Will any one be suiprised at Deronda’s concluding that she wdslied 
him to join her I Perhaps she wanted to make amends for the un- 
pleasant tone of resistance with which she had met his recommenda- 
tion of Mirah, for he Lad noticed that her first impulse often was to 
say wdiat she afterwards wished to retract. He went to her side and 
sai<l — 

“ Are you relenting about the music and looking for sometldng to 
play or sing ? ” 

“ I am not looking for anything, but I am relenting,” said Gwen- 
dolen, sp(*aking in a submissive tone. 

May 1 know the Kuison i ” • 

“ I should like to hear Miss Lapidoth and have lessons from lier, 
since you admii*e her so much — that is, of course, when we go to 
town. I mean lessons in rejoicing at her excellence and niy own 
deficiency,” said Gwendolen, turning on liini a sweet open smile. 

“ I shall be really glad for you to see and hear her,” said Deronda, 
returning the smile in kind, 

“ Is she as perfect in eveiy thing else as in her music ? ” 

“ I can’t vouch for that exactly. I have not seen enough of her. 
But I have seen nothing in her that I could wish to be different. 
»She has liad an unhajipy life. Her troubles began in early child- 
hood, and she has grown up among very jiainful surroundings. But 
1 think you Avill say that no advanhiges could have given her more 
grace and truer refinement.” 

“ I wonder what sort of troubles hers -were ? ” 

“ I have not any A’cry precise knowledge. Jhit I know that she 
was on the biirik of drowning her.self in despair.” 

‘'And vdiat hindered her i” said Gwendolen, cpiickly, looking at 
Derondii. 

“ Some ray or other came — ^>vliich made her feel that she ought to 
live — ^that it was good to live,” he answert'd, (piii'tly. “ She is full 
of piety and seems capable of submitting to anything Avlieii it takes 
the fonn of duty.” 

“Those 2 )eople are not to be jiitied,” said Gwendolen, imijatiently. 
“I have no sympathy wdth women wlio arc always doing right. I 
don’t believe hi their great sufferings.” Her lingers moved quickly 
among the edges of the music. 
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‘‘ It is true,” said Deronda, “ that the consciousness of having done 
wrong is something deeper, more bitter. I suppose we faulty 
creatures can never feel so much for the irreproachable as for those 
who are bruised in the struggle with their own faults. It is a very 
ancient story, that of the lost sheeji — but it comes up afresh everj' 
day.” 

“ That is a way of speaking — ^it is not acted on, it is not real,” said 
Gwendolen, bitterly. “You admire Miss Lapidoth because you 
think her blameless, perfect. And you know you would despise 
a woman who had done something you thought verj' wrong.” 

“ That would depend entirely on her own view of what she had 
done,” said Deronda. 

“You would be satisfied if she Avere very wretched, I suppose?” 
said Gwendolen, inyietuously. 

“ No, not satisfied— full of sorrow for her. It was not a mere Avay 
of speaking. I did not mean to say that the finer nature is not more 
adorable; I meant that those who would h(*, cornp(fi*aliv(dy unin- 
teresting beforehand may become worthier of sympathy when they 
do Bometliing that awakens in them a keen remorse. Lives are 
enlarged in ditferent Avays. I daresay some Avould never get their 
eyes opened if it Avere not for a violent shock from the consequences 
of their own actions. And Avhen they are suffering in tliat Avay one 
must care for them more than for the comforlably self-satisfied,” 
])(*ronda forgot everything but his Ausion of what Gwendolen’s 
experience had probably been, and urged by C(»mpassioii let his eyes 
and voice express as much interest as they Avould. 

(Twendolen had slipped on to the music-sto(»l, and looked up at 
him with pain in her Jong eyes, like a wounded animal asking help. 

“ Aik^ you persuading Mrs Grtindcourt to play to us, Dan ? ” said 
Sir Hugo, coming up and putting his hand on Deronda’s shoulder 
Avith a gentle admonitory pinch. 

“ I cannot persuade myself,” said Gwendolen, rising. 

Others had followed Sir Hugo’s lead, and there Aiv^as an end of any 
liability to confidences for that day. ]3ut the next was NeAV Yeai-’s 
Eve ; and a grand dance, to Av^hich the chief tenants were invited, 
Avas to be held in the picture-gallery above the cloister — ^the sort of 
entertainment in which numbers and general moA^ement may create 
privacy. When Gwendolen was dressing, she longed, in remcm- 
t)rtaice of Lenhronn, to put on the old turquoise nccMace for her sole 
ornament;* but she dared not offend her husband by appearing in 
that shabby way on an occasion when he Avould demand her utmost 
splendour. Determined to wear the memorial necklace somehow, 
she wound it thrice round her wrist and made a bracelet of it — 
having gone to her room to put it on just before the time of entering 
the ball-room. 

It was alAvays a beautiful scene, this dance on New Year’s 
Eve, which had been kept ut) by family tradition as nearly in the 
old fashion as inexorable change would allpw. Bed carpet was 
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laid down for the occasion ; hothouse plants and evergreens were 
arranged in bowers at the extremities and in evci^^ recess of the 
gallery; and the old portraits stretching back through generations 
( ven to the pre-poilraying period, made a piquant line of spectators. 
Some neigliDoui’ing gentry, major and minor, were invited ; and it 
was certainly an occasion when a prospective master and mistress of 
Abbot's and King's Topping might see their future glory in an 
agreeable light, as a picturesque provincial siqiremacy with a rcjnt- 
roll personitied by the most prosperous-looking tenants. Sir Hugo 
expected Grandcourt to feel flattered by being asked to the Abbey 
at a time which included this festival hi honour of the family estate ; 
but lie also hoped that his outi hale appearance might impress his 
successor with the probable length of tune that would elapse before 
the succession came, and with the wisdom of preferring a good actual 
sum to a minor jiroperty that must be waited for. All jiresent, down 
to the least important farmer's daughter, knew that they were to see 
young Graitdcourt,” Sir Hugo’s nephew, the presumptive heir and 
future baronet, now visiting the Abbey ’with his bride after an ab- 
sence of many years ; any coolness between uncle and nephew hav- 
ing, it was understood, given way to a friendly waimth. The bride 
f»peuing the ball 'with Sir Hugo was necessarily the cynosure of all 
eyc'S ; and less thiin a year before, if some magic mirror could have 
si 1 own Gwendolen her actual position, bIkj would have imagined her- 
self moving in it with a glow of triumphant pleasure, conscious that 
she held in her hands a life full of favourable chances which her 
cleverness and spirit would enable her to make the best of. And 
now she was wondering that she could get so little joy out of the 
cxalhition to Avliich she had been suddenly lifted, away from the dis- 
tasteful potty eni])ire of her girlhood with its irksome lack of distinc- 
tion and superfluity of sisters. She would have been glad to be even 
unreasonably elated, and to forget everything but the flattery of the 
moment; but she was like one courting sleep, in 'whom thoughts 
insist like wilful tormentors. 

Wondering in this way at her own duluess, and all the while long- 
ing for an excitement that woidd deaden importunate aches, she wa.> 
j)nssing through files of admiring beholders in the country-dance 
’w ith which it was traditiontil to oiieii the ball, and was being gene- 
lally regarded hy her own sex as an enviable Avomaii. It was rc- 
inarked that she carried herscK "with a '^^'onde^ful air, considering 
that she had been nobody in particular, and without a'larllnng to 
her fortune. If she had been a duke's daughter, or one of the 
royal princesses, she could not have taken the honours of the even- 
ing more as a matter of course. Poor Gwendolen ! It u oiild by- 
aiid-by become a sort of skill in which she was automatically prac- 
tised, to bear this last great gambling loss with an air of perfect 
self-possession. 

The next couple that passed were also worth looking at. Ladv 
Pentreath had said, “ 1 shall stand up for one dance, out I shall 
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choose my partner. Mr Deronda, you are the youngest man ; I mean 
to dance with you. Nobody is old enough to make a good pair with 
me. I must have a contrast.” And the contrast certainly set off 
the old lady to the utmost. She was one of those women who are 
never handsome till they are old, and she had had the wisdom to 
embrace the beauty of age as early as possible. What might have 
seemed harshness in her features when she was young, had turned 
now into a satisfactory strength of fonn and expression which defied 
wrinkles, and was set off by a crown of white hair ; her well-built 
figure was well covered with black drapery, her ears and neck com- 
fortably caressed with lace, showing none of those withered spaces 
which one would think it a pitiable condition of poverty to expose. 
She glided along gracefully enough, her dark eyes still with a mis- 
chievous smile in them as she observed the company. Her pai*tnei*^s 
young richness of tint against the flattened hues and luugher forms 
of her aged head had an effect something like that of a fine flow'er 
against a lichenous hvancli. Perhaps the tenants hardiy appreciated 
this pair. Lady Pcntroatli was notiiiiig more than a straight, active 
old lady : Mr Heronda was a familiar figure regarded with friendli- 
ness ; hut if he luid hcen the heir, it w’ould have been regretted that 
his face was not as uniuistakahly English as Sir Hugo's. 

Grandcourt's appearance wiien he came up with Lady Mallingcr 
was not iiupeached with foreignness; still the satisfaction in it w'as 
not complete. It would liave been matter of congratulation if one 
who had tlie luck to inherit two old family estates had had more 
hair, a fresher colour, and a look of greater animation ; but that fine 
families dwindled olF into Icmales, and estates ran together into the 
single heirship of a mealy-complexioned intde, W'as a lendency in 
things which seemed to be accounted lor by a citation of other in- 
stances. It wras agreed that Mr Grandcourt could never be taken 
for anything hut what he Avas — a bom gentleman ; and that, in fact, 
he looked like an heir. Perhaps the pei'son least complacently dis- 
posed tow’ards him at that moment was Lady Iilallinger, to whom 

B in i)rocession up this Country-dance with Grandcourt w'as a 
ament of herself as the infelicitous wife who had produced 
notliing hut daughters, little better than no children, poor deiir 
things, except for her own fondness and for Sir Hugo's w’onderfiil 
goodness to them. But such imvaYd discomfort could not prevent 
the gentle lady from looking fair and stout to admiration, or her full 
blue eyes from glancing mildly at her neighbours. All the mothers 
and fathers held it a thousand pities that she had not liad a line boy, 
or even several — which might have been expected, to look at her 
W'lien she was first manied. 

The gallery included only three sides of the quadrangle, the fourth 
being shut off as a lobby or corridor: one side w^as used for dancing, 
and the opj)osite side lor the supper-table, while the intermediate 
part W’as less brilliantly lit, and fitted with comfortable seats. Later 
in the evening Gwendolen Avas in one of t’leSQ seats, and Grandcourt 
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was standing near her. They were not talking to each other: she 
was leaning backward in her choir, and he against the wall; and 
I>eronda, happening to obsen^e this, went up to ask hci- if she had 
resolved not to dance any more. Having himself been doing hard 
<liity in this way among the guests, he thought he liad earned the 
right to sink for a little while into the background, and he had 
spoken little to Gwendolen since their conversation at the piano the 
day before. Grandcourt’s presence would only make it the easier to 
show that jpleasure in talking to her even about trivialities which 
Avould be a sim of friendliness; and he fancied that her face looked 
blank. A smile beamed over it as she saw him coming, and she raised 
herself Irom her leaning posture. Grandcourt had been grumbling 
at the ennui of staying so long in this stupid dance, and proposing 
that they should vanish : she had resisted on the ground of politeness 
— not without being a little frightened at the probability that he vras 
siU‘iitly angiy with her. She had her reason for staying, though she 
had begun to«de.spair of the oi>]:)ortunity for the sake of which she 
had put the old necklace on lier wuist. But now at last Deronda 
had come. 

“ Yes ; 1 shall not dance any move. Are you not glad ? she said, 
with some gaiety. “ You might have felt obliged humbly to offer 
yourself iis a partner, and I feel sure y’ou have danced more than 
you like already.’' 

“ 1 will not. deny tliat,” said Deronda, " since you have danced as 
iiiucli as you like. 

But will you take trouble for me in another u'ay, and fetch me 
a glass of that fresh water ? ” 

It was but a fisw steps that Deronda liad to go for the water. 
Gwendolen was wrapped in the lightest, softest of white Yroolleii 
burnouses, under which her hands w ere liidden. While he was gone 
she had drawn off her glove, which w'tus finished with a lace ruffie, 
and w^hen she put up her hand to take the glass and lifted it to her 
mouth, the necklace-bracelet, which in its triple w^inding adapted 
itself clumsily to her wrist, was necessarily conspicuous. Grandcourt 
saw it, and saw tliat it w as attracting Deronda’s notice. 

"What is that hideous thing you have got on your w’^rist?” said 
the husband. 

" That ? ” said Gwendolen, composedly, pointing to the turquoises, 
w’bile she still held the glass ; " it is an md necklace that I like to 
AA'ear. I lost it once, and some one found it for me.” • 

With that she gave the glass again to Deronda, who immediately 
canied it away, and on returning said, in order to banish any con- 
sciousness about the necklace — 

" It is worth while for you to go and look out at one of the win- 
dows on that side. You can see the finest possible moonlight on tlie 
stone pillars and canning, and shadows wnving across it in the wind,” 

" I should like to see it. Will you go ? ” said Gw'endolen, looldug 
up at her husband. 
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He cast his eyes down at her, and saying, “ No, Deronda will take 
you,” slowly moved from his leaning attitude, and slowly W'alked 
away. 

Gwendolen’s face for a moment showed a fleeting vexation: she 
resented this show of indiflerence towards her. Deronda felt an- 
noyed, chiefly for her sake ; and with a quick sense that it would 
relieve her most to behave as if nothing peculiar had occurred, he 
said, “Will you take my arm and go, while only servants are 
there V* He thought that he understood well her action in drawing 
his attention to the necklace: she wished him to iiii'er that she had 
submitted her mind to rebuke — ^her speech and manner had from 
the first fluctuated towaids that submission — and that she felt no 
lingering resentment. Her evident confidence in his interpretation 
of her appealed to him as a jDeculiar claim. 

When they were walking together, Gwendolen felt as if the an- 
noyance which had just happened had removed another film of re- 
serve from between them, and she had more right than before to be 
as open as she wished. She cUd not sjieak, being filled with the sense 
of silent confidence, until they were in front of the window looking 
<iut on the moonlit court. A sort of bower had been made round 
the window, turning it into a recess. Quitting his ami, she folded 
her hands in her burnous, and inessed her biovv against the glass. 
He moved slightly away, and held the lapels of his coat with his 
thumbs under the collar as his manner was; he had a wonderful 
poiver of standing jierfectly still, and in that jiosition reminded one 
sometimes of Dante’s spiriii 'iiiayni co)h occhi UmU e gtuvi, (Doubt- 
less some of these danced in their youth, doubted of their own voca- 
tion, and found their own times too modern.) He abstained from 
remarking on the scene before them, fearing that any indiffereut 
words might jai* on her : already the calm light and shadow, the 
ancient steadfast forms, had aloofliess enough from those inward 
troubles which: he felt sure were agitating her. And he judged 
aright ; she would have been imjiatient of polite conversation. The 
incidents of tlie last minute on two had receded behind former 
thoughts wliich she had imagined herself uttering to Deronda, and 
which now urged themselves to her lijis. In a subdued voice, slie 
said — 

“ Suppose I had gambled again, and lost the necklace again, what 
should you have thought of mo ] ” ' 

“ Worse than I do now.” 

“ Then you are mistaken about me. You wanted me not to do 
that — not to make my gain out of another’s loss in that way — ^and I 
have done a great detu worse.” 

“ I can imagine temptations,” said Deronda. “ Perliaps I am able 
to understand what you mean. At least I understand self-reproach.” 
In spite of preparation he was almost alanned at Gwendolen’s pre- 
cipitancy of confidence towards liiin, in contrast with her habitual 
resolute concealment. 
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“ What should you do if you were like me — feeling that you were 
wrong and miserable, and dreading eveiytihing to come ? ” It seemed 
that 3ie was -hurrying to make the utmost use of this opportunity to 
speak as she would. 

“ That is not to be amended by doing one thing only — but many,” 
said Deronda, decisively. 

“What?” said Gwendolen, hastily, moving her brow from the 
glass and looking at him. 

He looked full at her in return, with what she thought was sever- 
ity. He felt that it was not a moment in which he must let himself 
be tender, and flinch from imjjlying a hard opinion. 

“ I mean there are many thoughts and habits that may help us to 
bear inevitable sorrow. ]\Iultitudes Lave to bear it” 

She turned her brow to the window again, and said impatiently, 
“ You must tell me then what to think and what to do ; else why 
did you not let me go on doing as I liked, and not minding ? If 
I had gone on>gambling I might have won again, and I might have 
got not to care for anything else. You ■woidd not let me do that. 
Why shouldn't I do as 1 like, and not mind ? Other i)Cioi3le do.'' 
Poor Gwendolen's speech expressed nothing very clearly except her 
irritation. 

“ I don't believe you would ever get not to mind,” said Deronda, 
with deep-toncid decision. “ If it were true that baseness and cruelty 
made an escape irom jDain, what difference would that moke to 
people who can’t be quite base or cruel ? Idiots escape some paiji ; 
but you can’t be an idiot. Some may do wrong to another without 
remorse ; but suppose one does feel remorse ? I bidieve you could 
never lead an injurious life — ^aU reckless lives are injurious, pesti- 
lential — without feeling remorse.” Deronda's unconscious fervour 
had gathered as he w’ent on : he w'us uttering thoughts which he had 
used for himself in moments of painful meditation. 

“ Then tell me what better I can do,” said Gwendolen, insisit- 
ently. 

“ Many things. Look on other lives besides your own. See what 
their troubles arc, and how they are home. Try to care about souie- 
thing in this vast world besides the gratification of small selfisli 
desires. Try to care for what is best in thought and action — some- 
thing that is good apai’t from tlie accidents of your own lot.” 

For an instant or tw'o Gwendolen was mute. Then, again moving 
her brow from the glass, she said — 

“ You mean that I am selfish and ignorant.” 

He met her fixed look in silence before he answered firinl}" — 

« You will not go on being selfish and imorant.” 

She did not turn away her glcmce or let her eyelids fall, but a 
change came over her face — ^that subtle change in nerve and muscle 
whi(£ will sometimes give a childlike expression even to the elderly ; 
it is the subsidence of self-assertion. 

“ Shall I lead you back 1” said Deronda, ^^;ently , and otter- 
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ing her his arm again. She took it silently, and in that way they 
came in sight of Grandcourt, who was wadking slowly near their 
funner place. Gwendolen went up to him and said, I am ready to 
go now. Mr Deronda will excuse ua to Lady Mallinger.” 

“Certainly,” said Deionda. “Loixl and Lady Pentreath disap- 
peared some time ago.” 

Grandcourt gave his arm in silent compliance, nodding over his 
shoulder to Deronda, and Gwendolen too only half turned to bow 
and say, “Thanks.” The husband and wife left the gallery and 
paced the corridors in silence. When the <loor had closed on them 
in the boudoir, Grandcouii; threw himself into a chair and said, with 
undertoned peremptoriness, “ Sit down.” She, already in Ihe expec- 
tation of something unpleasant, had thrown off her bunions with 
nervous, unconsciousness, and immediately obeyed. Turning his 
eyes towards her, he began : 

“ Oblige me in future by not showing whims like a mad woman in 
a ])lay.” 

“ What do you mean 1 ” said Gwendolen. 

“I suppose there is sonui understanding between you and De- 
ronda about that thing you have on your wrist. If you have any- 
thing to say to him, say it. Put don’t carry on a telegraphing which 
other people are supposed not to sec. It’s damnably vulgar.” 

“You can know all about the necklace,” said Gwendolen, her 
angry pride resisting the nightmare of fear. 

“laon’t want to know. Keep to yourself whatever you like.” 
Grandcourt paused betw'een each sentence, ainl in each his speech 
seemed to become more iiretematiirally distinct in its inward tones. 
“ What I care to know, 1 shall know without your telling me. Only 
you will please to behave as becomes my wife. And not make 'a 
spectacle of yourself.” 

“ Do you object to my talking to Mr Deronda ? ” 

“ I don’t ciu'c t\ro straws about Deronda, or any other conceited 
hanger-on. You may talk to him as much as you like. He is not 
going to take my place. You are my wife. And you will either fill 
your place properly — ^to the w'Orld and to me — or you will go to tl^e 
devil.” 

“ I never intended anything hut to fill my place properly,” said 
Gwendolen, with bitterest mortification in her soul. 

“ You put tliat tiling on your wrist, and hid it from me till you 
wanted hum to see it. Only fools go into that deaf and dumb talk, 
and think they’re secret. Yon will understand that you are not 
to compromise yourself. Behave w’ith dignity. That’s all I have 
to say.” 

With that last word Grandcourt rose, turned his back to the fire 
and looked down on her. She was mute. There was no reproach 
that she dared to fling at him in rcturife for these insulting admoni- 
ticnis, and the very reason she felt them to be insulting was that 
their purport went w’ith the most absolute dictate of her pride. 
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Wliat she would least like to incur was the m^ng a fool of herself 
and being compromised. It Avas futile and irrelevant to try and 
explain tnat Deronda too had only been a monitor — ^the strongest 
of all monitors. Grandcourt was contemptuous, not jealous ; con- 
temptuously certain of all jthe subjection he cared for. Wliy could 
she not rebel, and defy him ? Bhe longed to do it. But she might 
as well have tried to defy the texture of her nerves and the palpita- 
tion of her heart. Her husband had a ghostly army at his back, that 
could close round her wherever she might turn. She sat in her 
splendid attire, like a white image of helplessness, and he seemed to 
gratify himself with looking at her. She could not even make a 
passionate exclamation, or tlirow up her arms, as she would have 
tifnie in her maiden days. The sense of his scorn kept her still. 

“ Shall I ring ? " he said, after what seemed to her a long while. 
She moved her head in assent, and after ringing he vrent to his 
di\*ssing-r()om. 

Certain words were gnawing within her. " The wrong you have 
tione me will be, your own curse.” As he closed the door, the bit- 
ter tears rose, and tlie gnawing words provoked an answer : “ Why 
did you put your fangs into me and not into him ?” It was uttered 
in a whisper, as the tears came^ up silently. But immediately she 
']>res.sed her handkercjbief against her eyes, and checked her tend- 
ency to sob. 

i'lie next day, recovered from the shuddering fit of this evening 
scene, she determined to use the charter which Grandcourt had 
sconifully given her, and to talk as much as she liked with Beronda ; 
hut no opportunities occurred, and any little d(;vicc8 she could ima- 
gine for creating them were rejected by her pride, which "was now 
doubly ac.tive. Not towards Deronda himself^ — she was curiously free 
fruni alarm lest he should tliink her openness wanting in dignity : it 
was part of his power over- her that she believed him free from all 
misunderstanding as to the way in wliich slie appealed to him : or 
rallier, that he should misunderstand her had never entered into her 
mind. But the last morning came, and still she had never been able 
to take up the dropped thread of their talk; and she was without 
devices. She find Grandcourt were t6 leave at three o'clock. It was 
too irritating that after a walk in the grounds had been planned in 
Deronda’s hearing, he did not present himself to join in it. Grand- 
court was gone with Sir Hugo to King's Toi)ping, to see the old 
manor-house ; others of the gentlemen were shooting ; she was con- 
demned to go and see the decoy and the water-fowl, and everything 
else tliat she least wanted to see, with the ladies, W'itli old Lord Pent- 
rcath and his anecdotes, witJi Mr Vtindernoodt and his admiring 
manners. The irritation became too strong for her : without pre- 
meditation, she took advantage of the winding road to linger a little 
out of sight, and then set oif hack to the house, almost running when 
she* was safe from observation. She entered by a side door, and the 
lihraiy- was on her left hand ; Deronda, she knew, was often there ; 

Y 
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why might she not turn in there os well as into any other room in 
the house ? She had been taken there expressly to see the illuminated 
femoily tree, and other remarkable things — ^what more natural than 
t^t ime should like to look in again ? The thing most to be feai'ed 
was that the room would be empty of Derond^ for the door was 
ajar. She pushed it gently, and looked round it He was there, 
writing busuy at a distant table, 'adth his back towards the door (in 
fact,^& Hugo had asked him to answer some constituents’ letters 
which had become pressing). An enormous log-lire, with the scent 
of russia from the books, made the great room as warmly odorous as 
a private chapel in which the censers have been swinging. It seemed 
•too daring to go in — too rude to speak and interrupt him; yet she 
went in on the noiseless carpet, and stood still lor two or three 
minutes, till Deronda, having finished a letter, pushed it aside for 
signature, and threw himself back to consider whether there were 
anything else for him to do, or whether he could walk out for the 
chance of meeting the party which included Gwendolen, when he 
heard her voice saying, “ Mr Deronda.” 

It was certainly startling. He rose hastily, tunied round, and 
pushed away his chair with a strong expression of surprise. 

‘‘ Am I wrong to come in ? ” said Gwendolen. 

I thought you were far on your walk,” said Deromla. 

** I turned back,” said Gwendolen. 

** Dq you not intend to go out again ? I could join you now, if 
you would allow me.” 

‘‘ No ; I want to say something, and I can’t stay long,” said Gwen- 
dolen, speaking quickly in a subdued tone, while slie walked forward 
and rested her arms and muff on the back of the chair he had ])U8hed 
away from him. I want to tell you that it is really so — I can’t 
help feeling remorse for having injured others. That was what I 
meant when I said that 1 had done worse than gamble again and 
pawn the necklace again — something more injurious, as you called 
3t. And I can’t alter it. I am punished, but I can’t alter it. You 
said I could do many things. Tell me again. What should you do 
— ^what should you feel, if you were in my place ? ” 

The hurried directness vdth which spoke — the absence of all 

her little airs, as if she were only concerned to use the time in get- 
ting an answer that would guide her, made her appeal unspeakably 
touching. 

Derondob said, — I should feel something of what you feel — deep 
sorrow.” 

**But what would you try to dol” said Gwendolen, with urg(‘nt 
quickness. 

Order my life so as to make any possible amends, and keej) 
away from doing any sort of iniury agam,” said Deronda, catching 
her sense that the time for speecfi was brief. 

“ But I can’t — I can’t ; I must go on,” said Gwendolen, in a pas- 
sionate loud whisper. ** I have thrust out others — I have made my 
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.jain out of tlieir loss — tiieJ to make it — tried. And I must go on. 
1 can’t alter it.” 

It was imi)ossible to answer tliis instantaneously. Her words had 
confirmed his conjecture, and the situation of all concerned rose 
in swift images before liiiiK His feeling for those who had been 
“thrust out” sanctioned her reinoi’se ; he could not try to nullify it, 
yet his heart was full of pity for her. But as soon as he could he 
answered — ^taking up her last w^ords — 

“ That is the bitterest of all — ^to weai* the yoke of our owm wrong- 
doing. But if you submitted to that, as men submit to maiming or 
a lifelong incurable disease ? — and made the ^ unalterable wrong a 
reason for more efibrt towards a good that may do something to 
counterbalance the evil? One who has committed irremediablci 
ciTors may be scourged by that consciousness into a higher cou^s^^ 
than is common. Thercj arc many examples. Feeling what it is to 
have spoiled one life may well make us long to save other lives fimn 
being spoiled.” • 

“ fint you have not wronged any one, or spoiled their lives,” said 
Gwendolen, hastily. “ It is only othem who liave wronged you” 
Deronda coloured slightly, but said immediately — “ I suppose our 
keen feeling for ourselves might end in giving ns a keen feeling for 
others, if, when w’c are BufTering acutely, we >vere to consider that 
others go through the same sharp ex})erience. That is a sort of 
remorse before commission. Can’t you understand that 1” 

“ I think I do — now,” said Gwendolen. “ But you W'cre right — 
T am selfish. I have never tliought much of miy one’s feedings, 
except my mother’s. I have not been fond of people. — But what 
<jan I do ? ” she w^eiit on, more quickly. I must get up in the 
morning and do wliat every one else does. It is all like a donee set 
beforehand. I seem to sec all that can he — and I am tired and sick 
of it. And the world is all confusiou to me ” — she inade a gesture 
of disgust. “You say I am ignorant. But what is the good of 
trying to know more, unless life "were worth Jiioro I ” 

“ Tliis good,” said Deronda, luomjitly, with a touch of indignant 
severity, which he was inclined to encourage as his owm saf^uard ; 

life wouUl he worth more to you : some real knowledge would give 
you an interest in the world beyond the small drama of personal 
desires. It is the curse of your life — ^foigive me — of so many lives, 
that all passion is spent in that narrow round, for want of ideas and 
sympathies to make a larger home for it. Is there any siii^le occu- 
pation of mind that yon care about with iiassionate delight or even 
independent intei'est ? ” 

Deronda paused, but Gwendolen, looking startled and thrilled as 
by an electric sliock, said notliiii", and he went on more insistently — 
“ I take what you said of music for a small example — it answers 
for all larger things — ^you will not cultivate it for the sake of a 
lirivate joy in it. What sort of earth or heaven would hold any 
spiritual wealth in it for souls ijauperised by inaction ? If one fimra- 
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ment has no stimulus for our attention and awe, I don’t see how four 
would have it. We should stamp every possible world with the 
t flatness of our own inanity — ^wliich is necessarily impious, without 
faith or fellowship. The refuge you are needing from personal 
trouble is the higher, the religious hfe, which holds an enthusiasm for 
something more than our own appetites and vanities. The few may 
find themselves in it simply by an elevation of feeling ; but for us 
who have to struggle for our wisdom, the higher life must be a region 
tin which the affections arc clad with knowledge.” 

The half-indignant remonstrance that vibrated in Dei*onda’s voice 
came, as often happens, from the habit of inward argument with 
himself rather than from severity towards Gw'endolen ; but it had a 
more beneficent effect on her than any soothings. Nothing is feebler 
than the indolent rebellion of complaint ; and to be roused into self- 
judgment is comparative activity. For the moment she felt Hke a 
shaken child — shaken out of its w’ailings into aw’e, and she said 
humbly — 

“ I will try. I will think.” 

They both stood silent for a minute, iis if some tliird presence had 
arrested them, — for Dcrouda, too, was under that sense of pressure 
which is apt to come when our owm winged words seem to be hover- 
ing around us, — till Gwendolen began again — 

" You said affection w’as the best thing, and I liave hardly any — 
none .about me. If I could, I wrould have mamma; but that is im- 
possible. Things have changed to me so — in such a short time. 
What I used not to like, I long for now'. 1 think I am almost 
getting fond of the old things now they are gone.” Her lip 
trembled. 

“ Ttike the present suffering as a painful letting in of light,” said 
Deronda, more gently. “You are conscious of more beyond the 
round of your owm inclinations — ^you know more pf the w'ay in 
w’liicli your life presses on others, and their life on yours. I don’t 
think you could have escaped the painful process in some form or 
other.” 

“ But it is a very cruel form,” said Gwendolen, beating her foot 
on the ground with retumiug agitation. “ I am frightened at every- 
thing. I am frightened at myself. When my blood is fired I can 
do daring things — take any leap ; hut that makes me frightene<l at 
myself.” She was looking at nothing outside hci* ; but her eyes w'ere 
directed toward the window, away Irora Deronda, who, with quick 
coinprehciision, said — 

“ Turn your fear into a safeguai’d. Keep your dread fixed on the 
idea of increasing that remorse wMch is so bitter to you. Fixed 
meditation may do a great deal tow’ards defining our longing or 
dread. We are not alw'ays in a state of strong emotion, and when 
we ore cahn we can use our memories and gradually change the bias 
of our fear, as we do our tastes. Take your fear as a safeguard. It 
is like quickness of hearing. It may make consequences passion- 
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ately present to yon. Try to take hold of your sensibility, and use 
it as if it were a faculty, like vision.” Deronda uttered each sentence 
more urgently ; he felt as if he were seizing a faint chance of rescuing 
her from some indefinite danger. 

“ Yes, I know; I understand what you mean,” said Gwendolen, in 
her loud whisper, not turning her eyes, but lifting up her small 
gloved hand and waving it in deprecation of the notion that it was 
easy to obey that advice. "But if feelings rose — ^there are some 
feelings — hatred and anger — how can I be good when they keep 
rising ? And if there came a moment when I felt stifled and could 

bear it no longer She broke ofl*, and with agitated lips looked 

at Deronda, but the ext)rcs8ion on his face pierced her with an 
entirely new feeling. He was under tlie baimng difficulty of dis- 
cerning, that wliat lie had been uiging on her was thrown into tlie 
pallid distance of mere thought before the outburst of her habitual 
emotion. It was as if he saw her drowning while his limbs were 
bound. The pained compassion which was spread over his features 
as he watched her, affected her with a comjiunction unlike any she 
had felt before, and in a cLang(*d iinjdorinfj tone she said — 

" I am grieving yom I am ui^atefiu. You can help me. I 
will tliink of evtiry thing. I wijl trj\ Tell me— it will not be a 
pain to you that I have dared to speak: of my trouble to you ? You 
began it, you know, when you rebuked me.” There was a melan- 
choly smile on her lips as she said that, but she added more enti'eat- 
ingly, " It will not be a pain to you ? ” 

" Not if it does anytliing to save you from an evil to come,” said 
Deronda, with strong emphasis; "other\vise, it will be a lasting 
pain.” 

“ No — ^no — it shall not be. It may be — ^it shall be better with me 
because I have known you.” She turned immediately, and quitted 
the room. 

When she was on the first landing of the staircase. Sir Hugo 
passed across the haU on Ids way to the library, and saw her. Grand- 
court was not with him. 

Deronda, when the baronet entered, was standing in his ordinary 
attitude, grasping his coat-collar, with his bock to the table, and with 
that indefinable expression by which we judge that a man is still in 
the shadow of a '.cene which he has just gone through. He moved, 
however, and began to arrange the letters. 

" Has Mrs Grandconrt been in here 1 ” said Sir Hugo. • 

" Yes, she has.” 

Where are the others 1 ” 

" I believe she left them somewhere in the grounds.” 

After a moment’s silence, in which Sir Hugo looked at a lettcn* 
without reading it, he said, " I hope you are not jdaying ivith file, 
Dan — you understand me,” 

" I believe I do, sir,” said Deronda, after a slight hesitation, 
which had some repressed anger in it. “But there is nothing 
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answering to your metaphor — ^no fire, and therefore no chance of 
scorching.’’ 

Sir Hugo looked searcliingly at liim, and then said, “ So miirh the 
Letter. For between ouraelves, I fancy there may he some hidden, 
gunpowder in that establishment.” 


CilAPTEE XXXVIL 


Asjicm. Pardon, my lord— I spoalc for Sijpsmund 

Fruiisberff. For him ? Oh, ay—for him I always hold 
A pardon snfo in bank, sure ho will draw 
Sooner or later on me. What his need ? 

project broken? line mechanic wings 
That would not fly? diu-ance, assault on wgteh, 

Jlill for Eporuay, not a enist to eat ? 

Afijirni. Oh, none of these, iny lord ; he has escapeil 
Circe’s herd, and seeks to win the lo\’o 
Of your fair ward Cecilia : hut would win 
I'Mrst your consent. You frown. 

Fivnsbcrff. Distinguish words 

I b.iid I held a pardon, not consent. 


In spite of Derondti’s reasons for wishing to he in town again — 
reasons in which his anxiety for Mirali was blent with curiosity to 
know more of the enigmatic Mordecai — ^he did not manage to go np 
before Sir Hugo, who preceded his family that he might he ready 
for the opening of Parliament on the 6th of February. Deronda took 
np his quarters in Park Lane, aware that his chambers were sulH- 
ciently tenanted by Hans Meyiick. This was what he expected ; but 
he found other things not altogether according to his expectations. 

Most of ns remember Eetzsch’s drawing of destiny in the shape of 
Mephistopheles playing at chess with man for his soul, a gome in 
which we may imagine the clever adversary making a feint of unin- 
tended moves BO as to set the beguiled mortal on carrying his defen- 
sive pieces away from the true point of attack. The fiend makes 
preparation his favourite object of mockery, that he may fatally per- 
suade ns against our best safeguard : he even meddles so for as to 
suggest our taking out waterproofs when he is well aware the sky m 
going tor clear, foreseeing that the imbecile will turn this delusion 
into a prejudice against waterproofs instead of giving a closer study 
to the weather-signs. It is a peculiar test of a man’s metal when, 
after he has painfully adjnstea himself to what seems a wise pro- 
vision, he finds all his mental precaution a little beside the mark, 
and his excellent intentions no oetter than miscalculated dovetails, 
accuratdy cut from a wrong starting-point. His magnimimity has 
got itself ready to meet misl^haviour, and finds quite a different call 
upon it. Something of thi^ kind liappened to Deronda. 
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His first iuiprcssioii was one of pore pleasure and amusement at 
finding his sitting-room transformed into an ateUer strewed with 
miscellaneous drawings and with the contents of two chests from 
Rome, the lower half of the windows darkened with baize, and the 
blond Hans in his weird youth as the presiding genius of the littered 
place — his hair longer than of old, his face more whimsically creased, 
and his high voice as usual getting higher under the excitement of 
rapid talk. The friendship of the two had been kept up warmly 
since the memorable Cambridge time, not only by correspondence 
but by little episodes of companionship abroad and in England, and 
the original relation of conMence on one side and indulgence on the 
other had been developed in practice, as is wont to be the case where 
such spiritual borrowing and lending has been well be^un. 

“I knew you would like to see my casts and antiquities,*’ said 
Hans, after the first hearty greetings and inquiries, ‘^so I didn’t 
scruple to unlade my chests here. But I’ve found two rooms at 
Chelsea not many hundred yaids from my mother and sisteis, and I 
shall soon be ready to hang out there — when they’ve scraped the 
w’alls and put in some new lights. Thai’s all I’m waiting for. But 
you see I don’t WMit to begin work : you can’t conceive what a great 
fellow I’m going to be. The seed of immortality has sprouted 
within me.” 

‘‘Only a fungoid growth, I daresay — a crowing disease in the 
lungs,” said Deronda, accustomed to treat Hans in brotherly fashion. 
He was walking towards some drawings propped on the ledge of his 
bookcases ; five rapidly-sketched heads — aifferent aspects of the same 
face. He stood at a convenient distance from them, without making 
any remark. Hans, too, was silent for a minute, took up his palette 
and began touching the picture on his easel. . 

“ What do you think of them ? ” he said at last. 

“The full face looks too massive; othenvise the likenesses are 
good,” said Deronda, more coldly than was usual with him. 

“ No, it is not too massive,” said Hans, decisively. “ I have noted 
that. There is always a little suiprise when one passes from the 
profile to the full face. But I shall enlarge her scale for Berenice. 
1 am making a Berenice series — look at the sketches along there — 
and now I think of it, you are just the model 1 want for tlie 
Agrippa.” Hans, still with pencil and palette in hand, had moved 
to Deronda’s side while he said this, but he added hastily, as if 
conscious of a mistake, “ No, no, I forgot ; you don’t like sitting for 
your portrait, confound you! However, I’ve picked up a capital 
Titus. There are to be five in the series. The first is Berenice 
clasping the knees of Gessius Florus and beseeching him to spare her 
people ; I’ve got that on the easel. Then this, where she is standing 
on the Xystus with Agrippa, entreating the people not to injure 
themselves by resistance.” 

“ Agrippa’s legs will never do,” said Deionda. 

“The legs arc good realistically,” said Hans, his face creasing 
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droUy; ‘‘public men are often sbuky about the legs— ‘Their legs, 
I the emblem of their various thought,’ as somebody says in the 
BekearmU* 

“ But these are as impossible as the legs of Baphael’s Alcibiades,” 
sold Deronda. 

“ Then they are good ideally,” said Hans. “ Agrippa’s legs were 
possibly bad ; 1 idealise that and make them impossildy bad. Art, 
my Eugenius, must intensify. But never mind the logs now : the 
tlurd sketch in the series is Berenice exulting in the prospect of 
being Empress of Rome, when the news has come that Vespasian 
is declared Emperor and her lover Titus his successor.” 

“ You must put a scroll in her mouth, else people will not under- 
stand that. You can’t tell that in a picture.” 

‘‘It will make them feel their ignorance then — an excelhiut 
aesthetic effect. The fourth is, Titus sending Berenice away from 
Rome after she has shared his palace for ten years — both reluctant, 
both sad — invitm invitam, as Suetonius hath it. I’ve found a model 
for the Roman brute.” 

“ Shall you make Berenice look fifty ? She must have been that.” 

“ No, no ; a few mature touches to show the lapse of time. Dark- 
eyed beauty wears well, hers particularly. But now, here is the 
fifth : Berenice seated lonely on the ruins of Jerusalem. That is pure 
imagination. That is what ought to have been — ^j)erhap8 was. Now, 
see now I tell a pathetic negative. Nobody knows what became of 
her : — ^that is finmy indicated by the scries coming to a close. There 
is no sixth picture,” Here Hans pretended to speak 'with a gasping 
..sense of sublimity, and drew back his head witli a fro'wn, as if looldng 
for a like impression on Deronda. “ 1 break off in the Homeric style. 
The story is chipped off, so to speak, and passes with a ragged edge 
into nothing — le ii^ant; can anything be more sublime, especially in 
French 1 Tne vulgar would desire to see her corpse and burial — ^per- 
haps her will read and her linen distributed. But now come and 
look at this on the easel. I have made some way there.” 

“ Tliat beseeching attitude is really good,” said Deronda, after a 
.moment’s contemplation. “You have been very industrious in the 
Christmas holidays ; for I suppose you have taken up the subject since 
you came to London.” Neither of them had yet mentioned Mirah. 

“ No,” said Hans, putting touches to his picture, “ I made up my 
mind to the subject before. I take that lucky chance for an augury 
that 1 am to burst on the world as a great painter. I saw a 
splendid woman in the Trastevere — the grandest women there are 
half Jewesses — and she set me hunting for a fine situation of a Jewess 
at Rome. Like other men of vast learning, I ended by taMng what 
lay on the surface. I’ll show you a sketch of the Trasteverina’s head 
when 1 can lay my hands on it.” 

“ I should think she would be a more suitable model for Beiu- 
nice,” said Deronda, not knowing exactly how to express his dis- 
content. 
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“ Not a tit of it. The model ought to be the most beautiful Jewess 
in the world, and I have found her ” 

“ Have you made yourself sure that she would like to figure in 
that character ? I should think no woman W'ould be more abhorrent 
to her. Does she quite know what you are doing ? ” 

Certainly. I got her to throw herself precisely into this attitude. 
Little mother sat for Gessius Florus, and Mirah clasped her knees.’* 
— Here Hans went a little way olf and looked at the ellect of his 
touches. 

“ I doiesay slie ki^ows nothing about Berenice’s history,” said De- 
ronda, feeling more indignation than he would have been able to 
justify. 

“ Oh yes, she does — ladies’ edition. Berenice was a fervid patriot, 
but was beguiled by love and ambition into attaching herseli to the 
arch-enemy of her peoj)le. "Whence the Nemesis. Miiah takes it as 
a tragic imrablc, and cries to think what the penitent Berenice suf- 
fered as slie wandered back to Jerusalem and sat desolate amidst 
desolation. That was her own idirase. I couldn’t find in my heart 
to tell her I invented that part of the storj^” 

Show me your Tnistevcrina,” said Deronda, chiefly in order to 
hinder himself from saying something else. 

‘‘Shall you mind turning over that folio?” said Hans. “Mv 
studies of heads are all there. But they are in confusion. You will 
perhaps find her next to a crop-eared undergraduate.” 

After Deronda liad been turning over the draAvings a minute or 
two, he said — 

“ These seem to be all Cambridge heads and bits of country, Pct- ^ 
liaps I had better begin at* the other end.” 

“ No ; you’ll find her about the middle. I emptied one folio into 
another.” 

“ Is this one of your undergraduates ? ” said Deronda, holding uji a 
drawing. “ It’s an unusually agreeable lace.” 

“TJiat? Oh, that’s a man named Gascoigne — Rex Gascoigne. 
An uncommonly good fellow ; his upper lip, too, is good. I coaclu;d 
him before lie got his scholarship. He ought to have taken honours 
last Easter. But he was ill, and has had to stay up another year. 

I must look him up. I Avant to know how he’s going on.” 

“ Here she is, i suppose,” said Deronda, holding up the sketch of 
the Trasteverino. 

“ Ah,” said Hans, looking at it rather contemptuously, ‘^too coarse. 

I was unregenerate then.” 

Deronda was silent while he closed the folio, leaving the Trastc- 
verina outside. Then grasping his coat-collar, and turning towards 
Hans, he said, “ I daresay my scruples are excessive, Meyiick, but I 
must ask you to oblige me by giAdng up this notion.” 

Hans threw himself into a tragic attitude, and screamed, “What ! 
my series — my immortal Berenice series ? Think of what you are 
saying, man— destroying, as jVIilton says, not a life but an immor- 
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tality. Wait before you answer, that I may deposit the implements 
of my art and be ready to uproot my hair.” 

Here Hans laid down his pencil and palette, tlirew himself back- 
ward into a great chair, and hanging limply over the side, shook his 
long hair hidf over his face, lifted nis hooked fingers on each side 
his head, and looked up with comic terror at Deronda, who was 
obliged to smile as he said — 

“raint as many Berenices as you like, but I wish you could feel 
with me — ^perhaps you will, on reflection — ^that you should choose 
another model.” 

Why V* said Hans, standing up, and looking serious again. 

" Because she may get into such a position that her face is likely 
to be recognised. Mrs Meyrick and I are anxious for her that she 
should be known as an admirable singer. It is right, and she wishes 
it, that she should make herself independent. And she has excellent 
chances. One good introduction is secured already. And I am 
going to ■ speak to Klesmer. Her face may come to be very well 
known, and — ^well, it is useless to attempt to explain, unless you feel 
as 1 do. I believe tliat if Mirah saw the circumstances clearly, she 
Avould strongly object to being exhibited in this way — to allowing 
herself to be used as a model for a heroine of this sort.” 

As Hans stood with his thumbs in the belt of his blouse listening 
to this speech, his face showed a gi*owing surprise melting into 
amusement, that at last would have its way in an explosive laugh ; 
but seeing that Deronda looked gravely offended, he checked himself 
to say, Excuse my laughing, Deronda. You never gave me an ad- 
vantage over you before. K it had been about anything but my own 
pictures, I should have swallowed eveiy woid. because you said it. 
And so you actually believe that I should get my five pictures hung 
on the line in a conspicuous jmsition, and carctully studied by the 
public ? Zounds, man ! cidor-cup and conceit never gave me half 
such a beautiful dream. My pictures are likely to remain as private 
as the utmost hyperscnsitiveness could desire.” 

Hons turned to paint again as a way of filling up awkward pauses. 
Deronda stood perfectly still, recognising his mistake os to publicity,, 
but also conscious that his repugnance was not much diminished. 
He was the reverse of satisfied either with himself or with Hans ; but 
the power of being quiet carries a man well through moments of 
embarrassment. Hons bad a reverence for his friend -vmich mode him 
feel a sort of shyness at Deronda’s being in the wrong; hut it was 
not in his nature to give up anything readily, though it were only a 
whim — or rather, especially if it were a wliim, and he presently went 
on, painting the while — 

“But even supposing I hod a public rushing after my pictures as 
if they were a railway series induding nurses, babies, and bonnet- 
boxes, I can’t see any justice in your objection. Every painter worth 
remembering has painted the face he admired most, as often as he 
could. It is a part of his soul that goes out into his pictures. He 
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diffuses its influence in that way. He puts what he hates into a 
caricature. He puts what he adores into some sacred, heroic form. 
If a man could paint the woman he loves a thousand times as the 
Stella Maris to put courage into the sailors on board a thousand ships,, 
so much the more honour to her. Isn’t that better than painting a 
piece of staring immodesty and calling it by a worshipful name?” 

‘‘Every objection can be answered if you take broad ground 
enough, Hans: no special question of conduct can be properly settled 
in that way,” said Deronda, with a touch of peremptonness. “ I might 
admit all your generalities, and yet be right in saying you ought not 
to publish Miron’s face as a nioclel for Berenice. But 1 give up the 
fluestion of publicity. I was unreasonable there,” Deronda liesi- 
Ifited a moment. “ StOl, even as a private affair, there might be 
good reasons for your not indulging yourself too much in painting 
her from the point of view you mention. You must feel that her 
situation at present is a very delicate one; and until she is in more 
independenoe, she should be kept as carefully as a bit of Venetians 
glass, for fear of shaking her out of the safe place she is lodged im 
Are you quite sure of your own discretion ? Excuse me, Hans. My 
having found her binds me to watch over her. Do you understand 
me? ” 

“ Perfectly,” said' Hans, turning his face into a good-humoured 
smile. " You have the very justifiable opinion of me that I am 
likely to shatter all the glass in my way, and break my own skull 
into the bargain. Quite fair. Since I got into Uie scrape of being 
born, everything I have liked best has been a scrape either for my- 
self or somebody else. Everything I have taken to heartily has 
somehow turned into a scrape. My painting is the last scrape ; and 
I shall be all my life getting out of it. You think now I ahall get 
into a scrape at home. No ; lam regenerate. You think I must be 
over head and ears in love with Mirali. Quite right ; so I am. But 
you think I shall scream and plunge and spoil* everything. There 
you are mistaken — excusably, but transcendently mistaken. I have 
undergone baptism by immersion. Awe takes care of me. Ask the 
little mother.” 

“ You don’t reckon a hopeless love among your scrapes, then ? ” said 
Deronda, whose voice seemed to get deeper as Hans’s went higher. 

“ I don’t mean to call mine hopeless,” said Hans, with provoking 
coolness, laying down liis tools, thrusting his thumbs into his belt, 
and moving away a little, as if to contemplate his picture morp 
deliberately. 

“ My dear fellow, you are only preparing miseiy for yourself,” 
said Deronda, decisively. “ She 'would not many a Christian, even 
if she loved.him. Have you heard her — of course you have — heard 
her ^ak of her people and her religion ? ” 

“ That can’t last,” said Hans. “ She will see no Jew who is toler- 
able. Every male of that race is insupportable, — ‘ insupportably 
advancing ’ — his nose.” 
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She may rejoin her family. That is what she longs for. Her 
mother and brother are probably strict Jews.” 

111 turn proselyte if she wishes it,” said Hans, with a shrug and 
a laugh. 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Hans. I thought you professed a serious 
love for her,” said Deronda, getting heated. 

“ So I do. You think it desperate, but I don’t.” 

“ I know nothing; I can’t tell what has happened. We must be 
prepared for surprises. But I can hardly imagine a greater suiyrise 
to me than that there should have seemed to be anything in Mirah’s 
sentiments for you to found a romantic hope on.” Deronda felt that 
he was too contemptuous. 

“ I don’t found my romantic hopes on a woman’s sentiments,” said 
Hans, perversely inclined to be the merrier when he was addressed 
with gravity. “ I go to science and philosophy ibr my romance. Na- 
ture designed Mirah to fall in love with me. The amalgamation of 
races demands it — the mitigation of human ugliness demands it — the 
affinity of contrasts assures it. I am the utmost contrast to Mirah — 
a bleached Christian, who can’t sing two notes in tune. Who has a 
chance against me 1 ” 

“ I see now ; it was all lier&ifingc. You don't mean a word of what 
you say, Meyrick,” said Deronda, laying his hand on Meyrick’s 
•shoulder, and speaking in a tone of cordial relief. “ I was a wise- 
acre to answer you seriously.’' 

Upon my honour I do mean it, though,” said Iliins, facing round 
and laying his left hand on Deronda’s shoulder, so that their eyes 
fronted each other closely. “ I am at the confessional. I meant to 
tell you as soon as you came. My mother says you are Mirah’s 
guardian, and she thinks herself responsible to you for every brealli 
that falls on Mirah in her house. \Vell, I love her—I worship her 
—I won’t despair — I mean to deserve her.’' 

My dear fellow, you can’t do it,” said Deronda, quickly. 

“ I should have said, I mean to try.” 

“ You can’t keep your resolve, Hans. You used to resolve what 
you would do for your mother and sisters.” 

“ You have a right to reproach me, old fellow,” said Hans, gjently. 

“ Perhaps I am ungenerous,” said Deronda, not apologetically, 
however. Yet it can’t be ungenerous to warn you that you are 
indulging mad. Quixotic expectations.” 

. “ Who will be hurt but myself, then ? ” said Hanls, putting out his 
lip. “ I am not going to say anything to her, unless I felt sure of 
the answer. I dare not ask the oracles: I prefer a cheerful caligi-^ 
nosity, as Sir Thomas Browne might say. I would rather run^my 
chance there and lose, than be sure of winning anywhere else. And 
I don’t mean to swallow the poison of despair, though you are dis- 
posed to thrust it on me. I am giving up wine, so let me get a little 
drunk on hope and vanity.” 

“ With all my heart, if it will do you any s<^od,” said Deronda, 
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loosing Hans’s shoulder, with a little 'push. He made hie tone 
kindly, but his words were from the lip only. As to his real feeling 
he was silenced. 

He was conscious of that peculiar irritation whicli will somctiineH 
befall the man whom others are inclined to trust? as a mentor — the 
irritation of perceiving that he is supposed to be entirely off the 
same plane of desire and temptation as those who confess to him. 
Our guides, we pretend, must be sinless : as if those were not often 
the best teachers who only yesterday got corrected for their mistakes. 
Throughout their friendship Deronda had been used to Hans’s ego- 
tism, but he had never before felt intolerant of it: when Hans, 
ha])itually pouring out his own feelings and affairs, had never cared 
for any detail in return, and, if lie chanced to know any, Lad soon 
forgotten it. Deronda had been inwardly as well as outwardly 
iinlulgent — nay, satisfied. But now he notiid with some indignation, 
all the stronger because it must not be betrayed, Hans’s evident 
assumption that for any dtmger of rivalry or jealousy in iidatiori to 
Miiah, Deronda was as much out of the question as the angel Ga- 
bH(‘l. It is one thing to be resolute in placing one’s self out of the 
question, and another to endure that othci‘s should perform that 
exclnsion for us. He had expected that ITans would give him 
trouble : what he hail not expected was that the trouble would 
have a strong element of jicrsonal feeling. And he was rather 
ashamed that Hans’s hopes caused him uneasiness in spite of his 
well-warranted conviction that they would never be fulfilled. They 
had raised an image of Mifah changing ; and however ho might pro- 
test that the change would not haiipen, the ])rotest kept up the 
unpleasant image. Altogether, poor Hans seemed to be entering 
into Deronda’s experience in a disproportionate manner -n/- going 
beyond his part of rescued prodigal, and rousing a feeling quite dis- 
tinct from compassionate affection. 

When Deronda went to Chelsea he was not made as comfortable 
as he ouuht to have been by Mrs Meyrick’s evident release from 
.anxiet}’^ about the beloved but incalculable son. Mirah seemed live- 
litn- than before, and for the first time he saw her laugh. It was when 
they were talking of Hans, heheing naturally the inothoi^s first topic. 
Mirah wished to know if Deronda had seen Mr Hans going through 
a sort of character piece without changing his dress. 

“ He passes from one figure to another as if he were a bit of flame 
where you iaiicied the figures without seeing them,” said Mirah, full 
of her subject ; “he is so wonderfully quick. I used never to like 
comic things on the stage — ^they were dwelt on too long ; but aU in 
one minute Mr Hans makes himself a blind bard, and then Bienzi 
addressing the Komans, and then an opera-dancer, and then a de- 
sponding young gentleman — I am sorry for them all, and yet I laugh, 
all in one ” — ^here Mirah gave a little laugh that might have entered*- 
into a song. 

“ We hardly thought that Miinh could laugh till Hans came,” said 
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Mrs Meyrick, seeing lliat Deronda, like Iieraelf, was observing the 
pretty picture. 

Hans seems in great force just now,” said Deronda, in a tone of 
congratulation. “ 1 don’t wonder at his enlivening you.” 

“ He’s been just perfect ever since he came back,” said Mrs Mey- 
rick, keeping to herself the next clause — if it will but last.” 

“ It is a gi*eat happiness,” said Mirah, “ to see the son and brotlier 
come into this dear home. And 1 lietir them all talk about what 
they did togetlier when tliey were little. Tliat scorns like heaven, 
to nave a mother and brother who talk in that way. I have never 
had it” 

“ Nor I,” said Deronda, involuntaril3\ 

“ No ? ” said Mirah, regretfully. “ I wish you had. I wish you 
had had every good.” 'Kie last words -were uttered with a serious 
ardour as if they had been part of a liti^iy, while Iict eyes were 
fixed on Deronda, who with his elbow on the back of liis chair was 
contemplating her by the new light of the impression she had made 
on Hans, and the possibility of her beiim attracted by that extraor- 
dinary contrast. It was no more than what had hai>pened on each 
former visit of his. that Mirah appeared to enjoy speaking of what 
she felt very much as a little gin fresh from school pours forth 
spontaneously all the long-repre.ssed cliat forwhicdi she has found will- 
ing ears. For the first time in her life Mirah was among those whom 
she entirely trusted, aud her original vLsioiiaiy impression that 
Deronda was a divinely-sent messenger hung about his image still, 
stirring always anew the disposition to reliance and openness. It was 
in this way she took what might have been the injurious flattery of 
admiring attention hito whichner helpless dependence had been sud- 
denly transformed : every one around her watched for her looks aud 
words, and the effect on her was simply that of having jiassed from 
a stifling imprisonment into an exhilarating air which made speech 
and action a delight. To her mind it was all a gift from others’ good- 
ness. But that word of Deronda’s implying that there had been some 
lack in liis life which might be- compared with anything she had 
known in hers, was an entirely new inlet of thought about him. After 
her first expression of sorrowful surprise she went on — 

“ But Mr Hiuis said yesterday that you thought so much of others 
you hardly w'anted anything for yourself. He told us a wonderful 
story of Buiiddha giving himself to tho famished tigress to save her 
and her little ones from sttuving. And he said you W(*je like Bouddha. 
That is what we all imagine of you.” 

« Pray don’t imagine that,” said Deronda, who had lately been find- 
ing such suppositions rather exasperating. “ Even if it were true 
that I thou^t so much of othei-s, it would not follow that I had no 
wants for myself. When Bouddha let the tigress cat liim he might 
have been ve^ hungry himself.” 

“ Perhajis if he was starved he would not mind so much about 
being eaten,” said Mub, shyly. . 
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“ Please don’t think that, Mab ; it takes away the beauty of the 
^action,” said Miraii. 

“ But if it were true, Mirah ? ” said the rational Amy, having a half- 
lioliday from her teaching ; ''you always take what is beautuul as if 
it were true.” 

“ So it is,” said Mirah, gently. " If people have thought what is 
the most beautiful and the best thing, it must be true. It is always 
there.” 

" Now, Mirah, what do you mean ?” said Amy. 

" I understand her,” said Deronda, coming to the rescue. " It is a 
tmth ill thought though it may never have been carried out in action. 
It lives as an idea. Is that it r’ He turned to Mirah, who was listen- 
ing with a blind look in her lovely eyes. 

" It must be that, because you understand nn:, Init I cannot quite 
explain,” said Mirah, rather abstractedly — still searching for some 
expression. 

“ But was it beautiful for Bouddha to let the tiger eat him ? ” said 
-Vniy, changing her ground. " It would be a bad pattern.” 

" The world would get full of fat tigers,” said Mab. 

• Deronda laughed, but defended the myth. " It is like a passion- 
ate word,” he said ; " the exaggeration is a flash of fervour. It is an 
extreme image of what is happening eveiy day — the transmutation 
of self.” 

" I tliink I can say what I mean, now,” said Mirah, who had not 
heard the intermediate talk. " When tlie best tiling comes into our 
thoughts, it is like what my mother has been to me. She has been 
just as really with me as all the other people about me — often more 
really with me.” 

Deronda, inwardly wincing under this illustration, which brought 
other possible realities about that mother vividly before him, j^resent- 
ly turned the conversation by saying, “ But we must not get too far 
away from practical matters. I came, for one thing, to tell of jm in- 
terview I had ycstei'day, which I hope Mirah will find to have been 
useful to her. It was with Klesnier, the great pianist.’* 

" Ah ? ” said Mrs Meyrick, with satisfaction. " You think he will 
help her ? ” 

“ I hope so. He is very much occupied, but has promised to fix a 
time for receiving and hearing Miss Lapidoth, as we must learn to 

call her ” ^here Deronda smiled at Mirah " if she consents to 

go to him.” 0 

" I shall be very grateful,’' said Mfrah, calmly. " He wants to hear 
me sing, before he can judge w’hether I ought to be heli)ed.” 

Deronda w^as struck with her plain sense about these matters of 
practical concern. 

“It will not be at all trying to' you, I lioxie, if Mrs Meyrick will 
kindlj^ go with you to Klesmeris house.” 

'' Oh no, not at all trying. I have been doing that all my life — I 
mean, told to do things that others may judge of me. And I have 
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gone through a bad trial of that port. I am prepared to bear it, and 
do some very small thiim. Is Klesmer a severe man ? '* 

‘‘He is peculiar, but I have not had experience enough of him to 
■know whether he would be wliat you would call severe. I know he 
is kind-hearted — kind in action, if not in speech.” 

“ I have been used to be frowned at and not praised,” said Mirah. 

“ By the by, Klesmer frowns a good deal," said Deronda, “ but 
there is often a sort of siiiile in Ids eyes all the while. Unhappily 
he wears spectachis, so you must catch him in the right light to see 
the smile.” 

“ I shall not be frightened,” said Mirah. “ If he were like a roar- 
ing lion, he only wants me to sing. I shall do what I can.” 

“ Then I feel sure you will not mind being invited to sing in Lady 
Mallinger’s drawing-room,” said Deronda. “ She intends to ask you 
next month, andwill invite many ladies to hear you, who arc likely 
to want lessons from you for their daughters.” 

“ How fast we are mounting ! ” said Mrs Meyrickj with delight. 
“You never thought of getting grand so quickly, Mirah.” 

“ I am a little frightened at being called Miss Lapidolh,” said 
Mirah, colouring with a new uneasiness. “ Might I be called Co- 
hen r 

“ I understand you,” said Deronda, promptly. “ But, I assure you, 
you must not be called Cohen. The name is inadmissible for a 
singer. This is one of the trifles in which we must conform to vul- 
gar prejudice. 'VVc! could choose some other name, however — such 
as singers ordinarily choose — an Italian or Spanish name, which 
w-ould suit your physique” To Deronda just now the name Cohen 
was eciuivolent to the ugliest of yellow badges. 

Mimh reflected a little, anxiously, then said, “ No. If Cohen will 
not do, I will ke^ the name I have been called by. I will not hide 
myself. I have friends to protect me. And now — if my father w’ere 
very miserable and -wanted help— no,” she said, looking at Mrs 
Meyrick, “ I should think then, that lie was perhaps ciydiig as I used 
to see him, and had nobody to pity him, and I had liidden myself 
from him. He liad none belonging to him but me. Others tliat 
made friends with him always left him.” 

Keep to what you feel right, my dear child,” said l^Irs Meyrick. 
“7 would not persuade you to the contrary.” For her own ])art she 
had no patience or pity for that father, and would have left him to 
Ills ciyi||^. 

Deronda was saying to himself, “ I am rather base to be angry 
with Hans. How can he help being in love with her 1 But it is 
too absurdly presumptuous for him even to frame the idea of appro- 
priating her, and a sort of blasphemy to suppose that she could pos- 
sibly give herself to him.” 

What would it be for Daniel Deronda to entertain such thoughts ? 
He was not one who could quite naively introduce himself where Be 
had just excluded his friend, yet it was undeniable that what had 
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judt happened made a new stage in his feeling towards Mirali. But 
a2)art from other grounds for self-repression, reasons both definite and 
vague made him shut away that question as he might have diut up 
a half-opened writing that would have carried his imadnation too far 
and given too much shape to presentiments. Might tlicre not come 
a disclosure which would hold the missing determination of his 
course ? What did he really know about his origin ? Strangely in 
these latter months when it seemed right that he should exert his 
will in the choice of a destination, the passion of his nature had got 
more and more locked by this uncertaint3^ The disclosure might 
bring its pain, indeed the likehliood seemed to him to be all on that 
side ; but if it helped him to make his life a sequence which would 
take the form ef duty — if it saved him from having to make an 
arbitrary selection where he felt no prei)onderance of desire ? Still 
more he wanted to escape standing as a critic outside the activities of 
men, stiffened into the ridiculous attitude of self-assigned superiority. 
His chief tctlfbr was his early inwrought affection for Sir Hugo, 
making him gratefully' deferential to wishes with w'hich he had little 
agreement ; but gratitude had been sometimes disturbed by doubts 
W'hich were near reducing it to a fear of being ungrateful. Many of ^ 
us complain that half our birtliright is sharp duty: Dcronda was 
more inclined to complain that he was robbed of this half; yet he 
accused himself, as he w^ould have accused another, of being weakly 
Self-conscious and 'wanting in r(‘-solve. He was the reverse of that 
type painted for us in Faulconbridge and Edmund of Gloster, w'hose 
coai’se ambition for personal success is inflamed by a defiance of 
accidental disadvantages. To Daniel the w^ords Fatliei* and Mother 
had the altar-fire in them ; and the thought of all closest relations of 
our nature held still something of the mystic po'wer w'hich had'made 
his neck and ears bum in boyhood. The average man may regard 
this sensibility on tlie question of birth as preposterous and hardly 
credible ; but with the utmost respect for his knowledge as the roct 
from which all other knowledge is hewn, it must be admitted that 
many well-proved facts are dark to the average man, even concerning 
the action of his own lieart and the structure of liis own retina. A 
century ago he and all his forefathers had not had the slightest notion 
of that electric discharge by means of w'hich they had all wagged their 
tongues mistakenly ; any more than they were awake to the secluded 
anguish of exceptional sensitiveness into which many a carelessly- 
begotten child of man is bom. * 0 

Perhaps the femient Avas all the stronger in Dorondj^ mind 
because he had never had a confidant to w^hom he could open him- 
self on these delicate subjects. He had always been leaned on in- 
stead of being invited to lean. Sometimes he had longed for the 
sort of friend to whom he might possibly unfold hw experience : a 
young man like himself who sustained a private grief and was not 
too confident about his own career; speculative enough to under- 
stand every moral difficulty, yet socially susceptible, as he himsdf 
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was, and having every outward sign of equality either in bodily or 
spiritual wrestling; — for he had found it imj^ssible to reciprocate 
confidences with one who looked up to him. ^ut he had no expec- 
tation of meeting the friend he imagined. Deronda’s was not one of 
those quiveringly- poised natures that lend themselves to second- 
sight. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Tliere be who hold that the deepef tragedy were a Prometheus Bound not hut 
he had weU got the celestial fire into the whereby it might be conveyed to 

mortals: thrust by the Kratos and Bia of instituted metliods into a solitude of despised 
ideas, fastened in throbbing helplessness by the fatal pressure of pov^y and disease— 
a solitude wliere many pass by, but none regard. 

“ Second-sight” is a flag over disputed ground. But it is matter of 
knowledge that there are persons whose yearnings, conceptions — iia}’’, 
travelled conclusions — continually take the i’orm of images which 
have a foreshadowing x>ower ; the deed they would do starts up before 
them in complete shape, making a coercive type ; the event they 
hunger for or dread rises into vision with a seed-iike giowth, feeding 
itseli fast on unnumbered impressions. They arc not alw^ays the less 
capable of the aigumentative process, nor less sane than the common- 
place calculators of the market: sometinies it may be tliat their 
nature^ have manifold openings, like the hundred-gated Thebes, 
where there may naturally be a greater and more miscellaneous 
inrush than through a narrow beadle-watched portal. No doubt 
there are abject specimens of the visionary, as there is a minim 
mammal which you might imprison in the finger of your glove. 
That small relative of the dephant has no haiin in him ; but what 
great mental or social type is free from specimens whose insignifi- 
cance is both ugly and noxious ? One is mniid to think of all that 
the genus "patriot” embraces; or of the elbowing there might be at 
the day of judgment for those who ranked as authors^ and brought 
voluines eitner in their hands or on trucks. 

This ^ology for inevitable kinship is meant to usher in some f^ts 
about nkdecai, whose figure had bitten itself into Deronda's mind 
as a new question which he felt an interest in getting answered. 
But the interest was no more than a vaguely expectant suspense: 
the consumptive-looking Jew, apparently a fervief student of some 
kind, getting his crust by a quiet handicraft, like Spinoza, fitted into 
none of Deronda’s anticipations. 

It was otherwise with the effect of their meeting on Mordecoi. 
For many winters, while he had been conscious of an ebbing physical 
life, and a widening spiritual loneliness, aU his passionate desire had 
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concentred itself in the yearning for some young ear into 'which he 'v 
could i)our his mind as a testament, some soul kindred enough to 
accept the spiritual product of his own brief, jminful life, as a mission 
to be executed. It was remarkable that the hopefidncss wdiicli is 
often the beneficent illusion of consumptive patients, was in Mordecai 
wholly diverted from the j)rospect of bodily recovery and carried into 
the current of this yearning lor transmission. The yeai'iiiiig, which 
had panted upward from out of overwhelming cliscouixigeraents, had 
grown into a hope — the hope into a confident beHef, which, instead 
of being checked by the clear conception he hail of his hastening 
decline, took rather the intensity of expectant faith in a prophecy 
which has only brief space to get fulfilled in. 

Some years had now gone since he had first begun to measure men 
with a keen glance, searching for a possibility winch became more 
and more a distinct conception. Such distinctness as it had at first , v 
Avas reached chiefly by a method of contrast: he wanted to find a 
man who diffi’red from himself. Tracing reasons in that self for the 
i-ebuffs he had met with and the liindrances that beset him, he 
iimigiiiod a iiuin wdio would have all the elements necessary for 
^ynipatliy wiMi him, hut in an emhodiment unlike his o'wn: he 
must be a Jew, iritelleeiually Cultured, morally fervid — in all this 
a nature ready to be plenished from Mordecai’s; but his face and 
iVame must be beautiful and strong, ho must have been used to all 
Ihe refiiicments of social life, his voice must flow with a full and 
easy cuiTent, liis circiimstances he free from sordid need : he must 
glorify the possibilities of the Jew, not sit and wander as Mordecai 
did, beanng the stani]) of his people amid the signs of poverty and 
v»’aning breath. Sensitive to ])hysical characteristics, he had, both 
abroad and in England, looked at i)ictures as well as men, and in a 
vacant hour he had Bometirnes lingered in the National Gallery, in 
search of paintings which might feed his hopefulness with grave and 
noble tyjies of the human form, such as might well belong to men of 
his own race. But he returned in disappointment. The instances 
are scattered hut thinly over the galleries of Europe, in which the 
fortune or selection everr of the chief masters has given to Ari a 
face at once young, grand, and beautiful, where, if there is any 
melancholy, it is no fi*eble passivity, but enter’s into the fore- 
shadowed capability of heroism. 

Some observant persons may j)erhapB remember his emaciated 
figure, and dark eyes deep in their sockets, as he stoo?l#ti front 
of a picture that had touched him either to new or habitual medi- 
tation ; he commonly wore a clotli cap with black fur round it, 
wliich no painter would liave asked him to take ofl; But spectators 
would be likely to think of him as an odd-looking Jew, who pro- 
bably got money out of pictures; and Mordecai, rvhen he noticed 
them, was perfectly aware of the impression he rirade. Experience 
had rendered him morbidly alive to the eflcct of a man’s poverty and ^ 
<rt;her physical ^sadvantages in cheapening his. ideas, unless they are 
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tlioso of a Peter the Hermit who has a tocsin for the rabble. But he 
was too sane and generous to attribute his spiritual banisliment 
solely to the excusable prejudices of others: certain incapacities of 
his own had made the sentence of exclusion ; and hence it was that 
his imagination had constnicted another man who would be some- 
tiling more ample than the second soul bestowed, according to the 
notion of the Cabbalists, to help out the insufficient first — who 
would be a blooming human life, ready to incorporate all that was 
worthiest in an existence whose visible, palpable part was burning 
itself fast away. His inward need for the conception of this ex- 
panded, prolo^ed self was reflected as an outward necessity. The 
tiioughts of his heart (that ancient phrase best shadows the truth) 
seemed to him too jirecioiis, too closely inwoven with the growth of 
tilings not to have a further destiny. And as the more beautiful, 
the stronger, the more executive self took sliape in his mind, he 
loved it beforehand with an affection half identifying, half contem- 
plative and grateful. » 

Mordecai’s mind wrought so constantly in images, that his co- 
herent trains of thought often resembled the significant dreams 
attributed to sleepers by waking pei*sons in their most inventive 
moments ; nay, they often resembled genuine dreams in their way 
of breaking oft the passage from the known to the unknown. Thus, 
for a long wliilc, he habitually thought of the Being answering to his 
need as one distantly approaching or turning his back towams him, 
darkly painted against a golden sky. The reason of the golden sky 
lay in one of Mordecai’s habits. He was keenly alive to some poetic 
aspects of London ; and a favourite resort of his, when strength and 
leisure allowed, was to some one of the bridges, especially about sun- 
rise or sunset. Even when he vras bending over watch- wheels and 
trinkets, or seated in a small upper room looking out on din^ 
bricks and dingy cracked windows, his imagination spontaneoudy 
2)lanted him on some spot where he had a for-stretching scene ; his 
thought went on in wide spaces ; and whenever he could, he tried to 
have in reality the influences Of a large sky. Leaning on the parapet 
of BlacUriars Bridge, and gazing meditatively, the breadth and c^i 
of the river, with its long vista half hazy, half luminous, the grand 
diln masses or tall forms of buildings w^bich w^ere the signs of world- 
commerce, the oncoming of bofits and barges from tiie still distance 
into Bound^ond colour, entered into his mood and blent themselves 
indistinfoishably with his thinking, as a fine symphony to w^hich 
we can hardly he said to listen makes a medium that bears up our 
spiritual wings. Thus it happened that the figure representative 
of Mordecai’s lonmng was mentally seen darkened by the excess of 
light in the aeiiad background. But in the inevitable progress of 
his imagination towards niller detail, he ceased to see the figure with 
its back towards him. It began to advance, and a face became dis- 
cernible; tiie words youth, beauty, refinement, Jewish birth, noble 
gravity, turned into hardly individual but typical form and colour: 
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gathered from his memory of faces seen among the Jews of Holland 
iind Bohemia, and from the paintings which revived that memory. 
Beverently let it be said of this mature spiritual need that it was 
Akni to the boy’s and girl^s picturing of the future beloved ; but the 
stirrings of such young desire 01*6 feeme compared with the passionate 
current of on ideal life straining to embody itself, made intense by 
resistance to imminent dissolution. The visional^ foim became a 
companion and auditor; keeping a place not only in the waking 
imagination, but in those dreams of lighter slumber of w'hich it is 
truest to say, “I sleep, but my heart waketh” — when the disturb- 
ing trivial story of yesterday is cliarged with the imj>a 8 Bioned pur- 
pose of years. 

Of late the urgency of irredeemable time, measured by the gradual 
choking of life, had turned Mordecai’s trust into an ajptated watch 
for the fulfilment that must be at hand. Was the bell on the verge 
of tolling, the sentence about to be executed ? The deliverer’s foot- 
step must be* near — the deliverer who was to rescue Mordecai’s 
siiiritual travail from oblivion, and give it an abiding place in the 
best heritage of his people. An insane exaggeration of his own 
value, even if his ideas had been as true and precious as those of 
Oolumhus or Newton, many 'would have counts this yeaming, 
taking it as the suldimcr part for a man to say, ‘‘ If not I, then 
another,” and to hold cheap the meaning of his own life. But the 
fuller nature desires to be an agent, to create, and not merely to 
look on: strmig love hungers to bless, and not merely to behold I 
Wessing. And wMe there is warmtli enough in the sun to feed an 
energetic life, there will still be men to feel, “ I am loid of this 
moment’s change, and will charge it with iiiy soul.” 

But with that mingling of inconsequence which belongs t(f us all, 
and not unhappily, since it saves us from many cflects of mistake, 
Mordecai’s confidence in the friend to come did not suffice to make 
him passive, and he tried expedients, pathetically humble, such as 
happened to he within his reach, for communicating something of 
himself. It was now two years since he had taken up his abode 
under Ezra Cohen’s roof, where he was regarded with much good- 
will as a compomid of workman, dominie, vessel of charity, inspired 
idiot, man of pie^y, and (if he were inquired into) dangerous heretic. 
During that time little Jacob had advanped into ^lickerbockers, and 
into that quickness of apprehension which has been already made 
manifest in relation to nardw'ure and exchange. He had- also ad- 
vanced in attachment to Mordecoi, regarding him as an inferior, but 
liking him none the worse, and taking his helpful cleverness as he 
might have taken tbb services of an enslaved DJiim. As for Mor- 
decai, he had given Jacob his first lessons, and his habitual tender- 
ness easily tinned into the teacher’s fatherhood. Though he was 
fully conscious of tlie spirituul distance between the parents and 
himself, and would never have attempted any communication to 
them from his peculiar world, the boy moved him with that ideal- 
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ising affection whicli merges the qualities of the individual child in 
the glory of childhood and the possibilities of a long futurc\ And 
this feeling had drawn him on, at first without premeditation, and 
afterwards with conscious purpose, to a sort of outpouring in the car 
of the boy which might have seemed wild enough to any excellent 
man of business who overheard it. But none overheard when Jacob 
went up to Mordecai’s room on a day, for example, in which there 
was little work to be done, or at an hour when the work was ended, 
and after a brief lesson in English reading or in numeration, was in- 
duced to remain standing at his teachei-^s knees, or chose to jump 
astride them, often to the patient fatigue of the wasted limbs. The 
inducement w'as ])erhap8 the mending of a toy, or some little mechan- 
ical device in wliich Mordecafs w'dl-practiscd finger-tips had an ex- 
ceptional skill ; and with the boy thus tethered, he would begin to 
. retreat a Hebrew poem of his own, into wliich years l)efore he had 
jiom’ed Ills first youthful ardours for that conceijtion of a blended 
l)ast and future which was the mistress of Lis soul, telling Jacob to 
say the words after him. 

“ The boy will get them engraved within him,” thought Mordecai ; 
“ it is a way of printing.” 

None readier ilian Jacob at this fascinating game of imitating 
unintelligible words; and if no opposing diversion occurred, he 
would sometimes carrj" on his share in it ns long as the teacher's 
breath would last out. For Mordecai tlirew into each r^etition the 
fervour befitting a sacred occasion. In such instances, Jacob would 
show no other distraction than reaching out and surveying the con- 
tents of his pockets ; or draw’ing down the skin of his cliocks to make 
his eyes look awful, and rolling his head to complete the eifect ; or 
alternately liandling his own nose and JMordecai^s as if to test the 
relation of their unisses. Under all this the fervid reciter would not 
pause, satisfied if the young organs of speech would submit them- 
selves. But most commonly a sudden impulse sent Jacob leaping 
away into some antic or active amusement, when, instead of ibllow- 
ing the recitation, he w ould -retum upon the foregoing words most 
ready to his tongue, and mouth or gabble, with a see-saw suited to 
the action of his limbs, a verse on which Mordecai had spent sonic 
of his too scanty heart's blood. Yet he waited with such patience as 
a prophet neeiis, and began his strange printing again uncuscouraged 
on the morrow, saying inwardly — 

I “My wdrds may rule him some day. Their meaning may flash out 
* on him. It is so writh a nation — ^after many days.” 

Meanwhile Jacob's sense of power w’as increased and his time 
enlivened by a store of magical aiticulation with wliich he made the 
baby crow, or drove the l^e cat into a dark comer, or promised 
himself to frighten any incidental Christian of his own years. One 
week he had unfortunately seen a street mountebank, and this 
carried off his muscular imitativeness in sad divergence from New’ 
Hebrew poetry after the model of Jehuda ha,-Levi. Mordecai had 
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arrived at a fresh passage in his poem ; for as soon as Jacob had got 
well used to one portion, he was led on to another, and a fresh com- 
bination of sounds generally answered better in keeping him kst for 
a few minutes. The consumptive voice, originally a strong high 
biiritone with its variously mingling hoarseness, like a haze amidst 
illuminations, and its occasional incipient gasp, had more than the 
usual excitement, while it gave forth Hebrew verses witli a meaning 
something like this^ : — 

** Away from me tlie garment of forgetfiilneas, 

Withering the heart; 

The oil and wine from presses of the Goylni, 

Poisoned with scorn. 

Solitude is on the sides of Mount Nebo, 

] u its heart u tomb : 

Tliere the buried ai'k and gulden cherubim 
Make hidden light; 

There the solemn faces gaze unchanged. 

The wings arc spread unbroken: 

8hut beneath in silent awful speech 
The Law lies ^vcn. 

Bolitudo and darkness are my covering. 

And my heart a tomb; 

and shatter It, O Gabriel 1 
Bhatter It as the clay of the founder 
Aiouud the golden imago.” 

In the absorbing entliiisiasm with which Mordecai had intoned 
rather than spoken this last invocation, he was unconscious that 
Jacob had ceased to follow him and had started away from his knees ; 
but ])ausing he saw, as by a sudden flash, that the lad had thrown 
himself on his hands with his feet in tlie air, mountebank fashion, 
and was picking np with his lips a bright farthing which was a 
favourite among his pocket treasures. Inis might have been reck- 
oned among the tricks Mordecai was used to, but at this 'moment 
it jaiTed him horribly, as if it had been a Satanic grin upon his 
prayer. 

“ Child ! child ! ” he called out with a strange cry that startled 
Jacob to his feet, and then he sank backward with a shudder, closing 
his eyes. 

“ What 1 ” said Jacob, quickly. Then, not getting an immediate 
answer, he 23ressed Morclecai’s knees with a shaking movement, in 
order to rouse him. Moidecai opened his eyes with a fierce expr^- 
sion in them, leaned forward, grasped the little shoulders, and said 
in a quick, hoarse whisper — ^ 

A curse is on your generation, child. They will open the moun- 
tain and drag forth the golden wings and coin them into money, and 
the solemn feces they will break up into ear-rings for wanton women ! 
And they shall get themselves a new name, but the angel of imominy, . 
with the fiery brand, shall know them, and their heart shall be the/ 
tomb of dead" desires that turn their life to rottenness.” 

The aspect and action of Mordecai were so new and mysterious to 
Jacob— they carried such a burthen of obscure threat — ^it was as if 
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the patient, indulgent companion had turned into something un- 
known and terriiic : the sunken dark eyes and hoarse accents close 
to him, the thin mppling fingers, shook JacoVs little frame into 
awe, and while Mordccai was speaking he stood trembling witli a 
sense that the house was tumbling in and they w'ere not going to have 
tanner any more. But when the terrible speech had ended and the 
pinch was relaxed, the shock resolved itself into tears ; Jacob lifted 
up his small patriarchal countenance and wept aloud. This si^ of 
childish grief at once recalled Mordecai to his usual gentle self: he 
was not able to speak again at pmsent, but with a maternal action he 
drew the curly head towards him and pressed it tenderly against his 
breast On this Jacob, feeling the danger wellnigh over, howled at 
ease, beginning to imitate liis own performance and improve upon it 
— a sort of transition from impulse into art often observable. In- 
deed, the next day he undertook to terrify Adelaide Bebekah in like 
manner, and succeeded very well. 

But Mordecai suffered a check which lasted long, |rom the con- 
sciousness of a misapplied agitation; sane as well as excitable, he 
judged severely his moments of aberration into futile eagerness, and 
felt discredited with himself. All the more his mind was strained 
towards the discernment of that friend to come, with whom he would 
have a calm certainty of fellowship and undersUiuding. 

It was just then that, in his usual mid-day guardianship of the 
old book-shop, he was struck by the appearance of Deronda, and 
it is perhaps comprehensible now why Alordecai’s glance took on a 
sudden eager interest as he looked at the new-comer: he saw a face 
and frame which seemed to him to realise the long-conceived type. 
But the disclaimer of Jewish birth was for the moment a backward 
thrust of double severity, the particular disappointment tending to 
shake liis confidence in the more indefinite expectation. Never- 
theless, when he found Deronda seated at the Cohens’ table, the dis- 
claimer was for the moment nullified : the first impression returned 
with added force, seeming to be guaranteed by this second meeting 
under circumstances more peculiar than the former ; and in asking 
Deronda if he knew Hebrew, Mordecai was so possessed by the new 
inrush of belief, that he had forgotten the absence of any other con- 
dition to the fulfilment of his hopes. But the answering “No” 
struck them all do^vn again, and me frustration was more painful 
than before. After turning his buck on the visitor that ^bbatli 
evening, Mordecai went tlirough days of a deep discouragement, like 
that of men on a doomed ship who, having strained their eyes after 
a sail, and beheld it with rejoicing, behold it never advance, and 
“Our sick eyes make it.” But the long-contemplated figure had 
come as an emotional sequence of Moidecai’s firmest theoretic con- 
victions; it had been wrought firom the imagery of his most passion- 
ate life ; and it inevitably reappeared — ^reappeared in a more specific 
self-asserting form than ever. Deronda had tW sort of resemblance 
to the preconceived type which a finely indmdqal bust or portrait 
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has to the more generalised copy left in our minds after a long 
interval : we renew our memory with delight, hut we hardly know 
with how much correction. And now, his face met Mordecai’s in- 
ward gaze as if it had always belonged to the awaited &iend, ra^ng 
out, moreover, some of that influence which belongs to breathing 
flesh ; till by-and-by it seemed that discouragement had turned into 
a new obstinacy of resistance, and the ever-recurrent vision had the 
force of an outward call to disregard counter-evidence, and keep 
expectation awake. It ivas Deroncm now who was seen in the often 
painful night-watches, when we are all liable to be held with the 
clutch of a single thought — ^whose figure, never wdth its back turned, 
was seen in moments of soothed reverie or soothed dozing, painted 
on that golden sky which was the doubly blessed symbol of advancing 
day and of approaching rest. 

Mordecai knew that the nameless stranger was to come and redeem 
his ring ; and, in spite of contrary chances, the wish to see him again 
Avas giow’ing into a belitif that lie should see him. In the January 
weeks, he fdt an increasing agitation of that subdued hidden quality 
wliich hindeis nervous people from any steady occupation on the eve 
of an anticipated change. He could not go on with his printing of 
Hebrew on little Jacob’s mind ; or with his attendance at a weekly 
club, whicli was another effort of the same forlorn hope : something 
else was coming. The one thing he longed for was to get as far as 
the river, which he could do but seldom and with difficult)'. He 
yearned with a poet's yearning for the wide sky, the far-reaching 
vista of bridges, the tender and fluctuating lights on the water whicli 
seems to breathe with a life that can shiver and mourn, be comforted 
and rejoice. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“ Vor den Wissenden sii-h stollcn 
Ki( iier ist's iu alien Fallen I 
Wenn du lan^o dicli gequalet 
Weiss ur gleicli wo dir es lelilet ; 

Au(‘h uuf ileiiall dorfst du lioff'en. 

Denn er weiss wo du'H getrofl’en.’^ 

—Goethe; WcstMlUl^r Divan. 

Momentous things happened to Deronda the very evening of that 
visit to the small house at Chelsea, when there was the discussion 
about Mill's public name. But for the family group there, what 
appeared to be the chief sequence connected with it occurred two 
days afterwards. About four o’clock wheels paused before the door, 
and there came one of those knocks with an accompanying ring 
wliich serve to magnify the sense of social existence in a region 
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wlieie tbc most enlivening eignals are usually those of the muffin- 
man. All the girls were at home, and the two rooms were thrown 
together to make space for Kate’s drawing, os well as a great length 
of embroidery which had taken tlie place of the satin cushions — a 
sort of •pikee de resistance in the courses of needlework, taken up by 
any clever fingers that happened to be at libertj’-. It stretched across 
the front room picturesquely enough, Mrs Meyrick bending over it 
at one comer, Mab in the middle, and Aniy at the otlier end. Mirah, 
whose performances in point of sewdng were on tlie makeshift level 
of the tailor-bird’s, her education in that branch having been much 
neglected, was actiu" as reader to the party, seated on a camp-stool ; 
ill wliich position she also served Kate as model for a title-page 
vignette, symbolising a fair public absorbed in the successive volumes 
of the Family Tea-table. She was giving forth with charming dis- 
tinctness the delightful Essay of EUa, The Praise of Chimney-S^oe^)s, 
and all were smiling over the "innocent blacknesses,” when the 
imposing knock and ring called their thoughts to loftier spheres, and 
they looked up in wonderment. 

“ Dear me ! ” said Mrs Meyrick; " can it be Lady MalHnger ? Is 
there a grand carriage, Amy 1” 

« ^ 0 — only a hansom cab. It must be a gentleman.” 

" The Prime Minister, I should think,” said Kate, drily, " Hans 
says the greatest man in London may get into a hansom cab,” 

" Oh, oh, oh I ” cried Mab. " Suppose it should be Lord Kussell 1 ” 

The five bright faces were all looking amused Avhen the old maid- 
servant bringing in a card distractedly left the parlour-door open, 
and there was seen bowing towards Mrs Meynck a figure quite 
unlike that of the respected Premier — ^tall and physically impressive 
even in his kid and kerseymere, with massive face, flamboyant hair, 
and gold spectacles : in fact, as Mrs Meyrick saw from the card, 
Julius Klesnier, 

Even embarrassment could hardly have made tlie “ little mother” 
awkward, but quick in her perceptions she was at once aw’are of the 
situation, and felt well satisfied that the great pemonage had come to 
Mirah instead of requiring her to come to him ; taking it as a sign of 
active interest. But when he entered, the rooms shrank into closets, 
the cottage piano, Mab thought, seemed a ridiculous toy, and the 
entire family existence as petty and private as an establishment of 
mice in the Tuileries, Klcsmer’s personality, especially his way of 
glancing round him, immediately suggested vast areas and a multi- 
tudinous audience, and probably they made the usual scenery of his 
consciousness, for wo all of us carry on our thinking in some habitual 
heus where there is n presence of other souls, and those who take in 
a laiger sweep than their neighbours are apt to seem mightily vain 
and affected. Klesmer was vain, but not more so than many con- 
temporaries of heavy aspect, whose vanity leaps out and startles one 
like a spear out of a w^ing-stick ; as to his carria^ and gestures, 
these were os natural to him as the length of* his fingers ; and the 
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rankest affectation he could have shown would have been to look 
diffident and demure. While his grandiose air was making Mab feel 
herself a ridiculous toy to match tiie cottage piano, he was taking in 
the details around him with a keen and thoroughly kind sensibmty. 
He remembered a home no larger than this on the outskirts of 
Bohemia; and in the figurative Bohemia too he had had large 
acquaintance wdth the variety and romance which belong to small 
incomes. He addressed Mrs Meyrick with the utmost demrence. 

^'1 hope 1 have not taken too great a freedom. Being in the 
neighbourhood, I ventured to save time by calling. Our friend Mr 
Heronda mentioned to me an understanding that I was to have the 
honour of becoming acquainted wdth a >'oung lady here — Miss Lai>i- 
doth.” 

Klesmer had mally discerned Mirah in the first moment of enter- 
ing, but with subtle politeness he looked round bowingly at the three 
sisters as if he were uncertain which was the young lady in question. 

“ Those ara my daughters : this is Miss Lapidoth,” said Mrs Mey- 
rick, waving her hand towards Mirah. 

“ Ah,” said Klesmer, in a tone of gratified expectation, turning a 
radiant smile and deep bow to Mirah, who, instead of being in the 
least taken by surprise, had a calm pleasure in her face. She liked 
the look of Klesmer, feeling sure that he would scold her, like a 
great musician and a kind man. 

“ You will not object to beginning our acquaintance by singing to 
me,” he added, aw’are that they woiud all be relieved by getting rid 
of preliminaries. 

“ I shall be very glad. It is good of you to be willing to listen 
to me,” said Mirah, moving to the piano. “ Shall I acconii)any 
myself?” 

By all means,” said Klesmer, seating himself, at MrsMeyrick's in- 
vitation, where he could liave a good view of the singer. The acute 
little mother would not have acknowledged the weakness, but she 
rt‘ally said to herself, “ He will like her singing better if he sees her.” 

All the feminine hearts except Mirah^s were beating fast "with 
anxiety, thinking Klesmer teixiftc as he sat with his listening frown 
on, and only daring to look at him furtively. If he did say anything 
severe it would be so IiukI for them all. They could only comfort 
themselves with thinking that Prince Camaralzaman, who had heard 
the finest things, preferred Mirah’s singing to any other : — ^also she 
appeared to be doing her veiy best, as if she were moie instead of 
less at ease than usual. 

The song she had chosen was a fine setting of some words selected 
from Leopardi's grand Ode to Italy : — • 

“ 0 pair la mia, vedo U nmra e gli arch i 
E le cohnne e i aimulacri e Vervie 
Toiri degli avi nostri 

Tliis was recitative : then followed — 

** Mala gloria non vedu 
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a moraaful melody, a lyhthmic plaint. After this cme a climax of 
devont triumph — passing from the subdued adoration of a happy 
.^dante in the words — 

Beatissimi voi, 

Che offristc il petto (die nemiclie lance 

Fer amor lU cnstei clue al ml vi di&le ” — 

to the joyous outburst of an exultant Allegro in — 

“ Oh. viva, oh viva : 

Tieatiisind voi 

Mentrc iiel tnotido sifavcUi o scriva/’ 

When she had ended, Klesmer said after a moment — 

“ That is Joseph Leo’s music.” 

“ Yes, he was my last master — ^at Vienna : so fierce ai5d so good,” 
said Mirah, with a melancholy smile. “ He prophesied that my 
voice would hot do for the stage. And he was right.” 

" (Continue, if you please,” said Klesmer, putting out his lips find 
shaking his long fingers, wdiile he 'went on with a smothered articu- 
lation quite unintelligible to the audience. 

The three girls detested him unanimously for not saying one 
word of praise. Mrs Meyrick was a little alarmed, 

Muah, simply bent on doing what Klesmer desired, and imagining 
that he would now like to hear her sing some German, went through 
Prince Radzivill’s music to Gretchen’s songs in the Faust, one after 
the other, without any interrogatory pause. When she had finished 
he rose and walked to the exti'emity of the small space at command, 
then walked back to the piano, w^hcre Mirah had nsen from her seat 
and stood looking towards liim with her little hands crossed before 
her, n^ekly awaiting judgment ; then with a sudden unknitting of 
his brow and with beaming eyes, he put out his hand and said 
abruptly, Let us shake hands: you are a musician.” 

Mab felt herself beginning to cry, and all the three girls held 
Klesmer adorable. Mrs Meyiick took a long breath. 

But straightway the frown came again, the long hand, back upper- 
most, was stretched out in quite a different sense to touch with 
finger-tip the back of Mirah’s, and with protruded lip he said — 
“Not for great tasks. No liigh roofs. We are ho skylarks. We 
must be modest.” Klesmer paused here. And Mab ceased to think 
him adorable : < as if Miroli hod shown the least sign of conceit ! ’ 
Mirah was silent, knowing that there was a specific opinion to be 
waited for, and Klesmer presently went on — 

“ I would not ad'vise— I would not further your singing in any 
huger space than a private drawing-room. But you will do there. 
And here in London that is one ot the best careers open. Lessons 
will follow. Will you come and sing at a private concert at my 
house on Wednesday 'i ” 

“ Oh, I shall be grateful,” said Alirah, putting her hands together 
devoutly. “ I womd rather get my bread in tliat way than by any- 
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thing more public. I will try to improve. What should I wort at 

most?” 

Klesmer made a preliminary answer in noises which sounded 
like words bitten in two and swallowed before they were half out^ 
shaking his fingers the while, before he said, quite distinctly, “I 
shall introduce you to Astorga : he is the foster-rather of good sing- 
ing and will give you advice." Then addressing Mrs l^yrick, fie 
added, “ Mrs Klesmer will call before Wednesday, with youi‘ per- 
mission.” , 

“ We shall feci that to be a great kindness,” said Mrs Meyrick. 

“You will sing to her,” said Klesmer, turning again to Mirah. 
“ She is a thorough musician, and has a soul with more ears to it 
than you will often get in a musician. Your singing will satisfy 
her : — 

Vor dcu Wisaendcn sicli stcllen*— 

You know the rest 


“ * Sichcr ist's in alien Fallen/” 

said Mirah, promptly. And Klesmer saying, “ Schon ! ” put out his 
hand again as a good-bye. 

He had certainly chosen the most delicate way of praising Mirah, 
and the Meyrick girls had now given him all their esteem. But 
imagine Mal/s feeling when, suddenly fixing his eyes on her, he said 
decisively, “ That young lady is musical, I see I ” She was a mere 
blush and sense of scorching. 

“ Yes,” said Mirah on her behalf. “And she has a touch.” 

“ Oil please, Mirah — a scramble, not a touch,” said Mab, in an^ish, 
with a horrible fear of what the next thing might be : this dreadfully 
divining personage — evidently Satan in grey trousers — might order 
lier to sit down to the piano, and her heart was like molten wax in 
the midst of her. Bui this was cheap payment for her amazed 
joy when Klesmer said benignantly, tiiming to Mrs Meyrick, 
“ Will slie like to accompany Miss Lapidoth and hear the music 
on Wednesday?” 

“There could hardly be a greater pleasure for her,” said Mrs 
Meyrick. “She will be most glad and grateful,” 

Thereupon KleGiiicr bowed round to the three sisters mom grandly 
than they had ever been bowed to before. Altogether it was an 
amusing picture— the little room with so much of its diagonal taken 
up in Klesmeris magnificent bend to' the small feminine figures like 
images a little less than life-size, the grave Holbein faces on the 
walls, as many as were not otherwise occupied, looking hard at this 
stranger who by his face seemed a dignified contemporary of their 
own, but whose garments seemed a deplorable mockery of the human 
form. 

Mrs Meyrick could not help going out of tlie room with Klesmer 
and closing the door behind her. He understood her, and said with 
a fiowning nod — 
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“ She will do ; if she doesn’t attempt too much and her voice holds 
•out, she make an income. 1 know that is the ^eot point: 
Deronda told me. You are taking cai-e of her. She looks like a 
good girL” 

** She is an angel,” said the warm-hearted woman. 

“ No,” said Klesmer, with a playful nod ; “ she is a pretty Jewess : 
the angels must not get the credit of her. But I think she has 
found a guardian angel,” he ended, bo'Nving himself out in this 
amiable way. 

The four young creatures had looked at each other mutely till 
the door banged and Mrs Meyiick re-entered. Then tliere was an 
explosion. Mab clapped her hands and danced everywhere incon- 
veniently; Mrs Meynck kissed Mirah and blessed her; Amy said 
emphatically, “We can never get her a new dress before Wed- 
ne^y ! ” and Kate exclaimed, “ Thanlt heaven my table is not 
knocked over ! ” 

Mirah had reseated herself on the music-stool without speaking, 
and the tears were rolling down her cheeks as she looked at her 
friends. 

“ Now, now, Mab ! ” said Mrs ^feyrick ; “ come and sit down 
reasonably and let us tidk.” 

“Yes, let us talk,” said Mab, cordially, coming back to her low 
seat ana caressing her knees. “ I am beginning to feel large again, 
Hans said he was coming this afternoon. I wish ho had been here 
— only there would liave been no room for him. Mirah, what are 
you looking sad for ? ” 

“ I am too hapi)y,” said Mirah. “ I feel so full of gnititude to you 
all ; and he was so very kind.” 

“Yea, at last,” said Mab, sliarply. “But he might have said 
something encouraging sooner. I thought him dreadfully ugly 
when he sat frowning, and only said, ‘ Continue.’ I haled him aU 
the long way from the toj> of Ids hair to tlie toe of Lis polished 
boot.” 

“ Nonsense, Mab; he has a splendid profile,” said Kate. 

“Now, hut not then. I cannot bear people to keep their nduds ^ 
I bottled up for the sake of letting them off with a pop. They seem 
to grudge making you happy unless they can make you miserable 
beforeh^d. However, I forgive him everything,” said Mab, with 
a magnanimous air, “ because he has invited me. I wonder why 
he fixed on Sne as the musical one ? Was it because I have a bulg- 
ing forehead, ma, and peep from under it like a newt from under 
a stone.” 

“ It was your way of listening to the singing, child,” said Mrs 
Meyyick. “He has magic spectacles and sees everything through 
them, depend upon it. But what was that German quotation you 
were so i^y with, Mirah—you learned puss ? ” 

, “ Oh, that was not learning," said Mirah, her tearful face breaking 
into an amused smile. “ I said it so many times for a lesson. It 
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means that it is safer to do anything — sindng or anything else — 
before those who know ^nd understand all about it ” 

That was why you were not one bit frightened, I suppose ” said 
Amy. “'But now, what we have to talk about is a dress tar you on 
Wednesday.'* 

“ I don’t want anything better than this black merino,” said Mirah, 
rising to show the effect. “ Some white gloves and some new hot- 
tines” - She i>ut out her little foot, clad in the famous felt slinper. 

“ There comes Hans,” said Mrs Meyrick. “ Stand still, ana let us 
hear what he says about the dress. Artists aie the best i)eople to 
consult about such things.” 

“ You don’t consult me, ma/* said Kate, lifting up her eyebrow 
Avith a playful comidaiiiingiiess. “I notice moSiers are like the 
jieople 1 Avith — ^the girls’ doings arc always priced Ioav.”/ 

“ My dear child, the boys ai*e such a trouble — we could never put 
up with them, if avc didn’t make belicA’^e they were worth more,” 
said Mrs Meyrick, iust as her boy entered. “ Hans, we want your 
opinion about Mirali’s dress. A great e\^ent has happened. Elesmer 
has been here, and she is going to sing at his house on Wednesday 
among grand people. She thinks this dress will do.” 

“ Let me see,” said Hans. Mirah in her childlike way turned 
towards him to be looked at ; and he, going to a little further dis- 
tance, knelt with one knee on a hassock to survey her. 

“ lids would be thought a very good stage-dress for me,” she said, 
jileadingly, “ in a part where I was to come on as a poor Jewess and 
sing to fashionable Christians.” 

“ It Avoiild be effective,” said Hans, A\lth a considering air ; “ it 
Avourd stand out well among the fashionable chiffons” 

“ But you ought not to claim all the poverty on your side, Mirah,” 
said Amy. “ There are plenty of poor Christians and dreadfully rich 
Jews and fashionable JeAvesses.” 

“ I didn’t mean any harm,” said Mirah. . “ Only I haA^e been used 
to thinking about my dress for parts in jdays. And I almost alwaj'^s 
had a part with a iiluiii di’ess.” 

“ That makes me think it questionable,” sold Hans, who had sud- 
denly become as fastidious and conventional on this occasion as ho 
had thought Deronda Avas, apropos of the Berenice-picturcs. “ It 
looks a little too theatrical. We must not make you a t6U of the 
2 ioor Jewess— or of being a JeAvess at aU.” Hons had a secret desire 
to neutrah'se the Jewess in private life, which he was iff danger of 
not keeping secret. 

“ But it is what I am really. I am not pretending anything. I 
shall never be anything else,’^ said Mirah. “ I' alAvays feel myself a 
Jewess.” 

“ But we can’t feel that about ydh,” said Hans, \dth a devout 
look. “What does it signify whether a perfect Avoman is a Jewess 
or not ?” 

“ That is your kind way of praising me ; I never was praised so 
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before,” said Mirah, with a smile, which was rather maddening to 
Hans and made him feel still more of a cosmopolitan. 

People don’t think of me os a British Christiau,” he said, his face 
creasing merrily. They think of me as an imperfectly handsome 
young man and an unpromising painter.” 

“ But you are wandering from the dress,” said Amy. If that 
will not do, how are we to get another before Wednesday ? and to- 
morrow Sunday ? ” 

“ Indeed this will do,” said Mirah, entreatingly. “ It is all real, 

? ou know,” here she looked at Hans — “ even if it seemed theatrical. 

oor Berenice sitting on the ruins — any one might say that was the- 
atrical, but I know that is just what she would do.” 

I am a scoundrel,” said Hans, overcome by this misplaced trust. 
“ That is my invention. Nobody knows that she did that. Shall 
you forgive me for not saying so before ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” said Mirah, after a momentaiy pause of surj^rise, “ You 
knew it was what she would be sure to do — a Jewess who had not 
been faithful — ^who had done what she did and was penitent. She 
could have no joy but to afflict herself ; and where else would she 
go 1 I think it is very beautiful that you should enter so into what 
a Jewess would feel.” 

“ The Jewesses of that time sat on ruins,” said Hans, starting up 
with a sense of being checkmated. That makes them convenient 
for pictures.” 

** But the dress — the dress,” said Amy ; “ is it settled 1” 

‘‘Yes; is it not ?” said Mirah, looking doubtfully at Mrs Meyrick, 
who in her turn looked up at her son, and said, “ What do you think, 
Hansi” 

“ That dress wdll not do,” said Hans, decisively. “ She is not going 
to sit on ruins. You must jump into a cab ivith her, little mother, 
and go to Kegent Street. It’s plenty of time to get anything you 
like — a black silk dress such as ladies wear. She must not be taken 
for an 5 >bject of 'charity. She has talents to make people indebted to 
her.” 

“ I think it is what Mr Deronda would like — for her to have a 
handsome dress,” said Mrs Meyrick, deliberating. 

“ Of course it is,” said Hans, with some sharpness. “ You may 
take my word for what a gentleman would feel.” 

“ I wish to do what Mr Deronda would like me to do,” said Mirah, 
gravely, seeing that Mrs Meyrick looked towards her; and Hons, 
turning on his heel, went to Kate’s table and took up one of her 
drawings as if his interest needed a new direction. 

“ Shouldn’t you like to make a study of Klesmer’s head, Hans ?” 
said Kate. “ I suppose you have often seen him ? ” 

“Seen him!” exdaimed Hdhs, immediately throwing back his 
head and mane, seating himself at the piano and looking round him 
as if he were surveying an amphitheatre, wMle he held his Angers. 
down perpendicularly towards the keys. But then in another instant 
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he wheeled round on the stool, looked at Mirah and said, half 
timidly — “Perhaps you don’t like this mimicry; you must always 
stop my nonsense when you don’t like it.” 

Mirali had been smiling at the swiftly-made image, and she smiled 
still, but with a touch of something else than amusement, as she 
said — “ Tliank you. But you have never done anything I did not 
like. I hardly think he could, belonging to you,” she added, looking 
at Mrs Meyrick. 

In this way Hans got food for his hope. How could the rose help 
it when several bees in succession took its sweet odour as a sign of 
pemonal attachment ? 


CHAPTER XL. 


Within the soul a faculty abides, 

'J’hat with interpositions, which would hide 
And darken, ao cav deal, that they become 
Contiiijfciicica of pomp: and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness, as the ample moon, 

In the deej) stillness of a summer even. 

Rising behind a tliick and lofty grove. 

Burns, like an unconsuiuing fire of light. 

In the green trees ; and, kindling on all sides 
I’heir leafy umbra^, turns tlie dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious us her own, 

Yea, with her own incor]»orated, by power 
Cai)acious and serene.” 

— W'oRDsw'ORTH : Exciivsion, B. IV. 


Deronda came out of the narrow house at Chelsea in a frame of 
mind that made him long for some good bodily exercise to carry off 
what he was himself inclined to call the fumes of his temper. He 
was going towards the city, and the sidit of the Chelsea Stahra wdth 
the waiting boats at once detenuineu him to avoid tbe ii'ritating 
inaction of being driven in a ciib, by calling a wherry and taking 
an oar. 

His errand was to go to Ram’s book-shop, where he had yesterday 
arrived too late for Mordecai’s mid-day watch, and had been told 
that he invariably came there again between five and six. Some 
further acquaintance with this remarkable inmate of the t^ohens was 
particularly desired by Deronda as a preliminoiy to redeeming his 
rin^ : he wished that their conversation sliould not again end speedily 
with that drop of Mordecai’s interest which was like the removal of 
a drawbridge, and threatened to shut out any easy communication in 
future. As he got warmed with the use of the oar, fixing his mind 
on the errand before him and the ends he wanted to achieve on 
Mirah’s account, he experienced, as was wont with him, a quick 
change of mental light; shifting his point of view to that of the 
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person whom he hail been thinking of hitherto chiefly as serviceable 
to his own purposes, and was inclined to taimt himself with being not 
much better than on enlisting sergeant, who never troubles himself 
with the drama that brings him the ncewil recruits. 

suppose if I got fi’om this man the information 1 am most 
anxious about,’’ thought Deronda, 1 should be contented enough if 
he felt no disposition to tell me more of himself, or why he seemed 
to have some expectation from me which was disappointed. The 
sort of curiosity he stirs would die out; and yet it might be that he 
had neared and parted as one can imagine two ships doing, each 
flreighted with an exile who would have recomsed the other if the 
two could have looked out face to face. Not ^t there is any like- 
lihood of a peculiar tie between me and this ])oor fellow, whose 
voyage, I fancy, must soon be over. But I wonder whether there 
is much of that momentous mutual missing between people who 
interchange blank looks, or even long for one another’s ^sence in a 
crowded place. However, one makes one’s self chamics of missing 
by going on the recruiting-sergeant’s plan.” 

When the wlierry was approacliing Blackfriars Bridge, where 
Deronda meant to land, it was half-past four, and the grey day was 
dying rioriously, its western clouds all broken into narrowing purple 
strata Before a wide-spreading safiron clearness, which in the ^-y 
had a monumental calm, but on the river, with its changing object^, 
was reflected os a luminous movement, the alternate flash of ripples 
or currents, the sudden glow of the brown sail, the passage of ladeii 
barges from blackness into colour, making an active response to that 
brooding glory. 

Feeling well heated by this time, Deronda gave up the oar and 
drew over him again his Inverness cape. As he lifted up his head 
while fastening the topmost button, his eyes caught a well-remem- 
bered face looking towards him over the parapet of the bridge — 
brought out by the western Bglit into startling distinctness and 
brilliancy— an illuminated type of bodily emaciation and spiritiiiil 
eagerness. It was the face of Mordecai, wlio also, in his watcli 
towards the west, had caught sight of the advancing boat, and had 
kept it fast within his caae, at first simply because it was advancing, 
then with a recovery of impressions that made him <]^uiver as with a 
presentiment, till at last the nearing figure lifted up its face towards 
hiin — the face of his visions — and then immediately, with white 
uplifted hdhd, beckoned again and again. 

For Deronda, anxious tlmt Mordecai should recognise and await 
him, had lost no t^e before signalling, and the answer came straight- 
way. Mordecai lifted his cap and waved it — ^feeling in that moment 
that his inward prophecy was fulfilled. Obstacles^ incongruities, all 
melted into the sense of completion with which Ins soul was flooded 
by this outward satisfaction of his longing. His exultation was not 
’‘vddely different from that of the experimenter, bending over the first 
stirrings of change that corresponcf to what in tlic fervour of con- 
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^cntrated prevision liis tliouglit lias foreshadowed. The prefigured 
friend hml come from the golden background, and had signalled to 
liiiii : tliis actually was : the rest was to be. 

Jn three minutes Deroiida hod landed, had paiM his boatman, and 
was joining Mordecai, whose instinct it was to stand perfectly still 
.ind wait for him. 

‘‘ I was very glad to sec you standing here,*' said Deronda, “ for 1 
was intending to go on to the book-shop and look for you again. I 
was there yesterday — i)erhap8 they mentioned it to you I ” 

^‘Yes,” said Mordecai; ‘^tliat was the reason I came to the 
l)ri<lge.” 

This answer, made''witli simple gravity, was staillingly mysterious 
to Deronda. Were the ])eculiarides of tlii.^ man re^y associated 
with any sort of luental alienation, according to Cohen^ hint ? 

‘^You knew nothing of my being at CJielsea?" he said after a 
moment. 

“No: but T expected you to come down the liver. I have been 
waiting for you tliese five years." Mordocai’s deep-sunk eyes “were 
fixed on those of the friend who had at last arrived, with a look of 
atloctionate dependence, at otice pathetic and solemn. Deronda's 
sensitiveness was not tlie less resx)onsive because he could not but 
])elieve that this strangely-disclosed relation was founded on an 
illusion. 

“ It will be a satisfaction to me if I can be of any real use to you,” 
he answered very earnestly. “ Shall we get into a cab and drive to 
— wherever yon wish to go ? You have i)robably had walking 
enough with yoiu- short breath.” 

“ Let us go to the book-shop. It will soon be time for me to be 
lliere. But now look up the river,” said Mordecai, turning again 
tovvaids it and speaking in undertones of what may be caBed an 
excited calm — so absorbed by a sense of fulfilment that he was con- 
scious of no barrier to a complete understanding between him and 
Deronda. “ See the sky, how it is slowly fading. I have always 
loved this bridge : I stood on it when I •^vas a little boy. It is a 
meeting-place for the spiritual messengers. It is true — what the 
Masters said — that ejich order of things has its angel: that means 
the full message of each from what is afar. Here I have listened to 
the messages of earth and sky; when I was stronger I used to sta}' 
and watch for the stars in the deep heavens. But this time just 
about sunset was always what I loved best. It has sunk into me 
and dwelt with me — fading, slowlv fading : it was my own decline j 
it paused — it waited, till at last it brought me my new life — ^my new ^ 
self — ^who will live when this breath is all hi*eathed out.” 

Deronda did not speak. He felt himself strangely wrought upom 
The first-prompted suspicion that Mordecai might be liable to Hal- 
lucinations of thought^might have become a monomaniac on some 
subject whicli had given too severe a straiii to his diseased organism 
— ^gavc way to a more submissive expectancy. His nature was too 
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laTge, too ready to conceive regions beyond his own experience, to 
rest at once in the easy explanation, “madness,” whenever a con- 
BcionsnesB Bhowed some fulness and conviction where his own w'as 
blank. It accorded with his habitual disposition that he should 
meet rather than resist any claim on him in the shape of another's 
need; and this claim brought with it a sense of solemnity w’hich 
seemed a radiation from Mordecai, as utterly nullifying his ouUvard , 
poverty and lifting him into authority as if he had been that preter- 
natural guide seen in the universal legend, who suddenly drops his 
mean disguise and stands a manifest Power. That impression was 
tlie more sanctioned by a sort of resolved quietude wdiich the jier- 
Buasion of fulfilment had produced in Mordecai’s manner. After 
they had stood a moment in silence he said, “ Let us go now ; ” and 
when they were walking he added, “ We w'ill get down at the end of 
the street and walk to the shop. You can look at the books, knd Mr 
Earn will be going away directly and leave us alone.” 

It seemed tiiat this enthusiast was just UvS cautious,* just as much 
alive to judgments in other minds as if he had been that antiijolc of 
all enthusiasm called “ a man of the W'orld.” 

While they were rattling along in the cab, Mirah was still present 
with Deronda in the midst of this strange experience, but he foresaw 
that the course of conversation would be detcnnined by Mordecai, 
not by himself: lie >vas no longer confident wdiat questions lie should 
be able to ask ; and with a reaction on his own mood, he inwardly 
said, “ I suppose I am in a state of comphite superstition, just as if 
I were awaiting the destiny that could interpret the oracle. But 
some strong relation there must be between me and this man, since 
he feels it strongly. Great heaven ! what relation has proved itself 
more potent in the world than faith even when mistaken — than 
expectation even when perpetually disappointed? Is my side of 
the relation to be disaxipointing or fulfilling? — ^well, if it is ever 
possible for me to fulfil, 1 t^I nut disappoint.” 

In ten minutes the tw’o men, with as intense a consciousness as if 
they had been two undeclared lovers, felt themselves, alone in the 
small gas-lit book-shoji and turned face to face, each baring his head 
from an instinctive feeling tliat they wished to see each other fully. 
Mordecai came fonvard to lean his back against the little counter, 
while Deronda stood against the opposite wml hardly more than four 
feet off. I wish I could perpetuate those two faces, as Titian^s “ Trib- 
ute Money has perpetuated two types presenting another sort 
of contrast. Imagine — we all of us cbu — the pathetic stamp of coi]^ 
sumption with its brilliancy of glance to which the sharjily-defined 
structure of features, reminding one of a forsaken temple, give already 
a far-off look as of one getting unwillingly out of reach ; and imagine 
it on a Jewish face naturally accentuated for the expression of an 
eager mind — ^the face of a man little above^ thirty, but with that age 
upon it which belongs to time lengthened by suffering, the hair and 
beard still black throwing out the yellow pallor of the skin, the dif- 
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ficiilt breathing giving more decided marking to the mobile nostril^ 
the wasted yellow hands conspicuous on the folded aims : then give 
to the yearning consumptive glance something of the slowly dying 
mother’s look when her one loved son visits her bedside, and the 
flickering power of gladness leaps out as she says, “My boy!” — for 
tlie sense of spiritii^ peipetuation in another resembles that mater- 
nal transference of self; 

Seeing such a portrait you would see Mordecai. And opposite to 
him was a face not more distinctively oriental than many a type seen 
among what we call the Latin races : rich in youthful health, and 
with a forcible masculine giavity in its repose, that gave the value of 
judgment to the revei’ence Avith wliich he met the gaze of this mys- 
terious son of poverty Avho claimed him as a long-expected friend. 
The more exqmsite quality of Deronda’s nature — that keenly percep- 
tive sympathetic emotiveness which ran along with his speculative 
tendency — was never more thoroughly tested. He felt nothing that 
could be called bcdief in the validity of Mordecai’s impressions con- 
cerning him or in the probability of any greatly effective issue : what 
he felt was a i)rofound sensibility to a cry from the deptlis of another 
sonl; and accompanying that/ the summons to be receptive instead 
of superciliously prejudging. Keceptiveuess is a rare and massive 
power, like fortitude ; and this state of mind now gave Deronda^s 
face its utmost expression of calm benignant force — an expression 
which nourished Mordecai’s confidence and made an open way before 
him. He began to speak. 

“You cannot know what has guided me to you and brought us 
together at this moment. You are wondenng.” 

“ I am not impatient,” said Hcronda. “ I am ready to listen to 
whatever you may wish to disclose.” 

“ You see some of the reasons why I needed you,” said Mordecai, 
speaking quietly, as if he Avished to reserv’e his strength. “ You see 
that I am dying. You see that I am as one shut up behind bars by 
the Avayside, who if he spoke to any would be met only by head- 
shaking and pity. The day is closing — the light is fading — soon Ave 
should not haVe been able to discern each other. But you liave come 
in time.” * 

“ I rejoice tliat J am come in time,” said Deronda, feelingly. He 
Avould not say, “ I hope you ai-e not mistaken in me,” — the very woid 
“ mistaken,” he thought, would be a cruelty at that moment. 

“ But the hidden reasons why I need you began afar oiff ’ said Mor- 
decai; “began in my early years Avhen I -was studying in another 
land. Then ideas, beloved ideas, came to me, because I was a Jew. 
They were a trust to fulfil, because I A\'as a Jew. They were an in- 
spiration, because 1 was a Jew, and felt the heart of my race beating 
Avithin me. They were my life ; I w^as not fully born till then. I 
counted this heaik, and this breath, and this ii^ht hand” — Morde- 
cai hod pathetically pressed liis hand against his breast, and then 
stretched its wasted Angers out before him — “ I counted my sleep and 
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my waking, and the work I fed my body with, and the sights that fed 
3uy eyes— 5 counted them but as fuel to the divine flame. But I liad 
done as one who wanders and engraves his thought in rocky solitudes, 
and before I could change my course came care and labour and dis- 
ease, and blocked the way before me, and bound me with the iron 
that eats itself into the «oul. Then I said, ‘ How shall I save the 
life within me from being stifled with this stifled breath ? ’ ” 

Moidecai paused to rest that poor breath which had been taxed by 
the rising excitement of his speech. And also he wished to check 
that excitement. Deronda dared not speak : the veiy silence in the 
narrow space seemed alive with minded awe and compassion before 
this struggling feiwour. And presently Mordecai went on - 

“But you may misunderstand me. I speak not as tin ignorant 
dreamer — as one bred up in the inland valleys, thinking ancient 
thoughts anew and not knowing them ancient, never having stood by 
the great waters where the w'orld’s knowledge passes to and fro. Eng- 
lish is my mother-tongue, England is the native lancV of this body, 
which is but as a breaking pot of earth around the fruit-bearing tree, 
whose seed might make the desert rejoice. But my true life wa^* 
nourished in Holland, at the feet of my mother^s brother, a Rabbi 
skilled in special learning ; and when he died I went to Hamburg to 
study, and afterwards to Gottinpen, that I might take a larger out- 
look on my people, and on the Gentile world, and drink knowledge 
at all sources. I was a youth ; I felt free ; I saw our chief seats in 
Germany ; I was not then in utter poverty. And I had possessed 
myself of a handicraft. For I said, I care not if my lot be os tliat 
of Joshua ben Chaiianja: after tlic last destruction he earned his 
bread by making needles, but in his youth he had been a singer on 
the steps of the Tcii^le, and had a memory of what was, before 
the glory departed. 1 said, let my body dwell in poverty, and my 
hands be as the hands of the toiler ; but let my soul be as a temple 
of remembrance where the treasures of knowledge enter and the 
inner ^nctuaxy is hope. I -knew what I chose. They said, ‘ He 
feeds himself on visions,’ and I denied not ; for visions are the crea- 
tors and feeders of the world. I see, I measure the world as it is, 
w'hich the vision will create anew. You are not listening to one who 
raves aloof from the lives of his fellows.” 

Mordecai paused, and Deronda, feeling that the pause was expec- 
tant, said, “Do me the justice to believe that 1 was not inclined to 
call your wprds raving. I listen that I may know, without prejudg- 
ment. I have had experience which rives me a keen interest in tlie 
stoiy of a spiritual destiny embraced willingly, and embraced in 
youth” 

“ A spiritual destiny embraced willingly — ^in youth ? ” Mordecai 
repeated in a corrective tone. “It was the soul fully horn within 
me, and it came in my boyhood. It brought its own world — a 
medbeval world, where there were men who made the ancient Lin- 
guage live again in new psalms of exile. They nad absorbed the plul- 
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osophy of tlie Gentile into the faith of the Jew, and they still yearned 
towaxd a centre for onr race. One of their souls was bom again 
within me, and awaked amid the memories of their world. It trav- 
elled into Spain and Provence ; it debated with Aben-Ezra ; it took 
sliip with Jehuda ha-Levi ; it heard the roar of the Crusaders and 
the shrieks of tortured Israel. And when its dumb tongue was loosed, 
it spoke the speech they had made alive with the new blood of their 
ardour, their sorrow, and their martyred trust : it sang with the 
cadence of their strain.” 

Mordecai paused i^ain, and then said in a loud, hoarse whisper — 

" While it is imprisoned in me, it will never learn another.” 

“Have you umtten entirely in Hebrew, then?” said Deronda, 
remembering with some anxiety the formei* question as to his own 
knowledge of that tongue. 

“Yes — yes,” said Mordecai, in a tone of deep sadness; “in m}" 
youth 1 wandered toward that solitude, not feeling that it was a 
solitude. I had the ranks of the great dead around me ; the martjTS 
gathered and listened. But soon I found that the living were deaf 
to me. At first I. saw my life spread as a long future: I said, part 
of my Jewish heritage is an »imbreaking patience; part is sHu to 
seek divers methods and find a rooting-place w'hei'e the plantei's 
despair. But there came new messengei-s from the Eternal. 1 had 
to bow under the yoke that presses on the gi*eat multitude bom of 
woman : family troubles caU^ me — I had to work, to care, not for 
myself alone. 1 was left solitary again; but already the angel of 
death had turned to me and beckoned, and 1 felt liis skirts con- 
tinually on niy imth. I loosed not my efiFort. I besought hearing 
and help. I spoke ; I went to men of our people — to the rich in 
influence or knowledge, to the rich in other wealth. But J found 
none to listen with understanding. 1 was rebuked for error ; I was 
offered a small sum in charity. No wonder. I looked poor; I 
carried a bundle of Hebrew manuscript with me ; I said, our cMef 
teachers arc misleading the hope of our race. Scholar and merchant 
were both too busy to listen. Scorn stood as interpreter between me 
and them. One said, ‘The Book of Mormon would never have 
answered in Hebrew ; and if you mean to address our learned men, 
it is not likely you can teach them anything.’ He touched a truth 
there.” 

The last words hod a perceptible irony in their hoarsened tone. 

“ But though you had accustomed yourself to WTit^ in Hebrew, 
few, surely, can use English better,” said Deronda, wanting to hint 
consolation in a new effort for which he could smootli the way. 

Mordecai shook his head slowly, and answered — 

“ Too late— too late. I can write no more. My writing would be 
like this gasping breath. But the breath may wake the fount of . 
pity — ^the wnting not. If 1 could write now and used X 

should be os one who 1)eats a board to summon those who have ])een i 
used to no signal but a bell. My soul has an ear to hear the faults 
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of its Qwn speech. New writing of mine would be like this body ” 
— Mordecai spread his arms — “ within it there might be the Euach- 
ha>kodesh — ^the breath of divine thought — but men would smile at 
it and say, ‘A poor Jew !* — and the cMef sinilers would be of my 
own people.” 

Mordecai let his hands fall, and his head sink in melancholy : for 
the moment he had lost hold of his hope. Despondency, conjured 
up by his own words, had floated in and hovered above him with 
emipsing wings. He had sunk into momentary darkness. 

“ I feel with you— I feel strongly with you,” said Deronda, in a 
clear deep voice which was itself a cordial, apart from the words of 
sympathy. “ But — ^forgive me if I speak hastily — ^for what you have 
actually written there need be no utter burial. The means of publi- 
cation are within reach. If you will rely on me, I can assure you of 
all that is necessary to that end.” 

“ That is not enough,” said Mordecai, quickly, looking up again 
with the flash of recovered memory and confidence. That is not 
all my trust in you. You must be not only a hand to me, but a 
soul — believing my belief — bein^ moved by my reasons — hoping 
my hope — seeing tlie vision I point to — beholding a glory where! 
behold it ! ” — Mordecai had taken a step neai^er as he spoke, and now 
laid his hand on Deronda’s arm with a tight grasp ; his face little 
more than a foot off had something like a pale flame in it — an in- 
tensity of reliance that acted as a peremptory claim, while he went 
on — “ You will be my life : it bo planted afresh ; it will grow. 
You shall take the inheritance ; it has been gathering for ages. The 
generations are crowding on my narrow life as a bridge : what has 
been and what is to be are meeting there ; and the bridge is break- 
ing. But I have found you. You have come in time. You will 
take the inheritance which the base son refuses because of the tombs 
which the plough and harrow may not pass over or the gold-seeker 
disturb: you will take the sacred inheritance of the Jew.” 

Deronda had become as pallid as Mordecai. Quick as an alarm of 
flood or fire, there spread within him not only a compassionate dread 
of discouraging this fellow-man who urged a prayer as of one in tlie 
last agony, but also the opposing dread of fatally feeding an iHusion, 
and l^ing hurried on to a self-committal which might turn into a 
falsity. The peculiar appeal to his tenderness overcame the repulsion 
that most of us experience under a grasp and speech which assume to 
dominate. The difliculty to him was to inflict the accents of hesita- 
tion and doubt on this ardent suffering creature, who was crowding 
too much of his brief being into a moment of perhaps extravagant 
trust. With exquisite instinct, Deronda, before he opened his lips, 
placed his palm gently on Moidecai's straining hand— an act just 
then 'equal to many speeches. And after that he said, without h^te, 
as if conscious that he might be wrong — 

“ Do you forget what I told you when we first saw each other ? 
Do you remember that I said I was not of your lace ? ” 
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“ It can’t be true,” Mordecai whispered immediately, with no sign ' 
of shock. The sympathetic hand still upon him had fortified the* 
feeling which was stronger than those words of denial. There was 
a perceptible pause, Deronda feeling it impossible to answer, conscious 
indeed that the assertion, “ It can’t be true ” — ^had the pressure of 
argument for him, Mordecai, too entirely possessed by the supreme 
importance of the relation between himself and Deronda to have any 
other care in his speech, followed up tliat assertion by a second, 
which came to his lips as a mere sequence of his long-cherished con- 
viction — 

“ You are not sure of your own origin.” 

“ How do you know that ?” said Daniel, with an habitual shrink- 
ing which made him remove his hand from Mordecai’s, who also 
relaxed his hold, and fell back into his former leaning position. 

“ I know it — I know it ; what is my life else 1 ” said Mordecai, 
with a low cry of impatience. “ Tell me everything : tell me why 
you deny ” • 

He could have no conception what that demand was to the hearer — 
how prohingly it touched the hidden sensibility, the vividly conscious 
reticence of years; how the uncertainty he was insisting on as pari 
of his own hope had always for Daniel been a threatening possibility 
of painful revelation about his mother. But the moment had influ- 
ences which were not only new but solemn to Deronda : any evasion 
here might turn out to be a hateful refusal of some ta^k that belonged 
to him, some act of due fellowship ; in any case it would be a cruel 
rebuff to a being who was appealing to him as a forlorn liope under 
the shadow of a coming doom. After a few moments, he said, with 
a great effort over himself^ — determined to tell all tlie truth briefly — 

I have never known my mother. I have no knowledge about 
her. I have never called any man father. But I am convinced that 
my father is an Englishman.” 

Deronda’s deep tones had a tremor in them as he uttered this con- 
fession ; and all the while there was an under-current of amazement 
in him at Iho sti'onge circumstances under wdiich he uttered it. It 
seemed as if Mordecai were liardly overrating his own power to 
determine the action of the friend whom he had, mysteriously 
chosen. 

“ It wdl he seen — it will be declared,” said Mordecai, triumphantly. 

' “ The world grows, and its frame is knit together by the groudng 
soul ; dim, dim at first, then clearer and more clear, Use conscious- 
ness discerns remote stirrings. As thoughts move \vithin us darkly, 
and shake us before they ai’e fully discerned — so events — so beings : 
they are knit with us in the growth of the world. You have risen 
within me like a thought not fully spelled : my soul is shaken before 
the words ore all there. The rest will conic — it will come.” 

“ We must not lose sight of the fact that the outward event has 
not always been a fulfilment of the firmest faith,” said Deronda, in a 
tone that was made hesitating by the painfully conflicting desires, 
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not to give any severe blow to Mordecai, and not to give his confi- 
dence a sanction which might have the severest of blows in reserve. 

Moidccai’s face, which had been illuminated to the utmost in tliat 
last declaration of his confidence, changed under Deronda’s words, 
but not into any show of collapsed trust: the force did not dis- 
appear from the expression, but passed from the triumphant into 
the firmly resistant. 

“ You would remind me that I may be under an illusion — that 
the history of our people’s trust has been full of illusion. I face it 
all.* Here Mordecai paused a moment. Then bending his head a 
little forward, he said, in his hoarse whiter, “ So it might he with my 
trust, if yon loould mcJce it an illusion. But you vnll notJ* 

The very sharpness with which these words penetrated Deronda, 
made him feel the more that here was a cidsis in which he must be 
firm. 

“ What my birth was does not lie in my will/’ he answered. “ My 
sense of claims on me cannot be independent of my knowledge there. 
And I cannot promise you that I will try to hasten a disclosure. 
Feelings which have struck root through half my life may still 
hinder me from doing what I liave never yet been able to do. 
Everything must be waited for. I must know more of the truth 
about my own life, and I must know more of what it would become 
if it were made a part of yours.” 

Mordecai had mlded his arms again while Deronda was speaking, 
and now answered with equal firmness, though with diflicult breath- 
ing— 

“ You shall know. Wliat are we met for, but that you sliould know ? 
Your doubts lie as light as dust on my belief. I know the philo- 
sophies of this time and of other times : if I chose I could answer a 
summons before their tribunals. I could silence the beliefs which 
are the mother-tongue of my soul and speak with the rote-learned 
language of a system, tliut gives you the spelling of all things, sure 
of its alphabet covering them all. I could silence them : may not a 
man silence his awe or his love and take to finding reasons, which 
others demand ? But if his love lies deeper than any reasons to bii 
found? Man finds his pathways: at first they were fOot-tracks, as 
those of the beast in the wOdemess; now. they are swift and in- 
visible : his thought dives through the ocean, and his wishes thread 
the air : has he found all the j)athways yet ? What reaches him, 
stays with kim, rules him : he must accept it, not knowing its path- 
way. Say, my expectation of you has grown but as false hopes grow. 
That doubt is in your mind ? Well, my expectation was there, and 
you are come. Men have died of thirst. But I was thirsty, and the 
water is on my lips. What ai-e doubts to me ? In the hour when 
you come to me and say, ‘ I reject your soul : I know that I am not 
a Jew : we have no lot in common —I shall not doubt. I shall be 
certain — certain that I have been deluded. . That hour will never 
come I” 
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Deronda felt a new chord soiinding in this speech : it was rather 
imperious than impealing — had more of conscious power than of the 
yearning need which had acted as a beseeching grasp on hhn before. 
And usually, though he was the reverse of pugnacious, such a change 
of attitude towards him would have weakened his inclination to 
admit a claim. But here there was something that balanced his 
resistance and kept it aloof. This strong man whose gaze was sus- 
tainedly calm and his llnger-nails pink with health, who was exer- 
cised in all questioning, and accused of excessive mental independ- 
ence, still felt a subduing influence over him in the tenacious 
certitude of the fragile creature before him, whose pallid yellow 
nostril was tense with effort as his breath laboured imder the 
burthen of eager speech. The influence seemed to strengthen the 
bond of sympathetic obligation. In Deronda at this moment the 
desire to escape what might turn into a trying embarrassment was 
no more likely to determine action than the solicitations of indolence 
are likely to cletermine it in one with whom industry is a daily law. 
He answered simj)ly — 

“ It is my wish to meet and satisfy your wishes wherever that is 
possible to me. It is certain, to me at least that I desire not to 
undervalue your toil and your suffering. Let me know your 
thoughts. But where can we meet?” 

“ I have thought ot that.'' said Mordecai. “ It is not hard for you 
to come into this ncighbourhoou later in the evening ? You did so 
once. 

“I can manage it vciy well occasionally,” sai<l Deronda. “You 
live under tlie same roof with the Cohens, I think ? ” 

Before Mordecai could answer, Mr Bam re-entered to take his 
place behind the counter. He was an elderly son of Ab^raham, 
wliose childhood hod fallen on the evil times at the be^nning of 
this centuiy, and who remained amid this smart and instructed 
generation as a preserved specimen, soaked tlirough and through 
-with the efiect of the poverty and contempt which were the common 
heritage of most English Jews seventy years ago. He had none of 
the oily cheerftilness obsenuble in Mr Cohen’s aspect : his very 
features— broad and chubby — showed that tendency to look mongrel 
without due cause which, in a miscellaneous London neighbourhood, 
may perhaps be compared with the maivels of imitation in insects, 
and may have been nature’s imperfect effort on behalf of the purer 
Caucasian to shield him from the shame and spitting to which purer 
features would liave been exposed in the times of. zeal. Mr Ram 
dealt ably in books in the same way that he would have dealt in 
tins of meat and other commodities — without knowledge or respon- 
sibility as to the proportion of rottenness or nourishment they nught 
contain. But he believed in Mordecai’s learning os something mar- 
vellous, and was not sorry tliat his conversation should be sought by 
a bookish gentleman, whose visits had twice ended in a purchase. 
He greeted Deronda with a crabbed goodwill, and, putting on large 
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silver spectacles, appeared at once to abstract himself in the daily 
accounts. 

But Deronda and Mordecai were soon in the street together, and, 
'without any explicit agreement as to their direction, were walking 
towards Ezra Cohen^s. 

We can*t meet there : my room is too narrow,” said Mordecai, 
taking up the thread of talk where they had dropped it. “But 
there is a tavern not far from here where I sometimes go to a club. 
It is the Haml and Bantier, in the street at the next turning, five 
doors down. We can have the j^rlour there any evening ” 

“ We can try that for once,” said Deronda. “ But you wdll perhaps 
let me provide you with some lodging, which would give you more 
freedom and comfort than where you are.” 

“No; I need nothing. My outer life is as nought. I will take 
nothing less precious from you than your soul’s brotlierhood. I will 
think of nothing else yet. But I am glad you are rich. You did 
not need money on that diamond ring. You had some other motive 
for bringing it.” 

Deronda was a little startled by this clear-sightedness ; but before 
he could reply, Mordecai added — “ It is all one. Had you been in 
need of the money, the great end would have been that we should 
meet again. But you arc rich!” he ended, in a tone of interro- 
gation. 

“ Not rich, except in the sense that eveiy one is rich who has 
more than he needs for himself.” 

“ I desired that your life should be free,” said Mordecai, dreamily 
— “ mine has been a bondage.” 

It was clear that he had no interest in the fact of Deronda’s ap- 
pearance at the Cohens’ beyond its relation to his own ideal purpose. 
Despaiiing of leading easily up to the question he wished to ask, 
Deronda determined to put it abruptly, and said — 

“Can you tell me why Mrs Cohen, the mother, must not be 
spoken to about her daughter ? ” 

There was no immediate answer, and he thought that he should 
have to repeat the question. The fact was that Mordecai had heard 
the words, but had to drag his mind to a new subject away from his 
passionate preoccupation. After a few moments, he replied, ivith a 
careful effort such as he would have used if he had been asked the 
road to Holbom — 

“ I knowthe reason. But I will not speak even of trivial family 
affairs "which I have heard in theprivacy of the family. I dwell in 
their tent as in a sanctuary. Their history, so far as they injure 
none other, is their own possession.” 

Deronda felt the blood moimting to his cheeks as a sort of rebuke 
he was little used to, and he also found himself painfully h^ed 
where he had reckoned with some confidence on getting decisive 
knowledge. He became the more conscious of emotional strain from 
the excitements of the day ; and although he had the money in his 
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pocket to redeem his ring, he recoiled from the further task of a visit 
to the Cohens^ which must be made not only under the former un- 
certainty, but under a new disappointment as to the possibility of its 
removal. 

I will part from you now ” he said, just before they could reach 
Cohen's door ; and Mordecai paused, looking up at him A\4th an 
anxious fati^ed face under the gaslight. 

“ When will you come back 1 " he said, with slow emphasis. 

“ May I leave that unfixed ? May I ask for you at the Cohens' 
any evening after your hour at the book-shop ? There is no objec- 
tion, I suppose, to their knowing that you and I meet in private ?” 

“None," said Mordecai. “But the days I wait now are longer 
than the years of my strength. Life shrinks : what was but a tithe 
is now the half. My liope abides in you.” 

“ I will be faithful,” said Deronda — he could not have left those 
woids unuttered. “ I vriU come the first evening I can after seven : 
on Saturday ob Monday, if possible. Tnist me." 

Ho put out his ungloved hand. Mordecai, clasping it eagerly, 
8(‘.emcd to feel a new instreaming of confidence, ,and he said with 
BonMj recovered energy— “This is come to pass, and the rest will 
come.” 

That was their good-bye. 
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REVELATIONS. 


CHAPTER XLL 


“Tliia, too, is probaLlc, according to tluit saying of .itgatlinn: ‘It is a part of pro- 
laobility tliat many imprubablo tilings will happen.’ AnrsTOTLE: I^oetics. 

Imagine the conflict in a mind like Dcronda’s, given not only to 
feel strongly but to question actively, on the evening after that inter- 
view with Mordecai. To a young man of much duller susceptibilities 
•the adventure might have seemed enough out of the common to 
divide his thoughts ; but it had stin’ed Deronda so deeply, that with 
the usual reaction of his intellect he began to examine the grounds of 
his enmtion, and consider how far he must resist its guidance. The 
•eonsciousness that he was half dominated by Mordecai's energetic 
certitude, and still more by his fervent trust, roused his alarm. It 
was his characteristic bias to slirink from the moral stupidity of 
valuing lightly what had come close to him, and of missing blindly 
in his own life of to-day the crises which he recognised as momentous 
and sacred in the historic life of men. If he had read of this incident 
.as havi]^ happened centuries ago in Rome, Greece, Asia Minor, Pal- 
estine, Cairo, to some man young as himself, di^atished with his 
neutm life, and wanting some closer fellowship, some more special 
4iity to give him ardour for the possible consequences of his work, it 
woud have appeared to him quite natural that the incident should 
have created a deep impression on that far-off man, vrhose clothing 
•and action would have been seen in his im^ination os part of on a^e 
chiefly known to us through its more serious effects. Why should 
he be ashamed of his own agitated feeling merely because he dressed 
for dinner, wore a white tie, and lived among people who might 
laugh at his owning any conscience in the matter os the solemn Mly 
of taking himself too seiioudy ? — ^that b'ligbear of circles in which 
f 4he lock of grave emotion passes for wit. From such cowardice 
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before modish ignorauce and obtuseness, Deronda shrank. But he 
■also shrank from having Ids course determined by mere contagion, 
"without consent of reason ; or tern allowing a reverential pity for 
spiritual struggle to hurry him along a dim^-seen path. 

What, after all, had really happened ? lie knew quite accurately 
the answer Sir Hugo would have given: consumptive Jew, xx)S- 

sessed by a fanaticism which obstacles and hastening death inten- 
sified, had fixed on Deronda as the antitype of some visionary imajf;e, 
the offspring of wedded hope and despair : despair of his own life, 
irrepressible hope in the pro^iagation of his fanatical beliefs. Tlie 
instance "was x'le^ps odd, exceptional in its form, but substantially 
it was not rare. Fanaticism was not so common as bankruptcy, but 
taken in all its aspects it was abundant enougli. While Mordecai 
was waiting on the bridge for the fulfilment of his visions, another 
man was convinced that he had the mathematical key of the universe 
which would supersede Newton, and regarded aU Imqwn physicists 
as conspiring to stiile his discovery and keej) the universe locked; 
another, that he had the metaphysical key, with just that hair*s- 
breadtli of difference from the old vrards wliich W'ould make it fit 
^‘.xactly. Scattered here and^ there in every direction you might find 
a tenable person, with more or less power of si^eech, and with an eye 
either glittering or jjretematurally dull, on the look-out for the man 
who must hear him ; and in most cases he had volumes which it was 
•difficult to get iirinted, or if jirinted to get read. This Mordecai 
hai)pened to have a more jiathetic aspect, a more x>assionate, penetra- 
tive spci'ch than "was usual with such monomaniacs: ho was more 
poetical than a social reformer with coloured views of the new moral 
"world in parallelograms, or than an enthusiast in sewage ; still he 
cmne under the siime class. It would be only right and k^nd to 
indulge him a little, to comfort him "with such help as "was practi- 
cable ; but what likelihood was there that his notions had the sort of 
value he ascribed to them 1 In such cases a man of the world knows 
what to think beforehand. And os to Mordecai’s conviction that he 
had Ibmid a new executive self, it might be ]preparmg for liim the 
worst of disapi)ointments — that which presents itself as final.” 

Deronda’s ear caught all these negative whisperings; nay, he 
reiieated them distinctly to himself. ^ It was not the first but it "was 
tljc most pressing occasion on Avhich he had had to face tliis question 
of the faniDy likeness among the heirs of entliusiasm, whether 
projihets or dreamers of dreams, whether the j 

** Great benefactors of mankind, dolivewrs," 

or tlie devotees of phantasmal discovery— from the first believer in 
his O'vvn unmanifested inspiration, doum to tlie last inventor of an 
ideal machine that will ai^eve perpetual motion. The kinship of 
human passion, the sameness of mortal scenery, inevitably ^ fact 
with burlesque and parodj^. Error and folly have had their heca- 
tombs of martyrs. Reduce the grandest t^qie of man hitherto known 
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to aiL abstract statement of his qualities and effoits, and he appears 
in dangerous company ; say that, like Oopeniicus and Galileo, he 
was immovabl^r convinced in the face of hissing increclulity ; hut 
fio is the contriver of i)erpetiial niotiuii. We ciinnot fairly try the 
spirits by this sort of test. If we want to avoid giving the dose of 
hemlock or the sentence of banishment in the wrong case, nothing 
will do but a caj)acity to understand the subject-matter on 'which 
the immovable man is convinced, and fellowship with human travail, 
both near and afar, to hinder us from scanning any deep experience 
lightly. Shall w’e say, Let the ages try the spirits, and see wdiai 
they are worth ” / Why, we are the beginning of tlie ages, which can 
only be just by \artue of just judgments in separate liiiiiiaii breasts 
— separate yet combined. Even steam-engines could not have got 
made without that condition, but must have stayed in the mind 
of James AVatt, 

This track of thinking was familiar enough to Derouda to have 
saved him from any contemptuous prejudgiucnt of Monlecai, even if 
their communication had been free fi*oni that peculiar claim on him- 
self strangely ushered in by some long-groAViiig i)reparation in the 
Jew’s agitated mind. This claim, indeed, considered in what is called 
a rational way, might seem justifiably dismissed as illusory and e^'en 
preposterous ; but it w’aa precisely what turned Morilecai’s hold on 
him from an appeal to his ready sympathy into a clutch on his strug- 
gling conscience. Our consciences arc not all of the stmie pattern, 
an inner deliverance of fixed laws : they are the voice of sensibilities 
as various os our memories (which also have their kinship and like- 
ness). And Deronda’s conscience included sensibilities beyond the 
common, enlarged by his early liabit of thinking himself imagina- 
tively into the experience of others. 

What was tlie claim this eager soul made upon liiiii ? — “You must 
believe iny beliefs — be moved by my reasons — hope my hopes — see 
the vision I point to — ^lichold a glory where I behold it ! ” To take 
such a demand in the light of ob%ation in any direct sense would 
have been preposterous — ^tD have seemed to admit it would have been 
dishonesty ; and Deronda, looking on the agitation of those moments, 
felt thankful tliat in the midst of his compassion he had preser\'ed 
himself from the bondage of false concessions. The claim hung, too, 
on a supposition which might be — nay, probably was — in discord- 
ance witn the full fact : the supposition that he, Deronda, was of 
Jewish blood. Was there ever a more hypothetic appeal ? 

But since the age of tliirteen Deronda had associated the deepest 
experience of liis aifections with 'what was a pure supposition, name- 
ly, that Sir Hugo was his father : that was a hypothesis which had 
been the source of passionate struggle within him ; by its light he 
had l)een accustomed to subdue feelings jind to cherisli them. He 
had been well used to find a motive in a conception 'wliich might be 
<UMproved ; and he had been also used to thinlc of some revmatiou 
t^t might influence his view of the particular duties belonging to 
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him. To he in a state of suspense which was also one of emotive 
activity and scruple, was a familiar attitude of his conscience. 

And now, suppose that wish-begotten belief in his Jewisli birth, 
and that extravagant demand of discipleship, to be the foi-eshadow- 
iiig of an actual discovery and a genuine spiritual result ; suppose 
that MordccaVs ideas made a leal comjuest over Deronda’s conviction ? 
Nay, it was conceivable that as Mordecoi needed and believed that 
he had found an active replenishment of himself, so Dcronda might 
receive from Mordecai^s mind the complete ideal shape of that per- 
sonal duty and citizenship which lay in his own thought like sculp- 
tured fragments certifying some beauty yearned after but not trace- 
able by divination. 

As that possibility presented itself in his meditations, he ivas 
aware that it would be called dreamy, and began to defend it. If 
the influence he imagined himself submitting to had been that of 
some hpnoured professor, some authority in a seat of leaniing, some 
philosoi)her who. had been accepted as a voice of the age, would a 
thorough rece])tivoness towards direction have been ridiculed ? Only 
by those who hold it a sign of weakness to be oldiged for an idea, 
and i)refer to hint that they have implicitly held in a more cori'ect 
form whatever others have stated with a sadly short-coming explicit- 
ness. After all, what was there but vulgarity in taking the fact that 
Mordecai was a poor Jewish workman, and that he was to be met per- 
haps on a sanded floor in the parlour of the Hand and Banner , as a 
retisoii for determining beforehand that there was not some spiritual 
force within him that might have a determining eftect on a white- 
handed gentleman ? There is a legend told of the Emperor Domitian, 
that having hcai*d of a Jewish family, of the house ojf David, W'hence 
the ruler of the world was to spring, he sent for its members in alarm, 
but quickly leleased them on observing that they had the hands of 
work-peojde — being of just the opposite opinion with that Kabhi wlio 
stood waiting at the gate cJ Home in conlidence that the Messiah 
would be foimd among tbe destitute wbo entered there. Both Em- 
peror and Babbi were wrong in their trust of outward sims: poverty 
I and poor clothes arc no sign of inspiration, said Deronda to his in- 
ivard objector, but they liave gone with it in some remarkable cases. * 
And to regard discipleship as out of the question because of them, 
would be mere dulncss of imagination. 

A more plausible reason for putting discipleship out of the ques- 
tion was the strain of visionary excitement in MordeCai, which 
turned his wishes into overmastering impressions, and made him 
read outward facts as fnlfllment. Was such a temper of mind likely to 
accompany that wise estimate of consequences which is the only safe- 
guard from fatal error, even to ennobling motive ? But it remained 
to be seen whether that rare conjunction existed or not in Mordecai : 
perhaps his might he one of the natures where a wise estimate of con- 
sequences is fused in tlie tires of that passionate belief which deter- 
mines the consequences it believes in. The inspirations of the world 

2u 
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have come in that way too : even strictly-measuring science could 
hardly have got on without that forecasting ardour which feels the 
agitations of discovery beforehand, and has a faith in its preconcep- 
tion that surmounts many failures of experiment. And in relation 
to human motives and actions, passionate belief has a fuller efficacy. 
Here enthusiasm may have the validity [of proof, and, hajjpening in 
one soul, give the type of what will one day be general. 

At least, Deroiida argued, Mordecai’s visionary excitability was 
hardly a reason for concluding beforehand that he was not woilh 
listening to except for pity^s sake. Suppose he had introduced hiin- 
selt as one of the strictest reasoners : clo they form a body of men 
hitherto free from false conclusions and illusorv speculations ? The 
driest argument has its hallucinations, too hastily concluding that its 
net will now at last be large enough to hold the universe. Men may 
dream in demonstrations, and cut out an illusory world in the shape 
of axiopis, definitions, and i)ropositions, with a iinal exclusion of fact 
signed Q.E.D. No formulas for thinking will save u^ mortals from 
mistake in our imperfect apprehension of the matter to be thought 
about. And since the unemotional intellect may carry us into a 
mathematical dreamland whore nothing is but wliat is not, perhaps 
an emotional intellect may have absorbed into its passionate vision 
of possibilities some truth of what will be — the more comprehensive 
massive life feeding theorj^ with new mateiial, as the sensibility of 
the artist seizes combinations which science explains and justifies. 
At any rate, jiresumj)tious to the contrary are not to be trusted. We 
must be patient w'ith the inevitable inakjeshifD of our human think- 
ing, whether in its sum total or in th^ sejuirate minds that have 
made the sum. Columbus had some iinjiressions about himself 
which, we call superstitions, and used some arguments which we dis- 
approve ; but he had also some true physical conceptions, and he had 
the passionate patience of genius to make them tell on mankind. The 
world has made up its mind rather contemptuously about those who 
were deaf to Columbus. 

“ My contempt for them binds me to see that I don’t adopt their 
mistake on a small scale,” said Deronda, “ and make myself deaf with 
the assumption that there caimot be any momentous relation between 
this Jew and me, simply because he h^ clad it iu illusory notions. 
What I can be to him, or he to me, may not at all dcjKind on his 
persuasion about the way we came together. To me the way seems 
made up ef plainly discernible links. If I had not found Mirah, 
it is probable that I should not have begun to be specially inter- 
ested in the Jews, and certainly 1 should not have gone on that 
loitering search after an Ezra Cohen wffiich mode me pause at 
Ram’s l^k-shop and ask the price of Maiimn. Mordecai, on his 
tide, had his visions of a disciple, and he saw me by their light ; I 
corresponded well enough with the image his longing had created. 
He took me for one of his race. Suppose that his impression — the 
elderly Jew at Frankfort seemed to have something like iWsuppose, 
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in spite of all presumptions to the contrary, tliat Ins impression 
should somehow be proved true, and that I should come actually to 
share any of the ideas he is devoted to ? This is the only q^uestion 
which really concerns the eflect of our meeting on niy life. 

“ But if the issue should be quite different ? — well, there will be 
something painful to go through. I shall almost inevitably have to 
be an active cause of that jDoor fellow's crushing disappointment. 
Perhaps this issue is the one I had need prepare myself for. 1 fear 
that no tenderness of mine can make his suffering lighter. Would 
the alternative — ^that I should not disappoint him — be less painful 
tome?" 

Here Deronda wavered. Feelings had latfdy been at work wiibin 
him which had very much modilied the reluctance he would for- 
merly have had to think of himself as probably a Jew. And, if you 
like, he was romantic. That young energy Jind spirit of advcntiu'e 
which have helpc'd to create the world-wide legends of youthful 
heroes going t© seek the hidden tokens of their birth and its iiiherit- 
aiice of tasks, gave him a cerbiLn quivering interest in the bare possi- 
bility that he was entering on a like track — all the more because the 
ti ack was one of thought as w'ell as action. 

“ The bare possibility," He could not admit it to be more. The 
belief that his father was an Englishman only grew firmer under the 
we^ik assaults of unwarranted doubt. And that a moment should 
•ever come in which that belief was declari^d a delusion, was some- 
thing of which Dcronda would not say, 1 should be glad." His 
lifelong affection for Sir Hugo, stronger than all his resentment, made 
him shrink from admitting that wish. 

Which way soever the truth might lie, he repeated to himself what 
he had said to Mordecai — that he could not without farther* reason 
undertake to hasten its discovery. Nay, he was tempted now to 
i-egard his uncertainty as a condition to be cli(‘rished for the present. 
If further intercourse revealed nothing but illusions as what he was 
expected to shai’e in, the want of any valid evidence that he was a 
J ew might save Mordecai the worst shock in the refusal of fraternity. 
It might even be justifiable to use the uncertainty on this point in 
keeping up a suspense which would induce Mordecai to accept those 
offices of friendship that Deronda longed to urge on him. 

These were the meditations that busied Deronda in the interval of 
four days before he could fulfil his promise to call foj Mordecai 
at Ezra Cohen's, Sir Hugo’s demands on him often lasting to an 
liour so late as to put the evening expedition to Holhorn out of the 
^question. 
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CHArTEE XLII. 


•*Wenn ca cine Stufenlcitcr von Leiden giebt, so lint Israel die huchstc StafTel 
rratiogen ; wenn die Lauer der Sclimerzen uud die Geduld, iiiit welcher aie ertrageu 
-vveideu, udolii, bo mliinen es <iie Juden initdeii Hi»chgeboieuen uller Tjiinder auf; wcnii 
cine Llterntnr reieli geuaiiiit winl, die wenige klaBsiaclic Trauerapiele beaitzt, 'weleher 
Platz gebUlirt danii eiiior TrngOdic die andertlialb Jahilausende iv&hrt, godicktot und 
dargeatcllt von <len Uelden stdbcr? " — iSuNz : Die Syuotjotjule rocsk des MiltcMtcrs. 

“ If there are ivuiks in snifering, Israel takes precedence of all th(‘ 
nations — ^if the duration of sorrows and the patience with which they 
are home ennoble, the Jews arc among the aristocracy of eveiy land 
— if a literature is called rich in the possession of a few classic 
tragedies, what shall w’e say to a National Tragedy lasting for liftetm 
hundred years, in which the poets and the actors wcire also the 
heroes ? ” 

Deronda had lately been reading that passage of Ziinz, and it 
occurred to him by way of contrast when he was {joing to the Cohens, 
who certainlyiaore no obvious stamp of fUstinction in sorrow or in 
any other form of aristocracy. Ezra Cohen was not clad in the 
sublime pathos of the martyr, and his taste for money-getting seemed 
to be favoured with that success which has been the movSt exasperat- 
ing differencci in the greed of Jews during all the ages of their disjper- 
sioii. TJiis Jeshurun of a pawnbroker was not a symbol of the great 
Jewish tragedy; and yet was there not somc‘thing typical in the fact 
tlrnt a life like Mordecai's— a frail incorporation of the national con- 
sciousness, breathing with difficult breath — was nest(*d in the self- 
gratulatiiig ignorant prosperity of the Cohens i 

Glistening was the gladness in their faces when Deronda wap- 
pearwl among them. Cohen liimself took occasion to intimate that 
although the diamond ring, let alone a little longer, would have bred 
more money, he did not mind fluit — not a sixpence — when comx)areiL 
with the pleasure of the women and children in seeing a young gen- 
tleman whose first visit had been so agreeable that they had “ done 
liothiim but talk of it ever since.’' Young Mrs Cohen was very 
sorry that baby was asleep, and tlien very glad that Adelaide was 
not yet gone to bed, entreating Deronda not to stay in the shop but 
to go forthwith into the parlour to see “ mother and the cliilaren.” 
He willingly accepted the invitation, having provided himself with 
jiortable presents ; a set of paper figures for Adelaide, and an ivory 
cup and ball for Jacob. 

The grandmother had a pack of cards before her and was making 
“plates" with tlie children. A plate had just been thrown down 
mid kept itself whole. 

“ Stop ! ” said Jacob, running up to Deronda as he entered. “ Don’t 
tread on my plate. Stop and see me throw it up again.” 

Deronda complied, e.\changing a smile of understanding with th(> 
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grandi^other, and the plate bore several tossings before it came to 
jneces ; thou the visitor was allowed to come forward and seat hini- 
.s(df. He observed that the door from which Moidecoi hod issued 
ou the former visit was now closed, but he wished to show his 
interest in the Cohens before disclosing a yet stronger interest in 
their singular inmate. 

It was not until he had Adelaide on his knee, and w'as setting 
up the paper figures in their dunce on the tal)le, while Jacob was 
iilready practising with the cup and bull, that Deronda s|iid — 

“ Is Mordeeai in just now 

“ Where is he, Addy ? ” said Cohen, -who had seized an interval of 
business to come and look on. 

“ In the workroom there,” said his wife, nodding towards the closed 
door. 

“ Tlie fact is, sir,” said Cohen, “ we doif t know what’s come to 
him this last ilay or two. lie’s always what I may cidl a little 
iouched, yoij know” — here Cohen pointed to his own forehead — 
“ not quite to say rational in all things, like you and me ; but he’s 
2no.stly wonderful regular and industrious as fai* as a poor creature 
•can be, and takes as much <lelight in the boy as anybody could. 
But this last day or two he’s btitai moving about like a &leej>ivalker, 
or else sitting as still as a wax ligure.” 

“ It’s the disease, poor dear creature,” said the grandmother, ten- 
derly. “ I doubt whether lie can stand long against it.” 

“ No ; I think it’s only something he’s got in his head,” said Mrs 
Cohen the younger. “ He’s been turning over wiiting continually, 
and wbeii I speak to him it takes him ever so long to hear anti 
answer.” 

“ You may think us a little weak ourselves,” said Cohen, apolo- 
getically. “ But my wife and moUier w ouldn’t part with him if he 
was a still w’orse encumbrance. It isn’t that w e don’t know the long 
iuid short of matters, but it’s our principle. There’s fools do husiness 
at a loss and don’t know it. I’m not one of ’em.” 

“Oh, Mordecai carries a blessing inside him,” said the grand- 
mother, 

“He’s got something the matter inside him,” said Jacob, coming 
up to correct this enatum of his grandmother’s. “ He said he 
couLln’t talk to me, and he w’ouldii’t have a bit o’ bun.” 

“ So far from wondering at your feeling for him,” saiil Deronda, 

I already feel somctliiug of the same sort myself. > have lately 
talked to him at Rain’s book-shop — in fact, I promised to call for 
him here, that we might go out together.” 

“ That’s it, then ! ’’ said Cohen, slapping his knee. “ He’s been 
expecting you, and it’s taken hold of him. I suppose he talks about 
his leaining to you. It’s uncommonly kind of you, sir ; for I don’t 
suppose there’s much to be got out of it, else it wouliln’t have left 
him where he is. But there’s the shop.” Cohen hurried out, and 
Jacob, wdio had been listening incoLveniently near to Derondu’s 
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elbow, said to him ivitli obliging familiarity, " I'll call Mordecai for 
you, if you like." 

“ No,. Jacob," said his mother; " open the door for the gentleman, 
and let him go in himself. Hush ! don't make a noise.” 

Skilful Jacob seemed to enter into the play, and turned the handle 
of the door as noiselessly as possible, while Heronda went behind 
him and stood on the threshold. The small room was lit only by a 
dying fire and one candle with a shade over it. On the board hxed 
under the window, various objects of jewellery were scattered : some 
books were hea 2 )ed in the corner beyond them. Mordecai was seated 
on a high chair at the board with his back to the door, his hands 
resting on each other and on the board, a watch propi>ed on a stand 
beforo him. He was in a state of expectation as sickening as that of 
a prisoner listening for the delayed deliverance — ^when he heard 
Deronda's voice saying, “ I am come for you. Are yon ready ? ” 

Immediately he turned without speaking, seized his furred cap 
which lay near, and moved to join Deronda. It was but a moment 
before thev were both in the sitting-room, and Jacob, noticing the 
change in his friend's air and expression, seized him by the arm and 
said, “ See my cup and ball ! '' sending the ball up close to Morde- 
cai's face, as something likelj" to cheer a convalescent. It was a sign 
of the relieved tension in IMordecai's mind that he could smile and 
say, “ Fine, fine ! ” 

“ You have foigotten your greatcoat and comforter,” said young 
Mrs Cohen, and he went back into the W’orkroom and got them. 

“He’s come to life again, do you see i** said Cohen, who had re- 
entered — speakinc in an undertone. “I told you so: I’m mostly 
right.” Then in his usual voice, “ Well, sir, we mustn’t detain you 
now, I.sui)pose; but I hope this isn’t tlie last time we shall ace 
you.” 

“ Shall you come again ? " said Jacob, advancing, “ See, I can 
catch the ball; I’ll bet I catch it without stopping, if you come 
again.” 


“He has clever hands,” said Deronda, looking at the grand- 
mother. “ Which side of the family does he get them from 1 *' 


you can twist it which way you like. There's nothing some ohi 
gentlemen llVon’t do if you set 'cm to it.” Here Cohen winked 
down at Jacob’s back, but it was doubtful ■whether this judicious 
allusiveness answered its purpose, for its subject gave a nasal 
whinnying laugh and stamped about singing, “ Old gentlemen, old 
gentlemen,” in cliiming cadence. 

Deronda thought, “I shall never know anything decisive about 
these people until I ask Cohen pom t=blan k whether he lost a sister 

nsimAn Mimll ■UrVlp-n bTip H-na aiv i-po-ra ftirl ** T'laA 


named Mirah "when she was six years old.” The decisive moment did 
not yet seem easy for him to face. Still his first sense of repulsion 
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at the commonness of these people was beginning to ho tempered 
with kindlier feeling. However unrefined their airs and speech 
might he, he was forced to admit some moral refinement in their 
treatment of the consumptive w'orkmon, whose mental distinction 
impressed them chiefly as a harmless, silent raving. 

‘^The Cohens seem to have an affection for you, said Deronda, as 
soon as he and Mordecai were off the doorstep. 

“ And I for them ” was the immediate answer. They have the 
heart of the Israelite within them, though they are as the horse r 
and the mule, without understanding beyond the narrow path they; 
tread.*' 

“ I have caused you some uneasiness, I fear,” said Deronda, “ by 
my slowness in fulfilling my promise. I wished to come yesterday, 
but I found it impossible.” 

" Yes — ^yes, I trusted you. But it is true I have been uneasy, for 
the spirit of my youth has been stirred within me, and this body is 
not strong cupugh to bear the beating of its wdngs. 1 am as a man 
boTind and impnsoned through long years ; behold him brought to 
speech of his lelloAv and his limbs set free : he weeps, he totters, the 
I'oy within him threatens to break and overthrow the tabernacle of 
flesh." 

** You must not speak too miich in this evening air,” said Deronda, 
feeling Mordecai’s words of reliance like so many cords binding him 
painfully, Cover your mouth with the woollen scarf. We are 
going to the Hand and Banner, I suppose, and shall be in private ' 
there ? " 

“ No, that is my trouble that you did not come yesterday. For 
this is the evening of the club I spoke of, and we might not haw 
any minutes alone until late, when all the rest are gone. Perhaps 
we had better seek another place. But I am used to that only. In 
new places the outer world presses on me and narrows the inward 
vision. And the people there are familiar witli my face.” 

“ I don't mind the club if I am allowed to go in,” said Deronda. 

It is enough that you like this place best. If we have not enough 
time, I will come again. What sort of club is it ? ” 

" It is called, ‘ The Philosophers.' They are few — ^like the cedars 
of Lebanon — ^poor men given to thought. But none so poor as 
J am: and sometimes visitors of higher worldly rank have been 
brought. We are allowed to introduce a friend," who is interested 
in our topics. Each orders beer or some other kindt>f drink, in 
payment for the room. Most of them smoke. I have gone when I 
could, for there are other men of my race who come, and sometimes 
I have broken silence, I have pleased myself with a faint likeness 
between these poor philosophers and the Masters who handed down 
the thought of our race — the great Transmitters, who laboured with 
their hands for scant bread, but preserved and enlarged for us the 
heritage of memory, and saved the soul of Israel alive as a seed 
among the tombs. The heart pleases itself with faint resemblances.” 
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^ 1 shall be veiy glad to go and sit among them, if that will siiit 
you. It is a sort of meeting I should like to join in,” said Deronda, 
not without relief in the prospect of an interval before he went 
through the strain of his next private conversation with MordecaL 
In three minutes they had opened the glazed door with the red 
curtain, and were in the little parlour, liardly much more than 
fifteen feet square, where the gaslight shone through a slight haze of 
smoke on what to Deronda was a new and striking scene. Half-a- 
dozen men of various ages, from between twenty and thirty to fifty, 
all shabbily dressed, most of them with clay pipes in their mouths, 
were listening witli a look of concentrated intelligence to a man in 
a pepper-and-salt dress, with blond hair, short nose, broad forehead 
and general breadth, who, holding his pipe slightly uplifted in the 
left hand, and beating his knee with the right, was just finishing a 
quotation from Shelley (the comparison of the avalanche in his 
“ Prometheus Unbound ”) — 

“ As thought by thought is piled, till some great truth 
Is loosened, aud the nations echo round.” 

The entrance of the new-comers bi*oke the fixity of attention, and 
called for a reanrangement of seats in the too narrow semicircle roiuid 
the fireplace and the tiible holding the glasses, spare pipes, and 
tobacco. Tills was the soberest of clubs ; but sobriety is no reason 
why smoking and taking something” should bo less imperiously 
needed as a means of getting a decent status in company and debate. 
Mordecoi was received with welcoming voices winch had a slight 
cadence of compassion in them, but naturally all glances passed im- 
mediately to his companion. 

“ I have brought a friend who is interested in our subjects.” said 
Mordecai. He has travelled and studied much.” 

“ Is the gentleman anonymous ? Is he a Great Unknown ?” said 
the broad-cliested quoter of Shelley, w'ith a humorous air. 

“ My name is Daniel Derdhda. I am unknoivn, but not in any 
sense great.” The smile breaking over the strongeris grave face as 
he said this was so agreeable, that there was a general indistinct 
murmur, equivalent to a “ Hear, hear,” and the broad man said — 

‘‘ You recommend the name, sir, and ore welcome. Here, Mor- 
decai, come to this comer against me,” he added, evidently Mashing 
to mve the coziest place to the one who most needed it. 

Deronda Vos well satisfied to get a seat on the (mposite side, 
where his general survey of the party easily included Mirdecai, who 
remained an eminently striking object in this group of sharply- 
characterised figures, more than one of whom, even to Daniers little 
exercised discrimination, seemed probably of Jewish descent 

In lact, pure English blood (if leech or lancet can furnish us with 
the precise product) did not declare itself predominantly in the 
party at present assembled. Miller, tlie broad man, an exceptional 
second-hand bookseller who knew the insides of books, had at least 
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grand-parents who called tliemselves German, and possibly far-away 
ancestors who denied themselves to be Jews; Bncnan, the saRdler, 
was Scotch ; Pash, the watclimaker, was a small, dark, vivacious, 
triple-baked Jew; Gideon, the optical instrument maker, was a Jew 
of the red-haired, generous-featured ty|)e easily passing for English- 
men of unusually cordial manners ; and Croop, the dark-eyed shoe- 
maker, was probably more Celtic than he knew. Only three would 
have been discernible everywhere as Englishmen; the wood-inlay cr 
Goodwin, well-built, open-faced, pleasant- voiced ; the florid labora- 
tory assistant MaiTables; and Lilly, the pale, neat-faced copying 
clerk, whose light-brown hair was set up in a small parallelogram 
above his well-lilled forehead, and whose shirt, taken with an other- 
wise seedy costume, had a freslmess that might be called insular, and 
perhaps even sometliing nairower. 

Certainly a company select of the select among poor men, being 
drawn togetlier by a taste not i)revalent even among the privileged 
heirs of learnijig and its institutions ; and not likely to amuse any 
gentleman in search of crime or low comedy as the ground of 
interest in people whose weekly income is only divisible into 
shillings. Deronda, even if* he had not been more than usually 
inclined to gravity under the influence of what was pending between 
him and Mordecai, would not have set himself to find food for 
laughter in the various shades of departure from the tone of polished 
society sure to be observable in the air and talk of these men who 
had probably snatched knowledge as most of us snatch indulgences, 
making the utmost of scant opportunity. He looked around him 
ivith the quiet air of respect habitual to "him among equals, ordered 
whisky and Avater, and ofl’ered the contents of his cigar-case, which, 
characteristically enough, he always carried and haixlly ever used 
for his own behoof, having reasons for not smoking himself, but 
liking to indulge others. Perhaps it was liis weakness to be afraid 
of seeming strait-laced, and turning himself into a sort of diagram 
instead of a growth which can exercise the guiding attraction of 
fellowshii). That he made a decidedly winning impression on the 
company was proved by their showing themselves no less at ease 
than before, and desirous of quickly resuming their interrupted 
talk. 

This is what I call one of our touch and go nights, sir,*' said 
Miller, who was imj^licitly accepted as a sort of moderator — address- 
ing Deronda by way of explanation, and nodding towanl^ach person 
whose name he mentioned, “Sometimes we stick jiretty close to 
the point. But to-night our friend Pash, there, brought up the law 
of progress, and w'e got on statistics ; then Lilly, there, saying we 
knew well enough before counting that in the same state of society 
the same sort of things would happen, and it was no more wonder 
that quantities shouhl remain the same than that qualities should 
remain the same, for in relation to society numbers are qualities — 
the number of drunkaids is a quality in society — the numbers are 
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index to the qualities, and give us no instruction, only setting us 
'to consider the causes of difference between different social states — 
Lilly saying this, we went off on the causes of social change, and 
when you came in I was going upon the i)ower of ideas, which I 
hold to be the main transforming cause.” 

" I don’t hold with you there, Miller,” said Goodwin, the inlayer, 
more concerned to carry on the subject than to wait for a -word from 
the new guest. IPor either you mean so many sorts of things by 
ideas that I get no knowledge bj*^ what you say, any more than if 
you said light was a cause; or else you mean a particular sort of 
ideas, and then I go against your meaning as too narrow. For, look 
at it in one way, all actions men put a bit of thought into are ideas 
— say, sowing seed, or making a canoe, or baking clay; and such 
ideas as these work themselves into life and go on growing with it, 
hut they can’t go apart from the mateiial that set them to work and 
makes a medium for them. It’s the nature of wood and stone yield- 
ing to the knife that raises the idea of shaping them, and with plenty 
of wood and stone the shaping will go on. I look at it, that such 
ideas as are mixed straight aw^ with all the other elements of life 
are powerful along with ’em. The dower the mixing, the lesslpovrer 
they have. And as to the causes of social change, I look at it in 
this way — ^ideas are a sort of parliament, but there’s a commonwealth 
outside, and a good deal of the commonwealth is working at change 
without knowing what the parliament is doing.” 

^‘But if you take ready mixing as your test of power,” said Pash, 
^*Bome of the least practical ideas beat everything. They spread 
without being understood, and enter into the language without being 
thought of.” 

** They may act by changing the distribution of gases;” said Mar- 
xahles; "instruments are getting so fine now, men may come to 
remster the spread of a theory by observed changes in the atmo- 
sphere and cori’espoiiding changes in the nerves.” 

"Yes,” said Fash, his dark face lighting up rather impishly, 
there is the idea of nationalities ; I daresay the wild asses are 
snuffing it, and getting more gregarious.” 

"You don’t share tliat idea?” said Deronda, finding a piquant 
incongruity between Pash’s sarcasm and the strong stiunp of race on 
his features. 

" Say rather, he does not share that spirit,” said Mordecai, who had 
turned a mfclancholy glance on Pash. " Uiess nationality is a feel- 
ing, what force can it nave as an idea ? ” 

“ Granted, Mordecai,” said Fash, quite good-humouredly. " And 
os the feeling of nationality is dying, I take the idea to he no better 
than a ghost, already walking to announce the death.” 

" A sentiment may seem to be dying and yet revive into strong 
life,” said Deronda. " Nations have revived. We may live to see a 
great outburst of force in the Arabs, who are being inspired with a 
new zeal.” 
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Amen, amen,” said Mordecai, looking at Deronda witli a delight 
which was the beginning of recovered energy : his attitude was more 
upright, his lace was less worn. 

That may hold witt backward nations,” said Pash, “ but with us 
in Europe the sentiment of nationality is destined to die out. It 
will last a little longer in the quarters where oppression lasts, but 
nowhere else. The whgle current of ])rogress is setting against it.” 

“ Ay,” said Buclian, in a rapid thin Scotch tone which was like the 
letting in of a little cool air on the convemation, “yeVe done well to 
biing us round to the point. Ye*re all agreed that societies change 
— not always and everywhere— but on the whole and in the long- 
run. Now, with all deference, I would beg t’observe tlmt we have 
got to examine the nature of changes before we have a warrant to 
call them progress, which word is supposed to include a bettering, 
though I api)rehend it to be ill chosen for that purpose, since mere 
f motion onward may carry us to a bog or a precipice. And the 
questions I wguhl put are three: Is all change in the direction of 
jirogress ? if not, how shall we discern which change is progress and 
which not ? and thirdly, how far and in what ways can we act upon 
the course of changes so as to* promote it where it is beneficial, and 
divert it where it is iiijiuious V* 

But Buchan’s atteinpt to impose his method on the talk was a 
failure. Lilly immediately said — 

“Cyliange and progress ai’e merged in the idea of develoimient. 
The laws of development are being discovered, and changes taking 
place according to them are necessarily progressive ; that is to say, 
if we have any notion of progress or improvement opposed to tliem^ 
the notion is a mistake.” 

“ I really can’t see how you arrive at that sort of certitude about 
changes by calling them development,” said’Deronda. '‘There will 
still remain the degrees of incvittibleness in relation to our own will 
and acts, and the degr'ces of wisdom in hastening or retarding ; there 
will still remain the danger of mistaking a tendency which should 
he resisted for an inevitable law that we must adjust ourselves to, — 
which seems to me as bad a superstition or false ^od as any that has 
been set up without the ceremonies of philosojdiising.” 

“ That IS a truth,” said Mordecai. “ Woe to the men who see no 
place for resistance in this generation ! I believe in a growth, a/ 
passage, and a new unfolding of life whereof the seed is moi e perfect,|y 
more charjjed witli the elements that are pregnant with <lfViner form. 
The life of a people grows, it is knit together and yet tixpaiided, in 
joy and sorrow, m tliought and action; it absorbs the thought of 
other nations into its own forms, and gives back the tliought as new 
wealth to the world ; it is a power and an organ in the great body of 
the nations. But there may come a check, an arrest ; memories may 
be stifled, and love may be faint for the lacic of them; or memories may 
shrink into withered relics — ^the soul of a people, whereby they know 
themselves to be one, may seem to be dying for want of common 
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action. But who shall say, * The fountain of their life is dried up, 
tliey shall for ever cease to be a nation * i Who shall say it ? Not 
lie who feels the life of his people stirring within his own. Shall he 
say, ‘ That w^ay events are wending, I will not resist * ? His very 
I soul is resistance, and is as a seed ol hre that may enkindle the souls 
I of multitudes, and make a new pathway for events.” 

“ I don’t deny patriotism,” said Gideon, “ but we all know you 
have a paiticular meaning, Mordecai. You know Mordecai’s way of 
thinking, I suppose.” Here Gideon had turned to Deronda, who sat 
next to him ; out witliout w'aiting for an answer, he went on. “ I’m 
a rational Jew myscilf. I stand by my people as a sort of family 
relations, and I am for keeping up our worship in a rational way. 
I don’t approve of our people getting baptised, because I don’t believe 
in a Jew’s conversion to the Gentile i)art of Christianity. And now 
we have political ec|uality, there’s no excuse for a pretence of that 
sort. But I am for getting rid of all our superstitions and exclusive- 
ness. Tliere’s no reason now why we shouldn’t melt gradually into 
the populations we live among. That’s the order of the day in point 
of progress. I would as soon my children married Christians as 
Jews. And I’m for the old maxim, ‘A man’s country is where he’s 
well off.’” 

“ That country’s not so easy to find, Gideon,” said the rapid Pash, 
with a shrug and grimace. "You get ten shillings a-week more 
than I do, and have only half the nund)er of children. If somebody 
will introduce a brisk trade in watches among the ‘Jerusalem wares/ 
I’ll go — eh, Mordecai, what do you say i ” 

Deronda, all ear for these hints of Mordecai’s opinion, was inwardly 
wondering at his persistence in coming to this club. For an enthu- 
siastio spirit to meet continually the fixed indifference of men familiar 
with the object of his enthusiasm is the acceptance of a slow martyr- 
dom, beside which the fate of a missionaiy tomahawked without any 
conshlerate rejection of his doctrines seems hardly worthy of com- 
passion. But Mordecai gif^c no sign of shrinking : this was a mo- 
ment of spiritual fulness, and he cared more for the uttcinnce of his 
faith than for its immediate reception. With a fervour wliich had 
no tem^xir in it, hut seemed rather Uie rush of feeling in the oppor- 
tunity of speech, he answered Pash: — 

"iVhat 1 say is, let every man keep far away from the brotherhood 
and the inheritance he despises. Thousands on thousands of our 
mce have fnixed with the Gentile as Celt with Saxon, and they may 
inherit the blessing that belongs to the Gentile. You cannot follow 
‘^them. Yon are one of the multitudes over this globe who must 
walk among the nations and be known os Jews, and with words on 
their lips wliich mean, ‘ I wash I had not been honi a Jewr, I disown 
jmy bond with the long travail of my race, I ivill outdo the Gentile 
in mocking at our separateness/ they all the while feel breathing on 
them the breath of contempt because thej’»are Jews, and they will 
breathe it back poisonously. Can a fresh-made garment of citizen- 
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ship 'weave itself straightway into the flesh and change the slow 
d(!posit of eighteen centuries i What is the citizenship of liiin who 
walks among a people he has no hearty kindred and fellowship with, 
and has lost the sense of brotherhood with his own race ? it is a 
charter of selfish ambition and rivaliy in low greed. He is an alien 
hi spirit, wliatever he may be in form ; he sucks the blood of man- 
kind, he is not a man. Shaiing in no love, sharing in no subjection 
of the soul, he mocks at all. Is it not trutn I speak, Pash ? ” 

“ Not exactly, Mordecai,” said Pash, “ if you mean that I think 
the worse of myself for being a Jew. What I thank our fathers for 
is that there are fewer blockheads among us than among other races. 
But perhaps you arc right in thinking the Christians don't like me 
so well for it.” 

“ Catholics and Protestants have not lik(‘d each other much better,” 
said the genial Gideon. We must wait patiently for prejudices to 
die out. Many of our people are on a footing witli the best, and 
there's bt‘en a good filtering of our blood into high families. I am 
for making our expectaiituis rational.” 

“ And so am 1 ! ” said Mofdecai, quickly, leaning forward with 
the eagerness of one who pleads in some decisive crisis, his long thin 
hands clasjied together on his lap. “ I too claim to be a rational 
Jew. Ihit what is it to be rational — ^w-hat is it to feel Hie light of \ 
the divine reason growing stronger within and without? It is ' 
to see more and more of the hidden bonds that bind and conse- 
crate change as a dependent growth — yea, consecrate it with kinship; 

( the past becomes my mrent, and the future stretches towards me the 
^ appealing arms of children. Is it rational to drain away the sap of 
special kindred that makes the families of man licli in interchanged 
wealth, and various as the forests are various with the glory. of the 
cedar and the palm ? When it is rational to say, ‘ 1 know not my 
lather or my mother, let my children be aliens to me, that no prayer 
of mine may touch them,' llieii it will he rational for the Jew to say, 

‘ I will seek to know no difference between me and the Gentile, I 
will not cherish tlie prophetic consciousness of our nationality — ^let 
the Hebrew cease to be, and let all his memorials be antiquarian 
trifles, dead as the wall-paintings of a ‘conjectured race. Yet let his 
child lenm by rote the speech of the Greek, where he adjures his 
fellow ' citizens by tlie bravery of those who fought foremost at 
Marathon — ^let him learn to say, that was noble in tlie Greek, tliat 
is the spirit of an immortal nation ! But the Jew has ifD memories 
that bind him to action ; let him laugh that his nation is degraded 
fium a nation ; let him hold the monuments of his law which carried 
Avithin its frame the breath of social justice, of charity, and of house- 
hold sanctities — ^Ict him hold the energy of the piuphets, the patient 
care of the Masters, the fortitude of martyred generations, as mere 
stuff for a professorship. The business of the Jew in all things is to 
be even os the rich Gentile.* ” 

Mordecai threw himself back in his chair, and there was a 
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moment’s silence. Not one member of the club sbared his point 
of view 6r his emotion ; but his whole personality and speech had 
on them the effect of a dramatic representation which had some 
pathos in it, though no i)ractical consi*,quences ; and usually he was 
at once indulged and contradicted. Deronda’s mind went back on 
what must have been the tragic pressui’e of outward conditions 
hindering this man, whose force he felt to be telling on himself, 
from ma&ng any world for his thought in the minds of others — ^like 
u^poet among people of a strange Sjieech, who may have a poetry of 
their own, but have no ear for his cadence, no answering thrill to 
his discovery of latent virtues in his mother tongue. 

Tlie cool Buchan was the first to speak, and hint the loss of time. 

I submit,” said he, “ that ye’re travelling aw'ay from the ipie&tions 
I put concerning progress.” 

“ Say tliey’re levanting, Buchan,” said Miller, who liked his joke, 
and would not have objected to be called Voltairian. “ Never mind. 
Let US have a Jewish night ; W'e’ve not had one for a long wdiile. Let 
us take the discussion on Jewish ground. I suppose we’ve no preju- 
dice here ; we’re all pliilosophers ; and we like our friends Morde- 
cai, Pash, and Gideon, as well as if they were no more kin to Abra- 
ham than the rest of us. We’re all related through Adam, until 
further showing to the contrary, iind if you look into history we’ve 
uU got some discreditable forefathers. So I moan no offence wdien I 
say I don’t think any great tilings of the pari the Jewisli people have 
played in the world. What then t 1 think they were iniquitously 
dealt by in past times. And I suppose we don’t want any men to be 
maltreated, white, black, brown, or yellow — 1 know I’ve just given 
my half-crown to the contrary. And that reminds me, I’ve a curious 
old German hook — I can’t read it myself, but a friend was reading 
out of it to me the other day — about the prejudices against the Jew's, 
and the stories used to be told against ’em, and what do you think one 
was ] Why, that they’re punished with a bad odour in their bodies ; 
And says the author, date 1715 (I’ve just been pricing and mark- 
ing the book this very morning) — that is true, for the ancients spoke 
of it. But then, he says, the other things are fables, such as that tbe 
odour goes away aU at once iVhen they’re baptised, and that every 
one of the ten tribes, mind you, all the ten being concerned in the 
<crucifixion, has got a particular punishment over and above the 
smell : — ^Asher, I remember, has the right aim a handbreadth shorter 
than the left, and Naphthali has pigs’ ears and a smell of live pork. 
■\VTiat do you think of that ? There’s been a good deal.of fun made 
of rabbinical fables, but in point of fables my opinion is, that all 
over the world it’s six of one and half-a-dozen of the other. How- 
over, os I said before, I hold with the philosophers of the last century 
that the Jews have played no great port as a people, though Pash 
will have it tbey’io clever enough to beat all the rest of the w'orld. 
But if so, I ask, why haven’t they done it V* 

** For llie some reason that the cleverest men in the country don’t 
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get themselves or their ideas into Parliament,” said the ready Pash ; 

because the blockheads are too many for ’em.” 

“ That is a vain question,” said Mordecai, “ whether our people 
would beat the rest of the world. Each nation has its own work, 
and is a member of the world, enriched by the work of each. But 
it is true, as Jehuda-ha-Levi first said, that Israel is the heart of man- 
kind, if we mean by heart the core of affection which binds a race 
and its families in dutiful love, and the reverence for the human body 
which lifts tlie needs of our animal life into religion, and the tender- 
ness wliich is merciful to the i^oor and weak and to the dumb crea- 
ture that wears the yoke for us.” 

« They’re not behind any nation in arrogance,” said Lilly ; and 
if they have got in the rear, it has not been because they were over- 
modest.” 

Oh, every nation brags in its turn,” said Milhir. 

“ Yes,” said Pasli, “ and some pf them in the Hebrew text.” 

“ Wcdl, whatever the Jews contributed at one time, tbc^ are a stand-^ 
still people,” said Lilly. “ Tliey are the type of obstinate adherence^ 
to tbe superannuated. They may show good abilities when they take 
up liberal ideas, but as a race they have no development in them.” 

“ That is false ! ” stud Mordecai, leaning forwoid again with his 
former eagerness. " Let their history be luiown and examined ; let 
the seed be sifted, hit its beginning be traced to the weed of the wil- 
derness — the more glorious will be the energy that transformed it. 
Where else is there a nation of whom it may be as truly said that 
their religion and law and moiral life mingled as the stream of blood in 
the heart and made one growth— -where else a people who kept and 
enlarged their spiritual store at the very lime when they were hunted 
with a hati'ed as iiei'ce as the forest-fires that chose the wild beast 
from his covert 'i •There is a fable of the Roman, that swimming to 
save hisUife he held the roll of his ivritings between bis teeth and 
saved them from the waters. But how much more than that is true 
of our race ? They struggled to keep their place among the nations 
like heroes — ^yea, when the hand was hacked off, they clung with the 
teeth ; but when the idough and the haiTow had passed over the last 
visible signs of their national covenant, and the fruitfulness of their 
land was stifled with the blood of the sowers and planters, they said, 

‘ The spirit is alive, let us make it a lasting habitation — ^lasting be- 
cause movable — so that it may be earned from generation to genera- 
tion, and our sons imbom may be rich in the things that*have been, 
and possess a hope built on on unchangeable foundation.’ They said 
it and they wrought it, though often breathing with scant life, as in 
a cofl^, or as lying wounded amid a heap of slain. Hooted and scared \ 
like the imowned dog, the Hebrew made himself envied for his 
wealth and wisdom, and was bled of them to fill the batlL of Gentile 
Ihxuiy ; he absorbed knowledge, he diffused it ; his dispersed race 
was a new Phoenicia working the mines of Greece and carrying their 
products to Ike world. The native spirit of our tradition was not to 
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Btand Btill, but to use records as a seed, and draw out the compressed 
virtues of law and prophecy ; and while the Gentile, who had said, 
* What is yours is ours, and no longer yours,' was reading the letter 
of our law as a dark inscription, or was tuniin^ its parchments into 
slioc-soles for an army rabid with lust and cruelty, our Masters were 
still enlarging and illiuninating with fresh-fed interpretation. But 
the dispersion was wide, the yoke of oppression was a spiked torture 
as well as a load ; the exile w’as forced afar among brutish people, 
where the consciousness of his race was no clearer to him than the 
light of the sun to our fathers in the Boman persecution, who had 
their hiding-place in a cave, and knew not that it was day save by 
the dimmer burning of their candles. What Avonder that multitudes 
of our people are ignorant, narrow, superstitious 1 Wliat Avonder ? ” 

Here Mordecai, whose seat Avas next the fin^place, rose and leaned 
liis arjn on the little shelf; his excitement had risen, though his 
A'oico; Avhich had begun Avith unusual strength, Avas getting hoarser. 

“ What wonder ? The night is unto them, that* they have no 
vision ; in their darkness they are unable to divine ; the sun is gone 
down over tlie prophets, and the day is dark jxbove them ; their 
observances are as nameless relics. But which among the chief of 
the Gentile nations has not an imiorant multitude 1 They scorn our 
people’s j^orant observance ; but the most accursed ignorance is 
that which has no observance — sunk to the cunning greed of the 
fox, to Avhich all law is no more than a trap or the cry of the worry- 
ing hound. There is a degradation deep down below the meinoiy 
that has withered into superstition, in the multitudes of the 
ignorant on three continents who observe our rites and make the 
confession of the divine Unity, the soul of Judaism is not dead. 
Revive the organic centre : let the unity of Israel Avhich has made 
the growth and form of its religion be an outward, reality. Looking 
toAvards a land and a polity, our tlispeivsed peojde in all the ends of 
the earth may share the dignity of a national life which has a voice 
among the peoples of the East and the AVest — which Avill plant the 
Avisdoin ancl skill of our race so that it may be, as of old, a medium 
of transmission and imderstiiiiding. Let that come to pass, and the 
living Avarmth will spread to the weak extremities of Israel, and 
superstition Avill vanish, not in the lawlessness of the renegade, but 
in the illumination of great facts AA'liich widen feeling, and make all 
knowledge alive as the young offspring of beloved memories.” 

MordecaFs voice had sunk, but with the hectic brilliancy of his 
gaze it was not the less impressive. His extraordinary excitement 
Avas certainly due to Deronda’s presence : it was to Deronda that he 
Avas speaking, and the moment had a testamentaiy solemnity for 
him which lallicd all his poAvers. Yet the presence of those other 
familiar men promoted expression, for they embodied the indifference 
Avhich ^ve a resistant energy to his speech. Not that he looked at 
Beronda : he seemed to see nothing immediately around him, and if 
any one had ginsped him he Avould probably not haA^e known it. 
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Aj'jxin the former words came back to Deronda’s mind, — “ You must 
hone my hopes — sec the vision I point to — behold a glory where I 
behold it ” They came nOw with gathered pathos. Before him 
stood, as a living, suffering reality, what hitherto he had only seen 
as an effort of imagination, which, in its comparative faintness, yet 
carried a suspicion of being exaggerated : a man steeped in poverty 
and obscurity, weakened by distiase, consciously withm the shadow 
of advancing dcatli, but living an intense life in an invisible past and 
future, careless of his personal lot, except for its possibly making 
some obstruction to a conceived good which he would never share 
except as a brief inward \nsion — ^a day afar off, whose sun would 
never waim him, btit into which he threw his soul’s desire, "uith a 
passion often wanting to the personal motives of healtliy youth. It 
was something more tlian a grandiose transfiguration of the parental 
Jove tluit toils, renounces, endures, resists the suicidal promptings of 
despair— all Jjocauae of the litlhi ones, whose future becomes present 
to the yeaniii\g gaze of anxiety. 

All eyes were fixed on Mordecai as he sat down again, and none 
with unkindness; but it hapjiened that the one who felt the most 
kindly was the most prompted to speak in opposition. This was the 
g(inial and rational Gideon, who also was not without a sense that he 
ivas addressing tlie guest of the evening. He said — 

“ You have your own way of looking at things, Mordecai, and, as 
vou say, your own way seems to you rational. I know you don’t 
hold with the restoration to Judea by miracle, and so on; but you 
are as well aware as I am that the subject has been mixed with a 
heap of nonsense both by Jews and Christians. And as to the con- 
nection of our race with Palestine, it has been perverted by super- 
stition till it’s as demoralising as the old iioor-law. The raff and 
scum go there to be maintained like able-bodied paupers, and to be 
taken special cure of by tlie angel Gabriel when they die. It’s no 
use fighting against facts. We must look where they point ; that’s 
what I call rationality. The most learned and libeml men among 
us who are attached to our religion are for clearing our liturgy of all 
such notions as a literal fulfilment of the prophecies about restora- 
tion, and so on. Prune it of a few useless rites and literal inter- 
pretations of that sort, and our religion is the simplest of all reli- 
gions, and makes no barrier, but a union, between us and the rest of 
the world.” ^ 

“As plain as a pike-staff,” said Pash, with an iroincal laugh. 
“You pluck it up by the roots, strip off the leaves and bark, 
shave off the knots, and smooth it at top and bottom ; j)ut it w’herc 
you will, it will do no harm, it will never sprout. You may make 
a handle of it, or you may throw it on the bonfire of scoured iiibbish. 
I don’t see why our rubbish is to be held sacied any more than the 
rubbish of Brahmanism or Bouddhism.” 

“ No,” said Mordecai, “ no, Pash, because you have lost the heart 
of the Jew. Community was felt before it was called good. I praise 
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no siii>erfltitioii, I pvai^^e tlie living Ibuntaius of cnlai^ing belief. 
What is growtli, coinpletiun, devdopmeiiii V You began with that 
<^ueBtion, I apply it to the history of our people. I say that the 
effect of our separateness will not be completed and have its liighest 
transformation unless our race takes on again the character of a 
nationidity. That is the fulfilment of the religious trust that 
moulded them into t^iieople, whose life has made half the inspira- 
tion of the world. Wliat is it to me that the ten tribes are lost 
untracitably, or that multitudes of the children of Judah have mixed 
themselves with the Gentile populations as a river with rivers ? 
Behold our people still ! Their skirts spread afar ; they are lorn 
and soihid and trodden on ; but there is a jewelled breastplate. Let 
the wealthy men, the monarclis of commerce, the learned in all 
knowledge, the skilful in all arts, the speakers, the political couii- 
s(‘llors, who carry in their veins the Hebrew blood which has main- 
tained its vigour in all climates, and the pliancy of the Hebrew 
genius for which difiiculty means new device — l(*d .<hcm say, ‘we 
wiU lift up a standard, we will unite in a labour hard but glorious 
like that of Moses and Ezra, a labour which shall be a worthy fruit 
of the long anmiish whereby our fathers maintained tlu‘ir separate- 
ness, refusing tne ease of falsehood.’ They have wealth enough to 
redeem the soil from debauched and paupered conquerors ; they have 
the skill of the statesman to devise, the tinigue of the oi'ator to per- 
suade. And is there no prophet or poet among us to make the ears 
of Christian Euroj)e tingle with shame at the hideous obloquy of 
Christian strife which the Turk gazes at as at the fighting of beasts 
to which he has lent an arena ? There is store of wisdom among ns 
to found a new Jewish polity, grmid, sinqde, just, like the old — a 
republic where there is equality of protection, an equality which 
shone like a star on the forehead of our ancient community, and 
gave it more than the brightness of Western freedom amid the 
despotisms of the East. Then our race shall have an organic centre, 
a heart and brain to watch and guide and execute ; the outraged Jew 
shall have a defence in the court of nations, as the outraged English- 
man or American, And the world will gain as Israel gains. For 
there -will be a community in the van of the East which carries the 
culture and the empathies of eveiy great nation in its bosom ; there 
will be a land set for a halting-place of enmities, a neutral ground 
for the East as Belgium is for the West, Difficulties 1 I know there 
are difiiculfies. But let the spirit of sublime achievement move in 
tlie great among our people, and Uie work will begin.” 

“ Ay, we may safely admit that, Mordecai,” said Pash. “ When 
there are great men on ’Change, and high-flying professors converted 
to your doctrine, difficulties will vanish like smoke.” 

Derondo, inclined by nature to take the side of those on whom 
the arrows of scorn were falling, could not help replyhig to Pa^’s 
outfling, and said — * 

“ If we look back to the history of efforts wdiicli have mode great 
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changes, it is astonishing liow many of them seemed hopeless to those 
wlio looked on in the beginning. Take what W’c have all hcoixl and 
seen something of— the effort after the unity of Italy, which wc are 
sure soon to see accomplished to the very last boundary. Look into 
Mazzinfs account of his first yearning, when he wjis a boy, after a 
restored greatness and a new freedom to Italy, and of his first efforts 
as a young man to rouse the same feelings iai other young men, and 
get them to work towards a united nationality^ Almost everything 
seemed against him: liis countrymen were ignorant or indifferent, 
governments hostile, Europe incredulous. Of counse the scomers 
often seemed wise. Yet you see the i)rophecy lay witli him. As 
long as there is a remnant of national consciousness, I supjiose 
nobody will di;ny that there may he a new stirring of memories 
and hopes which may inspire arduous action.” 

“ Amen,” said Mordecai, to whom Deroiula's words were a cordial. 
“What is needed is the leaven — what is needed is the seed of fire. 
The heritage gf Israel is healing in the imlses of millions ; it lives in 
their veins as a power without understanding, like the moniing 
exultation of lierds ; it is the itibom half of memory, moving as in 
a dream among writings on the w'alls, which it sees dimly but can- 
not divide into sjicech. Let the torch of visible community be lit ! 
Let the reason ol Iswiel disclose itself in a great oiitwaixl deed, and 
let there be another great migration, another choosing of Israel to he 
a nationality whose members may still stretch to the ends of the 
earth, even as Ihti sons of England and Germany, whom enterprise 
Ciiriies afar, but who still have a national hearfii and a tribunal of 
national opinion. Will any say * It cannot be’ ? Baruch Spinoza j 
had not a Taitliful Jewish heart, though lie had sucked the life of his j 
intellect at the breasts of Jewish tradition. He laid bare his father’s 
nakedness and said, ‘ They who scorn him have the higher wisdom.’ 
Yet Baruch Spinoza confessed, he saw not why Israd should not 
iigain be a chosen nation. Who says that the history and literature 
of our race are dead ? Arc they not os living as the history and 
literature of Greece and Borne, wliich have inspii-ed revolutions, 
enkindled the thought of Europe, and made tlie unrighteous powers 
tremble ? These were an inhei’itance dug from the tomb. Ours is 
an inheritance that has never ceased to quiver in millions of human 
frames.” 

Mordecai had sti’etchcd his arms upward, and his loim thin hands 
quivered in the air for a moment after he had ceased to speak. 
Gideon was certainly a little moved, for though there was no long 
pause before he made a remark in objection, his tone was more mild 
and deprecatory than before; Pash, meanwhile, nressing his lips 
together, rubbing his black head with both his hands and wrinkling 
his brow horizontally, with the ex]9ressiou of one who differs from 
every speaker, but does not think it worth while to s.ay so. There : 
is a sort of human past^*. that when it comes near the fire of enthu- 
siasm is only baked into harder shape. 
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Tt may seem well enough on one side to make so much of oiii* 
memoTies and inheritance as you do, lilordecai,” said Gideon ; but 
there’s another side. It isn’t all gratitude and hmnless gloiy. Our 
people have inherited a good deal of hatred. There’s a pretty lot of 
curses still flying about, and stiff settled rancour inherited from the 
times of persecution. How will you justify keeping one sort of 
memory and throwing away the other ? There are ugly debts stand- 
ing on both sides.” 

“ I justify the choice as all other choice is justified,” said Mor- 
decai. I cherish nothing for the Jewish nation, I seek nothing for 
them, l)ut the good ■which promises good to all tlie nations. The 
spirit of our religious life, which is one with our national lile, is not 
hatred of aught but WTong. The Masters have said, an offence 
against man is worse than an offence against God. But what wonder 
if til ere is hatred in the breasts of Jews, wdio arc children of tli(‘ 
ignorant and oppressed — what wonder, since there is hatred in the 
breasts of Christians ? Our national life was a growing light. Let 
the central fire be kindled again, and the light will leacli afar. The 
degraded and scorned of our race will learn to think of their sacred 
land, not as a place for saintly beggary to await death in loathsome 
idleness, but as a republic where the Jewish spirit manifests itself 
in a new order founded on the old, pnrilliid, enriched by the expe- 
rience our greatest sons have gathered from the life of the ages. 
How long is it ? — only two centuries since a vessel carried over tlie 
ocean the beginning of the great North American nation. The people 
grew like meeting waters — they were various in habit and sect — 
there came a time, a century ago, when they needed a polity, and 
there were heroes of peace among them. What had they to form a 
polity .with hut memories of Europe, corrected by tlie vision of a 
better ? Let our wise and wealthy show tlnunselves lieroes, lliey 
have the memories of the East and West, and they have the full 
■vision of a better. A new Persia ivith a purified religion jnagnified 
itself in art and wisdom. So %^ill a new Judeea, poised between East 
and West — a covenant of reconciliation. Will any say, the prophetic 
vision of your race has been hopelessly mixed with folly and bigotry ; 
the angel of progress has no message for Judaism — it is a half-buried 
city for the paid ■w'orkers to lay oi>en — the waters are rusliing by it 
as a forsaken field ? I say that the strongest principle of growth lies 
in human choice. The sons of Judah have to choose that God may 
again chooife them. Hie Messianic time is tlio time when Israel 
shall wall the planting of the national ensign. Tlie Nile overflowed 
and rushed onward : the Egyptian could not choose the overflow, but 
he chose to work and make channels for the fructifying waters, and 
Egypt became the land of com. Shall man, whose soul is set in the 
loyalty of discemnieiit and resolve, deny his rank and say, I am an 
onlooker, ask no choice or imrpose of me? That is the jfiasplitany 
of this time. The divine princiide of our race is action, choice, 
resolved meinor}’. Let us contradict the blasphemy, and help to 
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will OTir own Better future and the better futui’e of the world — not 
renounce our higher gift and say, ‘ Let us be as if we were not among 
the populations ; * but choose our full heritage, claim the brotherhood 
of our nation, and carry into it a new brotherhood with the nations 
of the Gentiles. The vision is there ; it will be fulfilled.” 

With the last sentence, which was no more than a loud whisper, 
Mordecai let his chin sink on his breast and his eyelids fall. No 
one si>oke. It was not the first time that he had insisted on the 
same ideas, but he was seen to-night in a new phase. The quiet 
tenacity of liis oi dinary self difiered as much from his present exalta- 
tion of mood as a man in private talk, giving reasons for a revolution 
of which no sign is discernible, diflei’s from one who feels himself an 
agent in a revolution begun. The daw'ii of fulfilment brought to his 
hope by Deronda's preseiKie had wrought IMordecai’s conception into 
a state of impassioned eemviction, and he had found strength in his 
excitement to pour forth the unlocked floixls of emotive argument, 
with a sense ofdiaste as at a crisis Avhicli must be seized. But now 
there had (iome with the quiescence of fatigue a sort of thankful 
wonder that he liad si)okon — n contemplation of his life as a jouniey 
which had come at last to this bourne. After a gi’oat excitement, 
the ebbing strength of impulse is apt to liJave us in this aloofness 
from our active self. And in the moments after Mordecai had sunk 
liis head, his mind was wandering along the paths of his youth, and 
all the lioj)es which had ended in bringing Jiiiii hither. 

Every one felt that the talk was ended, and the tone of phlegmatic 
discussion made unseasonable by Mordecafs high -i)it.t* lied solemnity. 
It was as if they had come together to hear the blowing of the 
.v/mp/mr, and liad nothing to do now but to disperse. The movement 
was unusually general, and in less than ten minutes the room was 
empty of all except Moi’decai and Deronda. “Good-nights” had 
been given to Mord(Jcai, but it was evident he had not heard them, 
for he remained rapt and motioidess. Deronda would not disturb 
this needful rest., but waited for a spontaneous movement. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


My sjiirit is too weali ; mortality 
Weighs lic;tvily on me like unwilling bIpoi*, 
And em^h imagined pinnacle and steep 
Of godlike liartlsliip tells uie I must ilio 
Like a sick ejigle looking at the sky." 

—Keats. 


Alter a few minutes the unwonted stillness had penetrated Mor- 
<lecars consciousness, and he looked up at Deronda, not in the least 
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•with l^ewilderiuent and sui-prise, but 'v\itli a ffazo full of reposing 
satisfaction. Deronda rose and placed his chair nearer, where there 
could be no imagined need for raising the voice. IMordccai felt the 
action as a patient feels the gentleness that eases his pillow. lie 
began to speak in a low tone, as if he were only thinking articu- 
lately, not trjdng to reach an audience. 

“in the doctiiiie of tlie Cabbala, souls are born again and again in 
new bodies till they are perfected and purified, and a soul liberated 
from a worn-out boily may join the fellow-soul that needs it, that 
the> nia> be perfected together, and their earthly w oik accomplished. 
Then they will depart from the luortid region, and leave place for 
new souls to be bom out ' of the store in the eternal hosom. It is 
the lingering im]ierfection of the souls already born into the mortal 
region that hindiU's the birth of new souls and the preparation of the 
Messianic time: — thus the mind has given shape to what is hidden, 
as the shadow of what is known, and lias giokeii truth, though it 
were only in parable. When my long-wandering siTiil is liberated 
from this weary body, it will join yours, and its work will be per- 
fected.” 

Mordecai’s pause seemed an appeal wliich Deronda s feeling would 
not let him leave unanswered. He tried to make it truthful; but 
for Mordccai’s ear it was inevitably fillcil with unspoken meanings. 
He only said — 

“ Kverything I can iii conscience do to make voiir 1 i Ce effective I 
will do,” 


“ I know it,” said Mordccai, in the tone of cpiiet certainty 'which 
.dispenses with further assurance. “ I heard it. You see it all— you 
litre by my side on tlie mount of vision, and behold the juiths of fiil- 
ihlraent which others deny.” 

He was silent a moment or two, and then went on meditatively — 
“You will take up my life wdiere it Avas broken. I feel myself 
back in that da}' Avhen my life was broken. The bright morniug 
snn was on the rpiay — ^it was at Trieste — the garments of men from 
all nations shont^ like jewels — the boats Avere pushing off— the Greek 
vessel that Avould land us at Beyrout Avas to start in an hour. I was 
going Avith a merchant as his clerk and companion, I said, I shall 
behold the lands and people of the East, and I shall speak A\'ith a 
fuller ■vision. I breathed then fts you do, Avithoiit labour ; I had tlie 
light step and the endurance of youth ; I could fast, I could sleep on 


years, and kiioAA'ing the Avork that Avas to fill them. It was the first 
time I had been south : the soul within me felt its fonner sun ; and 


standing on the miay, Avhere the ground I stood on sceiiied to send 
forth light, and tlie shadoAvs had an azure glory as of spirits become 
■visible, I felt myself in the flood of a glorious life, AA'herein my oaa'ii 
small year-counted existence seemed to melt, so that I knoAv it not ; 
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and a great sob arose within me as at the rush of waters that were 
too strong a bliss. So I stood there awaiting my companion ; and I 
saw him not till he said : ‘ Ezra^ 1 have been to the post^ and there 
is your letter.' " 

“ Ezra ! ” exclaimed Deronda, unable to contain himself. 

‘‘ Ezra,” repeated Mordecai, affirmatively, engrossed in memor}\ 
“ I was expecting a letter ; for I wrote continually to my mother. 
And that sound of my name was like the touch of a wand that re- 
called me to the body wherefrom I had been released as it were 
to mingle with the ocean of human existence, free from the pressme 
of individual bondage. I opened the letter ; and the name came 
agidn as a ciy that would have disturbed me in the bosom of heaven, 
and made me yearn to reach where that sorrow was. — ^^^Ezru, my 
son!” 

Mordecai paused again, his imagination arrested by the grasp of 
tliat long-past moment. Deronda’s mind v'as almost breathlessly 
suspended on .what was coming. A strange possibility had suddenly 
presented itself. Mordecai's eyes u ere cast down in abstracted con- 
templation, and in a few moments he went on — 

“ She was a mother of whom it might have come — yea, might have 
come to b(* said, ‘ Her children arise up and caU her blessed.' In 
her I understood the meaning of that Master who, perceiving the 
footsteps of his mother, rose up and said, ‘ The majesty of the Eter- 
nal cometh near ! ' And that letter was her cry from the depths of 
anguish and desolation — the cry of a mother robbed of lier little one. 
1 ^|is her eldest. Death had taken four babes, one after tlie other. Tlieii 
came late my little sister, who was more than all the rest the desire of 
her mother's eyes ; and the letter was a])iercing cry to me — ‘ Ezra, my 
son, I am robbed of her. He has taken her away, and left disgrace 
behind. They w’ill never come again."' — Here Mordecai lifted his 
eyes suddenly, laid his hfind on Deronda's arm, and said, “ Mine was 
the lot of Israel. For the sin of the father my soul must go into 
exile. For the sin of the father the work was broken, and the day of 
fulfilment delayed. She who bore me was desolate, disgraced, destitute. 
1 turned hack. On the instant I turned — her spirit, and the spirit 
of her fathers, who had worthy Jewish hearts, moved within me, and 
drew me. God, in whom dwells the universe, was within me as the 
strength of obedience. I turned and travelled with hardship — to save 
the scant money which she would need. I left the sunshine, and 
travelled into freezing cold. In the last stage I spent a*night in ex- 
posure to cold and snow. And tliat was the beginning of this slow 
death.” 

Mordecai let his eyes wander again and removed his hand. Der- 
onda resolutely repressed the questions wliich urged themselves within 
him. While Mordecai ivas in this state of emotion, no other confi- 
dence must be sought than what came spontaneously : nay, he him- 
self felt a kindred emotion which made him dread his own speech 
as too momentous. 
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‘‘ But I worked. We were destitute — everything had been seized. 
And she was ill : the clutch of anguish was too strong for her, and 
wrought with some lui-king disease. At times she could not stand for 
the beating of her heart, and the images in her brain became as cham- 
bers of terror, where she beheld my sister reared in evU. In the 
dead of night I heard her ciying for iier child. Then I rose, and we 
stretched forth our anna togetlier and prayed. We poured forth our 
souls in desire tliat Mirah might be delivered from evil.” 

«Mirah?” Deron da repeated, wishing to assure himself that his 
ears had not been deceived by a forecasting imagination. “ Did you 
say Mirah r 

“ That was my little sister’s name. After we had prayed for her 
my mother would rest awhile. It lasted hardly fom* years, and in tluj 
minutes before she died, we were praying the same prayer — I aloud, 

. she silently. Her soul went out upon its wings.” 

Have you never since heaid of your sister ] ” said Deronda, as 
quietly as he could. 

“ Never. Never have I heard whether she was delivered according 
to our prayer. I know not, I know not. Who shall say where the. 
pathways lie ] The poisonous will of the wicked is strong. It poi- 
soned niy life — it is slowly stifling tliis breath. Death delivered my 
mother, and I felt it a blessedness that I wjis alone in the winters of 
suffering. But what arc tlie winters now ? — they are far off” — here*. 
Mordecai again resUtd his hand on Dcronda’s arm, and looked at him 
with that joy of the hectic patient which pierces us to sadness — 
'Hhere is nothing to wail in the withering of my body. The work 
will be the better done. Once I said, the work of this beginning is 
mine, I am born to do it. Well, I shall do it. I shall live in you. 
1 shall live in you.” 

His grasp had become convulsive in its force, and Deronda, agitated 
as he liad never been before — the certainty that this was Miiah’s 
brother suffusing his own strange relation to Mordecai with a ncAV 
solemnity and tenderness — ^felt his strong young heart beating faster 
and his lips paling. He shrank from speech. He feared, in Mor- 
decai’s present state of exaltation (already an alarming stmin on liis 
feeble frame) to utter a word of revelation about Miridi. He feared 
to make an answi;r below that higli pitch of expectation which re- 
sembled a flash from a djdng fire, making wateners fear to see it 
dying the faster. His dominant impulse was to do as he had once 
done before ^ he laid his firm gentle nand on the hand that grasped 
him. Mordecai’s, as if it had a soul of its own — ^for he was not dis- 
tinctly willing to do what he did— -relaxed its grasp, and turned 
upward under Deronda’s. As the two palms met and pressed each 
other, Mordecai recovered some sense of his surroundings, and 
said — 

“ Let us go now. I cannot talk any longer.” 

And in fact they parted at Cohen's, door without having spoken to 
each other again — merely with another pressure of the hands. 
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Deroiida felt a weight on him which was half joy, half anxiety. 
The joy of finding in Mirah’s brother a nature even more than worthy 
of that relation to her, had the weight of solemnity and sadness : the 
reunion of brother and sister was in reality the first stage of a supreme 
parting — ^like that farewell kiss which resembles greeting, that last 
ghmce of love which becomes the sharpest pang of sorrow. Then 
there was the weight of anxiety about tlie revelation of the fact on 
both sides, and the arrangements it would be desirable to make be- 
forehand. I suppose we should all have felt as Deronda did, without 
sinking into snoubishness or the notion that the primal duties of life 
demand a morning and an evening suit, that it was an admissible 
desire to free Mirah’s first meeting with her brother from all jarring 
outward conditions. His own sense of deliverance from the dreaded 
relationship of llie other Cohens, notwithstanding their good-nature, 
made him resolve if possible to keep them in the background for 
Mirali, until her acquaintance with them would be an unmaned 
rendering of gi^titiide for any kindness they had shown towards her 
brother. On all accounts he wished to give Mordecai snri'oundings 
not only more suited to his frail bodily condition, but less of a 
hindrance to easy intercourse, even apart from the decisive prospect 
of Miridi’s' taking up her abode with her brother, and tending him 
through the precious remnant of liis life. In the heroic drama, great 
recognitions are not encumbered with these details; and certainly 
Deronda had as reverential an interest in Mordecai and Mirah as he 
could have had in the ollspring of Agamemnon ; but he was caring 
for destinies still moving in the dim streets of our earthly life, not 
yet lifted among the constellations, and his task presented itself to 
liim us dilficnlt and delicate, esjiecially in persuading Mordecai to 
change his abode and habits. Concerning Miruli^s feeling and re- 
solve he had no doubt : there would be a comi)lcte union of senti- 
ment towards the departed mother, and Mirah would understand her 
brother’s gi’eatness. Yes, greatness : that Avas the word which De- 
ronda now deliberately chose to signify the impression that Mordecai 
made on him. He said to himself, perhaps rather defiantly toAvards 
the more negative spirit within him, that this man, hoAvever erratic 
some of his interpretations might be — ^this consumptive Jewish Avork- 
man in threadbare clothing, lodged by charity, delivering liimself to 
hearers who took liis thoughts without attaching more consequences 
to them than the Flemings to the ethereal chimes ringing above*, their 
market-places — ^had the chief elements of greatness: a*niiinl con- 
sciously, energetically moving Avith the larger march of hunian des- 
tinies, but not the less full of conscience and tender heart for the 
footsteps that tread near and need a leaning-place ; ca]mble of con- 
ceiving and choosing a life’s task with far-oft' issues, yet capable of 
the unapplauded heroism Avhich turns off the road of achievement at 
the call of the nearer duty whose effeci. lies within the beatings of 
the hearts that are close to us, as the hunger of the unfledged bird 
to the breast of its parent. 
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Deronda to-night was stirred with the feeling that the brief remnant 
of this fervid life had become his charge. He had been i)eciiliaiiy 
wrought on by what he had seen at tlie club of the fiiendly indiffer- 
ence which Mordecai must have gone on encountering. His own 
experience of the small room that ardour can make for itself in 
ordinary minds had had the effect of increasing his reseiwe; and 
while tolerance was the easiest attitude to him, there was another 
bent in him also capable of becoming a weakness — ^the dislike to 
appear exceptional or to risk an ineffective insistance on his own 
oi)inion. But such caution appeared contemptible to him just now, 
whiui lie for the first time saw in a complete picture and felt as a 
reality the lives that bum themselves out in solitaiy enthusiasm : 
inai’tyrs of obscure circumstance, exiled in the rarity of their own 
minds, Avhose deliverances in other ears are no more than a long 
ptissionate soliloquy — unless perhaps at last, when they are nearing 
the invisible shores, signs of recognition and fulfilment may penetrate 
the cloud of loneliness ; or perhaps it may he with them as with the 
dying Copernicus made to touch the first printed copy of his book 
when the sense of touch was gone, seeing it only as a dim obJi*ct 
through the deepening dusk. 

Heronda had heen brought near to one of those spiritual exiles, 
and it was in his nature to feel the relation as a strong claim, nay, 
to feel his imagination moving without repugnance in the direction 
of Mordccai’s desires. With all his latent objection to schemes only 
definite in their generality and nebulous in detail — in the poise of 
his sentiments he felt at one with this^an who had made a visionary 
selection of him : the lines of what may be called their emotional 
theorj*' touched. He had not the Jewish consciousness, hut he had 
a ^'earning, grown the stronger for the denial which lind been his 
grievance, after the obligation of avowed filial and social ties. His 
feeling was ready for difficult obedience. In this way it came that 
he set about his new task ungrudgingly ; and again he thought of 
Mra Meyrick as his chief helper. To her first he must make known 
the discovery of Mirah^s brother, and with her he must consult on all 
preliminaries of bringing the mutually lost together. Happily the 
best quarter for a consumptive patient did not lie too far off tlie small 
house at Chelsea, and the first office Deronda had to perfonn for this 
Hebrew prophet who claimed him as a spiritual inheritor, was to get 
^ him a healtliy lodging. Such is the irony of eaithly mixtures, that 
f the heroes have not always had carjiets and tea-cnjis of their own; 
and, seen through the open window by the mackerel-vendor, may 
have been invited with some hopefulness to pay three hundred per 
cent ill tlie form of fourpence. However, Deronda's mind was busy 
with a prospective arrangement for giving a fiimislied lodging some 
faint likeness to a refined home by dismantling his own chambers of 
his best old bpoks in vellum, his easiest chair, and the bas-reliefs of 
Milton an\J E^te. 

But was not Mirali to he there ? What furniture can give such I 
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\ finisli to a room as a tender woman's face ? — and is there an}' har- 
mony of tints that has such stirrings of delight as the sweet modu- 
lations of her voice ? Here is one good, at least, thought Dcroiida, 
tliat conies to Mordecai from liis having fixed iiis imagination on me. 
He has recovered a perfect sister, whose aliectioii is waiting for him. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Fairy folk a-Iistoiiing 

Hoar tlie seod 8]>roiit in the spring. 

And for iniiHic to their dniuT 

Hear the hedgerows M'ake fioin trance, 

tSap that trembles into buds 

Sending little iliythmic ftoods 

(If fairy sound in «u-s. 

'Huis all beauty that appears 
lias biilh n8*HOuiid to liner sense 
And llghter-cIad iiitelligtmce. 


And Gwendolen ? — She was thinking of Deronda much more than 
he was thinking of liisr — often wondering what w’crc his ideas “ about 
things,” and how his life was occupied. But a lap-dog would bo 
necessarily at a loss in framing to itself the motives and adventures 
of doghood at large ; and it was as far from Gwendolen's conception 
that Jieroiuhi’s life could be detemiined by the historical destiny of 
the Jews, as that he could rise into the air on a brazen Jiorse, and so 
vanish from her hoidzoii in the form of a twinlclin^ star. • 

With all the sense of inferiority that had been forced upon her, it 
was inevitable that she should imagine a larger place for herself in 
his thoughts than she actually possessed. They must be rather old 
and wise persons W’ho are not apt to scje their own anxiety or elation 
about thomsedves reflected in other minds; and Gwendolen, W'ith her 
youth and inw'ard solitude, may be excused for dwelling on signs of 
special interest in her shown by the one person wlio had impressed 
her with the feeling of submission, and for mistaking the colour and 
proportion of those signs in tlie mind of Deronda. 

Meanwhile, what Avoiild he tell her that she ought to do ? He 
said, I must get more interest iu others, and more kncAvledge, and 
that I must care about the best things — ^but how am I to begin ? ” 
Slie wondered what books he -would tell her to take up to her own 
room, and recalled the famous writers that she had either not looked 
into or had found the most unreadable, with a half-smiling wish that 
she could mischievously ask Deronda if they were not the books 
called “ medicine for the mind.” Then she repented of her sauciness, 
and when she was safe from observation cairicd up a miscellaneous 
sdection — ^Descartes, Bacon, Locke, Butler, Burke, Guizot— knowing, 
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as a clever young lady of education, that these authors were orna- 
ments of mankind, feeling suie that Deronda Imd read them, and 
hoping that by dipping into them all in succession, with her rapid 
understanding she ini^t get a point of view nearer to liis level. 

But it was astonisliing how’ little time she found for these vast 
mental excursions. Constantly shti had to be on tlie scene as Mrs 
Grandcourt, and to feel herself watched in that part by the exacting 
eyes of a husband who had found a motive to exercise his tenacity — 
that of making his marriage answer all the ends he chose, and w'ith 
the more comijletcness the more he discerned any opposing will in 
her. And she herself, whatever rebellion might be going on wdthin 
her, could not have made up her mind to failure in her re])resenta- 
tion. No feeling had yet reconciled her for a moment to any act, 
word, or look that -would be a confession to the world ; and what she 
most dreaded in herself was any violent impulse that would make an 
involuntary confession : it was the will to be silent in every other 
direction that had thrown the more impetuosity into her conAdeiices 
towards Deronda, to whom her thought continually turned as a help 
against herself. Her riding, her hunting, her visiting and receiving 
of visits, were all performed in a spirit of achievement which served 
instead of zest ami yoniig gladness, so that all round Diplow, in those 
weeks of the New linear, Mrs Grandcoiiil w’^as regarded as wealing her 
honours with triumph. 

“ She dis^ises it imder an air of taking everything as a matter of 
course,” said Mrs Arrow] »oinl. “ A stningev might suppose that she 
had condescended rather than risen. I always noticed that double- 
ness in her.” 

To her mother most of all Gwendolen was bent on acting complete 
satisfaction, and poor Mrs Davilow was so far deceived that she tocjk 
the unexpected distance at -which she was kept, in si>ite of what she 
felt to be Grandcourt^s handsome behavioiu* in providing for her, as 
a comparative indifference in her daughter, now that maniage had 
created new interests. To be fetched to lunch and then to dinner 
along with the Gascoignes, to be driven back soon after breakfast the 
next morning, and to have brief calls from Gwendolen in which her 
husbaml waited for her outside either on horseback or sitting in the 
carriage, w^as all the intercourse allowed to the mother. 

The truth was, that the second time Gwendolen i>roposed to invite 
her mother with Mr and Mrs Gascoigne, Grandcourt had at first been 
silent, and then drawled, “ We can’t be having (host people always. 
Gascoigne talks too much. Country cleigy ai*e always bores — with 
their confounded fuss about eveiything.’' 

That speedi was full of foreboding for Gwendolen. To have her 
mother classed under “ those people ” was enough to confirm the pre- 
vious dread of bringing her too near. Still, she could not give the 
tnie reasons — she coiud not say to her mother, "Mr Grandcourt 
wants to recognise you as little as possible; ahd besides it is better 
you snoidd not see much of my married life, else you might find out 
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that I am miserable.” So she waived as lif^htly as she conhl eveiy 
allusion to the subject ; and when Mrs Davilow again hinted the pos- 
sibility of her having iv house close to Eyelands, Gwendolen said, “ It 
would not be so nice for you as being near the Rectory here, inainma. 
We sliall perhaps be veiy little at Ryelands. You would miss my 
aunt and uncle,” 

And all the while this contemptuous veto of her husband’s on any 
intimacy with her family, making her proudly shrink from giving 
them the aspect of troublesome pensioners, wns rousing more inward 
inclination towards them. She had never felt so kinmy towards her 
uncle, so much disposed to look back on his cheerful, comidacent 
activity and spirit of kind management, even w'hen mistaken, as more 
of a comfort than the neutral loftiness which was every clay chilling 
her. And here perhaps she was unconsciously finding some of that 
aitental enlargement w'hiclt it was hard to get from her occasional 
clashes into difficult authors, wdio instead of blending themselves W'ith 
her daily agitations recpiire.d her to dismiss them. 

It was a delightful suri^risc one day when Mr and Mrs Gascoigne 
w'ere at Offeiulene to see Gwmidolen ride up without her Imsband — 
with the groom only. All, including the foui* girls and Miss Merry, 
seated in the dining-room at lunch, could see the welcome apmoach ; 
and even the elder ones were not without something of Isabers 
romantic sense that the beautiful sister on the splenclid chesnut, 
which held its head as if ])roud to bear her, was a sort of Harriet 
Byron or Miss WiU’dour reappearing out of her “hajiiiiness ever 
after” 

Her uncle w’ent to the door to give her his hand, and she sjuung 
from her horse w ith an air of alacrity W'liich might w^ell encourage 
tliat notion of guaranteed liappiiiess ; for Gwcmclulen wus particularly 
bent to-day on setting her mother’s heart at rest, and her unusual 
sense of freedom in being able to make this visit alone enabled her 
to bear nj) under the pressure of painful facts wdiicli were urging 
tliemselvea anew^ The seven family kisses were not so tiresome as 
they used to be. 

“ Mr Graiidcourt is gone out, so I detcmiined to fill up the time 
by coming to you, mamma,” said Gw’eiidolen, as she laid down her 
hat and seated herself next to her mother; and then looking at her 
with a playfully moiiitoiy air, " That is a punishment to you for not 
W’earing better lace on your liead. You didn’t think I should come 
and delect yon — yon dreadfully careless-about-yourself mamma ! ” 
She gave a caressing touch to the dear head. 

“ &old me, dear,” said Mrs Davilow, licr delicate worn face flush- 
ing with delight. “ But I wish there W'as something you could eat 
after your ride — instead of these scraps. Let Jo(;osa make you a cup 
of chocolate in your old w’ay. You used to like that.” 

Miss Merry immediately rose and W’ont out, though Gwendolen 
said, “ Oil no, a piece of bread, or one of tliosL* hard biscuits. I can’t 
think about eating. I am come to say good-bye.” 
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“ What ! going to Eyelands again said j\[r Gascoigne. 

‘‘ No, we are going to town,” said Gwendolen, beginning to break 
lip a piece of bread, out putting no morsel into her mouth. 

It is rather early to go to town,” stud Mrs Gascoigne, “ and Mr 
Grandcourt not in Parliament” 

‘‘ Oh, there is only one more day’s hunting to be. had, and Henleigh 
lias some business in town with lawyers, 1 tliiiik,” said Gwendolen. 
“ I am very glad. I shall like to go to town.” 

You will see your house in Grosveiior Sijuare,” said Mrs Davilow. 
She and the girls were devouring with their eyes every iiioi'ement 
of their goddess, soon to vanish. 

“ Yes,” said Gwendolen, in a tone of assent to the interest of that 
cxpeclation. “ And there is so much to be seen and done in town.” 

“ 1 wish, my dear Gwendolen/’ said Mr Gascoigne, in a tone of 
cordial advice, that you would use your influcince with Mr Grjiiul- 
court to induce him to enter Parliament. A man of his position 
should make his weight felt in politics. The best judges ai*e conti- 
deiit that the ministry will have to {ii)i)eal to tlie country on this 
<|ueBtioii of further Reform, aud Mr Grandcourt sliould be ready for 
the opjiortunity. I am not ejuite sure that his opinions and mine 
accord entirely ; I have not lieaitl him express himself very fully. 
But 1 don’t look at the matter from that point of view, I am think- 
ing of your husband’s standing in the country. And he has now 
come to that stage of life when a mmi like him should enter into 
])ublic ailairs. A wife lias gi'eat inlluence with her husband. Use 
yours ill that direction, my d(‘ar.” 

The Rector felt that lie was acquitting himself of a duty liere, and 
giving sometliing like the aspect of a xinblic benefit to bis niece’s 
match. To Gwendolen the whole sjicech liad the liavour of bitter 
comedy. If she had been merry, she must have laugbed at her 
uncle’s explanation to her that he had not heard Grandcourt express 
liimself very fully on iicjitics. And the wife’s LU’eat influence ! 
General maxims about husbands and wivi's seemed now of a pre- 
carious iisefiiMess. Gwendolen herself had once believed in her 
future influence as an omnipotence in managing— she did not know 
exactly what. But her chief concern at present was to give an 
answer tliat would be felt appropriate. 

“ I should be vcry'glad, uncle. But I think Mr Grandcourt would 
not like the trouble of an election — ^at least, unless it coidd. be without 
his making* speeches. I thought candidates always make sjieeches.” 

“ Not necessarily — to any great extent,” said Mr Gascoigne. “ A 
man of position and weight can get on without much of it. A county 
member need have very Bttlc trouble in that way, and both out of 
the House and in it is liked the Ijetter for not being a speecliifler. 
Tell Mr Grandcouit that I say so.” 

“ Here comes Jocosa with my chocolate after all,” said Gwendolen, 
-escaping from a promise to give information that would certauily 
have been receivecl in a way inconceivable to the good Rector, who. 
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msliing his chair a little aside from the table aud crossing his leg, 
looked as well as felt like a worthy specimen of a clergyinan anil 
ajiagistrate giving experienced advice. Mr Gascoigne had come to 
the conclusion that Grandcourt was a proud man, but his own seli'- 
love, calmed through life by the consciousness of his general value 
and jiersonal advantages, was not irritable enough to prevent him 
from hoping the best about his niece's husband because her uncle 
was kept rather haughtily at a distance. A certain aloofness must 
be allowed to the rejiresentative of an old family; you would not 
expect him to be on intimate terms even with abstractions. But Mrs 
Gascoigne was less dispassionate on her husband's account, and felt 
Graiidco art’s liaughtiness as something a little blameable in Gwen- 
dolen. 

“ Your uncle aud Anna will veiy likely be in town about Easter,” 
she said, with a vague sens(» of exj)ressing a slight discontent. ‘‘ Dear 
Ilex hopes to come out with honruirs and a fellowship, and he wants 
his father and Anna to meet him in London, that they may he jolly 
together, as he says. I shouldn’t wonder if Lord Brackenshaw 
invited tliem, he has been so very kind since he came back to the 
Gastle.” 

“ I hope my uncle will bring Anna to stay in Grosveiior Square,” 
said Gwendolen, risking herself so far, for the sake of the present 
moment, but in reality wishing that die might never he obliged to 
bring any of licr family near Grandcourt again. I am veiy glad 
of Ilex's good fortune.” 

“ We must not be iiremature, and rejoice loo iniicli beforehmid,” 
said the Rector, to whom this topic was the luippiest in the world, 
and altogether allowable, now that the issue of that little affair about 
Gwendolen had been so satisfactory. “ Not but that I am in corre- 
spondence witli mipartiol judges, who have the highest hopes about 
iny son, as a singularljr clear-liea<led young man. And of his excel- 
lent disposition and principle I have liad the best evidence.” 

“We shall have him a great lawyer some time,” said Mrs Gas- 
coigne. 

“ How very nice ! '' said Gwendolen, with a tjoneoaled scepticism as 
to niceness in general, which made the word quite applicable to 
lawyers. 

“Talking of Lord Brackenshaw’s kindness,** said Mrs Davilow, 
** you don’t know how delightful he has been, Gwendolen. He has 
begged me to consider myself his guest in this house till I can get 
another that I like — he <lid it in the most graceful way. But now a 
house has turned up. Old Mr Jodson is dead, and we can have his 
house. It is just what I wont ; small, but with nothing hideous to 
make you miserable thinking about it. And it is only a mile from the 
llectoiy. You remember the low white house nearly hidden by tlie 
trees, as we turn up the lane to the churcli ? ” 

“ Yes, but you have no furniture, poor mamma,” said Gwendolen, 
in a melancholy tone. 
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“ Oh, I am saving money for tliat. You know who has made me 
rather rich, dear,” said Mi-s Davilow, laying her hand on Gwen- 
dolen’s. “And Jocosa really makes so little do for housekeeping — 
it is quite wonderful.” 

“On, please let me go up-stairs with you and arrange my hat, 
mamma, said Gwendolen, suddenly putting up her hand to her 
hair and perhaps creating a desired disarrangement. H('r heart 
was swelling, and she was ready to ciy. Her mother mnsf have been 
worse off, if it had not be.en for Grandcourt. “ I suppose I shall 
never see all this again,” said Gwendolen, looking round her, as they 
entered the black and yellow bedroom, and then throwing herself 
into a cliaii* in front of the glass with a little groan as of bodily 
fatigue. In the resolvij not to cry she had become very i>ale. 

“ You are not well, dear ? ” said Mrs Davilow. 

“No; that chocolate has made me sick,” said Gwendolen, putting 
up her hand to be taken. 

“ I should be allowed to come to you if you were iU, darling,” said 
hlrs Davilow, rather timidly, as she pressed the liana to her bosom. 
Something had made her sure to-day that her child lovetl her — needed 
her as much as ever. 

“ Oh yes,” said Gwendolen, leaning her head nganist her mother, 
1 hough speaking as lightly as she could. “ Diit you know 1 never 
am ill. 1 am as strong as possible ; and you must not bike? to fret- 
ting about me, but make yourself as happy as you can with tlui girls. 
They are better children to you than I have been, you know.” She 
turned up her face vritli a smile. 

“ Y oil have always been good, my darling. I remember iiotliiiig 
clse.’^ 

“ Why, W’hat did I ever do that ivas good to you, except marry Mr 
Grandcourt?” said Gwendolen, starting uj) witli a desperate resolve 
► to be playful, and keep no more on tlie peiilous edge of agitation. 
“And I should not have done that unless it had pleased myself.” 
She tossed up her chin, and reached her hat. 

“ God forbid, child ! I would not have had you marry for my 
sake. Your happiness by itself is half mine.” 

“ Very well,” said Gwendolen, arranging her hat fastidiously, “ then 
you will plcjise to consider that you are half happy, which is more 
than I am used to seeing you.” iVith the last woms she again turned 
with her old playful smile to her mother. “ Now^ I am ready; but 
ob, uiamnla, Mr Grandcourt gives me a quantity of money, and 
expects me to spend it, and I can’t spend it ; and you know I can’t 
bear charity children and all that; and here are tliirty pounds. I 
ivish the girls ivould spend it for me on little tilings for themselves 
when you go to the new house. Tell them so.” Gwendolen put the 
notes into her mother’s hand and looked away hastily, moving to- 
wards the door. 

“ God bless you, dear,” said Mrs Davilovt. “ It will jdease them 
so that you should have thought of Z/i.’/a in particular.” 
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“Oh, they are troublesome things; but they don’t trouble me, 
now,” said Gwendolen, turning and nodding playfully. She hcu'dly 
understood her owm feeling in this act towards her sisters, but at any 
rate she did not wish it to be taken as anything serious. She was 
glad to have got oiit of the bedroom without showing more signs of 
emotion, and she went through the rest of her visit and all the good- 
byes with a quiet propriety that made her say to herself sarcastically 
as she rode away, “ I think I am making a very good Mrs Grand- 
court.” 

She believed that her husband was gone to Gadsmerc that day — 
had iiifeiTcd this, as .she had long ago infeiTod who w'ere the inmates 
of what he had described as “a tlog-hutch of a jdace in a black 
country;” and the strange conflict of feeling within her had had 
the characteristic eflect of sending her to Oflendene with a lightened 
resolve— a form of excitement whicli w'as native to her. 

She wondered at her ow'u contradictions. Why should she feel 
it bitter to hi‘r that Grandcourt showed concern for the beings on 
w’hose accoimt she herself was undergoing remorse ? Had she not 
before her marriage inwardly determined to speak and act on their 
behalf? — and since he had lately implied that he wanted to be in 
tdwii because he was making amingemeiits about his will, she ought 
to have been glad of any sign that he kept a conscience awake towards 
those at Qadsmcrc ; and yet, now that she was a wife, the sense that. 
Grandcourt w’us gone to Gadsmere was like red heat near a burn. 
She had brought on herself tliis indignity in her own eyes — this 
humiliation of being doomed to a temtied silence lest her husband 
should discover with what sort of consciousness she had marrio(Lhim ; 
and as she had said to Dcronda, she “must go on.” After tnc in- 
teiisest moments of secret hatred towards this husband wdio from 
the very first had cowed her, there always came back the spiritual 
pressure which made submission inevitable. There was no effort at 
freedom that would not bring fresh and worse humiliation. Gw'eii- 
dolcn could dare nothing except in impulsive action — least of all 
could she dare premeditatedly a vague future iu which the only 
certain condition was indignity. In spite of remorse, it still seemed 
the worst result of her marriage that she should in any way make a 
sjiectacle of herself; ana her himiiliation was lightened by her think- 
ing that only Mrs Glasher was aware of the fact which caused it. 
For Gwendolen had never referred the interview at the Whispering 
Stones to Lush’s agency; her disposition to vague terror investing 
with shadowy omnipresence any tnreat of fatal power over her, and 
so hindering her from imagining plans and channels by which news 
liad been conveyed to the woman who had the poisoning skill of a 
sorceress. To Gwendolen's mind the secret lay with lim Glasher, 
and there were words in the horrible letter which implied that Mrs 
Glasher would dread disclosure to the husband, as much as the 
usurping Mrs Grandcourt. 

Something else, too, she thought of as more of a secret from her 
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hasband than it really was — namely, that suppressed struggle of 
desperate rebellion which she herself dreaded. Grandcourt could 
not indeed fully imagine how things affected Gwendolen : he had no 
imapnation of anything in her but what affected the gratification 
of ms own will ; but on this ])oint he had the sensibility which seems 
like divination. What we see exclusively we are iipt to see with 
some mistake of proportions ; and Gramlcourt was not likely to l>e 
infallible in his judgments concerning this wife who was governed 
by many shadowy powers, to him Jion-existcnt. He magnified her 
inward resistance, but that did not lessen his satisfaction in the 
masteiy of it. 


CHAPTEE XLY. 


Behold my lady's carriage stop the way, 

With powdered hic(iiiey and witli champing hay : 

She sweeps the matting, treads the cr.nison stiui*. 

Her arduous fimctioii solely “ to ho there." 

Like Hirius ilsing o'er tlio silent sea, 

Who hides her heart in lustre loftily. 

So the Grandconrts were in Grosvenor Si|uare in time to receive a 
card for the musical party at Lady Mallingcr’s, there being reasons of 
business which made Sir Hugo know beforehand that his ill-beloved 
nepliMV was coming up. It was only the third evening after their 
arrival, and Gwendolen made rather an absent-minded acq^uaintance 
with her new ceilings and furniture, preoccupied witli the certainty 
that she was going to speak to Deronda again, and also to see the 
Miss Lapidpth who had gone Uirough so much, and was “ capable of 
submitting' to anything in 4lic form of duty,” For Gwendolen had 
remembered nearly every word that Deronda had said about Mirah, 
and especially that phrase, wliich she repeated to herself bitterly, 
having an ill-defiiied consciousness that iier own submission was 
something very different. She would have been obliged to allow, 
if any one had said it to her, that what she submitted to could not 
take the shajie of duty, but was submission to a yoke drawn on her 
by an actiqn she was ashamed of, and worn with a strength of selfish 
motives that left no weight for duty, to cany. 

The drawing-rooms in Park Lane, all white, gold, and pale crim- 
son, were agreeably furnished, and not crowded with guests, before Mr 
and Mrs Grandcourt entered ; and more than half an hour of instru- 
mental music was being followed by an interval of movement and 
chat Edesmer was there with his wife, and in his generous interest 
for Mirah he proposed to accompany her singing of Leo’s Opatriof 
Witt,” which he hod before recommended her to choose, as more dis- 
tinctive of her than better known music. He was already at the piano, 
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and Mirah was standing there conspicuously, when Gwendolen, mag- 
nificent in her pale green velvet and poisoned diamonds, was ushered 
to a seat of honour wtdl in view of them. With her long sight and 
self-command she had the rare power of quickly distinguishing per- 
sons and objects on entering a full room, and while turning her glance 
towards Mirah she did not neglect to exchange a bow and smile with 
Klesmer as she passed. The smile seennjd to each a lightniiig-Basli 
hack on that moniirig when it had been her ambition to stand as the 
little Jewess was standing, and survey a grand audience from the 
higher rank of her talent — instead of wmich she was one of the ordi- 
nary crowd in silk and gems, whose utmost performance it must be 
to admire or find fault. “ He thinks 1 am m the right road now,” 
said the lurking resentment witlun her. 

Gwendolen had not caught sight of Deronda in her passage, and 
while she was seated acquitting herself in chat with Sir Hugo, she 
glanced round her witli careful ease, bowing a recognition here and 4 
there, and fearful lest an anxious-looking exploration in search of 
Deronda might be observed by her husband, and afterwards rebuked 
as something “ damnably vidgar.” But all travelling, even that of a 
slow gradual glance round a room, brings a liability to undesired en- 
counters, and amongst the eyes that met Gwendolen’s, forcing her 
into a slight bow, were those of the ‘‘ amateur too fond of Meyer- 
beer,” lilr Lush, whom Sir Hugo continued to find useful as a half- 
caste among gentlemen. He “was standing near her husband, who, 
however, turned a shoulder towards him, and was being understood 
to listen to Lord Pentreath. How was it that at this moment, for 
the first time, there darted through Gwendolen, like a diBagrjeeable 
sensation, tlie idea that this man luiew all about her hiisbonas life ? 
He had been banished from her sight, according to her will, and she 
had been satisfied ; he had sunk entirely into the background of her 
thoughts, screened away from her by the agitating figures that kept 
up an inward drama in which Lusn had no place. Here suddenly 
he reappeared at her husband’s elbow, and there sprang up in her, 
like an instantaneously fabricated memory in a dream, the sense of 
his being connected with the secrets tliat made her wretched. She 
was conscious of effort in turning her head away from him, trying to 
continue her wandering survey as if she had seen nothing of more 
consequence than the picture on the wall, till she discovered Deroii- 
fla. But he was not looking towards her, and she withdraw her eyes 
from him, without having got any recognition, consoling herself with 
tlie assurance that he must have seen ner come in. In fact, he was 
standing not far from the door with Hans Meyrick, whom he had 
been careful to bring into Lady Mallingeris list. They were both a 
little more anxious than was comfortable lest Mirah sho^d not be 
heard to advantage. Deronda even felt himself on the brink of be- 
traying emotion, Mirah’s presence now being linked with crowding 
images of what had gone before and was to come after — all centring 
in the brother whom he was soon to reveal to her ; and he had 
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escaped as soon as lie could from the side of Lady Fentreath, 'who had 
said in her violoncello voice — 

“ Well, your Jewess is pretty — there^s no denying that. But 
where is her Jewish impudence ? She looks as demure as a nun. I 
suppose she learned that on the stage.” 

He was beginning to feel on MirSi’s behalf something of what he 
had felt for himself in his seraphic boyish time, when Sir Hugo asked 
him if he would like to be a great singer — an indignant dislike to 
her being remarked on in a free and easy way, as if she were an im- 
ported commodity disdainfully paid for by the fashionable public ; 
and he winced the more because Mord^cai, he knew, would feel that 
the name ‘‘ Jewess ” w’as taken as a sort of stamp like the lettering of 
Chinese silk. In this susceptible mood he saw tlie Grand courts enter, 
and was immediately appealed to by Hans about “ that Vandyke 
duchess of a beauty.” Pray excuse Deronda that in this moment he 
felt a transient renewal of his first repulsion from Gwendolen, as if 
she and her beauty and her failings were to blame for the undervalu- 
ing of Mirah as a woman — a feeling something like class animosity, 
which affection for what is not fuUy recognised by others, whether 
in persons or in poetry, rarely allows us to escape. To Hans admir- 
ing Gwendolen with his habitual hyperbole, he answered, with a sar- 
casm that was not cpiite good-humoured — 

I thought you could admire no style of woman but your Berenice.” 
Tliat is the style I worship—not admire,” said Ilaus, “ Other 
styles of woman I might make myself wicked for, but for Berenice 
I could make myself — well, pretty good, which is something much 
more difficult.” 

“ Hush !” said Deronda, imder the pretext that the singing was 
going to begin. He was not so delighted with the answer as might 
have been expected, and was relieved by Hanses movement to a more 
advanced spot. 

Deronda iiad never before heard Mirali sing “ 0 patria mia.'* He 
knew well Leopardi s line Ode to Italy (when Italy sat like a dis- 
consolate mother in chains, hiding her face on her Jmees and weep- 
ing), and the few selected words were filled for him with the grandeur 
of the whole, wdiicli seemed to breathe os inspiration through the 
music. Mirah sim^g tliis, made Mordecai more than ever one pre- 
sence with her. Cert^ words not included in the song neverthdess 
rung within Deronda as harmonies from one invisible — 

** Non ti di/endc 

Ncssun ih* tuoi ? L'armi, qua Varmi : io aoh 
Coni6a«erd, proctnrdterb aol io " *— 

they seemed the very voice of that heroic passion which is falsely said 
to devote itself in vain when it achieves the godlike end of manifest- 
ing unselfish love. And that passion was present to Deronda now 

* Do none of tliy clilldren defend tliee? Anns I bring me anns I alone I will lights 
alone 1 wUl fiilL 
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as the vivid image of a man dying helplessly away from the possibility 
of battle. 

Mirah was equal to iiis wishes. While the general applause was 
sounding, Klcsmer gave a more valued testimony, audible to her 
only — “Good, good — the crescendo better tlian before.” But her 
chief anxiety was to know that she had satisfied Mr Deronda : any 
failure on her part this evening would have 2 :)ained her as an especial 
injury to him. Of course all her prospects were due to what he had 
done for her ; still this occasion of singing in the house that was his 
home brought a peculiar demand. She looked towards him in the 
distance, and he could sec that she did ; but he remained where he 
was, and watched the stream of emulous admirers closing round her, 
till presently they paired to make way for Gwendolen, who was taken 
up to be introduced by Mrs Klesmer. Easier now about “ the little 
Jewess,” Daniel relented towards poor Gwendolen in her splendour, 
and his memory went back, with some penitence for his momentary 
hardness, ovei; all the signs and confessions that she too needed a 
rescue, and one much more difficult than that of the wanderer by the 
river — a rescue for which he felt himself helpless. The silent question 
— “ But is it not cowardly to make that a reason for turning away 1” 
was the form in which he framed his resolve to go near her on the 
first oimortunity, and show his regard for her past confidence, in spite 
of Sir Hugo’s unwelcome hints. 

Klesmer, having risen to Gwendolen as she approached, and beinc 
included by her in the opening conveimtion with Mirali, continued 
near them a little while, looking dovrn with a smile, which was rather 
ill his eyes than on his lips, at the piouant contrast of the two charm- 
ing young creatures seated on the red divan. The solicitude seemed 
to be all on the side of the splendid one. 

“ You must let me say how much I am obliged to you,” said Gwen- 
dolen. “ 1 hod heard from Mr Deronda that I should have a great 
treat in your singing, hut I was too ignorant to imagine how great.” 

“ You are very good to say so,” answered Mirah, her mind chiefly 
occupied in contemplating Gwendolen. It was like a new kind of 
stage-experience to her to be close to genuine grand ladies with gen- 
uine brulianis and complexions, and they impressed her vaguely as 
coming out of some unknown drama, in which tlieir ports perhaps 
. got more tnigic as they went on. 

“ We shall all want to learn of you — I, at least,” said Gwendolen, 
“ I sing very badly, as Herr Klesmer will tell you” — here she glanced 
iipwaid to that higher power rather archly, and continued — “ but I 
have been rebuked for not liking to be middling, since 1 con be 
nothing more. I think that is a different doctrine from yours 1” 
She was still looking at Klesmer, who said quickly — 

“ Not if it means that it would be worth while for you to study 
further, and for Miss Lapidoth to have the pleasure of helping you.” 
With that he moved away, and Mirah, taking everything with naive 
seriousness, said — 
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“ If you think I could teach you, I shall be very glad. I am 
anxious to teach, but I have only just begun. If I do it well, it 
must be by rememberin" how niy master taught me.” 

Gwendolen was in reality too uncertain about herself to be pre- 
pared for this simple promptitude of Mirah’s, and in her wdsh to 
change the subject said, with some lapse fiom the good taste of her 
first address— 

You have not been long in London, I think ? — but you were per- 
haps introduced to Mr Deronda abroad?*’ 

“ No,” said Mirali ; “ I never saw him before I came to England in 
the summer.” 

But he lias seen you often and heard you sing a great deal, has he 
not?” said Gwendolen, led on partly by the wish to hear anything 
about Deronda, and partly by the awkwardness which besets the 
readiest person in carrying on a dialogue when emi^ty of matter. 
“ He spoke of you to me with the highest praise. He seemed to 
know you quite well.” ^ 

“ Oh, I was poor, and needed help,” said Mirah, in a new tone of 
feeling, “ and Mr Deronda has given me the best friends in the world. 
That is the onW way he came to know anything about me — because 
he was sorry lor mo. I had no friends when I came. I was in 
distress. I ow’e everything to him.” 

Poor Gwendolen, who had wanted to be a struggling artist herself, 
could nevertheless not escape the impression tliat a mode of intjuiiy^ 
which would have been rather rude towards herself was an amiahh: 
condescension to this Jewess who was ready to give her lessons. The 
only effect on Mirah, as always on any mention of Deronda, was to 
stir reverential gratitude and anxiety that she should he understood 
to have the deepest obligation to him. 

But botli he and Hans, who were noticing the pair from a distance, 
would have felt rather indignant if they had known that the conver- 
sation had led up to Mkah’s representation of herself in this light 
of neediness. In the movement that prompted her, however, there 
was an exquisite delicacy, which perhaps she could not have stated 
expbcitly — ^thc feeling that she ought not to allow any one to assume 
in Deronda a relation of more equality or less generous interest to- 
wards her than actually existed. Her answer was delightful to Gwen- 
dolen: she thought of nothing but the ready compassion, which in 
another fo^ she had trusted in and found for herself ; and on the 
signals that Klesmer was about to play slie moved away in much con- 
tent, entirely without presentiment that this Jewish prottfg^e would 
ever make a more important difference in her life than the possible 
improvement of her singing — ^if the leisure and spirits of a Mrs Grand- 
court would allow of other lessons than such as the world was giving 
her at rather a high charge. 

With her wonted alternation from resolute care of appearances to 
some rash indulgence of an impulse, she chose, under the pretext 
of getting farther from the instrument, not to go again to her former 
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seat, but placed berself on a settee where she could only have one 
neighbour. She was nearer to Deronda than before : was it surpris- 
ing tJiat he came up in. time to shake hands before the music began — 
then, that after he nad stood a little while by the elbow of the settee 
at the empty end, the torrent- like confluences of bass and treble 
seemed, like a convulsion of nature, to cast the conduct of petty 
mortals into insignificance, and to warrant his sitting do'wn ? 

But when at the end of Klesmer’s playing there came the outburst 
of talk under which Gwendolen had hoped to speak as she would to 
Deronda, she observed tliat Mr Lush was within hearing, leaning 
against the wall close by them. She could not help her flush of anger, 
but she tried to have only an air of polite indifference in saying — 

“ Miss Lapidolli is everythin" you described her to be.” 

“ You have been very (piick in discovering that,” said Deronda, 
ironically. 

“ I have not found out all the excellences you spoke of — I don’t 
mean that,” sajd Gwendolen ; " but I think her singing is chaiming, 
and herself too. Ifcr face is lovely — ^not in the least common ; and 
she is such a complete litUe person. I should think she will be 
a great success.” 

This speech was grating to Deronda, and he would not answer it, 
but looked gravely before him. She kncAV that he was displeased 
with her, an<l she was getting so impatient under the neighbourhood 
of Mr Lush, which })revented her from saying any word she wanted 
to say, that she meditated some desperate step to get rid of it, and 
remained silent too. That constraint s(*emed to last a long while, 
neither Gwendolen nor Deronda looking at the other, till Lush slowdy 
relieved the -wall of his weight, and joined some one at a distance. 

Gwendolen immediately said, “ You despise me for talking artifici- 
ally.” 

“ No,” said Deronda, looking at her coolly ; “ I think that is quite 
excusable sometimes. But I did not think what you were last say- 
ing was altogether artificial.” 

“ There was something in it that displeased you,” said Gwendolen. 
“ What was it?” 

‘‘ It is inipossible to explain such things,” said Deronda. “ One 
can T\ever communicate niceties of feeling about words and manner.” 

You think I am shut out from understanding them,” said Gw'cii- 
dolen, with a slight tremor in her voice, which slie was tiyuiig to 
conquer. “ Have I shown myself so very dense to evcPytliing you 
have said?” There was an indescribable look of suppressed tears in 
her eyes, which were turned on him. 

Not at all,” said Deronda, with some softening of voice. “ But 
experience differs for different people. We don’t all wince at thc‘ 
same things. I have had plenty of proof that you are not dense.” 
He smiled at her. 

“ But one may feel things and not be able to do anything better for 
all that,” said Gwendolen, not smiling in return— the distance to 
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whicli DeronQa’s words seemed to throw her chilling her too much. 
“ I be^ to think we can only get better by having people about us 
who raise good feelings. You must not be surprised at anything in 
me. I think it is too late for me to alter. I don^t know how to set 
about being wise, as you told me to be.” s 

“ I seldom find I do any good by my preaching. I might as well 
have kept from meddling,” said Deronda, thinking rather sadly that 
his interference about that unfortunate necklace might end in nothing 
but an added pain to him in seeing her after all hardened to another 
sort of gambling than roulette. 

‘‘ Don’t say that,” said Gwendolen, hurriedly, feeling that this 
might be her only chance of getting the words uttered, and dreading 
the increase of her own agitation. ‘‘ If you despair of me, I shall 
desj)air. Your saying that I should not go on being selfish and 
ignorant has been some strength to me. If you say you wish you 
had not meddled — that means, you despair of me and forsake me. 
And then you will decide for me that 1 shall not bp good. It is 
you who will decide ; because y’ou might have made me diflerent 
by keeping as near to me as you could, and believing in me.” 

She bad not been looking at him as she spoke, but at the handle of 
the fan which she held closed. With the last words she rose and left 
him, returning to her former place, wliich had been left vacMit ; 
while eveij one was settling into quietude in expectation of Mirah’s 
voice, which presently, with that wonderful, searching quality of 
subdued song in which the melody seems simply an effect of the 
emof^n, gave forth, Per piefd non dimi oddio. 

In Deronda’s ear the strain was for the moment a continuance of 
Gwendolen’s pleading — a painful urging of something vague and 
difficult, irreconcilable with pressing conditions, and yet cruel to 
resist. However strange the mi.xture in her of a resolute pride and 
a precocious air of knowing the world, with a precipitate, guileless 
iuuiscretion, he was quite- sure now that tlie mixture existed. Sir 
Hugo’s hints hud made him alive to dangers that his own disposi- 
tion might have neglected ; but that Gwendolen’s reliance on him 
was unvisited by any dream of his being a man who could mis- 
interpret her was os manifest as morning, and made on appeal which 
wrestled with his sense of present dangers, and with his foreboding 
of a ^wiiig incompatible claim on him in her mind. There was a 
foreshadowing of some painful collisiou : on the one side the grasp 
of Mordecai’s dying hand on him, with all the ideals and prospects it 
aroused ; on the ottier this fair creature in silk and gems, with her 
liiddeiL wound and her self-dread, making a trustful effort to lean and 
find herself sustained. It was as if he had a vision of himself be- 
sought with outstretched arms and cries, while ho was caught by the 
waves and compelled to mount the vessel bound for a far-off coast. 
That was tlie strain of excited feeling in Ijim that went along with 
the notes of Mirah’s song ; but when it ceased he moved from his 
wat with the reflection tl^t he had been falling into an exaggeration 
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of his own importance, and a ridiculons readiness to accept Gwen- 
dolen’s view ol niniself, as if lie could really have any decisive power 
over her. 

“ What an enviable fellow you are,” said Hans to him, “ sitting on 
a sofa witli that young duchess, and having an interesting quarrel 
with her ! ” 

“ Quarrel with her 1 ” repeated Deronda, rather uncomfortably. 

“ Oh, about theology, of course ; nothing personal. But she told 
you what you ought to tliink, and then left you with a grand air 
whicli was admirame. Is she an Antinomian ? — if so, tell her I am 
an Antinomian painter, and introduce me. I should like to paint 
lier and her husband. He has the sort of handsome physique that the 
Duke ought to have in Lucrezia, Borgia — if it could go with a fine 
baritone, wdiich it can’t.” 

Deronda devoutly hoped that Hans’s account of the impression his 
dialogue with Gwendolen liad made on a distant beholder was no 
more than a bit of fantastic representation, such as was common with 
him. 

And Gwendolen was not •without her after-thoughts that her hus- 
band’s eyes might have been on her, extracting something to reprove 
— some offence against her dignity as liis wife; her consciousness 
telling her that she liad not kept up the perfect air of equability in 
public wliich w'aa her ow'n ideal. But Grqndcourt made no obser- 
vation on her behaviour. All he said as they were driving borne 
was — 

Lush will dine with us among the other people to-morrow. You 
will treat him civilly.” 

Gwendolen’s heart began to beat violently. The words that she 
wanted to utter, as one W'£ints to return a bloAv, were, You are break- 
ing your promise to me — the first promise you made me.” But 
she dared not utter them. She was as frightened at a quarrel as if 
she had foreseen that it would end with tlirottling fingers on her 
neck. After a pause, she said in the tone rather of defeat than 
resentment — 

“ I thought you did not intend him to frer|uent the liouse again.” 

I want hini just now% He is useful to me ; and he must be 
treated civilly.” 

Silence. There may come a moment when even an excellent hus- 
band who has dropt smoking under more or less of a pledge during 
courtship, for the first time will introduce his cigar-smbke between 
himself and his wife, with the tacit understanding that die will have 
to put up with it. Mr Lush was, so to speak, a very large cigar. 

If these are the sort of lovers’ vow's at which Jove laughs, he must 
have a marry time of it. 
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CHAPTEE XLVL 

“ If any ono should importnne mo to give a reason why I loved him, I feel it oouhl! 
no otherwise l3e expressed than by making answer, ‘ Because it Avas he ; bociiuse it was 
I.' There is, beyond what I am able to say, I know not what Inexplicable and iiie\ it- 
able power that brought on tliis union." — Montaiqne: On Friendship. 

The time had come to prepare Mordecai for the revelation of the 
restored sister and for the change of abode wliich was desirable before 
Mirah*s meeting with her brother. Mrs Meyrick, to whom Deronda 
had confided everything except Mordecai’s peculiar relation to him- 
self, had been active in helping him to find a suitable lodging in 
Brompton, not many minutes’ w'alk from her own house, so that the 
brother and sister would be within reach of her motbiTly care. Her 
happy mixture of Scottish caution with her Scottish fervour and 
Oalllc liveliness had enabled her to keep the secret close from the 
girls as well as from Hans, any betrayal to them being likely to reach 
Mirah in some way that would raise an agitating suspicion, and spoil 
the important opening of that work whicli was to secure her inde- 

S endence, as we rather arbitrarily call one of the more arduous and 
ignified forms of our dependence. And both Mrs Meyrick and 
Deronda had more reasons than they could Lave expressed for desir- 
ing that Mirah should be able to maintain herself. Perliaps “ the 
little mother” was rather helped in her secrecy by some dubiousness 
in her sentiment about the remarkable brother described to her ; and 
certainly, if she felt any joy and anticipatory admiration, it was diui 
to her faith in Dcronda’s judgment. The consumption was a sorrow- 
ful fact that appealed to her tenderness ; but how -was she to be very 
glad of an entliusiasm which, to tell the truth, she could only con- 
template as Jewish pertinacity, and as rather an undcshahle intro- 
duction among them all of a man whose conversation would not bo 
more modern and encouraging than that of Scott’s Covenanters 'I 
Her mind was anything hut prosaic, and she had her soberer share 
of Mah’s delight in the romance of Mirah’s story and of her abode 
with them ; but the romantic or unusual in real life requires some 
adaptation. We sit np at night to read about Cakya-Mouni, Saint 
Francis, or Oliver Cromwell; hut whether we should be {jlad for any 
one at all like them to call on us the next morning, still more, to 
reveal himself as a new relation, is miite another affair. Besides, 
Mrs Meyrick had hoped, as her children did, that the intensity of 
Mirah’s feeling about Judaism would slowly subside, and be merged 
in the gradusUy deepening current of loving interchange with Iier 
new friends. In fact, her secret favourite continuation of the ro- 
mance had been no discoveiy of Jewish xelations, but something 
much more favourable to the hopes she discerned in Hans. And 
now — ^here was a brotlier who woiud dip Mirah’s mind over again in 
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tlie deepest dye of Jewish sentiment. She could not help saying to- 
Deronda — 

“ I am as glad as yon. are that the pawnbroker is not her brother : 
there are Ezras and Ezras in the world ; and really it is a comfort to 
think that all Jews are not like those sliopkeepei*s who will not let 
you get out of their shops ; and besides^ what he said to you about his 
luotlier and sister makes me bless him. I am sure he’s good. But 
I never did like anything fanatical. I suppose I heaixl a little too 
much preaching in my youth, and lost my palate for it.” 

“ I don’t think you will find that Mordecai obtmdes any preach- 
ing,” said Deronda, He is not what I should call fanaticaL I call 
a man fanatical -when his enthusiasm is narrow and hoodwinked, so 
that he has no sense of projjorlions, and becomes unjust and unsym- 
pathetic to men wlio arc out of his own track. Mordecai is iin 
enthusiast : T should like to keep that word for the highest order of 
minds — those who care supremely for grand and general benefits to 
mankind. Hc^ is not a strictly orthodox Jew', and is full of allow- 
ances for others : his conformity in many things is an allowance for 
the condition of other Jews., The people he lives -with are as fond 
of him as possible, and they can’t in the least understand his ideas.” 

“ Oh, 1 can live up to the level of the pawnbroker’s mother, 
and like him for wdial I see to be good in him ; and for w^hat I don’t 
the merits of I wdll take your word. According to your defin- 
ition, I suppose one might be fanatical in worshipping common-sense j 
for my liusband used to say the ■world would be a poor i)lace if there 
■were nothing but common-sense in it. However, Mirah’s brother 
will have good bedding — that I have taken care of ; and I shall have 
this extra window pasted up with pawr to prevent draughts.” (The 
conversation wns taking place in the destined lodging.) “ It is a 
comfort to think that the j)eople of the house are no strangers to me 
— ^no hypocritical harpies, wdien the children know, we shall 

be able to make the rooms much prettier.” 

“ The next stage of tlio affair is to tcJl all to Mordecai, and get him 
to move — which may be a more difficult business,” said Deronda. 

“ And will you tell Mirah before I say anything to the children ? ” 
said Mrs Meyrick. But Deronda hesitated, and she went on in a 
tone of persuasive deliberation — ^‘^No, I think not. Let me tell 
Hans and the gii-ls the evening before, and they will be away the 
next morning,” 

“ Yes, that will be best. But do justice to my accoant of Mor- 
decai — or Ezra, as I suppose Mirah wdll -wish to call him: don’t 
assist their imagination by referring to Habakkuk MucklewTatb,” 
said Deronda, smiling, — IVIrs Meyriek herself having used the com- 
parison of the Covenanters, 

Trust me, trust me,” said the little mother. I shall have to 
persuade them so hard to be glad, that I shall convert myself. When. 
I am frightened I find it a good thing to have somebody to be angry 
with for not being brave : it warms the blood.” 
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Deronda might have been more argumentative or persuasive about 
the view to be taken of Mirah’s brother, if he had been less anxioiwly 
preoccupied with the more important task immediately before him, 
which he desired to acquit himself of without wounding the Cohens. 
Mordecai, bv a memorable answer, had made it evident that he would 
be keenly alive to any inadvertence in relation to their feelings. In 
the interval, he had been meeting Mordecai at the Hand a'nd JJanner, 
but now after due reflection he wrote to him saying that he had par- 
ticular reasons for wisliing to see him in his owti home the next even- 
ing, and would beg to sit with him in his workroom for an hour, if the 
C^ens would not reganl it as an intrusion. He would call with the 
understanding that if there were any objection, Mordecai would 
accompany him elsewhere. Deronda hoped in this way to create a 
little expectation that w^ould have a preparatory effect. 

He was received with the usual fnendliness, some additional cos- 
tume in the women and children, and in all the elders a slight air of 
wondering which even in Cohen was not allowed to pqss the bounds 
of silence — the guest’s transactions with Mordecai being a sort of 
mystery which he was rather ju-oud to think lay outside the sphere 
of light which enclosed his own understanding. But when Deronda 
said, “ I suppose Mordecai is at home and expecting me,” Jacob, who 
had profited by the family remarks, went up to his knee and said, 
** What do you want to talk to Mordecai about 1 ” 

" Something that is very inter^ting to him,” said Deronda, pinch- 
ing the lad’s ear, but that you can’t understand.” 

Can you say this ?” said Jacob, immediately giving forth a string 
of his rote-learned Hebrew verses with a wonderful mixture of the 
throaty and the nasal, and nodding his small head at liis hearer, with 
a sense of giving formidable evidence which might rather alter their 
mutual position. 

“ No, really,” said Deronda, keeping grave; “ I can’t say anything 
like it.” 

“ I thought not,” said Jacob, performing a dance of triumph with 
his small scarlet legs, while he took various objects out of the deep 
pockets of his knickerbockers and returned them thither, as a slight 
hint of his resources ; after which running to the door of the work- 
room, he opened it wide, set his back against it, and said, ‘‘ Morde^i, 
here’s the young swell” — a copying of his father’s phrase which 
seemed to mm well fitted to cap the recitation of Hebrew. 

He was c&lled back with liu^es by mother and grandmother, and 
Deronda, entering and closing the door behind him, saw that a bit of 
carpet had been laid down, a chair placed, and the fire and lights 
attended to, in sign of the Cohens’ respect. As Mordecai rose to 
greet him, Deronda was struck with the air of solemn expectation in 
his face, such as would have seemed perfectly natural if his letter 
had declared that some revelation \ras to be made about the lost 
sister. Neither of them spoke, till Deronda, with his usual tender- 
ness of manner, had drawn the vacant chair from the opposite side 
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of the heartli and had seated himself near to Mordecai, who then 
said, in a tone of fervid certainty — 

“ You ai*c come to tell me something that my soul longs for.” 

“ It is true that I have something very weighty to tell you — somc- 
tliing, I trust, that you will rejoice in,” said Deronda, on his guard 
against the probability that Mordecai had been preparing himself 
for something quite different from the fact. 

“ It is all revealed — it is made clear to you,” said Mordecai, more 
eagerly, leaning forward with clasped hands. You are even as my 
brother that sucked the breasts of my mother — the heritage is yours 
— there is no doubt to divide us.” 

“ I have learned nothing new about myself,” said Deronda. The 
<lisappointmcnt was inevitable : it was better not to let the feeling 
be strained longer in a mistaken hope. 

Mordecai sank back in his chair, unable for the moment to care 
what ■was really coming. The ^vhole day his mind had been in a 
state of tensiou» towards one fulfilment. The reaction was sickening, 
and he closed his eyes. 

“Except,” Deronda went (5n gently after a pause, — ^“except that 
T had reiilly some time ago come into another sort of hidden connec- 
tion witli you, besides what you have spoken of as existing in your 
oivn feeling.” 

The eyes were not opened, but there was a fluttering in the lids. 

“ I had made the accpiaintance of one in whom you are interested.” 

Mordecai opened his eyes and fixed them in a quiet gaze on 
Deronda : the former painful check repressed all activity of con- 
jecture. 

“ One ■who is closely related to your departed mother,” Deronda 
went on, wishing to make the disclosure OTadual ; but noticing a 
shrinking movement in Mordecai, he added — “ whom she and you 
held dear above all others.” 

Mordecai, with a sudden start, laid a spasmodic grasp on Deronda’s 
wrist ; there was a gi’cat terror in him. And Deronda divined it. 
A tremor was iierceptible in his clear tones as he said — 

“ What was prayed for has come to pass : Mirah has been delivered 
from evil.” 

Mcidecars giusp relaxed a little, but he was panting with a sort 
of tearless sob. 

Deronda went on : “ Your sister is worthy of the motl^er you hon- 
oured.” 

He waited there, and Mordecai, throwing himself backward in his 
chair, again closed his eyes, uttering hims^ almost inaudibly for 
some minutes in Hebrew, and tlien subsiding into a happy-looking 
silence. Deronda, watching the expression in his uplifted We, could 
have imagined that he was speaking with some beloved object : there 
was a new suffused sweetness, something like that on the faces of 
the beautiful dead. For the first time Deronda thought he dis- 
cerned a family resemblance to Mirah. 
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Presently, when Mordecai was ready to listen, the rest was told. 
But in accounting for Mirah’s flight he made the statements about 
the fathei^B conduct as vague as he could, and threw the emphasis on 
her yearning to come to England as the place where she might find 
her mother. Also he kept back the fact of Mirah's intention to 
xlrown herself, and his own part in rescuing her ; merely describing 
the home she had found with friends of his, whose interest in her 
and efforts for her he had shared. What he dwelt on finally was 
Mirah’s feeling about her mother and brother ; and in relation to 
tliis he tried to give every detail. 

It was in search of them/’ said Deronda, smiling, “ that I turned 
into this house : the name Ezra Cohen was just then the most inter- 
esting name in the world to me. 1 confess I had a fear for a long 
while. Perhaps you will forgive me now for having asked you that 
question about the elder Mrs Cohen’s daughter. I cared very much 
what I should find Mirah’s friends to be. But I had found a brother 
worthy of her when I knew that her Ezra was disguised under the 
name of Mordecai.” 

“ Mordecai is really my name — ^Ezra Mordecai Cohen.” 

Is there any kinship between this family and yours ?” said Deronda. 

“ Only the kinship of Israel. My soul clings to these people, who 
have sheltered me and given me succour out of the affection that 
abides in Jewish hearts, as a sweet odour in things long crushed and 
hidden from the outer air. It is good for me to bear with their 
ignorance and be bound to them in gratitude, that I may keep in 
mind the spiritual poveity of the Jewish million, and not put im- 
patient knowledge in the stead of loving wisdom.” 

Blit you don’t feel bound to continue with them now there is 
a closer tie to draw you ?” said Deronda, not without fear that he 
might find an obstacle to overcome. It seems to me right now — 
is it not 1 — ^that you sliould live with your sister ; and I have pre- 
pared a home to take you to in the neighbomhood of her friends, 
that she may join you there. Pray grant me this wish. It will 
enable me to be with you often in the hours when Mirah is obliged 
to leave you. That is my selfish reason. But the chief reason is, 
that Mirah will desire to watch over you, and that you ought to 
give to her the guardianshm of a brothers presence. You shall have 
books about you. I shall want to Icam of you, and to take [you 
out to see the river and trees. And you wiH have the rest and 
comfort that you will be more and more in need of — ^nay, that I need 
for you. This is the claim I make on you, now that we have found 
each other.” 

Deronda, grasping his own coat-collar rather nervously, spoke in a 
tone of earnest affectionate pleading, such as he might liave used to 
a venerated elder brother. Mordecai’s* eyes were fixed on him with 
a listening contemplation, and he was silent for a little while after 
Deronda had ceased to speak. Then he said, with an almost reproach- 
ful emphasis — 
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And you would have me hold it doubtful whether you were bom 
a Jew! Have we not from the first touched each other with invis- 
ible fibres — ^have we not (pivered together like the leaves from a 
common stem with stirrings from a common root? I know what 
I am outwardly — I am one among the crowd of poor — I am stricken, 
1 am dying. But our souls know each other. They gazed in silence 
as those who have long been parted and meet again, but when they 
found voice they were assured, and all their speech is understand- 
ing. The life of Israel is in your veins.” 

Deronda sat perfectly still, but felt his face tingling. It was 
impossible either to deny or assent. He waited, hoping that Mor-.. 
decai 'would presently give liim a more direct answer. And after a 
pause of meditation he did say firmly — 

“What you wish of me 1 will do. And our mother — ^may the 
blessing of the Eternal be with her in our souls ! — would have 
■wished it too. I will accept what your loving-kindness has pre- 
pared, and Mirah’s home shall be mine.” He paused a moment, and 
then added in a more melancholy tone, “ But I shall grieve to part 
from these parents and the little ones. You must tell them, for 
my heart would fail me.” 

“ I felt that you would want me to tell them. Shall wc go now at 
once ?” said Deronda, much relieved by this unwavering compliance. 

“ Yes ; let us not defer it. It must be done,” said Mordecai, 
rising with the air of a man who has to perfonn a painful duty. 
Then came, as an afterthought, “ But do not dwell on my sister more 
than is needful.” 

When they entered the parlour he said to the alert Jacob, “Ask 
your father to come, and tell Sarah to mind the shop. My friend 
lias something to say,” he continued, turning to the elder Mrs 
Cohen. It seemed part of Mordecai’s eccentricity that he should call 
this gentleman his Mend ; and the two women tried to show their 
better manners by warm politeness in begging Deronda to scat 
himself in the best place. 

Wlien Cohen entered wdth a pen behind his ear, he rubbed his 
hands and said with loud satisfaction, “ Well, sir I Tin glad you’re 
doing us the honour to join our family party again. Wc are pretty 
comfortable, I think.” 

He looked round with shiny gladness. And when all "were seated 
on the hearth the scene was worth peeping in upon : on one side 
Baby under her scarlet quilt in the comer being rocked by the young 
motner, and Adelaide Bebekah seated on the grandmother^s knee ; on 
the other, Jacob between his father’s legs ; while the two markedly 
different figures of Deronda and Mordccai were in the middle — Mor- 
decai a littie backward in the shade, anxious to conceal his agitated 
susceptibility to what was going on around him. The chief light 
came Mm the fire, which brought out the rich colour on a depth of 
shadow, and seemed to turn into speech the dork gems of eyes that 
looked at each other kindly. 
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" I have just been telling Mordecai of an event that mahes a great 
change in ms life,” Deronda began, “but I hope you will agree with 
me that it is a jo^ul one. Since he thinks of you as his best friends, 
he wishes me to tell you for liini at once.” 

“ Relations with money, sir ? ” burst in Cohen, feeling a power of 
divination which it was a pity to nullify by waiting for the fact. 

“ No ; not exactly,” said Deronda, smiling. “ But a very precious 
relation wishes to be reunited to Imn — a very good and lovely young 
sister, who will care for his comfort in every way.” 

“ Married, sir ? ” 

“ No, not married.” 

“ But with a maintenance 1 ” 

“ With talents which will secure her a maintenance. A home is 
already provided for Mordecai.” 

There was silence for a moment or two before the grandmother 
said in a wailing tone — 

“ Well, well ! and so you’re going away from us, IVl^rdecai.” 

“ And where there’s no children as there is here,” said the mother, 
catching the wail. 

“No Jacob, and no Adelaide, and no Eugenie !” wailed the grand- 
mother again. 

“ Ay, ay, Jacob’s learning ’ill all weai* out of him. He must go 
to school. It’ll be hard times for Jacob,” said Cohen, in a tone of 
decision. 

In the wide-open cars of Jacob his father’s wokIs sounded like a 
doom, giving an awful finish to the dirge-like effect of the whole 
announcement. His face had been gathering a wondering incredu- 
lous sorrow at the notion of Mordecai’s going away : he was unable 
to imagine the change as anything lasting ; but at the mention of 
“hard times for Jacob ” there was no further suspense of feeling, and 
he broke forth in loud lamentation. Adelaide Bebekah always cried 
when her brother cried, and now began to howl with astonishing 
suddenness, whereupon baby awaking contributed angry screams, 
and required to be taken out of the cradle, A great deal of hushing 
was necessary, and Mordecai, feeling the cries pierce him, put out his 
arms to Jacob, who in the midst of his tears and sobs was turning 
his head right and left for general observation. His father, who had 
been saying, “Never mind, old man; you shall go to the riders,” 
now released him, and he went to Moraecai, who clasped him, and 
laid liis cheek on the little black head without speaking. But 
Cohen, sensible that the master of the family must make some 
apology for all this weakness, and that the occasion called for a 
speech, addressed Deronda with some elevation of pitch, squaring 
his elbows and resting a hand on each knee : — 

“ It’s not as we’re the people to grudge anybody’s good luck, sir, 
or the portion of their cup being made fullef, as I may say. ^ Fm not 
an envious man, and if anybody offered to set up Mordecai in a shop 
of my Isort two doors lower down, I shouldn’t make wry faces about 
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it Fm not one of them that had need have a poor opinion of them- 
selves, and be frightened at anybody else getting a chance. If Fm 
offal, let a wise man come and tell me, for I’ve never heard it yet. 
And in point of business, I’m not a class of goods to be in danger. 

If anybody takes to rolling me, I can pack myself up like a cater- 
pillar, and find my feet when I’m let alone. And though, as I may 
say, you’re taking some of our good works from us, wmch is a pro- 
perty bearing interest, Fm not saying but we can afford that, though 
my mother aud my wife had the good will to wish and do for Mor- 
decai to the last ; and a Jew must not be like a servant who works 
for rcw’ard — though I see nothing against a reward if I can get it. 
Aud as to the extra outlay in schooling, I’m neither poor nor greedy 
— I wouldn’t hang myself for sixpence, nor half a crown neither. - 
But the truth of it is, the women and children are fond of Mordecai. 
You may partly see liovv it is, sir, hy your own sense. A man is 
bound to thank God, as we do every Sabbath, that he was not made 
a woman; but a woman has to thank God that He has made her 
according to His will. And we all know what He has made her — 
a child-bearing, tender-hearted thing is the woman of our people. 
Her children nre mostly stout, as I think you’ll say Addy’s are, and 
she’s not mushy, but her heart is tender. So you must excuse present 
company, sir, for not being glad all at once. And as to this young 
lady — for by what you say ‘ young lady ’ is the proper term ” — Cohen 
here threw some additional emphasis into his look and tone — we 
shall all be glad for Mordecai’s sake by-and-by, when we cast up our 
accounts and see where we are.” 

Before Deronda could summon any answer to this oddly mixed 
s])eech, Mordecai exclaimed — 

** Friends, friends ! For food and raiment and shelter I would not 
have sought better than you have given me. You have sweetened \ 
the morsel with love ; and what I thought of as a joy that would be 
left to me even in the last months of my waning strength W'as to go 
on teaching the lad. But now I am as one who had clad himself 
beforehand in his shroud, and used himself to making the grave his 
bed, and the divine command came, ‘ Arise, and go forth ; the night 
is not yet come.’ For no light matter would I have turned away 
li-om your kindness to take another’s. But it has been taught us, as 
you know, that the reward of one duty u the^moer to fulfil another — 
so said Ben Azai. You have made your duty to one of the poor 
among your hretliren a joy to you and me ; and your reward shall be 
that you will not rest vrithout the joy of like deeds in the time to 
come. And may not Jacob come and visit me ? ” 

Mordecai had turned with this question to Deronda, who said — 

“ Surely that can be managed. It is no further than Brompton.” 

Jacob, who had been gradually calmed by the need to hear wW 
was going forward, heg^.npw to jee some jiaylight.on the future, 
the word “visit” having the lively cKarm of cakes and general 
relaxation at his grandfather's, the dealer in knives. He danced 
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away from Mordecai, and took up a station of suiwey in the middle 
of the hearth with his hands in his knickerbockers. 

“ Well/* said the.grandmother, with a sigh of resignation, “ I hope 
there’ll be nothing in the way of your getting Jcoiier meat, Mordecai. 
For you’ll have to trust to those you live with.” 

" That’s all right, that’s all right, you may be sure, mother,” said 
Cohen, as if anxious to cut off inquiry on matters in which he was 
uncertain of the guest’s position. “ So, sir,” he added, turning with 
a look of amused enlightenment to Deronda, “it was better than 
learning you had to talk to Mordecai about ! I wondered to myself 
at the time. I thought somehow there was a something.” 

“Mordecai will perhaps explain to you how it was that I was 
seeking him,” said Deronda, feeling that he had better go, and rising 
as he spoke. 

It was agreed that he should come again and the final move be 
made on the next day but one ; but when he was going Mordecai 
begged to walk with him to the end of the street, and-wrapped him- 
self in coat and comforter. It was a March evening, and Deronda 
did not mean to let him go far, but lie understood the wish to be 
outside the house with him in communicative silence, after the 
exciting speech that had been tilling tlie last hour. No word was 
spoken until Deronda had proposed parting, when he said — 

“ Mirah would wish to thaiiK the Cohens for their goodness. You 
would wish her to do so — to come and see them, would you not 1 ” 
Mordecai did not answer immediately, but at length said — 

“ I cannot tell. I fear not. There is a family sorrow, and the 
sight of my sister might be to them as the fresh bleeding of wounds. 
There is a daughter and sister who mil never be restored as Mirah 
is. But who knows the pathways? We are aU of us denying or 
fulhUing prayers — and men in their careless deeds walk amidst 
invisible outstretched arms and pleadings made in vain. In my 
ears I have the prayers of generations past and to come. My life 
is as nothing to me but the beginning of fulfilment. And yet J am 
only another prayer — which you will fulfil.” 

Deronda pressed his hand, and they parted. 


CHAPTEE XLVII. 

And you must love hira ere to you 
lie will seem worthy of your love.” 

— WOEDSWORTH. 

One might be tempted to envy Deronda providing new clothes for 
Mordecai, and pleasing himself as if he were sketching a picture in 
imagining the effect of the fine grey flannel shirts and a dressing- 
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^own very much like a Franciscan’s brown frock, with Mordecai’s 
head and neck above them. Half his pleasure was the sense of 
seeing Mirah’s brother throiigh her eyes, and securing her fervid 
joy from any perturbing impression. And yet, after he had made 
all things ready, he was visited with a doubt whether he were not 
mistaking her, and putting the lower effect for the higher: was she 
not just as capable as he himself liad been of feeling the impressive 
distinction in her brother all the more for tliat aspect of poverty 
which was among the inemorials of his past ? But there were the 
Meyricks to be propitiated towards this too Judaic brother; and 
Deronda detected liimself piqued into getting out of sight every- 
thing that might feed the ready repugnance in minds unblessed with 
that “ precious seeing,” that bathin^j of all objects in a solemnity as 
of sunset-glow, which is begotten ot a loving reverential emotion. 

And his inclination would have been the more confiiined if he 
had heard the dialogue round Mrs Meyrick’s fire late in the evening, 
after Mirah had gone to lier room. Hans, settled now in his Chelsea 
rooms, had stayed late, and Mrs Moyiick, poking the fire into a blaze, 
said — 

“ Now. Kate, put out your candle, and all come round the fire 
cosily. Hans, deal*, do leave olf laughing at those poems for the 
ninety -ninth time, and come too. I have something wonderful to 
tell you.” 

‘‘ As if I didn’t know that, ma, I have seen it in the comer of your 
eye ever so long, and in your pretence of errands,” said Kate, while 
the girls came to jmt their feet on the fonder, and Hans, pushing his 
chair near them, sat astride it, resting his fists and chin on the back. 

“ AVell, then, if you are so wise, perhaps you know that Mirah’s 
brother is found ! ” saitl ^Irs Meyrick, in her clearest accents. 

“ Oh, confound it ! ” said Haiis, in the same moment. 

Hans, that is wicked,” said Mab. " Suppose we had lost you.” 

" I can not help being rather sorry,” said Kate. “ And her mother ? 
— where is she 1 ” 

" Her mother is dead.” 

" I hope tiie brother is not a batl man,” said Amy. 

“ Nor a fellow all smiles and jewellery — a Crystal Palace Assyrian 
'with a hat on,” said Hans, in the worst humour. 

“Were there ever such unfeeling children T’ said Mrs Meyrick, a 
little strengthened hy the need for opposition. " You don’t think 
the least bit of Mirah’s joy in the matter.” * 

"You know, ma, Mirah hardly remembers her brotlier,” said 
Kate. 

“People who are lost for twelve years should never come back 
again,” said Hans. “ They are always in the y,'a.y” 

“ Hans ! ” said Mrs Meyrick, reproachfully. "If you had lost me 
for twenty years, I should have thought ^ 

" I said twelve years,” ILans broke in. " Anywhere about twelve 
years is the time at which lost relation^ sliould keep out of the 'way.” 
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“Well, but it’s nice finding people — there is something to tell/’ 
said Mab, clasping her knees. “Did Prince Canxaralzaman find 
him?” 

Then Mrs Meyrick, in her neat naiTative way, told all she knew 
without interruption, “ Mr Deronda has the highest admiration for 
him,” she ended — seems quite to look up to him. And he says 
Mirah is just the sister to understand this brother.” 

“ Deronda is getting j^erfectly preposterous about those Jews,” 
said Hans with disgust, rising and setting his chair away with a 
bang. “ He wants to do everything he can to encourage Mirah in 
her prejudices.” 

“ Oh, for shame, Hans ! — ^to speak in that way of Mr Deronda,” 
said Mab. And Mrs Meyrick’s face showed something like an under- 
current of expression, not allowed to get to the surface. 

“ And now we shall never be all together,” Hans went on, walking 
about with his hands thrust into the pockets of his brown velveteen 
coat, “but we must have this prophet Elijah to tea with us, and 
Mii'ah will think of nothing but sitting on the ruins of Jerusalem. 
She will be foiled as an artist — ^mind that— she will get as narrow 
as a nun. Everything will be spoiled — our home and everything. 
I shall take to drinking.” 

“ Oh, really, Hans,” said Kate, impatiently, “ I do think men are 
the most contemptible animals in all creation. Eveiy one of them 
must have everything to his mind, else he is unbearable.” 

Oh, oh, oh, it’s very dreadful ! ” cried Mab. “ I feel as if ancient 
Nineveh were come again.” 

“ I should like to know what is the good of having gone to the 
'jiiniversity and knowing ever3rtliing, if you are so childish, Hans,” 
said Amy. “You ought to 2>ut up with a man that Providence 
sends you to be kind to, TVe shall nave to put up with him.” 

“ I hope you will all of you like the new Lamentations of Jeremiah 
— * to be continued in Dur next ’ — ^that’s all,” said Hans, seizing his 
wide-awake. “ It’s no use being one thing more than another if one 
has to endure the company of those men with a fixed idea — staring 
blankly at you, and requiring all your remarks to be small footnotes 

( to their text. If you’re to be under a petrifying well, you’d better 
bo an old boot. I don’t feel myself an old boot.” Then abruptly, 
“ Good-night, little mother,” bending to kiss her brow in a hasty, 
deaerate manner, and condescendingly, on his W'ay to the door, 
“Good-night, girls.” 

“ Suppose Mirah knew how you are behaving,” said Kate. But 
her answer was a slam of the door. “ 1 sJwuId like to see Mirah when 
Mr Deronda tells her,” she went on, to her mother. “ I know she 
will look so beautiful.” 

But Deronda on second thoughts had written a letter which Mrs 
Meyrick received the next morning, begging her to make the revela- 
tion instead of waiting for him, not giving the real reason — ^that he 
shrank from going again through a narrative in ivhich he seemed 
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to be makiii" himself important, and giving himself a character of 
general beneficence’— but saying that he wished to remain with Mor- 
decai while Mrs Meyrick would bring Mirah on what was to be 
understood as a visit, so that there might be a little interval before 
that change of jibode which he expected that Mirah herself would 
in’opose. 

Deronda secretly felt some wondering anxiety how far Mordecai, 
after ycai-s of solitary preoccupation with ideas likely to have become 
the more exclusive from continual diminution of bodily strengtli, 
would allow him to feel a tender interest in his sister over and above 
the rendering of pious duties. His feeling for Uie Cohens, and espe- 
cially for little Jacob, showed a persistent activity of affection ; but 
those objects had entered into his daily life for years ; and Deronda 
felt it noticeable tliat Mordecai asked no new questions about Mirah, 
maintaining, indeed, an unusual silence on all subjects, and appear- 
ing simply to submit to the ciianges that were coming over hia per- 
sonal life. He donned his new' clothes obediently, but said aiter- 
w'ards to Deronda, with a 'faint smile, “ I must keep my old garments 
by me for a remembrance.” And when they were seated awaiting 
]\lirali, lie uttered no woid, keeping Ids eyelids closed, but 3'et show^- 
ing restless feeling in his face and hands. In fact, Mordecai was 
undergoing that peculiar nervous perturbation only knowm to those 
■whose minds, long and habitually moving with strong impetus in one 
current, arc suddenly compelled into a new or reopened channel. 
■Susceptible people whose strength has been long absoroed by a domi- 
nant liias dread an interview that imperiously revives the past, as 
they "would dread a threatening illness. Joy may be there, but joy, 
too, is terrible. 

Deronda felt the infection of excitement, and "when he heard the 
ring at the door, he went out not knowing exactly W'hy, that he might 
see and greet Mirah beforehand. He was startled to find that she 
had on the hat and cloak in w’hich he had first seen her — the memor- 
able cloak that had once been wetted for a winding-slieet. She had 
come down-stairs equipped in this way, and when Sirs Meyrick said, 
ill a tone of question, “You like to go in that dress, dear she an- 
swered, My brother is poor, and I w’ont to look as much like him 
tis I can, else he may feel distant from me ” — ^imagining that she 
should meet him in the workman’s dress. Deronda could not make 
any remaxk, but felt secretly ratber ashamed of his own fastidious 
arrangements. They shook hands silently, for Mirah looked pale 
and awed. 

When Deronda opened the door for her, Mordecai had risen, and 
had his eyes turned towards it W'ith an eager gaze. Alirah took only 
two or three steps, and then stood stilL They looked at each other, 
motionless. It was less their own presence that they felt than an- 
other’s ; they wrere meeting first in rnmnories, compared "with which 
touch was no union. Mirah was the first to break tlie silence, stand- 
ing where she was. 
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“ Ezra,” slio said, in exactly tlie same tone as wlien she was teDiug^ 
of her mother’s call to him. 

Mordecai with a sudden movement advanced and laid liis hands on 
, her shoulders. He was the head taller, and looked down at her ten- 
derly while he said, “ That was our mother’s voice. You rciuember 
her calling me ? ” 

Yes, and how you answered her — ^ Mother ! ’ — and I knew you 
loved her.” Mirah threw her arms round her brother’s neck, clasped 
her little hands behind it, and drew down his face, kissing it with 
cliildlike lavishness. Her hat fell backward on the ground and dis- 
closed all her curls. 

All, the dear head, the dear head ! said JMtirdecai, in a low lov- 
ing tone, laying his thin liand gently on the curls. 

“ You arc veiy ill, Ezra,” said Alirah, sadly looking at him with 
more observation. 

‘‘ Yes, dear child, I shall not be long with you in the body,” was 
the gmiet answer. 

“ Oh, I will love you and \vc "will talk to each other,” said Mirah, 
with a swiiet outpouring of her words, as spontaneous as bird-iio1.es. 

I will tell you everything, and you wiQ teach me : — you will teach 
me to he a good Jewess — what she would have liked me to be. I 
shall always he with you when I am not working. For T work now. 
I shall get money to keep us. Oh, I have had such good friends.” 

Mirah until now had (j[uite forgotten that any one ivas by, hut 
liero she turned with the prettiest attitude, keeping one hand on her 
brother’s arm while she looked at Mrs Meyrick and Deroiula. The 
little motlier’s happy emotion in witnessing this meeting of brother 
and sister Lad already won her to Mordecai, who seemed to her really 
to have more dignity and refinement than she had felt obliged to be- 
lieve in from Derondu’s account. 

“ See this dear lady ! ” said Mirtih. I was a stranger, a poor 
wanderer, and she believed in me, and has treated me as a daughter. 
Please give my brother your hand,” she added, beseechingly, taking 
Mrs Meyrick’s hand and putting it in Mordecai’s, then pressing them 
both with her own and lifting them to her lips. 

« The Eternal Goodness has been with you,” said Mordecai. You 

have helped to fulfil our mothers prayer.” 

“ I thmk w’e will go now, shall we I — and return later,” said De- 
ronda, laying a gentle pressure on Mrs Meyrick’s arm, and she. imme- 
diately complied. He was afraid of any reference to the facts about 
himself which he had kept back from Slordecai, and he felt no un- 
easiness now’ in the thought of the brother and sister being alone 
together. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 

’Tis a hard and ill-paid task to order all things beforehand b>’ the rule of our own 
security, as is well hinted by Machiavelli concerning Cassar Bor^a, who, saith he, had 
thought of all that might occur on his father^s death, and had provided against every 
evil chance save only one : it had never come into his mind that when his father died, 
his own death would quickly follow. • 

Grandcourt’s importance as a subject of tliis realm was of the 
grandly passive kind which consists in the inheritance of land. 
Political and social movements touched him only through the wire 
of his rental, and his most careful biographer neea not have read up 
on Schleswig-Holstein, the policy of Bismarck, trade-unions, house- 
hold suffrage, or even the last commercial panic. He glanced over 
the best newspaper columns on these topics, and his views on them 
can hardly be said to have wanted breadth, since he embraced all 
Germans, alt commercial men, and all voters liable to use the wrong 
kind of soap, under the general epithet of “ brutes;” but be took no 
action on these much agitated questions beyond looking from iiiider 
his eyelids at any man who mentioned them, and retaining a silence 
■which served to shake the opinions of timid thinkers. 

But Grandcourt within his own sphere of interest showed some of 
the qualities which have entered into triumphal diplomacy of the 
widest continental sort. 

No movement of Gwendolen in relation to Deronda escaped him. 
He would have denied that he was jealous ; because jealousy would 
have implied some doubt of liis own power to hinder what he had 
determined against. That his wife should have more inclination to 
.'mother man’s society than to his own would not pain him : what 
lie required was that she should be as fully aware as she would have 
been of a locked liand-cuff, that her inclination was helpless to decide 
anything in contradiction with his resolve. However much of vacil- 
lating "wmim tliere might have been in bis entrance on matrimony, 
there was no vacillating in his interpretation of the bond. He had 
not repented of his marriage ; it had really brought more of aim into 
his life, new objects to exert liis will upon ; and he had not repented 
of his choice. His taste was fastidious, and Gwendolen satistied it : 
he would not have liked a wife who had not received some elevation 
of rank from him ; nor one who did not command adndration by her 
mien and beauty ; nor one whose nails were not of the right shape ; 
nor one the lobe of whose ear was at all too laige and red; nor one 
who, even if her nails and ears were right, was at the same time 
^ a ninny, unable to make spirited answers. These requirements may 
not Stlem too exacting to refined contemporaries whose own ability 
to fall in love has been held in suspense for lack of indispensable 
details ; but fewer perhaps may follow him in his contentment that 
his wife should be m a temper which would dispose her to fly out if 
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she dared, and that she should have been urged into marrying hini by 
other feelings than xDassionate attachment. Still, for those who prefer 
command to love, one does not see why the habit of mind snould 
change precisely at the point of matrimony. 

Grandcouit did not feel that he had chosen the wrong wife ; and 
having taken on himself the part of husband, he was not going in any 
way to be fooled, or allow hiiiiseU to be scien in a light that could be 
regarded as pitiable. This was his state of mind — not jealousy ; still, 
his behaviour in some respects was as like jealousy as yellow is to 
yellow, which colour we know may be the effect of very different 
causes. 

He had come up4:o town earlier than usual because he wished to be 
on the spot for legal consultation as to the arrangements of his will, 
the transference of mortgages, and that transaction with his uncle 
about the succession to Diplow, which the bait of ready money, 
adroitly dangled without importunity, had finally won him to agree 
upon. But another acceptable accompaniment of his l»eing in town 
was the presentation of himself with the beautiful bride whom he had 
chosen to marry in spite of what other x)eople might have expected of 
him. It is true that Grandcourt went about with the sense that he 
did not care a languid curse for any one’s admiration; but this state 
of not-caring, just as much as desire, required its related object — 
namely, a world of admiring or envying spectators : for if you are 
N fond of looking stonily at smiling persons, the persons must be there 
and they must smile— a rudimentary truth which is surely forgotten 
by those who complain of mankind as generally contemptible, since 
any other aspect of the race must disappoint the voracity of their 
contemjjt. Grandcourt, in town for the first time with his wife, had 
his non-coring abstinence from curses enlarged and diversified by 
splendid receptions, by conspicuous rides and drives, by presentations 
of himself with her on all distinguished occasions. Ho wished her to 
be sought after ; he liked that “ fellows ” should be eager to talk with 
her and escort her within his observation; there was even a kind of 
lofty coquetry on her part that he would not have objected to. But 
what he did not like were her ways in relation to Deronda. 

After the musical pai*ty at Lady Mallinger’s, when Grandcourt had 
observed the dialogue on the settee as keenly as Hans had done, it 
was characteristic of him that he named Deronda for invitation along 
with the Mallingers, tenaciouslv avoiding the possible suggestion to 
imybody concerned that Deronda’s presence or absence could be of 
the least importance to him ; and he made no direct observation to 
Gwendolen on her be^viour that evening, lest the expression of his 
disgust should be a little too strong to satisfy his own pride. But 
a few days afterwards he remarked, without being careful of the 
d prepos — 

** Nothing makes a woman more of a gawky than looking out after 
people and showing temprs in public. A woman ought to have fine 
manners. Else iPi^ntoIerable to appear wdth her.” 
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Gwendolen made the expected application, and was not without 
alarm *at the notion of being a gawky. For she, too, with her melan- 
choly distaste for things', preferreil that her distaste should include 
admirers. But the sense of overhanging rebuke only intensified 
the strain of expectation towards any meeting with Deronda. The 
novelty and excitement of her town life w’as like the hurr}’ and 
constant change of foreign travel : whatever might be the inward 
despondency, there was a programme to be fulfilled, not without grat- 
ification to many-sided self. But, as always happens with a deep 
interest, tlie comparatively rare occasions on wliich sjie could exchange 
any words with Deronda had a diffusive effect in her consciousness, 
inagnifying their communication with each other, and tlierefoi'e 
enlarging the place she imagined it to have in his mind. How. 
could Deronda lielp this ? He certainly did not avoid her ; rather 
he wished to convince her by every delicate indirect means that her 
confidence in him had not been indiscreet, since it had not lowered 
his respect. lijoreover, he liked being near her — ^liow could it be 
otherwise ? She was something more than a problem ; she was a 
lovely woman, for the tuni of whose mind ana fate he had a care 
which, however futile it might be, kept soliciting him as a respoiisi- 
bility, perhaps all the more that, when he dared to think of his own 
future, he saw it lying far away from this splendid sad-hearted 
creature, who, because he had once been impelled to arrest Jier 
attention momentarily, as he might have seized her arm with warn- 
ing to hinder her from stepjjing wliei*e there was danger, had turned 
to him with a l)e.seeching persistent need. 

One instance in which Grandcourt stimulated a feeling in Gwen- 
dolen that lie would have liked to suppress without seeming to care 
about it, had relation to Mirah. Gwendolen’s inclination lingered 
over tlie project of the singing lessons as a sort of obedience to 
Deronda’s advice, but day fmlowed day with that want of perceived 
leisure which belongs to lives where there is no work to mark off 
intervals ; and the continual liability to Grandcourt’ s presence and 
surveillance seemed to flatten every effort to the level of the bore- 
dom which his manner expressed : his negative mind was as diffusive . 
as fog, clinging to all objects, and spoiling all contact. 

But one morning when they were breakfasting, Gwendolen, in a 
recurrent fit of determination to exercise her old spirit, said, dallying 
prettily over her prawns without eating them — 

“ I think of making myself accompBahed while we ai% in town, 
and having sinMg lessons.” 

“Whyr* saitt Grandcourt, languidly. 

“Why?” echoed Gwendolen, playing at sauciness; "because 1 
can’t eat pAt4 de fou gras to make me sleepy, and I can’t smoke, and 
1 can’t go to the duo to make me like to come awa^r again — 1 want 
a variety of ennui. What would be the most convenient time, when 
yoi^^ busy with your lawyers and people, for me to have lessons 
&o^B^ little Jewess, whose singing Is getting all the rage 
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‘‘ Whenever you like,” said Grandcourt, pushing away his plate, 
and leaning back in hin chair while he looked at her with his most 
lizard-like expression, and played with the ears of the tiny fli)aniel on 
his lap (Gwendolen had taken a dislike to the dogs because they 
fawned on him). 

Then he said, languidly, " I don’t see why a lady should sing. 
Amateurs make fools of themselves. A lady can’t risk herself in that 
way in company. And one doesn’t want to hear wpialling in private.” 

1 like frankness : that seems to me a husband’s great charm,” 
said Gwendolen, with her little upward movement of her chin, as 
she turned her eyes away from his, and lifting a juawn before her, 
looked at the boiled ingenuousness of its eyes as preferable to the 
lizard’s. “But,” she added, having devoured her mortification, “I 
suppose you don’t object to Miss La]udoth’s singing at our party 
on the 4th 1 I thought of engaging lier. Lady Brackenshaw had 
her, you know ; and the Raymonds, who are very 2 )ai‘ticuhir about 
their music. And Mr Beronda, who is a musiciaii himself, and a 
first-rate judge, says that there is no singing in such good taste as 
hers for a drawing-room. I think hih opinion is an authority.” 

She meant to sling a small stone at her husband in that way. 

“ It’s very indecent of Deronda to go about praising that gill,” 
said Grandcourt, in a tone of indiffiTenci*. 

“Indecent !” exclaimed Gwendolen, reddening and looking at him 
again, overcome by startled wonder, and unable to reflect on the 
jirobable falsity of the phrase — “to go about praising.” 

“ Yes ; and especially when she is patronised by Lady Mdllinger. 
He ought to hold his tongue about her. Men can see what is his 
relation to her.” 

“ Men who judge of others by thembelves,” said Gwendolen, turn- 
ing white after her redness, and immediately smitten with a dread 
of her own words. 

“Of com>e. Ami a woman should take their judgment — else she 
is likely to run her head into the wrong jilace,” said Grandcourt, con- 
scious of using pincers on that 'white creature. “ I suppose you take 
Deronda for a saint.” 

“ Oh dear no !” said Gwendolen, summoning desperately her al- 
most miraculous power of self-control, and speaking in a high hard 
tone, “Only a little less of a monster.” 

She rose, pushed her choir away without hurry, and -walked out 
of the room with something like the care of a man ■^dio is afraid of 
sho-wing that he has taken more wine than usual. She turned the 
keys inside her dressing-room doors, and sat down for some time 
looking os pale and quiet as when she was leaving the breakfast- 
room. Even in the moments after reading the poisonous letter she 
had hardly had more cruel sensations than now ; for emotion was at 
the acute point, where it is not distfng^hable from sensation. 
Deronda unlike what she had believed him to be, was an iim^ 
which affected her as a hideous apparition would have done, quite 
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apart from the way in which it was produced. It had taken hold 
of her as pain before she could consider whether it were fiction or 
truth ; and further to hinder her power of resistance came the sudden 
perception, how very slight were the grounds of her faith in Deronda 
— how little she knew of his life — how childish she had been in her 
confidence. His rebukes and his severily to her began to seem odious, 
along with all the poetry and lofty doctrine in the world, whatever 
it might be; and the grave beauty of his face seemed the most un- 
pleasant mask that the common habits of men could put on. 

All this went on in her with tlie rapidity of a sick dream ; and her 
start into resistance was very much like a waking. Suddenly from 
out the grey sombre morning there came a stream of sunshine, wap- 
ping lier in warmth and light where she sat in stonj;^Btillness. She 
moved gently and looked round her — there was a world outside this 
bad dream, and the dream proved nothing ; she rose, stretching her 
arms upward and clasping her hands with her habitual attitude when 
she was seeking relief from oppressive feeling, and wallced about the 
room in this fiood of sunbeanis. 

“ It is not true ! What does it matter whether he believes it or 
not ? ” This was what she repealed to herself — ^but this was not her 
faith come bacjk again ; it was only the desperate cry of faith, finding 
suffccation intolerable. And how could she go on through the day 
in this state ? With one of her impetuous alternations, her imagin- 
ation flew to wild actions, by which she "svould convince lierself of 
wliat she wished : she would go to Lady Mallinger and question her 
about Mirali ; she would write to Deronda and upbraid him with 
making the world all false and wicked and hopeless to her — to him 
she dared pour out all the bitter indignation of her heart. No ; she 
would go to Mirah. This last form taken by her need was more 
definitely practicable, and quickly became imperious. No matter 
what came of it. Slie had tlie pretext of asking Mirah to sing at her 

Q on the 4tli. What was she goiii" to say besides ? How satisfy 
If? She did not foresee — she coiud not w^ait to foresee. If that 
idea which was maddening her had been a living thing, she would 
have W’anted to throttle it without waiting to foresee what would 
come of the act. Sh^Trang her bell and asked if Mr Grandcourt were 
gone out : finding that he w'ns, she ordered the candage, and began to 
tlress for the drive ; then she went down, and w'alked about the large 
drawing-room like an imprisoned dumb creature, not recognising 
herself in the glass panels, not noting any object arounif her in the 
painted gilded prison. Her husband would probably find out where 
she had been, and punish her in some way or other — no matter — she 
could neither desire nor fear anything just now but the assurance 
that she had not been deluding herself in her trust. 

She was provided with Mirah’s address. Soon she was on the 
w^ay with all the fine e<juipage necessary to carry about her poor 
uneasy heart, depending in its palpitations on some answer or other 
to questioning wdiicli she did not know how she should put. She 
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was as heedless of what happened before she found that Miss Lapi- 
doth was at home, as one is of lobbies and passages on the way to a 
court of justice — ^heedless of everything till she was in a room where 
there were folding-doors, and she heai*d Deronda’s voice behind it. 
Doubtless the identification was helped by forecast, but she was as 
certain of it as if she had seen him. She was frightened at her own 
agitation, and began to unbutton her gloves that she might button 
them again, and bite her lips over the pretended difficulty, while thii 
door ojxjned, and Mirah presented herself ■with perfect quietude and 
a sweet smile of recognition. There was relief in the sight of her 
face, and Gwendolen was able to smile in return, while she put out 
her hand in silence ; and as she seated herself, all the while hearing 
the voice, she felt some reflux of energy in the confused sense that 
the truth could not be anything that she dreaded. Mirah drew her 
chair very near, as if she felt that the sound of the conversation 
should be subdued, and looked at her visitor with placid expectation, 
wliile Gwendolen began in a low tone, wuth something that seemed 
like bashfulness — 

** Perhaps you -wonder to see me — perhaps I ought to have written 
— ^Init I wished to make a pai-ticular request.*' 

“I am glad to see you instead of having a letter," said Mirah, 
wondering at the changed expression and manner of the “ Vand>*k(i 
duchess,” as Hans had taught her to call Gwendolen. The ricli 
colour and the calnmess of her own face were in strong contrast with 
the pale agitated beauty imder the plume<l hat. 

I thought,” Gwendolen -W'ent on — at least, I hoped you would 
not object to sing at our house on the 4th — ^in the evening — at a 
party like Lady Brackenshaw’s. I should be so much obliged.” 

“I shall be very haj^py to sing for you. At half-past nine or 
ten ? *' said Mirah, -while Gwendolen seemed to get more instead of 
less embarrassed. 

“ At half-past nine, jilease,” she answered ; then paused, and felt 
that she had nothing more to say. She coidd not go. It was im- 
possible to rise and say good-bye. Deronda's voice w'as in her ears. 
She must say it — she could contrive no other sentence — 

** Mr Deronda is in the next room.” 

Yes,” said Mirah, in her former tone. " He is reading Hebrew 
with my brother.” 

‘‘You have a brother ? ” said Gwendolen, who had heaid tliis from 
Lady MaUInger, but had not minded it then. 

‘‘Yes, a dear brother who is ill — consumptive, and Mr Deronda is 
the best of friends to him, as he has been to me,” said Mirah, with 
the impulse that will not let us pass the mention of a pnecious person 
indifferently. 

“ Tell me,” said Gwendolen, putting her hand on Miroh's, and 
^eahing hardly above a whisper — ^“tell me — tell me the truth. 
You are sure he is quite good. You know no evil of him. Any 
evil that people say of him is false.” 
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Could the proud-spirited woman have behaved more like a child ? 
But the strange words penetrated Mirah with nothing but a scii^e of 
solemnity and indignation. With a sudden light in ner eyes and a 
tremor in her voice, she said — 

Who are the people that say evil of him ? I would not believe 
any evil of him, if an angel came to tell it me. He found me wlieu 
I was so miserable — I was going to drown myself — I looked so poor 
and forsaken — ^you ivould have thought I was a beggar by the -way- 
side. And he treated me as if 1 had been a king^ daughter. He 
took me to the best of women. He found my brother for me. And 
he honours my brother — though lie too was poor-— oh, almost as poor 
as he could be. And my brother honours him. That is no light 
thing to say ” — here Miiah’s tone changed to one of jiroud emphasis, 
and she shook her head backward— “for my brotlfer is very leaniecl 
and great-minded. And Mr Deronda says there are few men equal 
to him.” Some Jewish defiance had flamed into her indignant grati- 
tude, and her anger could not help including Gwendolen, since she 
seemed to have doubted Berouda's goodness. 

But Gwendolen was like one parched with thirst, drinking the 
fresh water that spreads through the frame as a sufficient bliss. She 
did not notice that IMirali was angry with her ; she was not distinctly 
conscious of anything but of the penetrating sense that Deronda and 
his life were no more like her husbund^s conception than the morning 
in the horizon was like the morning mixed with street gas: even 
Mirah’s words seemed to melt into the indefinitencss of her relief. 
She could hardly lia-s e repeated them, or said how her whole state of 
feeling was changed. She pressed Mirah^s hand, and said, “ Thank 
you, thank you,” in a hurried wdiisper — ^Iheii rose, and added, with 
only a hazy consciousness, “ I must go, I shall see you — on the 4tli 
— I am so much obliged ” — bowing herself out automatically ; while 
Mirah, ojiGning the door for her, W’ondered at what seemed a sudden 
retreat into dull loftiness. 

Gwendolen, indeed, liad no feeling to spare in any effusiveness 
towards the creature who had brought her relief. The passionate 
need of contradiction to Graiidcourt’s estimate of Beronaa, a need 
■which had blunted her sensibility to everything else, w^as no sooner 
satisfied than she wanted to be gone : she b('gan to be aware that she 
-was out of place, and to dread Beronda's seeing her. And once in 
the carriage again, she had the vision of what awaited her at home. 
^Vhen she drew up before the door in Grosvenor Square, hbr husband 
W'as arrmng with a cigar between his fingers. He threw it aw’ay 
and handed her out, accompanrag her up-stairs. She turned into 
the drawing-room, lest he should follow her farther and give her no 
place to retreat to ; then sat dow^n with a vreiiiy air, taking off her 
gloves, rubbing her hand over her forehead, and i^kmg his presence 
as much of a cipher as possible. But he sat too, andirot far from 
hei^just in front, w'here to avoid looking at him must have the 
emphasis of effort. 
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“ May I ask where you have been at this cxtraoi'diiiaTy hour ? ” 
•said Grandcourt. 

“ Oh yes ; I have been to Miss Lapidoth’s to ask her to conic and 
sing for us,” said Gwendolen, laying her gloves on the little table 
beside her, and looking down at them. 

And to ask her afi)ut her relations with Deronda ? ” said Grand- 
<10101;, with the coldest possible sneer in his low voice, which in poor 
Gwendolen’s ear was diabolical. 

For tlie first time since their marriage she llashcid out upon liim 
without inward check. Turning her'^eyes full on his she said, in ii 
biting tone — 

“ Yes; and what you said is false — a low, wicked falsehood.” 

She told 3’’ou so — did she ? ” returned Grandcourt, with a more 
thoroughly distilled sneer. 

Gwendolen was mute. Tlie daring anger within her ivas turned 
into the rage of dumbness. What reasons for her belief could she 
give ? All the reasons that seemed so strong and li-sung within her 
— she saw them suffocated and shrivelled up under her husband’s 
breath. There was no proof to give, but her own impression, which 
would seem to him her own folly. She turned her head quickly 
away from him and looked angrily towards the end of the room : 
she would have risen, but he was in her way. 

Grandcourt saw his advantage. ‘‘ It’s of no consequence so far as 
her singing goes,” he said, in his superficial drawl. “ You can have 
her to sing, if you like.” Then, after a pause, he added in his lowest 
imperious tone, But you will jdease to observe that you are not to 
go near that house again. As my 'ndfe, you must take my -word 
about what is j)roper for you. Wlien you undertook to be Mrs 
Grandcourt, you undertook not to make a fool of yourself. You 
have been making a fool of yourself this morning ; and if you were 
to go on as you have begun, you might soon get yourself talked of at 
the clubs in a way you would not like. What do you know about the 
world ? You have married me, and must be guided by my opinion.” 

Every slow sentence of that speech had a terrific mastery m it for 
Gwendolen’s nature. If the low tones had come from a physician 
telling her that her symptoms were those of a fatal disease, and 
prognosticating its course, she could not have been more helpless 
against the argument that lay in it. But she was permitted to move 
now, and her husband never again made any reference to what had 
occurred this morning. He knew the force of his own words. If 
this white-handed man with the perpendicular profile had been sent 
to govern a difficult colony, he might have won reputation among 
his contemporaries. He had certainly ability, would have under- 
stood that it was safer to exterminate than to camle superseded pro- 
prietors, and would not have flinched &om maMng things safe in 
that way. 

Gwendolen did not, for all this, part with her recovered faith ; — 
rather, she kept it wilii a more anxious tenacity, as a Protestant of old 
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kept his Bible hidden or a Catholic his crucifix, according to the side 
favoured by the civil arm ; and it was characteristic of her that apart 
from the impression gained concerning Deronda in that visit, her 
imagination was little occupied with Miiali or the eulogised brother. 
The one result established for her was, that Deronda had acted 
simply as a generous benefactor, and the phrase “ reading Hebrew” 
liad fleeted unimpressively across her sense of hearing, as a stray 
stork might have made its peculiar flight across her landscape with- 
out rousing any surprised reflection on its natural history. 

But the issue of that visit, hs it regarded her husband, took a 
strongly active part in the process which made an habitual conflict 
within her, and was the cause of some external change perhaps not 
observed by any one except Deronda. As the vreeks went on bring- 
ing occasional transient interviews with her, he thought that he per- 
ceived in her an intensifying of her superficial hardness and resolute 
display, which made her abrupt betrayals of agitation the more 
marked and disturbing to him. 

In fact, she was undergoing, a sort of discipline for the refractory 
'which, as little as possible like conversion, bends half the self with 
a tciTible strain, and exasperates the unwillingness of the other half. 
Orandcourt had an active divination rather than discernment of 
refractoriness in her, and what had happened about Mirah quickened 
his suspicion that there was an increase of it dependent on the occa- 
sions 'when she hapi)ened to see Deronda: there 'was some ^^con- 
founded nonsense ” uetween them : he did not imagine it exactly as 
flirtation, and liis imagination in other branches "was rather restricted ; 
but it was nonsense that evidently kept up a kind of simjftfiidng in 
her mind — an inward action which might become disagreeably out- 
^^’ard. Husbands in the old time are known to have sunered from a 
threatening devoutness in their wives, presenting itself first indis- 
tinctly as oddity, and ending in tliat mild form of lunatic asylum, a 
nunnery : Grandcourt had a vague perception of threatening moods 
in Gw^endolen wliich the unity between them in his views of mar- 
riage required him peremptorily to check. Among the means he 
chose, one -was peculiar, and was less ably calculated than the speeches 
'we have just heai-d. 

He determined that she should know the main purport of the will 
lie was making, but he could not communicate this himself, because 
it involved the fact of his relation to Mrs Qlasher and her children ; 
and that there should be any overt recognition of this between 
Gwendolen and himself was supremely repugnant to him. Like all 
proud, closely-wrapped natures, he shrank from explicitness and 
detail, even on trivialities, if they were personal : a valet must maiu- 
tain a strict reserve with him on the subject of shoes and stockings. 
And clashing was intolerable to him his habitual want was to put 
collision out of the question by the quiet massive pressure of his 
rule. But he wished Gwendolen to know that before he made her 
4U1 offer it was no secret to him that she v/as aware of his relations 
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witli Lydia, her previous knowledge being the apology for bringing 
the subject before her now. Some men in his place might have 
thought of writing what he wanted her to know, in the form of a 
letter. But Grandcourt hated writing; even 'writing a note was a 
bore to him, and he had long been accustomed to have all his writ- 
ing done by Lush. We know that there are persons who will forego 
their own obvious interest rather than do anytliing so disagreealde 
OS to 'write letters ; and it is not probable that these imperfect utili- 
tarians would rush into manusciipt and syntax on a difficult subject 
in order to save another’s feelings. To Grandcourt it did not even 
occur that he sliould, would, or could write to Gwendolen the in- 
formation in question ; and the only medium of communication he 
could use was Lush, who, to his mind, was as much of an implement 
as pen and paper. But here too Grandcourt had his reserves, and 
would not have uttered a word likely to encouri^e Lush in an impu- 
dent sympathy with any 8U])po.sed grievance in a marriage which' 
had been discommended by him. Who that has a confidant escapes 
believing too little in his penetration, and too much in his discretion ? 
Grandcourt had always allowed Lush to know his extomal affairs in- 
discriminately, irregularities, debts, want of ready money; he had 
only used discrimination about 'what he would allow his confidant to 
say to him ; and he had been so accustomed to tliis human tool, that 
the having him at call in London was a recovery of lost ease. It 
followed that Lush knew all the provisions of the will more exactly 
tlian they were known to tlie testator himself. 

Grandcourt did not doubt that Gwendolen, since she was a woman 
who could put two and two together, knew or suspected Lush to be 
the contriver of her interview with Lydia, and that this was thti 
reason why her first request was for his banishment. But the bent 
of a woman’s inferences on mixed subjects 'which excite mixed pas- 
sions is not determined by her capacity for simple addition ; and hen* 
Grandcourt lacked the (mly organ of thinking that could have saved 
him from mistake — namely, some experience of the mixed passions 
concerned. He had correctly divined one half of Gwendolen’s dread 
— all that related to her personal pride, and her perception that his 
will must conquer liers; but the remorseful half, even if he had 
known of her broken promise, was as much out of his imagination as 
the other side of the moon. What he believed her to feel about 
Lydia was solely a tonguj-tied jealousy, and what he believed Lydia 
to have written 'with the jewels was the fact that she had once been 
used to wearing tliem, with other amenities such as he imputed to 
the intercourse of jealous women. He had the triumphant certainty 
that he could aggravate the jealousy and yet smite it vdth a more 
absolute dumbness. His object was to engage all his wife’s egoism 
on the same side as his own, and in his employment of Lush he did 
not intend an insult to her : she ought to*understand that he was the 
only possible envoy. Grandcourt’s view of things was considerably 
fenced in by his general sense, that what suited him, others must put 
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lip with. There is no escaping the fact that want of sympathy con- 
demns iis to a corresponding stupidity. Mepbistopheles thrown 
upon real life, and obliged to manage his owti plots, would inevitably 
make blunders. 

One morning he went to Gwendolen in the boudoir beyond the 
back drawing-room, hat and gloves in hand, and said with liis best- 
ttMiipered, most persuasive drawl, standing before her and looking 
down on her as she sat with a book on her lap — 

“ A — Gwendolen, there’s some business about property to be cx- 
l)lained. I have told Lush to come and explain it to you. He knows 
all about these things. I am going out. He can come up now. He’s 
the only person who can explain. I suppose you’ll not mind.” 

“ You knoAv that I do mind,” said Gwendolen, angrily, starting up. 
" I shall not see him.” She showed the intention to dart away to 
the door. Grandcourt was before her, with his back towards it. He 
was prepared for her anger, and showed none in return, saying, with 
tlie same sort <.*f remonstrant tone that he might have used about an 
objection to dining out — 

# It’s no use making a fuss. There are plenty of brutes in the 
world that one has to talk to. People with any savoir vivre don’t 
make a fuss about such things. Some business must be done. You 
don’t expect agreeable people to do it. If I employ Lush, the proper 
thing for you is to take it as a matter of course. Not to make a mss 
about it. Not to toss your head and bite your lips about people of 
that sort.” 

The drawling and the j)au8es with which this speech was uttered 
gave time for crowding reflections in Gwendolen, quelling her resist- 
ance. What was there to be told her about property ? This word 
had certain dominant associations for her, first w ith her mother, then 
w ith Mrs Glasher and her children. What would be the use if she 
rcjfused to see Lush ? Could she ask Grandcourt to tell her himself ? 
That might be intolerable, even if ho consented, which it was certain 
he would not, if he had made up his mind to the contrary. The humi- 
liation of standing an obvious prisoner, with her husband barring the 
door, was not to be home any longer, and she turned away to lean 
against a cabinet, while Grandcourt again moved towards her. 

“ I have arranged with Lush to come up now, while I am out,” he 
said, after a long organ stop, during which Gwendolen made no sign. 
" Shall I tell him he may come ? ” ^ 

Yet another pause before she could say ‘‘Yes” — her face turned 
obliquely and her eyes cast down. 

“ I shall come back in time to ride, if you like to get ready,” said 
Gi andcourt. No answer. “ She is in a desperate rage,” thought he. 
But tlie rage was silent and therefore not disagreeable to him. It 
followed that he turned her chin and kissed her, while she still kept 
her eyelids down, and she did not move them until he was on the 
other side of the door. 

What was she to do ? Search where she would in her conscious- 

2 F 
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ness, she found no plea to justify a plaint. Any romantic illusions 
she had had in marrying tlus man had turned on her power of using 
him as she liked. He was using her as he liked. 

She sat awaiting the announcement of Lush as a sort of searing 
operation that she had to go through. The facts that galled her 
gathered a burning power when she thought of their lying in his 
mind. It was all a part of that new gambling in which the losing 
was not simidy a vmnus, but a terrible lAus that had never entered 
into her recKoning. 

Lush was neither quite pleased nor quite displeased with his task. 
Grandcourt had saia to niiii by way of conclusion, “ Don’t make 
yourself more disaOTeeable than nature obliges you.” 

That depends, thought Lush. But he said, “ I will write a 
brief abstract for Mrs Grandcourt to read.” He did not suggest that 
he should make the whole communication in writing, which was a 
proof that the interview did not wholly displease him. 

Some provision was being made for himself in the will, and he had 
no reason to be in a bad humour, even if a bad humour had been com- 
mon with him. He was perfectly convinced that he had penetrated| 
aU. the secrets of the situation ; but he had no diabolic delight in it. 
He had only the small movements of gratified self-loving resentment 
in discerning that this marriage fuliuled his own foresight in not 
being as satisfactory as the supercilious young lady had expected it 
to be, and as Grandcourt wished to feign that it was. He had no 
persistent spite much stronger than what gives the seasoning of ordi- 
nary scandi to those who repeat it and exaggerate it by their con- 

1 ’ectures. With no active compassion or goodwill, he hod just as 
itide active malevolence, being chiefly occupied in liking his parti- 
cular pleasures, and not disliking an}rthing but w^hat hindered those 
pleasures — everything else ranking with the last murder and the last 
opem huffa^ under the head of things to talk about. Nevertheless, 
he was not indifferent to the prospect of being treated uncivilly by 
« beautiful woman, or to tlie counterbalancing fact that his present 
comnpsion put into his hands an official power of humiliating her. 
He did not mean to use it needlessly; but there are some persons so 
igifted in relation to us that their How do you do ? ” seems charged 
^th offence. 

By the time that Mr Lush was announced, Gwendolen had braced . 
herself to a bitter resolve that he should not witness the slightest 
betrayal of ter feeling, whatever he might have to telL She invited 
him to sit down with stately quietude. After all, what was tliis 
man to her ? He was not in the least like her husband. Her power 
of hating a coarse, familiar-mannered man, with clumsy hands, was 
now relaxed by the intensity with which she hated his contrast. 

He held a small paper folded in his hand while he spoke. 

I need hardly say that I should not have presented myself if Mr 
Grandcourt had not expressed a strong wish to that eflect— as no 
doubt he has mentioned to you.” 
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From some voices that speech might have sounded entirely rever- 
ential, and even timidly apologetic. Lush had no intention to the 
contrary, but to Gwendolens ear his words had as much insolence in 
them as his prominent eyes, and the pronoun “ you ” was too fami- 
liar. He ought to have adclressed the folding-screen, and spoken of 
her as Mrs Grandcourt. She gave the smallest sign of a bow, and 
Lush went on, with a little awkwardness, getting entangled in w'hat 
is elegantly called tautology. 

“ My having been in Mr Grandcourfs confidence for fifteen years 
or more — since he was a youth, in fact — of 00111*86 gives me a peculiar 
jDOsition. He can speak to me of affairs that he could not mention 
to any one else ; and, in fact, he could not have employed any one 
else in this affair. I have accepted the task out ot friendship for 
him. Which is my apology for accepting the task — if you would 
have preferred some one else.” 

He paused, but slie made no sign, and Lush, to give himself a coun- 
tenance in an 'apology which met no acceptance, opened the folded 
paper, and looked at it vaguely before he began to speak again. 

‘‘ This paper contains some information about Mr Grandcourt’s 
will, an abstract of a part he wished you to know — if you’ll be good 
enough to cast your eyes over it. But there is something I had to 
say by way of introduction — ^which I hope you’ll pardon me for, if 
it’s not (luitc agreeable.” Lush found tluit he was behaving better 
than he had expected, and had no idea how insulting he made him- 
self "with his “ not quite agreeable.” 

“Say what you liave to sajr without apologising, 23 lease,” said 
■Gwendolen, with the air she might have bestowed on a dog-stealcr 
come to claim a reward for finding the dog he had stolen. 

I have only to remind you of sometliing that occurred before 
your engagement to Mr Grandcourt,” said Lush, not without the rise 
of some willing insolence in exchange for her scorn. “ You met a 
lady in Cardell Chase, if you remember, who spoke to you of her 
position with regard to Mr Grandcourt. She had children with her 
— one a very fine boy.” 

Gwendolen’s Bps were almost as pale as her cheeks : her passion 
liad po weapons — words were no better than chips. This man’s 
speech was like a sharp knife-edge drawn across her skin ; but even 
her indignation at the employment of Lush was getting merged in a 
crowd of other feelings, dim and alarming os a crowd of ghosts. 

“ Mr Grandcourt was aware that you were acquainted with this 
unfortunate affair beforehand, and he thinks it only right that his 
position and intentions should be made quite clear to you. It is an 
affair of property and projects ; and if there were any objection you 
had to make, if you would mention it to me — it is a subject which of 
course he would rather not sp^k about himself — if you will be good 
enough just to read this.” With the last words Lush rose and pre- 
sented the paper to her. 

When Gwendolen resolved that she would betray no feeling in the 
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presence of this man, she had not prepared herself to hear that her 
husband knew the silent consciousness, the silently accepted terms 
on which she had married him. She dared not raise her hand to 
take the paper, lest it should visibly tremble. For a moment Lush 
stood hol^g it towards her, and she felt liis gaze on her as igno> 
miny, before she could say even with low-toned haughtiness — 

‘‘ Lay it on the table. And go into the next room, please.” 

Lush obeyed, thinking as he took an casy-chair in the back draw- 
ing-room, “My lady winces considerably. She didn’t know what 
would be the charge for that superfine article, Henleigli Grandcourt.” 
But it seemed to him that a penniless girl had done better than she 
had any right to expect, and that she had been uncommonly knowing 
for her years and opportunities: her words to Lydia meant nothing, 
and her running away had probably been part of her adroitness. It 
had turned out a master-stroke. 

Meanwhile Gwendolen was rallying her nerves to the reading of 
the paper. She must read it. Her whole being — pride, longing for 
rebellion, dreams of freedom, remorseful conscience, dread of fresh 
visitation — all made one need to know what the paper contained. 
But at first it was not easy to take in the meaning of the words. 
When she had succeeded, she found that in the case of there being no 
son as issue of her marriage, Grandcourt had made the small lleii- 
leigh his heir; — that was aU she caa-ed to extract from the paper with 
any distinctness. The other statements as to what provision Tvould 
be made for her in the same case, she hurried over, getting only 
a confused perception of thousands and Gadsmere. It was enough. 
She could dismiss the man in the next room with the defiant energy 
which liad revived in her at the idea tliat this question of property 
and inheritance was meant as a finish to her humiliations and her 
thraldom. 

She thrust llie ixaj^er between the leaves of her book, -which she 
took in her hand, and walked witli her stateliest air into the next 
room, where Lush immediately rose, awaiting her approach. When 
she was four yards from him, it was hardly an instant that she paused 
to say in a high tone, while she swept him with her eyelashes — 

“ Tell Mr Grandcourt that his arrangements are just what I 
desired ” — ^passing on without haste, and leaving Lush time to mingle 
some admiration of her graceful back with that half-amused sense of 
her spirit qnd impertinence, which he expressed by raising his eye- 
brows and just thrusting his tongue between his teeth. He redly 
did not want her to be worse punished, and he was glad to think that 
it was time to go and lunch at the club, where he meant to have a 
lobster salad. 

What did Gwendolen look foiward to ? When her husband re- 
turned he found her equipped in her riding-dress, ready to lide out 
with him. She was not again going to be hysterical, or take to her 
bed and say she was ill. That was the implicit resolve adjusting her 
muscles before she could have framed it in words, as she walked out 
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of tlie room, leaving Lush behind her. She was going to act in the 
spirit of her message, and not to give herself time to reflect. She 
rang the bell for her maid, and went with the usual care through her 
change of toilet. Doubtless her husband hod meant to promice a 
great effect on her: by-and-by perhaps she would let him see an 
effect the very opposite of what he intended ; but at present all that 
she could show was a defiant satisfaction in what had been presumed 
to be disagreeable. It came as an instinct rather than a thought, 
that to show anj' sign which could be interpreted as jealousy, when 
she had just been insultingly reminded that the conditions were 
what she had accepted with lier eyes open, w^ould be the worst self- 
humiliation. She said to herself that she had not time to-day to be 
clear about her future actions ; all she could be clear about was that 
she would match her husband in ignoring any ground for excitement. 
She not only rode, but went out with him to dine, contributing 
nothing to alter their mutual manner, which was never that of rapid 
interchange in discourse ; and curiously enough she rejected a hand- 
kerchief on which her maid had by mistake put the wrong scent — a 
scent that Grandcourt had once objected to. Gwendolen would not 
have Kked to be an object of disgust to this husband whom she 
hated : she liked all disgust to be on her side. 

But to defer thought in this w’ay was something like trj'ing to talk 
down the singing in her own ears. The thought that is bound up 
w’ith our passion is as penetrative as air — eveT}^tmng is porous to it ; 
bows, smiles, converaation, repartee, are mere honeycombs where such 
thought rushes freely, not always with a taste of honey. And without 
shutting herself up in any solitude, Gwendolen seemed at the end of 
nine or ten hours to have gone through a labyrinth of reflection, in 
which already the same succession of prospects had been repeated, 
the same fallacious outlets rejected, the same shrinking from the 
necessities of every course. Already she was undergoing some harden - 
ing effect from feeling that she was under eyes wliich saw her past 
actions solely in the light of her lowest motives. She lived bock in 
the scenes of her courtship, with the new bitter consciousness of 
what had been in Grandcourt’s mind — certain now, with her present 
experience of him, that he hod had a peculiar triumph in conquering 
her dumb repugnance, and that ever since their marriage he had had 
a cold exultation in knowing her fancied secret. Her imagination 
exaggerated every tyrannical impulse he was capable of. 1 will 
insist on being separated from him” — ^was her first darting determi- 
nation : then, “ I will leave him, whether he consents or not. If this 
boy becomes his heir, I have made on atonement.” But neither in 
darkness nor in daylight could she imagine the scenes which must 
carry out those detenninations with the courage to feel them endur- 
able. How could she run away to hex own family-— carry distress 
among them, and render herself an object of scandal in the society 
she had left behind her? What future lay before her as Mrs Grand- 
court gone back to her mother, who would be mode destitute again 
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by the rupture of the marriage for which one chief excuse had been 
that it h^ brought that mother a mainteuauce? She had lately 
been seeing her uncle and Anna in London, and though she had been 
saved from any difficulty about inviting them to stay in Grosvenor 
Sq^uare by their wish to be with Rex, \dio would not risk a meeting 
with her, the transient visits she had had from them helped now’ in 
giving stronger colour to the picture of what it would be for her to 
take refuge in her own family. What could slie say to justify her 
flight? Her uncle would tell her to go back. Her mother would 
cry. Her aunt and Anna would look at her with w’ondering ahum. 
Her husband w’ould have power to compel her. She hiul absolutely 
nothing that she could allege against liim in judicious or judicial 
ears. And to " insist on separation 1” That was an easy combination 
of words ; but considei’od as an action to be executed against Graiul- 
court, it would be about as practiciable as to give him a pliant dispo- 
sition and a dread of other people’s unwillingness. How w’as she to 
begin? What was she to say that "would not be a condemnation of 
herself ? “ If I am to have misery anyhow ,” was the Witter refrain of 
her rebellious dreams, I had better have the misery that I can kcei> 
to myself.” Moreover, her caxiabilitj’- of rectitude told her again anti 
again that she had no right to comphiin of her contract, or to with- 
draw from it. 

And always among the images that drove her back to submission 
was Deronda, The idea of herself separated from her husband, gave 
Deronda a changed, perturbing, painful j)lace in her consciousness : 
instinctively she felt that the scpai’ation w’ould be from him too, anti 
in the prospective vision of herself as a solitary, dubiously regarded 
woman, she felt some tingling bashfulness at the remembrance of her 
behaviour towards him. The association of Deronda with a dubious 
position for herself w’^as intolerable. And w^hat would he say if he 
knewr everything ? Prohatly tliat she ought to bear wiiat she had 
brought on herself, unless she were sure that she could make herself 
a better woman by taking any other course. And wiiat sort of woman 
was she to be — ^solitaiy, sickened of life, looked at with a suspicious 
Icind of pity? — even if she could dream of success in getting that 
dreary freedom. Mrs Grandcourt *‘run away” would be a more 
pitiable creature than Gwendolen Harleth condemned to teach the 
bishop’s daughters, and to be inspected by Mrs Mompert. 

One characteristic trait in her conduct is worth mentioning. She 
would not lopk a second time at the paper Lush had given her ; and 
before ringing for her maid she locked it up in a travelling-desk 
which was at hand, proudly resolved against' curiosity about what 
was allotted to herself in connection with Qadsmere — ^feeling herself 
branded in the minds of her husband and his confidant with the 
meanness that would accept marriage and wealth on any conditions, 
however dishononiable and humiliating. * 

Day after day the same pattern of thinking was repeated. There 
came nothing to change the situation — no new elements in the sketch. 
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— only a recurrence which engraved it. The May weeks went on 
into June, and still Mrs Grandcourt was outwardly in the same 
place, presenting herself as she was expected to do in the accustomed 
scenes, with the accustomed grace, beauty, and costume ; from church 
at one end of the week, through aU the scale of desirable receptions, 
to opera at the other. Chuich was not markedly distinguished in 
her mind from the other forms of Helf-j)rcsentation, for marriage had 
included no instruction that enabled her to connect liturgy and 
sermon W'ith any larger order of the W’orld than that of unexplained 
and perhaps inexplicable social fashions. While a laudable zeal was 
labouring to carry the light of sjuritual law up the alleys "where law 
is chiefly knoum as the policeman, the brilliant Mrs Grandcourt, 
condescending a little to a fashionable Eector and conscious of a 
feminine advantage over a learned Bean, was, so far as pastoral care 
and religious fellowship were concerned, in as complete a solitude as 
a man in a lighthouse. 

Can we wonder at the practical submission which hid her construc- 
tive rebellion? The combination is common enough, as we know 
from the number of persons who make us aware of it in their own 
case by a clamorous unwearied statement of the reasons against their 
submitting to a situation which, on inquiry, we discover to be the 
least disagreeable within their reach. Poor Gwendolen had both too 
much ana too little mental power and dignity to make herself excep- 
tional. No w-onder that Beronda now marked some hardening in a 
look and manner which were schooled daily to the suppression of 
feeling. 

For example. One morning, riding in Rotten Row with Grand- 
court by her side, she saw standing gainst the railing at the turn, 
just facing them, a dark-eyed lady with a little mrl and a blond boy, 
whom she at once recognised as the beings in all the world the most 
painful for her to behold. She and Grandcourt had just slackened 
tlieir pace to a walk ; he being on the outer side was the nearer to 
the unwelcome vision, and Gwendolen’ had not presence of mind to 
do anything but glance away from the dark eyes that met hers 
piercingly towards Grandcourt, who wheeled past the group with 
an unmoved face, giving no sign of recognition. 

Immediately she felt a rising rage against him mingling with her 
shame for herself, and the -words, “ You might at least have raised 
your hat to her,” flew impetuously to her lips — ^Imt did not pass 
them. If as her husband, in her company, he chose tc^ignore these 
creatures whom she herself had excluded from the jdace she was fill- 
ing, how could she be the person to reproach him ? She was dumb. 

It was not chance, but her own design, that had brought Mrs 
Glasher there with her boy. She had come to town under the pre- 
text of making purchases — ^really wanting educational apparatus for 
the children, and had had interviews with Lush in which he had 
not refused to soothe her uneasy mind by representing the probabil- 
ities os all on the side of her ultimate triumph. Let her keep quiet, 
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and she miglit live to see the marriage dissolve itself in one way or 
other — Lush hinted at several ways — leaving the succession assured 
to her boy. She had had an interview with Grandcourt too, who had 
as usual told her to behave like a reasonable woman, and threatened 
punishment if she were troublesome ; but had, also as usual, vindi- 
cated himself from any wish to be stingy, the money he was receiv- 
ing from Sir Hugo on account of Diplow encouraging his disposition 
to he lavish. Lydia feeding on the probabilities in her favour, de- 
voured her helpless wrath along with that pleasanter nourishment ; 
but she could not let her discretion ^o entirely without the reward 
of making a Mednsj^ apparition before Gwendolen, vindictiveness 
and jealousy finding relief in an outlet of venom, though it were as 
futile as that of a viper already flung to the other side of the hedge. 
Hence each day, after finding out from Lush the likely time for Gwen- 
dolen to be riding, she had watched at that post, daring Grandcourt 
so far. Why should she not take little Henleigh into the Park ? 

The Medusa-apparition was made effective beyond Lidia’s concep- 
tion by the shock it gave Gwendolen actually to see Grandcourt 
ignoring this woman vmo had once been the nearest in the world to 
him, along with the children she had borne him. And all the while 
the dark shadow thus cast on the lot of a woman destitute of acknow- 
ledged social dignity, spread itself over her visions of a future that 
might be her own, and made part of her dread on her own behalf. 
She shrank all the more from any lonely action. What possible re- 
lease could there be for her from this hated vantage-ground, which 
yet she dared not quit, any more than if fire had been raining out- 
side it ? What release, but death ? Not her own death. Gwen- 
dolen was not a woman who could easily think of her own death as 
a near reality, or front for herself the dark entrance on the untried 
and invisible. It seemed more possible that Grandcourt should die : 
— *nd yet not likely. Tha power of tyranny in him seemed a power 
of living in the presence of any wish that he should die. The 
thought that his death was the omy possible deliverance for her was 
one with the thought that deliverance would never come — ^the double 
deliverance from the injury with which other beings might reproach 
her and from the yoke she had brought on her own neck. No! she 
foresaw him always living, and her own life dominated by him ; the 
“always "of her young experience not stretching beyond the. few 
immediate years that seemed immeasurably long with her passionate 
weariness. The thought of his dying would not subsist : it turned 
as with a dream-change into the terror that she should die with his 
throttling fingers on her neck avenging that thought. Fantasies moved 
within her like ghosts, making no break in her more acknowledged 
consciousness and finding no obstruction in it : dark rays doing their 
work invisibly in the broad light. ^ 

Only an evening or two alter that encounter in the Park, there 
was a grand concert at KlesmePs, who was living rather magnificently 
now in one of the large houses in Grosvenor Place, a patron and 
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prince among musical professors. Gwendolen had looked forward 
to this occasion as one -on which she was sure to meet Deronda, and 
she had been meditating how to put a question to him which, with- 
out containing a word that she ‘would teel a dislike to utter, would 
yet be explicit enough for him to understand it. The struggle of 
opposite feelings would not let her abide by her instinct that the 
very idea of Deronda\s relation to her was a discoum^ement to any 
desperate step towards freedom. The next wave of emotion was 
a longing for some word of his to enforce a resolve. The fact that 
her opportunities of conversation with him had always to be snatched 
in the doubtful privacy of large parties, caused her to live through 
them many times beforehand, imagining how they would take place 
and w’liat she would say. The imtation was proportionate when no 
ojiportunity came ; and this evening at Klesmei'^s she included 
Deronda in her anger, because he looked as calm as possible at a 
distance from her, while she was in danger of betraying her impa- 
tience to every one who spoke to her. She found her only safety 
in a chill haughtiness whi^jli made IMr Vandemoodt remark that 
Mrs Grondcouii; was becoming a perfect match for her husband. 
When at last the chances of the evening brought Deronda near her, 
Sir Hugo and Mrs Kaymond were close by and could hear every 
word she said. No matter : her husband was not near, and her 
irritation passed without check into a fit of daring which restored the 
security of her self-possession. Deronda was there at last, and she 
would compel him to do what she pleased. Already and without 
effort ratlier queenly in her air as she stood in her white lace and 
green leaves, she threw a royal 2>ermis8iveness into her way of say- 
ing, “ I wish you would come and see me to-morrow between five 
and six, Mr Deronda.” 

There could be but one answer at that moment : “ Certainly,” 
with a tone of obedience. 

Afterwards it occim’ed to Deronda that he would write a note 
to excuse himself. He liad always avoided .making a coll at Grand- 
court's, But he could not pei-suadc liimself to any step that might 
liurt her, and whether his excuse were taken for indifl'erence or for 
the affectation of indifference it would be equally wounding. He 
kept his promise. Gwendolen had declined to ride out on tlie 
plea of not feeling well enough, having left her refusal to the last 
moment when the horses were soon tp be at the door — not without 
alarm lost her husband should say that he too would Stuy at home. 
Become almost superstitious about his power of suspicious divination, 
she had a glancing forethought of what she would do in that case — 
namely, have herself denied as not well. But Grandcourt accepted 
her excuse without remark, and rode off. 

Nevertheless when Gwendolen found herself alone, and had sent 
down the order that only Mr Deronda was to be admitted, she began 
to be alarmed at what she had done, and to feel a growing agitation 
in the thought that he would soon appear, and she should soon be 
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obliged to speak : not of trivialities, as if she liad had no serious motive 
in asking him to come ; and yet what she had been for hours deter- 
mining to say began to seem impossible. For the fimt time the 
impulse of appeal to him was being checked by timidity ; and now 
that it was too late she was shaken by the possibility that he might 
think her invitation unbecoming. If so, she would have sunk in 
his esteem. But immediately she resisted this intolerable fear as 
an infection from her husband’s way of thinking. That he would 
say she was making ii fool of herself was rather a reason why such 
a judgment would be remote from Deronda’s mind. But that she 
could not rid h(‘rself from this sudden invasion of womanly reticence 
was manifest in a kind of action which had never occurred to her 
before. In her stiuggle between agitation and the effort to sup- 
press it, she was walking up and dovm the length of two drawing- 
3‘ooms, where at one end a long mirror reflected her in her black 
dress, chosen in the early morning with a half-admitted reference to 
this hour. But above this black dress her head on its, white pillar of 
a neck showed to advantage. Some consedousness of this made hot* 
turn hastily and hurry to the boudoir, where again there was glass, 
but also, tossed over a chair, a huge piece of black lace which she 
snatched and tied over her crown of hair so as comidetely to conceal 
her neck, and leave only lu^r face looking out from the black frame. 
In this manifest contemi)t of appearance, she thought it possible to 
be freer frojn nervousness, but the black lace did not take away the 
uneasiness from her eyes and lips. 

She was standing in the middle of the room when Deronda was 
announced, and as he approached licr sh(», perceived that he too 
for some reason was not his usual self. She could not have defined 
the change except by saying that he looked less happy than usual, 
and appeared to be under some effort in speaking to ner. And yet 
the speaking was the slightest possible. They both said, “ How do 
you do ? ” quite curtly ; and Gwendolen, instead of sitting down, 
moved to a little distance, resting her anns slightly on the tall 
back of a chair, while Deronda stood where he was, holding his hat 
in one hand and his coat-collar with the other — ^both feeling it diffi- 
cult to say anything more, though the preoccupation in his mind 
could hardly have been more remote than it was from Gwendolen’s 
conception. She naturally saw in his embarrassment some reflec- 
tion of her own. Forced to speak, she found all her training in 
concealment* and self-command of no use to her, and began with 
timid awkwardness — 

“ You will wonder why I begged you to come. I wanted to ask 
you something. You said I was ignorant. That is true. And 
what can I do but ask you 1 ” 

And at this moment she was feeling it ptterly impossible to put 
the questions she had intended. Something new in her nciToua 
manner roused Deronda’s anxiety lest there might be a new crisis. 
He said with the sadness of affection in his voice — 
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My only regret is, that I can be of so little use to you.” The 
words and the tone touched a new spiing in her, and she went on 
with more sense of freedom, yet still not saying, anything she had 
designed to say, and beginning to hurry, that she might somehow 
arrive at the right words. 

“ 1 wanted to tell you that I have always been thinking of your 
advice, but is it any use ? — I can’t make myself different, because 
things about me raise bad feelings — and I must go on — I can alter 
nothing — it is no use.” 

She paused an instant, ■with the consciousiiess that she was not 
finding the right words, but began again as humedly, “ But if I go 
on, I shall get worse. I want not to get worse. I sliould like to be 
what you wish. There are people who arc good and enjoy great 
things — 1 know there are. I am a contemj)tib]e creatui’e. I feel as 
if I should gel wicked with hating people. T have tried to think 
that I would go away from everybody. But I can’t. There are so 
many things to hinder me. You think, perhaps, that I don’t mind. 
J3ut I do mind! I am afraid of everything. 1 am afraid of getting 
wicked. Tell me what I can do.” 

She had forgotten everytliing but that image of her helpless miser}’’ 
which she was trying to make present to Deronda in broken allusive 
ppcoch — wishing to convey but not ex]ir('.ss all her need. Her eyes 
were tearless, and bad a look of smarting in their dilated brilliancy ; 
there was a subdued sob in her voice which was more and more 
vi'iled, till it was hardly above a whisper. She was hurting herself 
with the jewels that glittered on her tightly-clas 2 )ed fingers i)ressed 
against her heait. 

The feeling Deronda endured in these moments he afterwards 
called horrible. Words seemed to have no more rescue in them than 
if he had been beholding a vessel in jicril of wreck — ^the poor ship 
with its many-lived anguish beaten by the inescapable storm. How 
could he grasp the long-grooving process of this young creature’s 
wretchedness ? — hoov airest and change it oA'ith a sentence ] He was 
afraid of his oovn voice. The "words that rushed into his mind 
seemed in their feebleness nothing better than despair made audible, 
or than that insensibility to another’s hardshiio which applies precept 
to soothe pain. He felt himself holding a crowd of words imprisoned 
within his lips, as if the letting them escape would be a violation of 
awe before the mysteries of our human lot. The thought that urged 
itself foremost was — “ Confess everything to your liuslfeiiid ; leave 
nothing concealed : ” — the words carried in his mind a vision of 
reasons which would have needed much fuller expression for Gwen- 
dolen to apprehend them, but before he had begun to utter those 
brief sentences, the door opened and the husband entered. 

Orandcourt had deliberately gone out and turned back to satisfy a 
suspicion. What he saw was Gwendolen’s face of anguish framed 
black like a nun’s, and Deronda standing three yards from her ■with 
a look of sorrow such as he might have bent on the last struggle of 
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life in a beloved object. Without any show of surprise, Grandcourt 
nodded to Deronda, gave a second look at Gwendolen, passed on, 
and seated himself easily at a little distance, crossing his legs, taking 
out his handkerchief and trifling with it elegantly. 

Gwendolen had shrunk and changed her attitude on seeing him, 
but she did not turn or move from her place. It was not a moment 
in which she could feign anything, or manifest any strong revulsion 
of feeling ; tlie passionate movement of her last speech -was still too 
strong Within her. What she felt besides was a dull despairing sense 
that her interview with Deronda was at an end : a curtain had fallen. 
But he, naturally, was urged into self-possession and effort by sus- 
ceptibility to what might follow for her from being seen by her 
husband in this betrayal of agitation ; and feeling that any pretence 
of ease in prolonging his visit would only exaggerate Grandcourt^s 
possible conjectures of duplicity, he merely said— 

“ I will not stay longer now. Good-bye.” * 

He put out his hand, and she let him press her poor little chill 
lingers ; but she said no good-bye. 

When he had left the room, Gwendolen threw herself into a seat, 
with an expectation as dull as her despair — the expectation tliat she 
was going to be punished. But Grandcourt took no notice ; ho was 
satisfied to have let her know that she had not deceived him, and to 
keep a silence which was formidable with omniscience. He went 
out that evening, and her plea of feeling ill was accepted without 
even a sneer. 

The next moniing at breakfast he siiid, “ I am going yachting to 
the Mediteia’anean.” 

** When ? ” said Gw’endolon, with a leap of heart which had hope 
in it. 

“ The day after to-morrow. Tlie yacht is at Marseilles. Lush is 
gone to get everything ready.” 

“ Shall I have mamma to stay with me, then ? ” said Gwendolen, 
the new sudden possibility of peace and affection filling her mind 
like a burst of morning light. 

** No ; you will go with me.” 
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CHAPTEE XLIX. 


Ever in liis soul 

Tliat Ifirgor justice which nuikcs jiratitmle 
Triuiiiphccl above ruseiitiiient. 'TJs the iiiaric 
Of regal natures, with tlie wider life, 

And fuller oii|iability of joy: — 

Ntjt wits exultant in llie sli-ongest lens 
To show y<ui goodiu^ss vanished into imlj) 

Never worth “ thank you ’’—they're the dciil's friars, 
Vowe<l to 1)0 i>oor tis he in love and trust, 

Yet nmst go hogging of a Avorld that kecjis 
Some hiiiiiiiii iirojiert^. 


Dcrondii, in parting from Oweiulolen, liail abstained from saying, 

1 shall not see you again for a long while : I am going away,” lest 
Crandcourt slwuld understand him to imply that the fact was of 
importance to her. 

He was actually going away under circumstances so momentous 
to himself that when he set out to fulfil his promise of calling on her, 
he was already under tin* shadow of a solemn emotion which revived 
the deepest experience of his lile. 

Sir Ilugo had sent for him to his chambers with the note — “ Come 


immediately. Something has happened ; ” a iireparatioii that caused 
him some relief when, on entering the baroners study, he was re- 
ceived with grave iiffection instead of the distress which he had 
ajiprehended. 


“ It is nothing to grieve yon, sir ? ” said Deronda, in a lone rather 
of restored confidence thaii (iuestion, as he took the hand held out 
to him. There was an unusual meaning in Sir Hugo’s look, and a 
subdued emotion in his voice, as he said — 

“ No, Dan, no. Sit down. I have something to say.” 

Dcronda obeyed, not without i>resentiment. It was extremclj" 
rare for Sir Hugo to show so much serious feeling. 

“ Not to grieve me, my boy, no. At least, if there is nothing in it 
that Avill grieve you too much. Jiut I hardly expected tluit this — 
just this — would ever happen. There have been reasons why I have 
never prepared you for it. There have been reasons why I have 
never told you anything about your parentage. But I have striven 
in every way not to make that an injury to you.” * 

Sir Hugo paused, but Deronda could not speak. He could not 
say, ** I have never felt it an injury.” Even if that had been true, 
he could not have trusted his voice to say anything. Far more than 
any one but himself could know of w,is hanging on this moment 
when the secrecy was to be broken. Sir Hugo liad never seen the 
grand face he delighted in so pale — the lips pressed .together with 
such a look of pain. He went on with a more anxious tenderness, 
as if he had a new fear of wounding. 
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“ I have acted in obedience to your moth er*s wishes. The secrecy 
waa her wish. But now she desires to remove it. She desires to see 
you. I will put tliis letter into your hands, which you can look at 
by-and-by. It wiU merely tell you what slie wishes you to do, and 
where you will find her.” 

Sir Hugo held out a letter vrritten on foreign X)aper, wdiich Deronda 
thrust into his breast-pocket, with a sense t-f relief that ho was not 
called on to read anything immediately. The emotion on DanieEs 
face had gained on the baronet, and was visibly shaking his composure. 
Sir Hugo found it difficult to say more. And Deronda’s whole soul 
was possessed by a question which was the hardest in the world to 
utter. Yet he could not bear to delay it. This W'as a sacramental 
4 iTiomeiit. If he let it pass, he could not recover the influences under 
which it was possible to utter the words and meet the answer. For 
some moments his eyes were cast down, and it seemed to both as if 
thoughts were in the air between them. But at last Deronda looked 
at Sir Hugo, and said, with a tremulous reverence in his voice — 
ilreading to convey indirectly the reproach that affection had for 
years been stifling — 

Is my father also living ? ” 

The answer came immetUaiely in a low emphatic tone — 

« No.” 

Ill the mingled emotions wliich followed tliat answer it vras impos- 
sible to distinguish joy from jjuin. 

Some new light had fallen on the }>ast for Sir Hugo too in this 
interview. After a silence in which Deronda felt like one whoso 
creed is gone before he has religiously embraced another, the baronet 
said, in a tone of confession — 

“ Perhaps I was w^ong, Dan, to undertake what I did. And 
perhaps I lilaed it a little too well — having you all to myself. But 
if you have had any pain which I might have helped, I ask you to 
forgive me.” 

“ The forgiveness has long been there,” said Deronda. “ The chief 
pain has always been on account of some one else — whom I never 
knew — whom I am now to"^ know. It has not hindered me from 
feeling an aflection for you which has made a large part of all the 
life I remember.” 

It seemed one impulse that made the two men clas^) each other’s 
hand for a moment. 
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THE MOTHEE AND THE SON. 


CHAPTEB L. 


“ If some mortal, bom too soon, 

Were laid away in soiiio gireat trance— the agra 
Coining and going aU the while— till dawned 
IJis true time’s advent; and could then record 
'The words they spoke who kept watch by his bed, - 
Tlieii 1 might tell more of the breath so light 
Upon my e>elids, and the lingers W'am 
Among my hair. Youth is conflised ; yet never 
So dull was I but, when tlial sjiirit passed, 

I turned to him, scarce consciously, as turriH 
A water-snake when fairies cross his sleep.” 

— Biio wNi so ; Paracelsus. 


This was the letter which Sir Hugo put into Deronda^s hands : — 

TO MY SON, DANIEU DEKONDA. 

My good friend and yours, Sir Hugo Mallinger, will have told you 
that I wish to see you. My health is shaken, and I desire there 
should be no time lost before I deliver to you what I have long 
withheld. Let nothing hinder you from being at the Albergo dell' 
Italia ill Genoa by the fourteenth of this month. Wait for me 
there. I am uncertain when I shall be able to make the journey 
from Spezia, where I shall be staying. That will depend on several 
tlungs. Wait for me — ^the Princess Halm-Eberstein. Bring with 
you diamond ring that Sir Hugo gave you. I shall like to see 
it again. — Your unknown mother, 

Leonora Halm-Eberstein. 

This letter with its colourless wording gave Deronda no clue to 
what was in reserve for him ; but he could not do otherwise than 
accept Sir Hugo’s reticence, which seemed to imply some pledge not 
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to anticipate the mother’s disclosures; and the discovery that his 
life-long conjectures had been mistaken checked further surmise. 
Deronda could not hinder his imagination from taking a quick flight 
over what seemed possibilities, but he refused to contemplate any 
one of them as more likely than another, lest he should be nursing 
it into a dominant desire or repugnance, instead of simply preparing 
himself with resolve to meet the fact bravely, whatever it might turn 
out to be. 

In this state of mind he could not have communicated to any one 
the reason for the absence wliich in some quarters lie was obliged to 
mention beforehand, least of all to Mordecai, whom it would affect 
as powerfully as it did himself, only in rather a different way. If 
he were to say, “ I am going to learn tlie truth about my birth,” 
Mordecai’s hope would gather what might prove a painful, dangerous 
excitement. To exchule sniipositions, he spoke of his journey as 
being undcrtalcen by Sir Hugo’s wish, and threw as much indifl'er- 
ence as he could into his manner of announcing it, saying he was 
uncertain of its duration, but it would perhaps be very short. 

‘‘ I wUl ask to have the child Jacob to stay with iue,” said Mor- 
decai, comforting himself in this way, after the first mournful 
glances. 

“ I will drive round and ask Mrs Cohen to let him come,” said 
Mirali. 

“ The grandmother will deny you nothing,” said Deronda. “ I’m 
glad you were a little wrong as w-ell as I,” he added, smiling at 
Mordecai. ‘‘You thought that old Mm Colicn would not bear to 
see Mirah.” 

“ I undervalued her heart,” said Mordecai. “ She is capable of 
rejoicing that another’s plant blooms though her own be withered.” 

Oh, they are dear good people ; I feel as if we all belonged to 
each other,” said Mirah, with a tinge of merriment in her smile. 

“ What should you have felt if that Ezra had been yonr brother ?” 
said Deronda, mischievously — a little provoked that she had taken 
kindly at once to people who had caused him so much prospective 
annoyance on her account. 

Mirah looked at him with a slight surjirisc for a moment, and 
then said, “ He is not a bad man — I tlu'nk he would never forsake 
any one.” But when she hsul uttered the words she blushed deeply, 
and glancing timidly at Mordecai, turned away to some occupation. 
Her father*wa8 in her mind, and this was a subject on 'which she 
and her brother had a painful mutual consciousness. ‘‘ If he should 
come and find us !” was a thought ■which to J\Iirah sometimes made 
the street daylight as shadowy as a haunted forest where each turn 
screened for her an imaginary apparition. 

Deronda felt what was her involuntary allusion, and understood 
the blush. How could he be slow to understand feelings which now 
seemed nearer than ever to his o'vvn ? for the -words of his mother^s 
letter implied that his filial relation -was not to be freed from painful 
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conditions; indeed^ singularly enough that letter which had brought 
his mother nearer \as a living reality had thrown her into more 
remoteness for his (Hjitfections. The tender yearning after a being 
whose life might haVe been the worse for not having liis care and 
love, the image of a niotlicr who had not had all her dues whether 
of reverence or compassion, had long been secretly present with 
him in his observation of all the women he had come near. But it 
seemed now that this picturing of his mother might fit the facts 
no better than his former conceptions about Sir Hugo. He won- 
dered to find that when this mother’s ve:^ handwriting had come to 
him with words holding her actual feeling, his affections had sud- 
denly shrunk into a state of comparative neutrality towards her. 
A veiled figure with enigmatic speech had thrust away that image 
which, in spite of uncertainty, his clinging thought had gradually 
modelled and made the possessor of his tenderness and duteous 
longing. 'When lie set off to Genoa, the interest really uppermost 
in his mind had hardly so much relation to his mother as to 
Mordocai and Mirah. 

“God hless you, Dan!” Sir Hugo had said, when they shook 
hands. Whatever else changes for you, it can’t change my being 
the oldest fiiend you have k*nown, and tlie one who has all along 
felt the most for you, I couldn’t have loved you better if you’d 
been my own — only I should have been better pleased with think- 
ing of you always as the future master of the A obey instead of my 
fine iiejiliew ; and then you would have seen it necessary for you to 
take a political line. However — ^things must be as they may.” It 
w'as a defensive measure of the baronet’s to mingle purposeless 
remarks W’ith the exjiression of serious feeling. 

When Deronda arrived at the Italia in Genoa, no Princess Halm- 
Eberstein was there ; hut on the second day there w’as a letter for 
liiin, saying that her arrival might happen within a week, or might 
be deferred a fortnight and more ; ^e was under circumstances 
which made it impossible for ner to fix her journey more precisely, 
and she entreated him to wait as patiently as he could. 

With this indefinite prospect of suspense on matters of supreme 
moment to him, Deronda set about the difficult task of seeking, 
amusement on philosophic grounds, as a means of quieting excited 
feeling and giving patience a lift over a vreaiy Toad. His fonner i 
visit to the superb city had beeiTbnly cursory, and left lym much to 
learn beyond the prescribed round of sight-seeing, by spending the 
cooler hours in observant wandering about the streets, the quay, and 
the environs; and he often took a boat that he might enjoy the 
magnificent view of the city and harbour from the sea. All sights, 
all subjects, even the expected meeting with his mother, found a 
central union in Mordccai and Mirah, and the ideas immcdiatelj 
associated with them ; and among the thoughts that most filled his 
mind while his boat was pushing about within view of the grand 
harbour was that of the multitudinous Spanish Jews centuries ago 
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driven destitute from their Spanish homes, suffered to knd from the 
crowded ships only for brief rest on this grand q^ay of Genoa, ovei^ 
spreading it with a pall of famine and plague-^dying mothers with 
dying children at their breasts — fathers ana sons agaze at each 
others haggardness, like groups from a himdred TCinggr- towers 
turned out beneath the mid-day sun. Ineyiftably, drpamy construc- 
tions of a possible ancestry for himself wou’id weave themselves with 
historic memories which had begun to hav/ij a new interest for liim on 
his discovery of and now, under the influence of Mordecai, 

had become irresistibly dominant. He \vrould have sealed his mind 
against such constructions if it had been possible, and he had never 
yet fully admitted to liimself that he wished the facts to verify 
Mordecai’s conviction: he inwardly W'peated that he had no choice 
in the matter, and that wishing waa foUy — nay, on the question of 
parentage, wishing seemed part of that meanness which disowns 
kinship : it was a disowning by anticipation. What he had to do 
was simply to accept the fact; and he had really 410 strong pre- 
sumption to go upon, now that he was assured of his mistake about 
Sir Hugo. There had been a resolved concealment which made all 
inference untrustworthy, and the very name he bore might be a 
false one. If Mordecai were wrong— if he, the so-called Daniel 
Deronda, were held by ties entirely aloof from any such course as 
his friend’s pathetic hope had marked out ? — ^he would not say “ 1 
wish but he could not help feeling on which side the St'icritice lay. 

Across these two importunate thoughts, which he resisted as much 
as one can resist anything in that unstrung condition which belongs 
to suspense, there came continually an anxiety Avhich he made no 
effort to banish — dwelling on it rather with a moumfulness, which 
often seems to us the best atonement we can make to one whose 
need we have been unable to meet. The anxiety was for Gwendolen. 
In the Wonderful mixtures of our nature there is a feeling distinct 
from that exclusive passionate love of which some men and women 
(by no means all) ai'e capable, which yet is not the same with friend- 
ship, nor with a merely benevolent regard, whether admiring or 
compassionate : a man, say — for it is a man who is here concerned — 
hardly represents to himseK this shade of feeling towards a woman 

more nearly than in tlie words, " I should have loved her, if : ” 

the “ if” covering some prior growth in the inclinations, or else some 
circumstan^ces which have made an inward prohibitory law as a stay 

K st the emotions ready to quiver out of balance. The “ if” in 
Ida’s case carried reasons of both Muds; yet he had never 
throughout his relations with Gwendolen been free from the nervous 
consciousness that there w'os something to guard against not only on 
her account but on his owm — some precipitancy in the manifestation 
of impulsive feeling — some ruinous inroad of what is but momentaiy 
on the permanent chosen treasure of the heart — some spoiling of her 
trust, which wrought upon him now as if it had been the re&eating 
cry of a creature snatched and carried out of his reach by sivift 
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horsemen or swifter waves, while his own strength was only a stronger 
sense of -weakness. How could liis feeling for Gwendolen ever be 
exactly like his feeling for other women, even when there was one 
by whose side he desired to stand apart fi*oni them 1 Strangely her 
iigure entered into the pictures of his present and future ; strangely 
(and now it seemed sadly) their two lots had come in contact, hers 
narrowly personal, his charged wdth far-reaching sensibilities, per- 
haps with durable purposes, which were hardly more present to her 
than the reasons why men migrate are present to the birds that come 
as usual for the crumbs and find them no more. Not that Deronda 
Avas too read}'' to imagiiuj hiiiiself of 6Ui>remc importance to a wo- 
man ; but lier words of insistance that he “ must remain near her — 
must not forsake her” — ctmtiiiiuiUy recurred to him -with the clear- 
ness and importunity of imagined sounds, such as Dante has said 
l)ierce us like arroAvs -whose points carry the sharpness of pity : — 

• “7 oviniti savihimn ‘iiif lUrmi 

Clw (li pktil ferroti uvmii ijli strnli.*' 

Day after day passtid, and the ver}*^ air of Italy seemed to cony the i 
consciousness that war liad been declared against Austria, and every * 
day was a hurrying march of ‘crowded Time towards the world-- 
changing battle of Sadowa. Meanwhile, in Genoa, the noons were 
getthig hotter, the converging outer roads getting deeper w*ith white 
dust, the oleanders in the tubs along the wayside gardens looking 
more and more like fatigued holiday-makers, and the s-w^ect evening 
changing her oflice — scattering abroad those wlioin the mid-day had 
sent under shelter, mid sowing all paths with hai)py social sounds, ^ 
little tiiiklings of mule-hells and whirrings of tlirumhed strings, 
Ikdit footsteps and voices, if not leisurely, then with the hurry of 
pleasure in them ; wliile the encircling heights, ciwned wdth foi-ts, 
skirted with fine dwellings and gardens, seemed also to come forth 
and gaze in fulness of beauty after th(;ir lonij siesta, till all strong col- 
our melted in the stream of moonlight wliich made the streets a new 
siiectacle with shadows, both still and moving, on cathedral steps and 
against the facades of massive ludaccs ; ami then slowly with the 
descending moon all sank in deex) night and silence, and nothing 
shone hnt the port lights of tlie gi’eat Lanterna in the blackness 
below, and the glimmering stars in the blackness above. D(;ronda, 
in his suspense, watched this revolving of the days lie might 
have watched a wonderful clock where the striking of the hours was 
made solemn with anti(iue figures advancing and retreating in mon- 
itory procession, while he still kept his ear open for another kind of 
signal which would have its solemnity too. He was beginning to 
sicken of occupation, and found himself contemplating all activity 
with the aloofness of a prisoner awaiting ransom. In his letters 
to Mordecai and Hans, he had avoided writing abont himself, but 
he was really getting into that state of mind to which all subjects 
become personal ; and the few books he liad brought to make him 
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a refuge in study were becoming unreadable, because the point of 
view tnat life would make for him was in that agitating moment of 
imcertainty which is close upon decision. 

Many nights were watched thimigh by him in gazing from the 
open window of his room on the double, faintly pierced darkness of 
the sea and the heavens : often in struggling under the oppressive 
scepticism which represented his particular lot, with all the import- 
ance he was allowing Mordecai^ give it, as of no more lasting effect 
than a di'eam — a set of changMi^'nich made passion to him, but be- 
yond his consciousness were no more than an imperceptible difference 
of mass or sliadow ; sometimes with a n action ol emotive force 
Avhich gave even to sustained disai>pomtment, even to the fulfilled 
demand of sacrifice, the nature of a satisfied energy, and spread over 
his young future, whatever it might be, the attraction of devoted ser- 
vice ; sometimes vdth a sweet irresistible hopefulness that the very 
best of human possibilities might befall him — ^the blending of a com- 
plete personal love in one current with a larger duty ; ‘and sometimes 
again in a mood of 'rebellion (what human creature escapes it ?) 
against things in general because they are thus and not otherwise, a 
mood in which Gwendolen and her equivocal fate moved as busy 
images of what was amiss in the world along with the concealments 
which he had felt as a hardship in his own life, and which were act- 
ing in him now under the form of an afflicting doubtfulness about 
the mother who liad announced herself coldly and still kept away. 

But at last she was come. One morning in his third week of wait- 
ing there was a new kind of knock at the door. A servant in chas- 
seur’s livery entered and delivered in French the verbal message that 
the Princess Halm-£berstein had arrived, that she was going to rest 
during the day, but would be obliged if Monsieur would dine early, 
so as to be at liberty at seven, ^men she would be able to receive 
him. 


CHAPTEK LI. 


Blio licld the spindle as she sat, 
rorinna with the thick-coiled umt 
i)f raven liair and deei>est agate eyes. 

Gazing with a sad surprise 
At surging visions of lier destiny— 

To sidn the hyssus drearily 
Til insect-labour, while the throng 
Of gods and men wrought deeds that poets wrought iu song. 

When Deronda presented himself at the door of his mother’s apart- 
inept in the Italia^ he felt some revival of his boyhood with its pre- 
mature agitations. The two servants in tl^e antechamber looked at 
him markedly, a little surprised that the doctor their lady had come 
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to consult was this striking young gentleman whose appearance gave 
even the severe lines of an evening dress the credit of adornment. 
But Deronda could notice nothing until, the second door being 
opened, he found himseK in the presence of a figure which at the 
other end of the large room stood awaiting his approach. 

She was covered, except as to her face and part of her arms, with 
black lace hanging loosely from the summit ot her whitening hair to 
the long train stretching from her taH figure. Her arms, naked from 
the elbow, except for some rich bracelets, were folded before her, and 
the fine poise ot her head made it look handsomer than it really was. 
But Deronda felt no interval of observation before he was close in 
front of her, holding the hand she had put out and then raising it 
to his lips. She still kept her hand in his and looked at him 
examiningly ; while his chief consciousness was that her eyes were 

J >iercing and her face so mobile that the next moment she might 
ook like a different person. For even while she was examimng 
him there was a play of the brow and nostril which made a tacit 
language. Deronda dared no movement, not able to conceive what 
sort of manifestation her feeling demanded; but he felt himself 
changing colour like a girl, |ind yet wondering at his own lack of 
emotion: he had lived through so many ideal meetings with his 
mother, and they had seemed more real than this ! He could not 
even conjecture in what language she would speak to him. He 
imagined it would not be English. Suddenly, she let fall his hand, 
and placed both hers on his shoulders, while her face gave out a flash 
of admiration in which every worn line disapj)ear(*d and seemed to 
leave a restored youth. 

“ You are a beautiful creature ! ” she said, in a low melodious 
voice, with syllables which had what might be called a foreign 
but agreeable outline. “ I knew you would be.'* Then she kissed 
him on each cheek, and he returned her kisses. But it was something 
like a greeting between royalties. 

She imused a moment, while the lines were coming back into her 
face, and then said in a colder tone, I am your mother. But you 
can have no love for me.” 

‘‘ I have thought of you more than of any other being in the 
world,” said Deronda, his voice trembling nervously. 

“ I am not like what you thought I was,” said the mother, deci- 
sively, withdrawing her hands from his shoulders an(^ folding her 
arms as before, looking at him as if she invited him to obse^e her. 
He had often pictured her face iu his imagination as one which had 
a likeness to his own : he saw some of the likeness now, but amidst 
anore striking differences. She was a remarkable -looking being. 
What was it that gave her son a painful sense of aloo&ess 1 — Her 
worn beauty had a strangeness in it as if she were not quite a human 
mother, but a Meliwina, who had ties with some world which is 
independent of ours.'' 

“ 1 used to think that you might be suffering,’* said Deronda, 
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anxious above all not to vouml her. “ I used to wish that I could' 
he a comfort to you.” 

“ I am suffering. But with a suffering that you can’t comfort,” 
said the Princess, in a harder voice than before, moving to a sofa 
where cushions had been carefully arranged for her. “ Sit down.” 
She pointed to a seat near her; and then discerning some distress 
in Deronda’s face, she added, more gently, I am not suffering at 
this moment. I am at ease now. I am able to talk.” 

Deronda seated himself and waited for her to si)eak a^ain. It 
seemed as if he were in the presence of a mysterious Fate raflier than 
of the longed-for mother. He was beginning to -watch her with 
wonder, from the si^iritual distance to which she had thrown him. 

*‘No,” she began; “I did not send for you to comfort me. I 
could not know befov(‘hand — don’t know now — wliat you will feed 
towaids me. 1 have not tlie foolish notion that you can love me 
merely because I am your mother, when you have never seen or 
heard of me all your life. But I thought I chose somethin" better 
for you than b(ung witli me. I did not think that I deprived you of 
anything worth having.” 

“ You cannot wish me to believe that your affection would not 
have been woith having,” said Deronda, finding that she paused as if 
she expected him to make some answer. 

“ I don’t mean to speak ill of myself,” said the Princess, with 
l)roud imiietuosity, “ but J had not much affection to give you. I 
did not want affection. I had been stilled with it. I waiitecl to live 
out the life that was in me, and not to be hampered with other 
lives. You wonder what I was. I was no princess then.” She 
rose with a sudden movement, and stood as she had done before. 
Deronda immediately rose too ; he felt breathless. 

^ “ No printjess in this tame life that I live in now. I was a great 
singer, and I acted as well as I sang. All the rest were poor beside 
me. Men followed me from one country to another. I was living 
a myriad lives in one. I did not want a child.” 

There vras a passionate self-defence in her tone. She had cast all 
precedent out of her mind. Precedent had no excuse for her, and she 
could only seek a justification in the intensost words she could find 
for her experience. She seemed to fling out the last words against 
some possible reproach in the mind of her son, who had to stand 
and hear them — clutching liis coat-collar as if he were keeping liim- 
self above ivater by it, and feeling his blood in the sort of commotion 
that might have been excited if he had seen her going through some 
strange rite of a religion which gave a sacredness to crime. What 
else had she to tell him ? She went on with the same intensity and 
a sort of pale illumination in her face. ’ 

I did not want to many. I was forced into marrying your 
father — forced, I mean, by my father’s wishes and commands ; 
and besides, it was my best way of getting some freedom. I 
could rule my husbantl, but not my fatKcr. I had a right to 
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Ibe free. I had a right to seek my freedom from a bondage that I 
hated.” 

She seated herself again, while there was that subtle movement in 
her eyes and closed lips which is Hke the suppressed contimiation 
of speech. Deronda continued standing, and after a moment or two 
she looked up at him with a less dehant pleading as she said — 

“ And the uondage I hated for myself I wanted to keej) you from. 
What better could the most loving mother have done ? I relieved 
you from the bondage of having been bom a Jew.” 

“Then I am a Jew?” Deronda burst out with a deep- voiced 
energy that made his mother shrink a little backw^ard against her 
cushions. “ My father was a Jew, and you are a Jewess ? ” 

“ Yes, your father was my cousin,” said the mother, w^atching him 
w'ith a change in her look, as if she saw something that she might 
have to be afraid of. 

“lam glad of it,” said Deronda, impetuously, in the veiled voice 
of passion. He could not have imagined beforehand how he would 
come to say that which he had never hitherto admitted. He could 
not have <lreamed that it would be in impulsive opposition to his 
mother, lie was shaken by a mixed anger which no reflection could 
come soon enough to check; against this mother who it seemed had 
borne him unwillingly, had willingly made herself a stranger to him, 
and — perhaps — was now making herself knowui unwillingly. This 
last suspicion seemed to flash some explanation over her speech. 

But the mother was equally shaken by an anger differently mixed, 
and her frame was less equal to any repression. The shaking w ith 
her was visibly ])hysical, and her eyes looked the larger for her 
pallid excitement as she said violently — 

“ Why do you say you are glad ? You are an English genUeman. 
I secured you that.” 

“ You did not know what you secured me. How could you clioose 
my birthright for me ? ” said Deronda, throwing himself sideways 
into his chair again, almost unconsciously, and leaning his arm over 
the back while he looked away from his mother. 

He was fired with an intolerance that seemed foreign to him. 
But he -was now trying hard to master himself and keei) silence. A 
horror had sw ept in upon his anger lest he slioidd say something too 
hard in this moment W’hich made an epoch never to be recalled. 
There was a pause before his mother spoke again, and when she 
spoke her voice had become more firmly resistant in itsYinely varied 
tones : 

“I chose for you what I w^ould have chosen for myself. How 
could I know that you would have the spirit of my father in you ? 
Howr could I know’ that you W’ould love what 1 hated? — ^if you 
really love to be a Jew.” The last words had such bitterness in 
them that any one overhearing might have supposed some hatred 
had arisen between the mother and son. 

But Deronda had recovered lus fuller self. He w^as i^calling hm 
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sensibilities to what life had been and actually was for her whose 
best years were gone, and who with the signs of suffering in her 
frame was now exerting herself to tell him of a past which was 
not his alone but also hers. His habitual shame at the acceptance 
of events as if they were his only, helped him even here. As he 
looked at his mother silently after her last words, his face regained 
some of its penetrative calm; yet it seemed to have a strangely 
agitating influence over her: her eyes were fixed on him with a 
sort of fascination, but not with any repose of maternal delight. 

“ Forgive me if I speak hastily,” he said, with diflident gravit 3 \ 
“ Why have you resolved now on disclosing to me what you took 
care to have me brought up in ignorance of? Why — since you 
seem angry that I should be glad V* 

« Oh — ^tne reasons of our actions !” said the Princess, with a ring 
of something like sarcastic scorn. "When you are as old as I 
am, it will not seem so simple a question — ‘ Why did you do this ? ’ 

' People talk of their motives in a cut and dried way. Every woman 
is supposed to have the same set of motives, or else to ue a monster. 
I am not a monster, but I have not felt exactly what other women 
feel — or say they feel, for fear of being thought unlike others. 
When you reinoach me in your heart for sending you away from 
me, you mean that I ought to say I felt about you as other women 
say they feel about their children. I did not feel that. I was 
glad to be freed from you. But I did well for you, and I gave you 
your fathers fortune. Do I seem now to be; revoking everything ? 
—Well, there are reasons. I feel many things that I can^t under- 
stand. A' fatal illness has been growing in me for a year. I shall 
very likely not live another year. I will not deny anything I have 
done. I will not pretend to love where I have no love. But shad- 
ows are rising round me. Sickness makes them. If 1 have wronged 
the dead— I have but little time to do what I left undone.'’’ 

The varied transitions of tone with which this speech was de- 
livered were as perfect as the most accomplished actress could have 
made them. The speech was in fact a piece of wliat may be called 
sincere acting : this woman’s nature was one in which all feeling — 
and all the more when it was tragic os well as real — immediately 
became matter of conscious representation : experience immediately 

S assed into drama, and she acted her own emotions. In a mmor 
egree this is nothing uncommon, but in the Princess the acting had 
a . rare perfecfi»ion of physiognomy, voice, and gesture. It would not 
be true to say that she felt less because of this double conscious- 
ness : she felt — ^that is, her mind went through — all the more, but 
with a diflerence : each nucleus of pain or pleasure had a deep at- 
mosphere of the excitement or spiritual intoxication which at once 
exalts and deadens. But Deronda made no reflection of this kind. 
All his thoughts hung on the purport of what his mother was 
Baling ; her tones and her wondenul face entered into his agitation 
without being noted. What he longed for ^th an awed desire was 
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to know as much as she would tell him of the strange mental con- 
flict under which it seemed tliat he had been brought into the 
world: what his compassionate nature made the controlling idea 
within him were the suffering and tlie confession that breathed 
through her later words, and these forbade any further question, 
when she paused and remained silent, with her brow knit, her head 
turned a little away from him, and her large eyes fixed as if on 
something incorporeal. He must w^ait for her to speak again. 
She did so with strange abiuptncss, turning her eyes upon him 
suddenly, and saying more quickly — 

“ Sir Hugo has written much about you. He tells me you have 
a wonderful mind — ^you comprehend everything — yon are wiser than 
he is with all his sixty years. You say you are glad to know that 
you ■were born a Jew. I am not going to tell you that I have 
changed my mind about that. Your feelings are against mine. 
You don’t thank me for what I did. Shall you comineheiid your 
mother — or oiily blame her 1” 

“ There is not a fibre wdthin me but makes me wish to compre- * 
bend her,” said Derouda, meeting her sharp gaze solemnly. “ It 
is a bitter reversal of my longing to think of blaming her. What 
1 have been most trying to* do for fifteen years is to have some 
understanding of those who differ from myself.” 

** Then you have become unlike your grandfather in that,” said 
the mother, “ though you are a young copy of him in your face. 
He never comprehended me, or if ho did, he only thought of fetter- 
ing me into obedience. I was to be what he called ‘ thp Jewish 
w’oman ’ under pain of his curse. I was to leel eveiy thing I did 
2 iot feel, and believe everything I did not believe. I was to feel 
awe for the bit of parchment in the mezma over the door ; to dread 
lest a bit of butter should touch a bit of meat ; to think it beautiful 
that men should bind the tqjhillin on them, and women not, — ^to 
adore the wisdom of such laws, however silly they might seem to 
me. I was to love the long prayers in the ugly synagogue, and 
the howling, and the gabbling, and the dreadful fasts, and the tire- 
some feasts, and my father’s endless discoursing about Our Peoide, 
which was a thunder without meaning in my ears. I was to care 
for ever about what Israel had been ; and I did not care at all. 

I cared for the wide world, and all that I could represent in it. 

I hated living under the shadow of my father’s strictness. Teach- 
ing, teaching for everlasting — ‘ tliis you must be,* * thA you must 
not be’ — ^pressed on me l^e a ffame that got tighter and tighter 
as I grew. I W'anted to live a large life, with freedom to do what 
every one else did, and be carried along in a great current, not 
obliged to care. Ah !” — ^here her tone changed to one of a more 
bitter incisiveness — “you are glad to have been bom a Jew. 
You say so. That is because you have not been brought lip as 
a Jew. * That separateness seems sweet to you because I saved you 
from it.” 
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" When you resolved on that, you meant that I should never 
know my ori^n ?” said Deronda, impulsively. You have at 
least changed m your feeling on that point/’ 

“ Yes, that was what I meant. That is what I persevered in. 
And it is not true to say that I have clianged. Things have changed 
ill spite of me. I am still the same Leonora” — she pointed wuth 
her forefinger to her breast — " here within me is tlie same desire, 
the same will, the same choice, hut ” — she spread out her hands, 
palm upwards, on each side of her, as she paused with a bitter 
compression of her lip, then let her voice fall into muffled, rapid 
utterance- — "events come upon us like e^^l enchantments: and 
thoughts, feelings, apparitions in the darkness are events — are they 
not 'i I don’t consent. We only consent to wliat we love. I obey 
something tyrannic” — she spread out her hands again — "I am 
forced to be withered, to feel pain, to be dying slowly. Do I love 
that ? Well, 1 have been forced to obey my dead father. I have 
been forced to tell you that you are a Jew, and deliver to you what 
he commanded me to deliver.” 

" I beseech you to tell me what moved you — ^when you were 
young, I mean — ^io take, the course you did,” said Deronda, trjdng by 
this reference to the past to escape from what to him was the heart- 
rending piteousness of this nungled suffering and defiance. "I 

f ithcr that my grandfather opposed your bent to be an artist. 

hough my own experience has been quite different, 1 enter into 
the painfulness of your struggle. I can imagine the Laixlship of au 
enforced renunciation.” 

"No,” said the Princess, shaking her head, and folding her anna 
with an air of decision. " You are not a woman. You mav try — but 
you can never imagine what it is to have a man’s force of genius in 
you, and yet to suffer the slavery of being a girl. To have a pattern 
cut out — ‘this is the Jewish woman; this is what you must be; 
this is what you are wanted for; a w’oman’s heart must be of such a 
size and no larger, else it n),ust be pressed small, like Chinese feet ; 
her happiness is to be made as cakes are, by a fixed receipt.* That 
was what my father wanted. He wished I hod been a son ; he cai’ed 
for me as a makeshift Hnk. His heart was set on his Judaism. He 
hated that Jewish ■women should be thought of by the Christian world 
as a sort of ware to make public singers and actresses of. As if we 
were not the more enviable for that ! That is a chance of escaping 
from bondage.” ^ 

"Was my grandfatlier a learned man?” said Deronda, eager to 
know particulars that he feared Ids mother might not think of. 

She answered impatiently, putting up her hand, “ Oh yes, — and a 
clever physician — and good: I don’t deny that he was good. A man 
s to be admired in a play — gi'ond, "with an iron wiU. ^ke the old 
* Foscari before he pardons. But such men turn their wives and 
daughters into slaves. They would rule the world if they could ; 
but not ruling the world, they throw all the 'weight of their will on 
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the necks and souls of women. But nature somelhucs thwarts 
them. My father had no otlier child than hia daughter, and she was 
like himself.” 

She had folded her arms again, and looked as if she were ready 
to fac(i some impending attempt at mastery. 

“ Your father was different. Unlike me — all lovingness and affec- 
tion. I knew I could rule him ; and I made him secretly promisii 
me, before I married him, that he would put no hindrance in the 
way of my being an artist. My father was on his deathbed when we 
were married : from the first lie had fixed liis mind on my marrying 
my cousin Ephraim. And when a woman^s will is as strong as the 
man’s who wants to govern her, half her strength must be conceal- 
ment. I meant to have my will in the end, but I could only have 
it by seeming to obey. I liad an awe of my father — always I had 
had an awe of him: it was impossilde to help it. I hated to feel 
awed — I wished I could have defied him openly ; but I never could. 
It was what 1 pould not imagine: I could not act it to myself that 
I should begin to defy 1113'’ father ojieiil}' and succeed. And I never 
ivould risk failure.” 

That last sentence was Tittered with an abrupt emphasis, and she 
paused after it as if the words had raised a crowd of remembrances 
which obstructed speech. H(*r son was listening to her with feelings 
more and more highly mixed : the first sense of being repelled by the 
frank coldness which had replaced all his ])reconccptions of a 
mother’s tender joy in the sight of him ; the first impulses of indig- 
nation at what shocked his most cherished emotions and principles 
— all these busy elements of collision between them were subsiding 
for a time, and making more and more room for that effort at just 
allowance and that admiration of a forcible nature whose errors lay 
along high pathways, which he would have felt if, instead of being 
his mother, she had been a stningcr who had appealed to his 8300- 
pathy. Still it was impossible to be dispassionate : he trembled lest 
the next thing she had to say would be more repugnant to him than 
what had gone before: he was afmid of the strange coercion she 
seemed to be under to lay her mind bare : he almost wished he could 
say, “ Tell me only what is necessary,” and then again he felt the 
fascination that made him iv’utcli her and listen to her eagerly. He 
tried to recall her to particulars by asking — 

“ Where was my grandfath(;r’s homo ? ” 

‘‘ Here in Genoa, when I was married ; and his family had lived 
here generations ago. But my father had been in various countries.” 

“ You must surSy have lived in England 1 ” 

“ My mother was English — a Jewess of Portuguese descent. My 
father married her in England. Certain circumstances of that mar- 
riage made all the difference in my life : through that marriage my 
father thwarted his own i)lans. My mother’s sister was a singer, and 
afterwards she married the English pai-tner of a merchant^ house 
here in Genoa, and they came and lived here eleven years. My 
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mother died when I was eight years old, and then my father allowed 
me to he continually with my aunt Leonora and be taught under 
her eyes, as if he hau not minded the danger of her encouraging my 
wish to be a singer, as she had been. But this was it — I saw it again 
and again in my father : — ^lie <Ud not guard against consecmences, 
because he felt sure he could hinder them if he liked. Before my 
aunt left Genoa, I had had enough teaching to bring out the born 
singer and actress within me : my father did not know everything 
that was done ; but lie knew that I was taught music and singing — 
he knew my inclination. That was nothing to him : he meant that 
I should obey his will. And he was resolved that I should many 
my cousin Ephraim, the only one left of my fathei-*s family that he 
knew. I wanted not to marry. I thought of all plans to resist it, 
but at last I found that I could rule my cousin, and I consented. 
My father died three weeks after we were married, and then I Lad 
my way ! ” She uttered these words almost exultantly ; but after a 
little pause her face changed, and she said in a biting 4oiie, It has 
not lasted, though. My father is getting his way now.'* 

She began to look more contemplatively again at her son, and pre- 
sently said — 

You are like him — ^but milder — there is something of your own 
fatlier in you ; and he made it the labour of his life to devote liini- 
self to me : wound up his money-changing and banking, and lived 
to wait upon me — ^lie went against his conscience for me. As I 
loved the life of my art, so he loved me. .Let me look at your 
hand again: the hand with the ring on. It was your fathcjr’s ring.’* 

He drew liis chair nearer to her and gave her his hand. We 
know what kind of hand it was : her own, very much smaller, was of 
the same type. As he felt the smaller hand holding his, as lie saw 
nearer to liim the face that held the likeness of his own, aged not by 
time but by intensity, the strong bent of his nature towards a 
reverential tenderness asserted itself above every other impression, 
and in his most fervent tone, he said — 

“ Mother ! take us all into your heart — the living and the dead. 
Formve everything that hurts you in the past. Take my affection.” 

She looked at him admiringly rather than lovingly, then kissed 
him on the brow, and saying sadly, " I reject nothing, but I have 
nothing to give,” die released his hand and sank back on her cush- 
ions. Deronda turned pale with what seems always more of a sen- 
sation than* an emotion — the pain of repulsed tenderness. She 
noticed the expression of pain, and said, still with melodious melan- 
choly in her tones — 

‘‘ It is better so. We must part again soon, and you owe me no 
duties. I did not wish you to be born. I parted with you willingdy. 
When your father died, I resolved that I would have no more ties, 
but such as I could free myself from. I was the Alcharisi you have 
heard of: the name had magic wherever it was carried. Men 
courted me. Sir Hugo Mallinger was one who wished to marry me. 
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He was madly in love with me. One day I asked him, ‘ Is there a 
man capable of doing something for love of me, and expecting noth- 
ing ill return?’ He said, ‘What is it you want done?’ I Btdd, 
‘ Take my boy and bring him up as an Englishman, and let him 
never know anything about his parents.* You were' little more than 
two years old, and were sitting on his foot. He declared that he 
would pay money to have such a boy. I had not meditated much 
on the plan beforehand, but as soon as I had spokem about it, it took 
l)osse8sion of me as something I could not rest without doing. At 
first he thought 1 was not serious, but I convinced him, and he was 
never surprised at anything. He agreed that it would be for your 
good, and tlie finest tiling for you. A great singer and actress is a 
fpieen, but she gives no royalty to her son. — All that happened at 
Naples. And afterwards I made Sir Hugo the trustee of your for- 
tune. That is what 1 did ; and I had a joy in doing it. My father 
had tyrannised over me — he cared more about a grandson to come 
than lie did about me : I counted as nothing. You were to be such 
a Jew as he ; yon weie to be what he wanted. But you vrerc my 
son, and it was my tuni to say what you should be. I said you 
shoidd not know you Avere a Jew.” 

“ And for months events Save been preparing me to be glad that 
.1 am a Jew,” said Deronda, his opposition roused again. The point 
touched the quick of his experience. “ It would always have been 
better that I should have known the truth. I have always been 
1 ‘ebelling against the secrecy that looked like shame. It is no shame 
to have Jewish parents — the shame is to disown it.” 

“ You say it Avas a shame to me, then, that I used that secrecy/* 
said his mother, with a flash of new anger. “ There is no shame 
attaching to me. I have no reason to be ashamed. I rid myself of 
the Jewish tatters and gibberish that make people nudge each other 
at sight of us, as if we were tattoed under our clothes, though our 
faces are as whole as then’s, I delivered you from the pelting con- 
tempt that pursues Jewish separateness. I am not ashamed that I 
did it. It was the better for you.” 

“ Then why have you now undone the secrecy ? — no, not undone 
it — the effects will never he undone. But why have you now sent 
for me to tell me that I am a Jew?” said Deronda, with an intensity 
of opposition in feeling that was almost hitter. It seemed as if her 
words had called out a latent obstinacy of race in him. 

“ Why ?— ah, why?” said the Princess, rising qiuckl}"*and walking 
to the other side of the room, where she turned round and slowly 
approached him, as he, too, stood up. Then she began to speak again 
in a more veiled voice. “ I can’t explain ; I can only say what is. 
I don’t Ipvc iny fatheris religion now any more than I did then. 
Before I married the second time I was baptised ; I made myself 
like the people 1 lived among. 1 had a right to do it ; I was not like 
a brute, obliged to go "with my own herd. I have not repented ; I 
will not say that I nave repented. But yet,” — here she had come 
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near to her son, and paused ; then again retreated a little and stood 
still, as if resolute not to give way utterly to an imperious influence ; 
but, as she went on speaking, she became more and more unconscious 
ot anything but the awe tliat subdued her voice. “ It is illness, I 
don’t doubt that it has been gathering illness,— -niy mind has goij(i 
back ; more than a year ago it began. You see niy grey hair, iny 
worn look : it lias all come fast. Sometimes I am in an agony of 
pain — I daresay I sliall be to-night. Then it is as if all the life I have 
chosen to live, all thoughts, all wnll, forsook me and left me alone in 
spots of memory, and 1 can’t get away: my pain seems to keep me 
there. My childhood — ^my girlhood — the day of niy marriage — the 
day of my father’s death — there seems to be nothing since. Tlien a 
great horror comes over me: what do I know of life or death 'i and 
what my father called ^ right ’ may be a power that is laying hold of 
me — that is clutching me now. Well, I will satisfy him. I cannot go 
into the darkness without satisfying him. I have hidden what was 
his. I thought once I would bum it. I have not burnt it. I thank 
God I have not burnt it ! ” 

She threw herself on her cushions again, visibly fatigued. Deron- 
.da, moved too strongly by her suffering for other impulses to act 
within liim, drew near her, and said, entreaiingly — 

Will you not spare yourself this evening f Let us leave the rest 
till to-morrow,” 

“ No,” she said, decisively. “ 1 will coiifoss it all, now that I liave 
come up to it. Often when I am at ease it all fades away ; my whole, 
self comes quite hack ; but I know it will sink away again, and thi‘. 
other will come — the poor, solitary, forsaken remains of self, that 
can resist nothing. It was my nature to resist, and say, ^ I have a 
light to resist.’ AV’ell, I say so still when I have any strength in me. 
You have heard me say it, and I don’t withdraw it. But when my 
strength goes, some other right forces itself upon me like iron in an 
inexorable hand ; and even Avheii I am at case, it is beginning to make 
gjiosts upon the daylight. * And now you liave made it worse fm* 
me,” she said, with "a sudden return of impetuosity ; “ but 1 shall 
liave told you everything. And what reproach is tliere against me,” 
she added, bitterly, “ since I have made you glad to be a Jew 1 Jos- 
eph Kalonynios reproached me : he said you had been turned into a 
proud Englishman, who resented being touched by a Jew. I wish 
you had ! ” she ended, vdth a new marvellous alternation. It was as 
if her mindVere breaking into several, one jarring the other into 
impulsive action. r —v-.. -- - " 

‘‘Who is Jo.seph Kalonymbs 1” said Dcronda, with a darting recol- 
lection of that JewAvho touched bis arm in the Frankfort synagogue. 

"Ah ! some vengeance sent him hack from the East, that he might 
see you and come to reproach me. He was my father’s friend. He 
knew of your birth : he knew of my husband’s death, and once, 
twenty years ago, after he had been away in, the Levant, he came to 
see me and inquire about you. I told him that you were dead : I 
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meant you to be dead to all the world of my childhood. If I had said 
you were living, he would have interfered with my plans : he would 
have taken on him to represent my father, and have tried to makii 
me recall what I had dgne. What could I do but say you were dead 1 
The act was done. If I had told him of it, there Avould have been 
trouble and scandal — and all to conquer me, who would not have 
been conquered. I was strong then, and I would have had my will, 
though there might have been a hard fight against me. I took the 
Avay to have it without any tight. I felt then that I was not really 
deceiving : it wouhl have come to the same in the end ; or if not to 
the same, to sometliing worse. Ho believed me, and begged that I 
would give up to him tlie chest that my father had chaiged me and 
my husband to deliver to our eldest son. 1 knew what was in the 
chest — things that had been dinned in my cars since I had had any un- 
ilerstanding — things that wei-e tlmist on my mind that I might feel 
them like a wall around my life — my life that W'as growing like a tree. 
Once, after my husbajid died, I was going to burn the chest. Dut it 
was diffi(uilt to burn ; and burning a chest luid ];)apers looks like a 
shameful act. I have committed no shameful act~except what Jews 
would call shameful. I ha(J kept the chest, and I gave it to Joseph 
l\ alonymos. He went aw.ay mournful, and said, ‘ If you marry again, 
and if another grandson is born to him who is depai*ted, I will de- 
li ver up the chest to him.' I bowed in silence. I meant not to niairy 
again — no more than I meant to be the sluithircd woman that I am 
now.” 

She ceased speaking, and her head sank back while she looked 
vaguely before Jicr. Her thought was travcjUing through the years, 
and when she began to speak again her voice had lost its argumen- 
tative spirit, and had fallen into a veiled tone of distress, 

“ But months ago this Kalonymos saw you in the synagogue at 
Frankfoi*t. He saw vou enter the hotel, and ho went to ask your 
name. There 'was nobody else in the world to whom the name would 
have told anything about me.” 

‘‘ Then it is not my real name ?” said Deronda, with a dislike even 
to this trifling part of the disguise ivliich had been thrown round 
him. 

** Oh, as real as another,” said his mother, indifferently. ‘‘ The 
Jews have alw’ays been changing their names. My father’s family 
had kept the name of Charisi : my husband was a CJharisi. When I 
came out as a singer, we made it Alcharisi. But tlierfi had been a 
branch of the family my father hfed lost sight of ivho called them- 
selves Deronda, and w’hen I wanted a name for you, and Sir Hugo 
siiid, Let it be a foreign name,” 1 thought of Dtuonda. But Josepli 
Kalonymos had heard my father speak of the Deronda branch, and 
the name confirmed his suspicion. He began to suspect what had 
been done. It was as if everything had been whispered to him in 
the air. He found out where I vras. He took a journey into Kussia 
to see me ; he found me weak and shattered. He had come back 
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again, with his white hair, and with rage in his soul against me. He 
said I was going down to the grave clad in falsehood and robbery- 
falsehood to my father and robbery of my own child. He accused 
me of having kept the knowledge of yoin- birth from you, and hav- 
ing brought you up as if you had been the son of an English gentle- 
man. Well, it 'was true ; and twenty years before I would have 
maintained that I had a right to do it. But I can mainttiin notliing 
now. No faith is strong “within me. My father may have God on 
his side. This man’s words were like lion’s teeth ui)on me. My 
father’s threats eat into me with my pain. If I tell everything — if 
I deliver uj) everything — what else can be demanded of me ? I can- 
not make myself love the people I have never loved — is it not 
enough that I lost the life I did love]” 

She had leaned forward a little in her low-toned pleading, that 
seemed like a smothered cry : her arms and hands were stretched out 
at full length, as if strained in beseeching. Deronda’s soul was ab- 
sorbed in the anguish of compassion. He could not .mind now that 
he liad been rgiulsed before. His pity made a flood of forgiveness 
within him. His single impulse was to kneel by her and take her 
hand gently between his palms, while he said in that exquisite voice 
of soothing which expresses oneness 'with the suflerer — 

“ Mother, take comfort ! ” 

She did not seem inclined to rejiulse him now, but looked down at 
him and let him take both her hands to fold between his. Gradu- 
ally tears gathered, but she pressed her handkerchief against her 
eyes and then leaned her cheek against his brow, as if she wished 
that they should not look at each other. 

“Is it not possible that I could be near you ofUn and comfort 
you ?” said Deronda. He “was under that stress of pity that i>ropels 
us on sacrifices. 

“ No, not possible,” she answered, lifting up her head again and 
withdrawing her hand as if she wished him to move away. “I have 
a husband and five children. None of them know of your exist- 
ence.” 

Deronda felt painfully silenced. He rose and stood at a little dis- 
tance. 

“ You wonder why I married,” she went on presently, under the 
jTiduence of a newly -recurring thought. “ I meant never to marry 
again. I meant to be free, and to live for my art. I had parted with 
you. I had'^no bonds. For nine years I w^its a queen. I enjoyed 
the life I had longed for. But something befell me. It w'as like a fit 
of forgetfulness. I began to sing out of tune. They told me of it. 
Another woman was thrusting heise^. in nijr-placc. I could not en- 
dure the prospect of failure and decline,' It was horrible to me.” 
She started up again, with a shudder, and lifted screening hands like 
one who dreads missiles. “ It drove me to marry. I made believ(! 
that I preferred being the wife of a Russian noble to being the great- 
est lyric actress of Europe ; I made believe — I acted that part. It 
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was because 1 felt my greatness sinking away from me, as 1 feel my 
life sinking now. I would not wait till men said, ‘ She better go.* " 

She sank into her seat again, and looked at the evening sky as she 
went on : 1 repented.- It was a resolve taken in desperation. That 

singing out of tune was only like a fit of illness ; it went away. I 
rcx)ented; but it was too late. I could not go back. All things 
hindered me — all things.” 

A new haggardness nad come in her face, but her son refrained 
from again urging her to leave further speech till the morrow : there 
was evidently some mental relief for her in an outpouring such as 
she could never have allowed herself before. He stood still while 
she maintained silence longer than she knew, and the light was per* 
ceptibly fading. At last she turned to him and said — 

“I can bear no more now.” She put out her hand, but then 
(]^iiickly withdrew it saying, ‘‘ Stay. How do I know that I can see 
you again ? I cannot bear to be seen when I am in pain.** 

She drew forth a pocket-book, and taking out a letter said, This 
is addressed to the banking-house in Mainz, where you arc to go for 
your grandfather’s chest. It is a letter written by Joseph Kalony- 
nios : if he is not there himself, this onler of his will be obeyed.’* 
When Deronda had taken the letter, she said, with effort, but more 
gently than before, Kneel again, and let me kiss you.” 

He obeyed, and holding his head between her hands she kissed 
him solemnly on the brow. You see I had no life left to love you 
with,” she said, in a low murmur. " But there is md!rc foitimo for 
you. Sir Hugo was to keep it in reserve. I gave you all your 
father’s fortune. They can never accuse me of robbery there.** 

‘‘ If you had needed anytliing I would have w’orked for you,” said 
Deronda, conscious of a disappointed yearning — ^a shutting out for 
ever from long early vistas of affectionate imagination. 

^'I need nothing that the skill of man can give me,** said his 
mother, still holding his head, and perusing his features. “ But per- 
haps now I have satisfied my father's will, your face will come 
instead of his — your young, loving face.** 

“ But you wifi, see me again ?” said Deronda, anxiously. 

Yes — ^perhaps. Wait, wait. Leave me now,” 


CHAi?TEE LII. 

** La mdme fermetd qui sert ft x^Gmater ft ramonr sert aassl ft lo rendre violent et 
durable; et les porsonnes foibles qul tont toqiotiTS agitGes des passions n'en sont pres- 
que jainais vGritablement TempUes.*'— La Boohbfoucauld. 

Among Deronda’s letters the next morning was one from Hans 
Meyrick of four quarto pages, iu the small beautiful handwriting 
which ran in the Meyrick family. 

^ 2 H 
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Mt DEAB Deronda, — In return for your sketch of Italian move- 
ments and your view of the world’s affairs generally, I may say that 
here at home the most judicious opinion going as to the effects of 
present causes is that “ time will show.” As to the present causes of 
past effects, it is now seen that the late swindling tdegroms account 
for the last year’s cattie plague — ^which is a refutation of phUosophy 
ffdsely so called, and justifies the compensation to the farmers. My 
own idea that a mu^ain will shortly break out in the commercial 
class, and ^at the cause will subsequently disclose itself in the ready 
sale of aU rejected pictures, has been called an unsound use of 
analogy; but there are minds that will not hesitate to rob even the 
neglected painter of his solace. To my feeling there is great beauty 
in the conception that some bad judge might give a high price for 
my Berenice series, and that the men m the city would have already 
been punished for my ill-merited luck. 

Meanwhile I am consoling myself for your absence by finding 
my advantage in it — shining like Hesperus when Hyperion has 
departed — sitting with our Hebrew prophet, and making a study 
of his head, in the hours when he used to be occupied with you — 
getting credit with him as a learned young Gentile, who would 
Save been a Jew if he could — and agreeing with him in the general 
principle, that whatever is best is for that reason Jewish. 1 never 
held it mj forte to be a severe reasoner, but 1 can see that if what- 
ever is best is A and B happens to be best, B must be A, however 
little you might have expected it beforehand. On that principle, 
I could see the force of a pamphlet I once read to prove that all 
good art was Protestant. H^owever, our prophet is an uncommonly 
mteresting sitter — a better model than Rembrandt had for his Rabbi 
— ^and I, never come away from liim without a new discovery. For 
one thing, it is a constemt wonder to me that, with all his fiery 
feeling for his race and their traditions, he is no strait-laced Jew, 
spitting after the word Christian, and enjoying the prospect that 
the Gentile mouHi wi R wqt er in vain for a slice of the roasted Levia- 
than, while Israel will be sending up plates for more, dd IMtum. 
(Y ou perceive that nw studies had tau^t me what to expect from 
the oi&odox Jew.) I confess that I have always held lightly by 


:pect irom 
fightly by 


do Injustiqp to the megathenum. Dut now I have given car to 
him in his proper person, I find him really a sort of pnilosophical- 
fdlegorical-mystical believer, and yet with a sharp dialectic point, 
so that any argumentative rattler of peas in a bladder might soon be 
pricked into silence by him. The mixture may be one of the Jewish 
mrtmtives, for what 1 know. In fhet, his mind seems so broad 
that I find my own correct opinions lying in it quite commodiously, 
and how they are to be brought into agreement with the vast 
remainder is his affair, not mine. Iledve it to him to settle our 
basis, never yet having seen a basis which is not a world-sapporting 
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elephant, more or less powerful and expensive to keep. My means 
will not allow me to keep a private elephant. I go into mystery 
instead, as cheaper and more lasting — a sort of gas which is likely 
to be continuaXLy supplied by the decomposition of the elephants. 
And if I like the look of an opinion, I treat it civilly, without 
suspicious inquiries. I have quite a friendly feeling towards Mor- 
decai’s notion that a whole Christian is three-fourths a Jew, and 
that &om the Alexandrian time downward, the most comprehen- 
sive minds have been Jewish ; for I think of pointing out to Mirah 
that, Arabic and other accidents of life apart, there is really little 
diiference between me and — Maimonidcs. But 1 have lately been 
finding out that it is your shallow lover who can’t help maSing a 
declaration. If Mirali’s ways were less distracting, and it were l^s 
of a heaven to be in her presence and watch her, I juust long ^o 
have flung myself at her feet, and requested her to tell me, with 
less indirectness, whether she wished me to blow my brains out. 
1 have a knack of hoping, which is as good as an estate in reversion, 
if one can keep from the temptation of turning it into certainty, 
which may spoil all. My Hope wanders among the orchard-blos- 
soms, feels the warm snow falling on it through the sunshine, and 
is in doubt of nothing ; but, catching sight of Certainty in the dis- 
tance, sees an ugly Janus -faced deity, with a dubious wink on 
the hither side of him, and turns ouickly away. But you, with 
your supreme reasonableness, and seli-nulliflcation, and preparation 
for the worst— you know nothing about the drama of Hope, that 
immortal delicious maiden, for ever courted, for ever propitious, 
whom fools have called deceitful, as if it were Hope that earned 
the cup of disappointment, whereas it is her deadly enemy Certainty, 
whom'she only escapes by transformation. (You observe my new 
vein of allegory ?) Seriously, however, I must be permitted to 
allege that truth will prevail, tliat prejutLice will melt Imfore it, that 
diversity, accompanied by merit, will make itself felt as fascination, 
and that no virtuous aspiration will be frustrated — all which, if I 
mistake not, ore doctrines of the schools, and all imply that the 
Jewess I prefer will prefer me. Any blockhead can cite generali- 
ties, but the master-mind discerns me particular cases they repre- 
sent 

1 am less convinced that my society makes amends to Moidecai 
for your absence, but another substitute occasionally C 9 mes in the 
form of Jacob Cohen. It is worth while to catch our prophet’s 
•expression when he has that remarkable type of young Israel on 
his knee, and pours forth some Semitic inspiration with a sublime 
look of melancnoly patience and devoutness, ^metimes it occurs 
to Jacob that Hebrew will be more edifying to him if he stops 
his ears with his palms, and imitates the venerable soimds as heard 
through that muining medium. When Mordecoi gently draws down 
the little fists and holds them fast, Jacob’s features all take on an 
extraordinary activity, very much as if he were walking through a 
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menagerie and trying to imitate every animal in turn, succeeding 
best with the owl and the peccaiy. ^ But I daresay you have seen 
something of this. He treats me with the easiest familiarity, and 
seems in general to look at me as a second-hand Christian com- 
modity, likely to come down in price ; remarking on my disadvan- 
tages with a frankness which seems to imply some thoughts of 
future purcliase. It is pretty, though, to see the change in him 
if Miran happens to come in. He turns child suddenly — ^his age 
usually strikes one as being like the Israelitish garments in the 
desert, perhaps near forty, yet with an air of recent production. 
But, with Mirali, he reminds me of the dogs that have been brought 
up by women, and remain manageable by them only. Still, the 
dog is fond of Mordecai too, and brings sugar-plums to share with 
him, filling his own moutli to rather an embarrassing extent, and 
watching how Mordecai deals with a smaller supply. Judging from 
this modem Jacob at the age of six, my astonishment is that his 
race has not bought us all up long ago, and pocketed our feebler 
generations in the form of stock and scrip, as so much slave pro- 
perty. There is one Jewess I should not mind being slave to. But 
1 wish 1 did not imagine that Mirah gets a little sadder, and tries 
all the while to hide it. It is natural enough, of course, while she 
has to watch the slow death of this brother, whom she has taken 
to worshipping with such looks of loving devoutness that I am 
ready to wish myself in his place. 

For the rest, we are a little merrier than usual. Rex Gascoi^e 
— ^you remember a head you admired among my sketches, a fellow 
vnth a good imper lip, reading law— has got some rooms in towui 
now not far oft us, and has had a neat sister (upper lip also good) 
staying with him the last fortnight. I have introduced them both 
to my motlier and the girls, \rho have found out from Miss Gas- 
coigne that she is cousin to your Vandyke duchess ! ! ! 1 put 
the notes of exclamation to mark the surprise that the information 
at first produced on my feeble understanding. On reflection 1 
discovered that there was not the least ground for surprise, unless 
I hod beforehand believed that nobody could be anybody’s cousin 
without my knowing it. This sort of surprise, I take it, depends 
on a liveliness of the spine, mth a more or less constant nullity 
of brain. There was a fellow I used to meet at Rome who was 
in an effe^escence of surjirise at contact with the simplest infor- 
mation. Tell him what you would — ^that you were fond of easy 
boots — ^he would always say, “ No ! are you 1” with the same 
energy of wonder: the very f^ow of whom pastoral Browne wrote 
prophetically — 

A wretch bo empty that if o’er there ho 

In nature found tho least vacuity 

’Twill be in him.” 

1 have accounted for it all — ^hc had a lively spine. 

However, this cousinship with the duchess came out by chance one- 
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<lay that Mirah was with them at home and they were talhing about 
the MaUingers. Apropos; 1 am getting so important that I have 
rival invitations. Gascoigne wants me to go down with him to his 
father^s rectory in Augiwt and see the country round there. But I 
tliink self-interest well understood will take me to Topping Abbey, 
for Sir Hugo has invited me and proposes — God bless him for ms 
rashness ! — tliat 1 should make a picture of his three daughters 
sitting on a bank — as he says, in the Gainsborough style. He came 
to my studio the other day and recommended me to apply myself to 
portrait. Of course I know what that means. — “ My good fellow, 
your attempts at the historic and poetic are simply pitiable. Your 
brush is just tliat of a successful portmit-painter — it has a little 
truth, and a gi*eat facility in falsehood — your idealism will never do 
for gods and goddesses and heroic stoiy, but it may fetch a high price 
as flattery. Fate, my friend, has made you the hinder wheel — rota 
posterior currasj et in (txe seewndo — run behind, because you can’t help 
it." — What gr^at effort it evidently costs our friends to give us these 
candid opinions ! I have even known a man take the trouble to call, 
in order to tell me that I had irretrievably exposed my want of 
judgment in treating my subject, and that if 1 nad asked him he 
\vould have lent me his ov^ judgment. Such was my ingiatitude 
and my readiness at composition, that even while he was speaking 1 
inw'araly sketched a Last Judgment witli that candid friend’s physi- 
ognomy on the left. But all this is away from Sir Hugo, whose 
manner of implying that one’s gifts ore not of the highest order is so 
exceedingly good-natured and comfortable that I begin to feel it an 
advantage not to be among those poor fellows at the tip-top. And 
his kindness to me tastes all the better because it comes out of his 
love for you, old boy.*" His chat is imcommonly amusing. By the 
w'ay, he told me that your Vandyke duchess is gone with her hus- 
band yachting to the Mediterranean. I betliink me that it is possible 
to land from a yacht, or to be taken on to a yacht from the land. 
Shall you by chance have an opportunity of continuing your theo- 
logical discussion with the fair Supratosarian — I think you said her 
tenets were of that complexion ? Is Duke Alphonso also theologi- 
cal? — ^perhaps an Arian who objects to triplicity. (Stage direction. 
'While D. is reading, a profound scorn gathers in his face till at the 
last word he flings down the letter, grasps his coat-collar in a statu- 
esque attitude and so remains, with a look generally tremendous, 
throughout the following soliloquy, “ 0 night, O blackness, &c. &c”) 

Excuse the brevity of this letter. You are not used to niore from 
31)6 than a bare statement of facts without comment or digression. 
Ciie fact I have omitted — that the Klesmers on the eve of departure 
have behaved magnificently, shining forth as might be expected from 
the planets of genius and fortune in conjunction. Mirah is rich vdth 
their oriental gifts. 

What luck it will be if you come back and present yourself at the 
Abbey while I am there ! I am going to behave with consummate 
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discretion and win golden opinions. But I shall run up to town 
now and then, just for a peep into Gan Eden. You see now far I 
have got in Hebrew lore — up with my Lord Bolingbroke, who knew 
no Hebrew, but “ understood that sort of learning and what is -writ 
about it.” If Mifah commanded, I would go to a depth below the 
tri-literal roots. Already it makes no difference to me whether the 
points are there or not. But while her brother's life lasts I suspect 
she would not listen to a lover, even one whose “ hair is like a flock 
of goats on Mount Gilead” — and I flatter myself that few heads 
would bear that trying compnidson better than mine. So I stay with 
my hope among the orchard-blossoms. — Your devoted 

Hans Mkyrick. 

Some months before, this letter from Hans would have divided 
Deronda’s thoughts irritatingly: its romancing about Mirah would 
have had an unpleasant edge, scarcely anointed with any commisera- 
tion for his friend’s probable disappointment. But things had altered 
since March. Mirah was no longer so critically placed with regard 
to the Meyricks, and Deronda’s own position had been undergoing 
a change which had just been crowned by the revelation of his birth. 
The new opening towards the future, though he would not trust in 
any definite visions, inevitably shed new lights, and influenced his 
mood towards past and present ; hence, what Hans called his hope 
now seemed to Deronda, not a mischievous unreasonableness w^hich 
roused his indignation, but an unusually persistent bird-dance of an 
» extravagant fancy, and he would have felt quite able to pity any 
consequent suffering of his friend’s, if he had believed in the suffer- 
ing as probable. But some of the busy thought filling that long 
day, which passed without his receiving any new summons from his 
mother, was given to the argument that Hans Meyrick’s nature was 
not one in -which love could strike the deep roots that turn dis- 
appointment into sorrow : it was too restless, too readily excitable by 
novelty, too ready to turn itself into imaginative material, and wear 
its grief as a fantastic costtiiue. Already he is beginning to play 
at love : he is taking the whole affair as a comedy,” said Deronda to 
himself ; “ he kno-ws very w’ell that tliere is no chance for him. J ust 
like him — never opening his eyes on any possible objection I could 
have to receive his outpourings about Mir^. Poor old Hans ! If 
we were under a fiery hail together he would howl like a Greek, and 
if I did not^howl too it would never occur to him that I was as 
bddly off as he. And yet he is tender-hearted and affectionate in 
intention, and I can’t say that he is not active in imagining what 
goes on in other people — ^but then he always imagines it to fit his 
own inclination.” 

With this touch of causticity Deronda got rid of the slight heat at 
present raised by Hans’s naive expansiveness. The nonsense about 
Gwendolen, conveying the fact that she was gone yachting with her 
husband, only suggested a disturbing sequel to his own strange parting 
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with her. But there was one sentence in the letter which raised a more 
immediate, active anxiety. Hans’s suspicion of a hidden sadness in 
Mirah was not in the direction of his wishes, and hence, instead of 
distrusting his observation here, Deronda began to conceive a cause 
for the sadness. Was It some event that had occurred during his 
absence, or only the growing fear of some event? Was it something, 
perhaps alterable, in the new position which had been made for her? 
Or — ^had Mordecai, gainst his habitual resolve, communicated to her 
those peculiar cherished hopes about him, Deronda, and had her 
quickly sensitive nature been hurt by the discovery that her brother’s 
will or tenacity of visionary conviction had acted coercively on their 
friendship — been hurt by the fear that there was more of pitying 
self-suppression than of e<iual regard in Deronda’s relation to him ? 
For amidst all Mirah’s quiet renunciation, the evident thirst of soul 
with whicli she received the tribute of equality implied a correspond- 
ing pain if she found that what she had taken lor a purely reverential 
regard towards her brother had its mixture of condescension. 

In this last conjecture of Deronda’s he was not wrong as to the 
quality in Mirah’s nature on which he was founding — ^the latent pro- 
test against the treatment she had all her life been subject to until 
she met him. For that gratitude which would not let her pass by 
any notice of their acquaintance without insisting on the depth of 
her debt to him, took half its fervour froiu the keen comparison 
with what others had thought enough to render to her. Deronda’s 
affinity in feeling enabled him to ptnetrate such secrets. But he was 
not near the truth in admitting tne idea tliat Mordecai had broken 
his characteristic reticence. To no soul but Deronda himstdf had he 
yet breathed the history of their relation to each other, or his confi- 
dence about his friend’s origin: it was not only that these subjects were 
for him too sacred to be spoken of witliout weighty reason, but that 
he had discerned Deronda’s shrinking at any mention of his birth ; 
and the severity of resen'^e which had hindered Mordecai from 
answering a question on a private affair of the Cohen family told yet 
more sti'ongly hei'e. 

“ Ezra, how is it ? ” Mirah one day said to him — “ I am continually 
going to speak to Mr Deronda as if he were a Jew ? ” 

He smiled at her quietly, and said, " I suppose it is because he 
treats us as if he were our brother. But he loves not to have the dif- 
ference of birth dwelt upon.” 

He has never lived with his parents, Mr Hans sqys,” continued 
Mirah, to whom this was necessarily a question of interest about 
every one for whom she had a regard. 

“ Seek not to know such things from Mr Hans,” said Mordecai, 
gravely, laying his hand on her curls, as he was wont. What 
Daniel Deronda wishes us to know about himself is for him to 
tell us.” 

And Mirah felt herself rebuked, as Deronda had done. But to be 
rebuked in this way by Mordecai made her rather proud. 
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“ I see no one so great as my brother,” she said to Mrs Meyrick 
one day that she called at the Chelsea house on her way home, and, 
accordmg to her hope, found the little mother alone. It is difficult 
to think that he belongs to the same world as those people 1 used to 
live amongst. I told you once that they made life seem like a mad- 
house ; but when I am with Ezra he makes me feel that his life is 
a great good, though he has suitered so much; not like me, who 
wanted to die because I had suffered a little, and only for a little 
while. His soul is so full, it is impossible for him to wish for death 
as I did. I get the same sort of feeling from him that I got yester- 
day, when I was tired, and came home through the park after the 
sweet rain had fallen and the sunshine lay on the grass and flowers. 
Everything in the sky and imder the sky looked so pui’e and beauti- 
ful that the weariness and trouble and folly seemed only a small 
part of what is, and I became more patient and hopeful.” 

A dove-like note of melancholy in this speech caused Mrs Meyrick 
to look at Mirah with new examination. After laying down her hat 
and pushing her curls flat, with an air of fatigue, shb had placed 
herself on a chair opposite her friend in her habitual attitude, her 
feet and hands just crossed : and at a distance she might have seemed 
a coloured statue of serenity. But Mrs Meyrick mscemed a new 
look of suppressed suffering in her face, which corresponded to the 
hint that to be patient and hopeful required some extra influence. 

Is there any fresh trouble on your mind, my dear ? ” said Mrs 
Meyrick, giving up her needlework as a sign of concentrated 
attention. 

Mirah hesitated before she said, ‘‘ I am too ready to speak of 
troubles, 1 think. It seems unkind to put anything painful into 
other people’s minds, unless one were sure it would hinder something 
worse. And perhaps I am too hasty and fearful.” 

Oh, m^r dear, mothers are made to like pain and trouble for the 
sake of their children. Is it because the singing lessons are so few, 
and are likely to fall off when the season comes to an end 7 Success 
in these things can’t come all at once.” Mrs Meyrick did not believe 
that she was touching the real grief ; but a guess that could be cor- 
rected would make an easier channel for confidence. 

“ Ho, not that,” said Mirah, shaking her head gently. “ I have been 
a little disappointed because so many ladies said they wanted me to 
give them or their daughters lessons, and then I never heard of them 
again. But perhaps afeer the holidays I shall teach in some schools. 
Besides, yon Know, I am as rich os a princess now. I have not 
touched the hundred pounds that Mrs Klesmer gave me; and I 
should never be afraid that Ezra would be in want of anything, 
because there is Mr Deronda, and he said, * It is the chief honour of 
my life tliat your brother will share anything with me.* Oh no ! 
Ezra and I can have no fears for each other about such things as food 
and clothing.” 

But there is some other fear on your mind,*’ said Mrs Meyrick, 
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not without divination — “ a fear of something that may disturb your 
peace ? Don’t be forecasting evil, dear child, unless it is what you 
can guard against. Anxiety is good for nothing if we can’t turn it 
into a defence. But there’s no defence against all the things that 
might be. Have you any more reason for being anxious now than 
you had a month ago ? ” 

Yes, I have,” said Mirah. I have kept it from Ezra. I have 
not dared to tell him. Pray forgive me that I can’t do without tell- 
ing you. I have more reason for being anxious. It is five days ago 
now. I am quite sure I saw my father.” 

Mrs Meyrick shrank into smaller space, packing her anns across 
her chest and leaning forward — ^to hinder herself from pelting that 
father with lier worst epithets. 

“ The year has changed him,” Mirali went on. “ He had already 
been mucli altered and worn in the time before I left him. You 
remember I said how lie used sometimes to cry. He was always 
excited one way or the other. I have told Ezra everything that I 
told you, and fie says that my father had taken to gambling, w’hich 
makes pcojile easily distressed, and then again exalted. And now — 
it was only a moment tliat I saw him — his face w^as more haggard, 
and his clothes were shabby. He was witli a much worse-looting 
man, who carried something, and they were ^hurrying along after an 
omnibus.” 

“ Well, child, he did not see you, I hope ?” 

“ No. I had just come from Mrs Raymond’s, and I \cas waiting to 
cross near the Marble Arch. Soon he was on the omnibus and gone 
out of sight. It ‘W%a8 a dreadful moment. My old life seemca to 
have come back again, and it was worse than it had ever been before. 
And I could not help feeling it a new deliverance that he was gone 
out of sight without Knowing that I was there. And yet it hurt me 
that I w as feeling so — it seemed hateful in me — almost like words I 
once had to spemc in a play, that ^ I had warmed my hands in the 
blood of my kindred.’ For where might my father be going ] What 
may become of him ? And his having a daughter who W'ould own 
him ill spite of all, might have hindered the worst. Is there any 
pain like seeing what ought to bo the best things in life turned into 
the worst ? All those ojiposite feelings were meeting and pressing 
against each other, and took up all my strength. No one could act 
that. Acting is slow and poor to what we go through within. I 
don’t know how I called a cab. I only remember tha^' I w'as in it 
w^hen I began to think, ' I cannot tell Ezra; he must not know.’” 

“You are afraid of grieving him?” Mrs Meyrick asked, when 
Mirah had paused a little. 

« Yes —and there is something more,” said Mirah, hesitatingly, as 
if she w’ere examining her feeling before she would venture to speak 
of it. “ I want to tell you ; I could not tell any one else. I could 
not have told my own mother; I should have closed it up before 
her. I feel shame for my father, and it is perhaps strange — but the 
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Bliame is greater before Ezra than before any one else in the world. 
He desired me to tell him all about ray life, and I obeyed him. But 
it is always like a sm^t to me to know that those things about my 
father are in Ezra’s mind. And — can you believe it i — ^when the 
thought haunts me how it would be if my father were to come and 
show himself before us both, what seems as if it would scorch me 
most is seeing my fother slirinking before Ezra. That is the truth. 
I don’t know whether it is a right feeling. But I can’t help thinking 
that I would rather try to maintain my father in secret, and bear a 
great deal in that way, if I could hinder him from meeting my 
brother.” 

" You must not encourage that feeling, Mimh,” said Mrs Meyrick, 
hastily. “ It would be very dangerous ; it -would be wrong. You 
must not have concealments of that sort.”. 

But ought I now to teU Ezra that I have seen my father ? ” said 
Mirah, with deprecation in her tone. 

No,” Mrs Meyrick answered, dubitatively. “ I don’t know tliat 
it is necessary to do that. Your father may go away Vitli the birds. 
It is not clear that he came after you; you may never see him again. 
And then your brother will have been spared a useless anxiety. But 
promise me that if your father sees you— gets hold of you in any way 
again — ^you will let us all know, rromise me that solemnly, Miralji* 
1 have a right to ask it.” 

Mirah reflected a little, tjien leaned forward to put her hands in 
Mrs Meyrick’s, and said, Since you ask it, I do promise. I will 
bear this feeling of shame. I liave been so long used to think that 
I must bear that sort of inward pain. But the shame for my father 
bums me more when I think of his meeting Ezra.” She was silent a 
moment or two, and then said, in a new tone of yearning compassion, 
“ And we are liis children — and he was once young like ne — and my 
mother loved him. Oh ! I cannot help seeing it all close, and it 
hurts me like a cruelty.” 

Mirah shed no tears: ^he discipline of her whole life had been 
against indulgence in such manifestation, which soon falls under the 
control of strong motives ; but it seemed that the more intense ex- 

E ression of sorrow had entered into her voice, Mrs Meyrick, with all 
er quickness and lo-vdng Insight, did not quite understand that filial 
feeling in Mirah which had active roots deep below her indignation 
for the worst offences. She could conceive that a mother would have 
a clinging ^.ty and shame for a reprobate son, but she was out of 
patience with what she held an exaggerated susceptibility on behalf 
of this father, whose reappearance inclined her to wish him under 
the care of a turnkey. Mirah’s promise, however, was some security 
against her weakness. 

That incident was the only reason that Mirali herself could have 
stated for the hidden sadness which Hans had divined. Of one ele- 
ment in her ch^anged mood she coul<l have given no definite account : 
it was something as dim as the sense of ap]&oaching weather-change, 
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and bad extremely eliglit external promptings, sncb as we are often 
ashamed to find all we can allege in support of the busy construc- 
tions that go on within us, not only without effort hut even against 
it, under the influence of any blind emotional stirring. Perhaps the 
fii-st le^en of uneasiness was laid by Gwendolen’s behaviour on that 
\dsit wmch was entirely superfluous as a means of engaging Miinli 
to sing, and could have no other motive than the excited and strai^c 
(piestioning about Deronda. Mirah had instinctively kept the visit 
a secret, but the active remembrance of it had raised a new suscep- 
tibility in her, and made her alive as she had never been before to 
the relations Deronda must have with that society which slie her- 
self was getting frequent glimpses of without belonging to it. Her 
peculiar life and education had produced in her an extraordinary 
mixture of unworldliness, with toowledge of the world’s evil, and 
even thi%knowlcdge was a strange blending of direct observation 
Avith the efiects of reading and theatrical study. Her memory was 
furnished with abundant passionate situfition and intrigue, which 
she never made emotionally her own, but felt a repelled aloofness 
from, as she had done from the actual life around her. Some of that 
imaginative knowledge began now to weave itself around Mrs Grand- 
court ; and tliough Mirah wo\ild admit no position likely to affect her 
reverence for Deronda, she could not avoid a new liainfully vivid 
association of his general life Avith a w’orld aAvay from her oahi, Avhere 
there might be some iiivoh'ement of his feeling and action Avith a 
Avoman like GAvendolen, Avho Avas increasingly repugnant to her — 
increasingly, even after she had ceased to see her ; for liking and 
disliking can grow in meditation as fast as in the more immediate 
kind of presence. Any diwiuietude consciously due to the idea that 
Dcronda’s deepest care might be for something remote not only from 
herself but even from his iriendslup for her brother, she would have 
checked Avith rebuking questions : — ^What Avas she but one A\'ho had 
shared his generous Idndness Avith many others? and his attachment 
to her brother, Avas it not begun late to be soon ended ? Other ties 
had come before, and others would remain after this had been cut by 
SAvift-coming death. But her uneasiness had not reached that point 
of self-recognition in which she w^ould have been ashamed of it as mi 
indirect, presumptuous claim on Deronda’s feeling. That she or any 
one else should think of him as her possible lover was a conception 
Avhich had never entered her mind ; indeed it was equally out of the 
question with Mrs Meyrick and the girls, who with Jtfirah herself 
regarded his intervention in her life as something exceptional, and 
were so impressed hy his mission as her deliverer and 'guardian tliat 
they would have held it an offence to hint at his holding any other 
relation towards her: a point of view which Hans also had readily 
adopted. It is a little hard upon some men that they appear to sink \ 
for us in becoming lovers. But precisely to this innocence of the 
Meyricks was owing the disturbance of IVIirah’s unconsciousness. 
The ^t occasion could hardly have been more trivial, but it pre- 
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pared her emotive nature for a deeper effect from what happened 
afterwards. 

It was when Anna Gascoigne, visiting the Meyricks, was led to 
speak of her cousinship with Gwendolen. The visit had been arranged 
that Anna might see Mirah ; the three girls were at home with their 
mother, and there was naturally a flux of talk among six feminine 
creatures, free from the presence of a distorting male standard. Anna 
Gascoigne felt herself much at home with the Meyrick girls, who 
knew what it was to have a brother, and to be generally regarded as 
of minor importance in the W’orld ; and she had told Rex that she 
thought the University very nice, because brothers made friends 
tliere whose families were not rich and grand, and yet (like the 
University) were very nice. The Meyricks seemed to her almost 
alarmingly clever, and she consulted them much on the best mode 
of teaching Lotta, confiding to them that she herself wa» the least 
clever of her family. IVIirah had lately come in, and there was a 
complete bouquet of young faces round the tea-table—Hafiz, s(;ated 
a little alon \mh large eyes on the alert, regarding tfie whole scene 
as an apparatus for supplying his allowunce of milk. 

“ Think of our surprise, Mirah,” said Kate. We were speaking 
of Mr Deronda and the Mallingers, and it turns out that Miss Gas- 
coigne knows them.” 

I only know about them,” said Anna, a little flushed with excite- 
ment, what she had heard and now saw of the lovely Jewess being 
an almost startling novelty to her. “ I have not even seen them. But 
some mouths ago, my cousin married Sir Hugo Mallinger’s nephew, 
Mr Grandcourt, who lived in Sir Hugo’s place at Hiplow, near us.” 

There ! ” exclaimed Mab, clasjiing her hands. “ Something must 
come of that, liirs Grandcourt, the Vandyke duchess, is your cousin ?” 

“ Oh yes ; 1 was her bridesmaid,” said Anna. “ Her mamma and 
mine are sisters. My aunt was much richer before last year, but 
then she and mamma lost all their fortune. Papa is a clergyman, 
you know, so it makes very little difference to us, except that we keep 
no carriage, and have no dinner-parties — and I like it better. But 
it was very sad for poor Aunt Davilow, for she could not live 
with us, because she nos four daughters besides Gwendolen; but 
then, when she married Mir Grandcourt, it did not signify so much, 
because of his being so rich.” 

“ Oh, this finding out relationships is delightful 1 ” said Mab. ‘‘ It 
is like a Ckinese puzzle that one has to fit together. I feel sure 
something wonderful may be made of it, but I can’t tell what.” 

Dear me, Mab ! ” said Amy, “ relationships must branch out. 
The only difference is, that we happen to know some of the people 
concerned. Such things are going on every day.” 

“ And pray, Amy, wny do you insist on the number nine being so 
wonderful]” said Mab. ‘‘I am sure that is happening every day. 
Never mind. Miss Gascoigne ; please go on. And Mr Deronda? — 
have you never seen Mr Deronda ? You must bring him in.” 
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“ No, I have not seen him,” said Anna ; but he was at Diidow 
before my cousin was married, and I have heard my aunt speaking of 
him to papa. She said what you have been saying about him— only 
not so much : I mean, about Mr Deronda living wuth Sir Hugo Mal- 
linger, and being so nice, she thought. We talk a great deal .about 
every one who comes near Pennieote, because it is so seldom there is 
any one new. But I remember, when I asked Gwendolen what she 
thought of Mr Deronda, she said, ‘ Don’t mention it, Anna ; but I 


think his hair is dark.’ That was her droll way of answering ; slie 
was always so lively. It is really rather 'wonderful that I should 
come to hear so much about liim, all through Mr Hans knowing 
Eex, and then niy having the pleasure of knowing you,” Ahna ended, 
looking at Mrs Meyrick, with a shy grace. 

‘‘The pleasure is on our side too ; but the wonder would have been, 
if you liad come to this house without hearing of Mr Deronda — 
wouldn’t it, ]Mirah i ” said Mrs ^fcyrick. 

Mirali smiled acquiescently, but had nothing to say. A confused 
discontent took i)Ossession of her at the mingling of names and im- 
ages to which she had been listening. 

“ My son calls Mrs Grandcourt me Vandyke duchess,” continued 
Mrs Mcyrick, turning again to Anna ; “ he thinks her so striking and 
picturesque.” 

“ Yes,” said Anna. “ Gwendolen was always so beautiful— people 
fell dreadfully in love 'with her. 1 thought it a pity, because it made 
them unhappy.” 

“ And how do you like Mr Grandcourt, the happy lover ? ” said 
Mrs Meyiick, who, in her way, was as much interested as Mab in the 
hints she had Ijeen hearing of vicissitude in the life of a widow with 
daughters. 

“ Papa approved of Gwendolen’s accepting him, and my aunt says 
he is very generous,” said Anna, beginning with virtuous intention 
of repressing her own sentiments ; but then, unable to resist a rare 
occasion for speaking them freel}’-, she went on — “ else I should have 
thought he was not very nicc—rather proud, and not at all lively, 
like Gwendolen. I should have thought some one younger and more 
lively w’ould have suited her better. But, perhaps, having a brother 
who seems to us better than any one makes ns think worse of others.” 

“Wait till you see Mr Deronda,” said Mab, nodding significantly. 
“ Nobody’s brother will do after him.” 

“ Our brothers must do for people’s husbands,” said'^Kate, curtly, 
“ because they will not get Mr Deronda. No woman will do for him 


to marry.” 

“ No woman ought to want him to marry him,” said Mab, with 
indignation. “I never should. Fancy finding out that he had a 
taiWs bill, and used boot-hooks, like Hans. Who ever thought of 
his marrying 1” 

“ I have,” said Kate. “ When I drew a wedding for a frontispiece 
to ‘ Hearts and Diamonds,' I made a sort of likeness of him for the 
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'bridegioom, and 1 went about looking for a grand woman wbo would 
do for his countess, but I saw none that womd not be poor creatures 
by the side of him.” 

*‘You should have seen this Mrs Grandcourt then,” said Mrs 
Meyrick. “ llans says that she and Mr Deronda set each other off 
when they are side by side. She is tall and fair. But you kiio^v 
her, Mirah — ^you can always sav something descriptive. What do 
you tbink of Mrs Grandcourt ? ” 

" I think she is like the Princm of EhoU in Don ChrZos,” said 
Mirah, with a quick intensity. She was pursuing an association in 
]ier own mind not intelligible to her hearers — an association w ith a 
certain actress as well as the part she represented.” 

Your comparison is a riddle for me, my dear,” said Mrs Meyrick, 
smiling. 

“You said that Mrs Grandcourt was tall and fair,” continued 
Mirah, slightly paler. “That is quite true.” 

Mrs Meyrick’s quick eye and ear detected something unusual, but 
immediately explainjed it to herself. Fine ladies had often wounded 
Mirah by caprices of manner and intention. 

“ Mrs Grandcourt had thought of having lessons from Mirah,” she 
said, turning to Anna. “But many have talked of having lessons, 
and then have found no time. Fashionable ladies have too much 
work to do.” 

And the chat went on without further insi stance on Princm of 
EhoU. That comparison escaped Mirah^s lips under the urgency of 
a pang unlike anything she had felt before. The conversation from 
the beginning had revived unpleasant impressions, and Mrs Meyrick’s 
suggestion of Gwendolen's figure by tlie side of Deronda's had the 
stmgin^ effect of a voice outside her, confirming her secret conviction 
that this tall and fair woman had some hold on his lot. For a 
long while afterwards she felt os if she had had a jarring shock 
tlirough her frame. 

In the evening, putting her cheek against her brotlier's shoulder 
as she was sitting by him, while he sat propped up in bed under a 
new difficulty of breathing, she said — 

“Ezra, does it ever hurt your love for Mr Deronda that so much 
of his life was all hidden awny from you, — that he is amongst persons 
and cares about persons who are all so unlike us — 1 mean, unlike 
youl” 

“No, assffredly no,” said Mordecai. “Rather, it is a precious 
thought to me that he has a preparation which 1 lacked, and is an 
accomplished Egyptian.” Then, recollecting that his words hod a 
reference which his sister must not yet understand, he added, “ I 
have the more to give him, since his treasure differs from mine. 
That is a blessedness in friendship.” 

Mirah mused a little. 

“ Still,” she said, “ it would be a trial tb your love for him if that 
'Other part of his life were like a crowd in which he had got entangled^ 
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so that he was carried away from you — mean in his thoughts, and 
not merely carried out of sight as he is now — and not mci-ely for a 
little while, but continually. How should you bear that? Our 
religion commands us to bear. But how should you bear it ? 

“Not well, my sister — ^not well; but it will never happen,” said 
Mordecai, looking at her with a tender smile. He thought that her. 
Iieart needed conuort on his account. / 

Miroh said no more. She mused over the difference between her 
own state of mind and her brother's, and felt her comparative petti- 
ness. Why could she not be completely satisfied with what satisfied 
his larger judgment ? She gave herself ijp fuller reason than a pain- 
ful sense of unfitness — in what? Airy possibilities to which she 
could give no outline, but to which one name and one figure gave 
the wandering persistency of a blot in her vision. Here lay the 
vaguer source ol the hidden sadness i-endered noticeable to Hans by 
some diminution of that sweet ease, that ready joyousness of response 
in her speech ^nd smile, which had come with the new sense of 
freedom and safety, and had made her presence like the freshly- 
opened daisies and clear bird-notes after the rain. She herself re- 
garded her uneasiness as a sdrt of ingratitude and diilness of sensi- 
bility towards the great things that had been given her in her new 
life ; and whenever she threw more energy than usual into her sing- 
ing, it was the energy of indignation against the shallowmess of her 
own content. In that mood she once said, “ Shall I tell you what 
is the difference between you and me, Ezra ? You are a spring in \ 
the drought, and I am an aco^-cup ; the waters of heaven fill me, 
but the least little shake leaves me empty.” 

** Why, wdiat has shaken thee ? ” said Mordecai. He fell into tliis 
antique form of speech habitually in talking to his sister and to the 
Cohen children. 

“ Thoughts,” said Miiah ; thoughts that come like the breeze and 
shake me — bad people, wrong tilings, miseiy — and how they might 
touch our life,” 

“We must take our portion, Mirah. It is there. On whoso 
shoulder would we lay it, tliat w’e might be free ? ” 

The one voluntary sign that she made of her inward care was this 
distant allusion. 
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CHAPTEE LIIL 

, V My desolation does begin to make 

\ A better life.** 

— SuAKESPEAitF. *. Antouy and deoimtra. 

Eftfore Deronda was summoned to a second interview with his 
mother, a dav had passed in which she had only sent him a message 
to say that she was not yet well enough to receive him again ; but 
on the third morning he lifRl a note saying, “ I leave to-day. Come 
and see me at once.” 

He was shown into the same room as before; but it was much 
darkened with blinds and curttiins. The Princess was not there, but 
she presently entered, dressed in a loose wrap of some soft silk, in 
colour a dusky orange, her head again with black lace floating about 
it, her arms lowing themselves bare from under her wide sleeves. 
Her face seemed even more impressive in the sombre light, the eyes 
larger, the luies more vigorous. You might have imagined her a 
sorceress who would stretcli forth her wonderful hand and arm to 
mix youth-potions for others, but scorned to mix them for lierscli‘, 
having had enough of youth. 

She put her ai*ms on her son’s shoulders at once, and kissed him 
on both cheeks, then seated hemelf among her cushions with an aii* 
of assured firmness and dignity unlike lier fltfulness in their fb‘st 
interview, and told Deronda to sit down by her. He obeyed, saying, 
** You are quite relieved now, I tnist 

‘‘ Yes, I am at ease a^n. Is there anything more that you would 
like to ask me 1” she said, with the manner of a queen rather than of 
a mother. 

“ Can I find the house in Genoa Avherc you used to live with my 
grandfatlier ? ” said Deronda. 

“No,” she answered, with a deprecating movement of her arm, 
“ it is pulled down — not to be found. But about our family, and 
where my father lived at various times — ^you will find aU that among 
the papers in the chest, better than I con tell you. My father, I told 
you, was a physician. My mother was a Morteira. 1 used to hear 
all those things without listening. You will find them all. I was 
bom amoD^t them without my will. I banished them as soon as 
I could.” 

Deronda tried to hide his pained feeling, and said, “ Anything else 
that 1 should desire to know &om you could only be what it is some 
satisfactimi to your own feeling to tell me.” 

“ I think I have told you everything that could be demanded of 
me,” said the Princess, looking coldly meditative. It seemed as if 
she-iiad exhausted her emotion in their former interview. The fact 
was, she had said to herself, “ I have done it all. I have confessed 
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all. I will not go through it again. I will save myself from agita- 
tion.” And she was acting out that theme. 

But to Deronda’s nature the moment was cruel : it made the filial 
yearning of his life a disappointed pilgrimage to a shrine where there 
were no longer the symbols of sacredness. It seemed that all the 
woman lacking in her was present in him as he said, with some 
tremor in liis voice — 

“ Then arc we to part, and I never be anything to you ? ” 

“ It is better so,” said the Princess, in a softer, mellower voice. 

‘‘ There could be nothing but hard duty for you, even if it were pos- 
sible for you to take the place of my son. You w^ould not love me. 
Don’t deny it,” she said, abruptly, putting up her hand. “ I know 
what is the truth. You don’t like what I did. You are angry with 
me. You think I robbed you of something. You are on your 
grandfather’s side, and you will always have a condemnation of » 
in your heart.” 

Deronda felt himself under a ban of silence. He rose from his 
seat by her, preferring to stand, if he had to obey that imperious 
prcliibition ot any tenderness. But his mother now looked up at 
iiim with a new admiration in her glance, saying — 

“ You are wrong to be angij with me. You arc the better for 
what I did.” After pausing a little, she added, abruptly, " And now 
tell me what you shall do.” 

'‘Do you mean now, immediately,” said Deronda; "or as to the 
course of my future life ? ” 

" I mean in the future. What difference will it make to you tliat 
I have told you about your birth ? ” 

" A very great difference,”' said Deronda, emphatically. " I can 
hardly tliink of anything that would make a greater difference.” 

" What shall you do, then ? ” said the Princess, with more sharp- 
ness. “ Make yourself just like your grandfather — ^be what he wiriied 
you— -turn yourself into a Jew like him ?” 

"That is impossible. The effect of my education can never be 
done away with. The Christian sympathies in which my mind was^ 
reared can never die out of me,” said Deronda, with increasing^ 
tenacity of tone. “ But I consider it my duty — it is the impulse of 
my feeling — to identify myself, as far as possible, with my heredity 
people, and if I can see any work to be done for them that I can give 
my soul and hand to, I shall choose to do it.” 

‘His mother had her eyes fixed on him with a wondering specula- 
tion, examining his face as if she thought that by close attention she 
could read a difficult language there. He bore her gaze very firmly, 
sustained by a resolute opposition, which was the expression of his 
fullest self. She 'bent towards him a little, and said, with a decisive 
•emphasis — 

"You are in love with a Jewess.” 

DeroUda coloured and said, " My reasons would be indepenS&tt .of 
any such foct.” 

2 I 
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“ I know better. I have seen what men are ” said the Princess, 
peremptorily. “ Tell me the truth. She is a Jewess who will not 
accept any one but a Jew. There are a few such/' she added, with a 
touch of scorn. 

Deronda had that objection to answer which we all have known in 
speaking to those who are too certain of their own fixed interpreta- 
tions tobe enlightened by anything we may say. But besides this, the 
point immediately in question was one on which he felt a repugnance 
either to deny or affirm. He remained silent, and she presently said — 

“ You love her as your father loved me, and she draws you after 
her as I drew him.” 

Those words touched Deronda’s filial imagination, and some tender- 
ness in his glance was taken by his mother as an assent. She went 
on with rising passion. “ But I was leading liim the other way. 
And now your grandfather is getting liis revenge.” 

** Mother,” said Deronda, remonstrantly, “ don’t let us think of it 
in that Vay. I will admit that there may come some benefit from 
the education you chose for me. I prefer cherishing the benefit with 
gratitude, to dwelling with resentment on the injury. I think it 
would have been right that I should lias e been brought up with tlie 
coMciousness that 1 was a Jew, but it must always have been a good 
to me to have as -wide an instruction and sympathy as possible. And 
now, you have restored me my inheritance — events have brought 
a fuller, restitution than you could have made — you have been saved 
from robbing my people of my service and me of my duty : can you 
not bring your whole soul to consent to this?” 

Deronda paused in his pleading: Jiis mother looked at him Usten- 
ingly, as if the cadence of his voice were taking her ear, yet she shook 
her head slowly. He began again even more urgently. 

“ You have told me that you sought what you held the best for 
me : open your heart to relenting and love towards my grandfather, 
who sought what he held the best for you.” 

“ Not for me, no,” shehaicl, shaking her head with more absolute 
denial, and folding her arms tightly. I tell you, he never thought 
of his daughter except as an instrument. Because I had wants out- 
side his purpose, 1 was to be put in a frame and tortured. If diat is 
the right law for the world, I will not say that I love it. If my acts 
were wrong — if it is God who is exactmg from me that I should 
deliver up y^hat I withheld — who is pimishing me because 1 deceived 
my father and did not warn him that 1 should contmdict his trust — 
well, I have told everything. I have done what I could. And your 
soul consents. That is enough. 1 have after aU been the instrument 
my father wanted.— 'I desire a grandson who shall have a true 
Jewish heart. Every Jew should rear his family os if he hoped that 
a Deliverer might spring from it.’ ” 

In uttering these last sentences the Princess nt^owed her eyes, 
waij^ her head up and down, and spoke felowly with a new kind of 
chest-voice, as if she Were quoting unwillingly. 
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Were those my grandfather^s words?” said Derouda. 

Yes, yes ; and you will find them written. I wanted to thwart 
3iim,” said the Princess, with a sudden outburst of the passion she 
had shown in the former interview. Then she added more slowly, 

You would have me love what I have hated from the time I was so 
high” — here she held her left hand a yard from the floor. — That 
can never be. But what does it matter? His yoke has been on me, 
whether I loved it or not. You are tlie grandson he wanted. You 
speak as men do — as if you felt youi*self wise. What does it all 
mean?” 

Her tone was abrupt and scoiiilul. Dermida, in his pained feeling, 
and under the solemn urgency ot the nioinciit, liad to keep a clutch- 
ing remembiance of their relationship, lest his w’ords should become 
cruel. He began in a deep, entreathig tone. 

Mother, don’t say that I feel myself wise. We are set in the 
midst of dilficulties. I see no other way to get any clearness than 
by being Irutliful — not by keeping back facts which may — ^which 
should carry obligation -witliin them — which slioidd make the only 
guidance towards duty. wonder if snch facts come to reveal 
themselves in spite of concealments. The effects prepared by gene- 
lations are likely to triumph over a contrivance which would bend 
them all to the satisfaction of self. Your will was strong, but 
my grandfather’s trust which you accepted and did not fulfil — ^^hat 
you caU his yoke — is the expression of something stronger, with 
deeper, farther-spreading roots, knit into the foundations of sacred- 
ness for all men. You renounced me — ^you still banish me — as a son” 
— ^tliere was an involuntary movement of indignation in Deronda^s 
voice — “ But that stronger Something has determined that 1 shall 
be all the more the grandson whom also you willed to annihilate.” 

His mother was ■watching him fixedly, and again her face gathered 
admiration. After a moment’s silence she said, in a low persuasive 
lone — 

“Sit down again,” and he obeyed, placing liimself beside her. 
She laid her hand on liis shoulder and ■went on. 

“ You rebuke me. Well— I am the loser. And you are angry 
because I banish you. What could you do for me hut weary your 
own patience? Your mother is a shattered woman. My sense of 
lijfe is little more than a sense of what was — except when the pain is 
2 )resent. You reproach me that I parted with you.* I had joy 
enough without you then. Now you are come back to me, and I 
cannot make you a joy. Have you the cursing spirit of the Jew 
in you? Are you not able to forgive me? Shall you be glad to 
ibinTr that I am punished because 1 was not a Jewish mother to 
you?” 

“ How con you ask me that ? ” said Deronda remonstrantly. Have 
I not besought you that 1 might no^w at least be a son to youj^^iJMy 
grief is that you have declared me helpless to comfort you. I would 
give up much that is dear for the sake of soothing your anguish.” 
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You sliall give up nothing,” said his mother, with the hurry of 
agitation. You shall be happy. You shall let me think of you as 
happy. I shall have done you no harm. You have -no reason to 
curse me. You shall feel for me as they feel for the dead whom 
they ^y prayers for — you shall long that I may be freed from all 
suffering—fpom all punishment. And I shall see you instead of 
always seeing your grandfather. Will any harm come to me because 
I broke his trust in tlie daylight after he was gone into darkness I 
I cannot tell : — if you think Kadduh will help me — say it, say it. 
You will conie between me and the dead. When I am in your 
mind, you will look as you do now — always as if you were a tender 
son, — always — as if I had been a tender mother.” 

She seemed resolved that her agitation should not conquer her, 
but he felt her hand trembling on his shoulder. Deep, deej) com- 
passion hemmed in all words. With a face of beseeching he put his 
arm round her and presstid her head tenderly under his. They sat 
so for some moments. Then she lifted her head agaht and rose from 
her seat with a great sigh, as if in that breath she w’ere dismissing a 
weight of thoughts. Deronda, standing in front of her, felt that 
the parting was near. But one of her fwift alternations had come 
upon his mother. 

“ Is she beautiful she said, abruptly. 

Who 1” said Deronda, changing colour. 

“ The woman you love.” 

It was not a moment for deliberate explanation. He was obli<^ed 
to say, “Yes.” ° 

“ Not ambitious 

“ No, I think not.” 

“ Not one who must have a path of her own 

“ I think her nature is not given to make great claims.” 

^ Princess, taking from her wallet 

a miniature with jewels round it, and holding it before her son. It 
WM her own in all the fire of youth, and as Deronda looked at it 
with admiring sadness, she said, “ Had I not a rightful claim to be 
somethmg more than a mere daughter and motlier ? The voice and 
the genius matched the face. Whatever else was wrong, acknowledge 
that I had a right to be an artist, though my father’s will was against 
it. My nature gave me a charter,” 

“ I do ac^owledge that,” said Deronda, looking from the minia- 
ture to her face, which even in its worn pallor had an expression of 
living force beyond anything that the pencil could shoiv. 

“ Will you take the portrait ?” said the Princess, more gentl 3 \ « If 
she is a kind woman, teach her to think of me kindly.” 

“ I shall be grateful for the portrait,” sold Deronda, “ but — I ought 
to say, I have no assurance that she whom I love will have any love 
for me. I have kept silence.” 

®^ho and what is she 7” said the mothesr. The question seemed 
a command. 
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‘‘ She was brought up as a singer for the stage,** said Deronda, 
with inward reluctance. “ Her fatner took her away early from her 
mother, and her life has been unhappy. She is very young — only 
twenty. Her father wished to bring ner up in disregard— even in 
dislike of her Jewish origin, but she has clung with all her affection 
to the memory of her mother and the fellowship of her people.” 

Ah ! like you. She is attached to the J udaism she knows nothing 
of,’* said the Princess, peremptorily. That is poetry — fit to last 
through an opera night. Is she fond of her artistes life — is her sing- 
ing worth anything V* 

“ Her singing is exquisite. But her voice is not suited to the 
stage. I think that the artist’s life has been made repugnant to 
her.” 

“Why, she is made for you, then. Sir Hugo said you were 
bitterly against being a singer, and I can see that you would never 
have let yourself be merged in a wife, as your father was.” 

“ I rcpeat,”«said Deronda, emphatically — “ I repeat that I have no 
assurance of her love for me, of the possibility that we can ever be 
united. Other things — ^T)ainful issues may lie before me. I have 
always felt that I should prepare myself to renounce, not cherish 
that prospect. But I suppose I might feel so of happiness in general. 
Whether it may come or not, one should try and prepare one’s self 
to do without it.” 

“ Do you feel in that -way ?” said his mother, laying her hands on 
his shoulders, and perusing his face, while she spoke in a low medi- 
tative tone, pausing between her sentences. “ Poor boy ! . . . I 
wonder how it would have been if I had kept you with me . . . 
whether you would have turned your heart to the old things . . . 
against mine , . . and we should have quarrelled , . . your grand- 
father would have been in you . . . and you would have hampered 
my life with your young growth from the old root.” ! 

“ I think'my affection might have lasted through all our quarrel- 
ling,” said Deronda, saddened more and more, “ and that would not 
have hampered — surely it would have enriched your life.” 

“Not then, not then ... I did not want it then ... I might 
have been glad of it now,” said the mother, with a bitter melancholy, 

“ if I could have been glad of anything.” 

“ But you love your other children, and they love you ? ” said 
Deronda, anxiously. 

“ Oh yes,” she answered, as to a question about a matter of course, 
w^hile she folded her arms again. “But,” . . . she added in a 
deeper tone, . . . “ I am not a loving woman. That is the truth. 
It is a talent to love — I lacked it. Others have loved me — and I have % 
acted their love. I know very well what love makes of men and 
w^omen — ^it is subjection. It takes another for a larger self, enclosing 
this one,” — she pointed to her own bosom. “ I was never willingly 
subject to any man. Men have been subject to me.” ^ 

. “ Perhaps the man who was subject was the happier of the two,” 
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said Deronda — ^not with, a smile, but with a grave, sad sense of hia 
mothei'^s privation. 

“ Perhaps — ^but I was happy — ^for a few years I was happy. If I 
had not been afraid of defeat and failure, I might have gone oil 1 
miscalculated. What then ? It is all over. Another life ! Men 
talk of ‘ another life/ as if it only began on the other side of the 
grave. I have long entered on another life.*' With the last \vords 
she raised her arms till they were bare to the elbow, her brow -was 
contracted in one deep fold, her eyes were closed, her voice was 
smothered ; in her dusky flame-coloured garment, she looked like a 
dreamed visitant from some region of departed mortals. 

Dcronda’s feeling wjis wrought to a pitch of acuteness in which ho 
was no longer quite master of himself. He gave an audible sob. 
His mother, opening her eyes, and letting her hands again rest on 
his shoulders, said — 

“ Good-bye, my son, good-bye. AVe shall hear no more of each 
other. Kiss me.** 

He clasped his arms round her neck, and they kissed each other. 

Deronda did not know how he got out of the room. He felt an 
older man. All his boyish yearnings and ansdeties about his mother 
had vanished. He had gone through a tragic experience which must 
for ever solemnise his life, and deepen the significance of the acts by 
which he bound himseK to others. 


CHAPTEE LIY. 


** The unwilling bruin 

Feigns often what it would not; and wo trusl- 

Imaginatioii with such phaiitasics 

As the tongue dares not fashion into words ; * 

Which have no words, tlieir horror makes them dim 
To tlie mind's eye." 

— SnULLEY. , 


Madonna Pia, whose husband, feeling himself injured by her,, . 
took her to his castle amid the swampy flats of the Maremma and 
got rid of h^ there, makes a pathetic figure in Dante’s Purgatory", 
among the sinners who repented at the last and desire to be remem- 
bered compassionately by their fellow-countrymen. We know little 
about the grounds of mutual disepntent between the Siennese couple, 
but we may infer witli some confidence that the husband hod never 
been a very* delightful companion, and that on tlie flats of the 
Manemma his disagreeable manners had a background which threw 
the^l^out remarkably ; whence in his desire to punish his wife to 
the uttermost, the nature of things was so* fox against him thit in 
relieving himself of her he could not avoid making the relief mutual. 
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And thus, without any hardness to the poor Tuscan lady who had 
her deliverance long ago, one may feel warranted in thinking of her 
with a less sympathetic interest man of the better known Gwendolen 
who, instead of oeing delivered from her errors on earth and cleansed 
from their effect in purgatory, is at the very height of her entangle- 
ment in those fatal meshes which are woven within more closely 
than without, and often make the inward torture disproportionate to 
what is discernible as outward cause. 

In taking his wife with him on a yachting expedition, Grandcoiirt 
had no intention to get rid of her; on the contrary, he wanted to feel 
more securely that slic was his to do as he liked with, and to make 
her feel it also. Moreover, he was himself very fond of yachting : 
its dreamy do-nothing absolutism, unmolested Dy social demands, 
suited his disposition, and he did not in the least regard it as aii 
eciuivalent for the dreariness of the Maremma. He had his reasons 
for carrying Gwendolen out of reach, but thciy were not reasons that 
oan seem black in the mere statement. He suspected a Rowing 
spirit of opposition in her, and his feeling about the sentimental 
inclination she betrayed for Deronda was what in another man he 
would have called jealousy. In himself it seemed merely a resolu- 
tion to put an end to such* foolery as must have been going on in 
that pre-arranged visit of Dcronda’a vrhich he had divined and inter- 
rupted. 

And Grondcourt might have pleaded that he was perfectly justified 
in taking care that his wife should fulfil the obligations she had ac- 
cepted. Her marriage was a contract where all the ostensible advan- 
tages were on her side, and it was only one of those advantages that 
her husband should use his power to hinder her from any injurious 
self-committal or unsuitable behaviour. He knew quite urell that 
she had not married him — ^had not overcome her repugnance to 
certain facts — out of love to him personally ; he had won her by the 
rank and luxuries lie had to give Iier, and these she had got : lie had 
fulfilled his side of the contract. 

And Gwendolen, we know, was thoroughly aware of the situation. 
She could not excuse herself by saying that there had been a tacit 
part of the contract on her side — namely, that she meant to rule and 
Lave her o>vn way. With all her early indulgence in the disposition 
to dominate, she was not one of the narrow-brained women who 
through life regard all their own selfiBh demands as rights, and every 
claim upon themselves as an injury. She had a root^f conscience 
in her, and tlie process of purgatory had begun for her on the green 
earth : she knew that she had been wrong. 

But now enter into the soul of this young creature as she found 
herself, with the blue Mediterranean dividing her from the world, 
on the tiny plank-island of a yacht, the domain of the husband to 
whom felt that she had sold herself, and had been ps^ the 
strict price — ^nay, paid more than she had dared 'to a^ ^jjn t he 
handsome maintenance of her mother : — the husband to vrnSS^hc 
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had sold her truthfulness and sense of justice, so that he held 
them throttled into silence, collared and dragged behind him to 
witness what he would, without remonstrance. 

What had she to complain of ? The yacht was of the prettiest ; 
the cabin fitted up to perfection, smelling of cedar, soft-cushioned, 
I hung with silk, expanded with mirrors ; the crew such as suited 
an elegant toy, one of them having even ringlets, as well as a bronze 
complexion and fine teeth; and Mr Lush was not there, for he 
had taken his way back to England as soon as he had seen all 
and everything on board. Moreover, Gwendolen herself liked the 
sea : it (ud not make her ill ; and to observe the rigging of the 
vessel and forecast the necessary adjustments was a sort of amuse- 
ment that might have gratified her activity and enjoyment of 
imamnary rule ; the weather was fine, and they were coasting south- 
ward, where even the rain-furrowed, heat-cracked clay becomes gem- 
like with purple shadows, and where one may float between blue 
and blue in an open-eyed dream that the world has doue with 
sorrow. 

But what can still that hunger of the heart which sickens the 
eye for beauty, and makes sweet-scented ease an oppression ? What 
sort of Moslem paradise would quiet the terrible fury of moral 
repulsion and cowed resistance which, like an eating pain intensi- 
fym" into torture, concentrates the mind in that poisonous misery ? 
While Gwendolen, throned on her cushions at evening, and behold- 
ing the glory of sea and sky softening as if with boundless love 
around her, was hoping that Grandcourt in his march up and down 
was not going to pause near her, not going to look at her or speak 
to her, some woman under a smoky sky, obliged to consider the 
price of eggs in arranging her dinner, was listening for the music 
of a footstep that would remove all risk from her foretaste of joy ; 
some couple, bending, cheek by cheek, over a bit of work done 
by the one and delighted in by the other, were reckoning the earn- 
ings that would m&e them rich enough for a holiday among the 
furze and heather. 

Had Grandcourt the least conception of what was going on in 
the breast of this wife ? He conceived that she did not love him : 
but was that necessary 2 She was under his power, and he was 
not accustomed to sootne himself, as some cheerfully-disposed per- 
sons are, with the conviction that he was very generally and justly 
beloved. Bi^t what lay quite away from his conception was, that 
she could have any special repulsion for him personally. How 
could she 1 He himself knew what personal repulsion was — ^no- 
body better : his mind was much furnished with a sense of what 
brutes his fellow-creatures were, both masculine and feminine; 
what odious familiarities they had, what smirks, what modes of 
flourishing their handkerchiefs, what costume, what lavender-water, 
wha^ulmng eye|, and what foolish notions of makmg themselves 
agreeable by xemi&ks whidi were not wanted. In this critical view 
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of mankind there was an. affinity "between him and Gwendolen 
before their marriage, and we know that she had been attractingly 
wrought upon by the refined negations he presented to her. Hence 
he understood her repulsion for Lush. But how was he to under- 
stand or conceive her present repulsion for Henleigh Grandcourt 1 
Some men bring themselves to oelieve, and not merely maintain, 
the non-existence of an external world ; a few others believe them- 
selves objects of repulsion to a woman without being told so in 
plain language. But Grandcourt did not belong to uiis eccentric 
body of thinkers. He had all his life had reason to take a flatter- 
ing view of his own attractiveness, and to place himself in fine 
antithesis to the men who, he saw at once, must be revolting to a 
woman of taste. lie had no idea of a moral repulsion, and could 
not have believed, if he had been told it, that there may be a re- 
sentincnt and disgust which will gradually make beauty more detect- 
able than ugliness, through exaspeiation at that outward virtue in 
which hateful things can flaunt themselves or find a supercilious 
advantage. 

How, then, could Grandcourt divine what was going on in Gwen- 
dolen’s breast 1 

For their behaviour to each other scandalised no observer — not 
even the foreign maid warranted against sea-sickness; nor Grand- 
court’s own experienced valet ; still less the picturest^ue crew, who 
regarded them as a model couple in high life. Their companion- 
sliip consisted chiefly in a weD-bred silence. Grandcourt had no 
humorous observations at which Givendolen could refuse to smile, 
no chit-chat to make small occasions of dispute. He was perfectlv 
polite in arranging an additional gjirment over her when needful, 
and in handing her any object that he perceived her to need, and 
she could not fall into the vulgarity of accepting or rejecting such 
politeness rudely. 

Grandcourt put up his telescope and said, " There’s a plantation 
of sugar-canes at the foot of that rock: should you like to look ?” 

Gwendolen said, “Yes, please,” remembering that she must try 
and interest herself in sugar-canes as something outside her per- 
sonal aflairs. Then Grandcourt would walk up and down and 
smoke for a long while, pausing occasionally to point out a sail 
on the horizon, and at last would seat himself and look at Gwen- 
dolen with his narrow, immovable gaze, as if she were part of 
the complete yacht ; while she, conscious of being lopked at, was 
exerting her ingenuity not to meet his eyes. At (liimer he would 
remark that the fruit was getting stale, and they must put in some- 
where for more ; or, observing that she did not drink the wine, he 
asked her if she would like any other kind better. A lady was 
obliged to respond to these things suitably; and even if she had. 
not shrunk from quarrelling on other grounds, quarrelling wiUi 
Grandcourt was impossible: she might as well have mad^^mgy 
remarks to a dangerous serpent ornamentally coiled in hoTcamn 
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without invitation. And what sort of dispute could a woman of 
any pride and dignity begin on a yacht ? 

Grandcourt had an intense satisfiiction in leading his wife cap- 
tive after this fashion: it gave their life on a small scale a royal 
representation and publicity in which everything familiar was got 
rid of, and everybocfy must do what was expected of them whatever 
might be their private protest — the protest (kept strictly private) 
1 adding to the piquancy of desjiotism. 

To Gwendolen, who even in the freedom of her maiden time had 
had very faint glimT)ses of any heroism or sublimity, the medium 
that now thrust itself everywhere before her view was this husband 
and her relation to him. The beings closest to us, whether in love 
* or hate, are often virtually our interpreters of the world, and some 
featlier-headod gentleman or lady whom in passing we regret to take* 
as legal tender for a human being may be acting as a melancholy 
theory of life in. the minds of tliose who live with them — like a 
piece of yellow and wavy glass that distorts form and makes colour 
an affliction. Their trivial sentences, their petty standards, their 
low suspicions, their loveless mnuiy may be making somebody else’s^ 
life no better than a pronienaile througli a pantheon of ugly idols. 
Gwendolen had that kind of whidow before her, affecting the cUs- 
tant equally with tlie near. Some unhappy wives are soothed by 
the possibility that they may l>ecom(‘. mothers ; hut Gwendolen felt 
that to desire a child for hci*self would have been a consenting to 
the completion of the injury she had been guilty of. She was 
reduced to dread lest she should become a mother. It was not the 
image of a new sweetly-budding life that came as a vision of de- 
liverance from the monotony of distaste : it was an image of another 
sort. In the irritable, fluctuating stages of desi)air, gleams of hope 
came in the form of some possible accident. To dwell on the 
benignity of accident was a refuge from worse temptation. 

The emhitterment of hatred is often as imaccountable to onlookers 
as the growth of devoted love, and it not only seems but is really out 
of direct relation witli any outward causes to be alleged. Passion is 
of the nature of seed, and finds nourishment within, tending to a 
predominance which determines all ciirrciits towards itself and 
makes the whole life its tributary. And the intensest form of 
I hatred is that rooted in fear, which compels to silence and drives 
vehemence into a constructive vindictiveness, an imagmaiy annihi- 
lation of the^etested object, something like the hidden rites of ven- 
geance with which the jiersecuted have made a dark vent for their 
rage, and soothed their suffering into dumbness. Such hidden rites 
went on in the secrecy of Gwendolen's mind, but not with soothing 
effect — rather with the effect of a struggling terror. Side by side 
with the dread of her husband had grown the self-dread which urged 
her to flee from the pursuing images wrought by her pent-up im- 
pulsgj^The vision of her past wrong-doing, and what it had hro^ht 
on TsSr^came "with a pale ghastly illumination over every imagined 
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deed that was a rash effort at freedom, such os she had made in her 
marriage. Moreover, she had learned to see all her acta through the 
impression they would make on Deronda: whatever relief might 
come to her, she could .not sever it from the judgment of her that 
would be created in his mind. Not one word of flattery, of indul- 
gence, of dependence on her favour, could be fastened on by her in 
all their intercourse, to weaken his restraining power over her fin 
this way Deronda’s effort over himself was repaid) ; and amid the 
dreary unedHainties of her spoiled life the possible remedies that lay 
in his mind, nay, the remedy that lay in her feeling for him, made 
her only hope. He seemed to her a terrible-browed angel from 
whom she could not think of concealing any deed so as to win an 
ignorant regard from him : it belonged to the nature of their relation 
tnat she should be truthful, for his power over her had begun in the 
raising of a self-discontent which could be satisfied only by genuine 
change. But in no concealment had she now any confidence: her 
vision of what she had to dread took more decidedly than ever the 
form of some •fiercely impulsive deed, committed as in a dream that 
she would instantaneously widco from to find the effects real though 
the images had been false : ^o find death under her hands, but instead 
of darkness, daylight ; instead of satisfied hatred, the dismay of guilt ; 
instead of ireedom, the palsy of a new terror — a white dead face from 
wdiich she was for ever trying to flee and for ever held back. She 
remembered Deronda's words: they w’cre continually recurring in 
her thought — 

“ Turn your fear into a safeguard. Keep your dread fixed on the 
idea of increasing your remorse. . . . lahe your fear as a safe- 
guard. It is like (piickness of healing. It may make conseq^uences 
passionately present to you.” 

And so it was. In Gw-endolen’s consciousness Temptation and 
Dread met and stared like two pale phantoms, each seeing itself in 
the other — each obstructed by its own image ; and all the wliile her 
fuller self beheld the apparitions and sobbed for deliverance from 
them. 

Inarticulate prayers, no more definite than a cry, often swept out 
from her into the vast silencjc, unbroken except by her husband's 
breathing or the jdash of the wave or the creaking of the masts ; but 
if ever she thought of definite help, it took the form of Deronda's 
presence and words, of the sympathy he might have for her, of the 
direction he might give her. It was sometimes after a jvhite-lipped, 
fierce-eyed temptation with murdering fingers had made its demon- 
visit that these best moments of inward crying and clinging for 
rescue would come to her, and she would lie with wide-open eyes in 
which the rising tears seemed a blessing, and the thou^t, “ I will 
not mind if I can keep from getting wicked/* seemed an answer to 
the indefinite prayer. 

So the days passed, taking them with li^ht breezes bey ond and 
about the Balearic Isles, and then to Sardiiua, and then witEjpfUlc 
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cliange persuading them northward again towards Corsica. But this 
floating, gently-wafted existence, witli its apparently peaceful influ- 
ences, was becoming as bad as a nightmare to Gwendolen. 

" How long are we to be yachting ? ” she ventured to ask one day 
after they had been touching at Ajaccio, and the mere fact of change 
in going ashore had given her a relief from some of the thoughts 
which seemed now to cling about tlie very rigging of the vessel, mix 
with the air in the red silk cabin below', and make the smell of the 
sea odious. 

“ What else should w^e do ? ” said Grandcourt. “ I'm not tired of 
it. I don^t see why we shouldn’t stay out any length of time. 
There’s less to liore one in this way. And where would you go to ? 
I’m sick of foreign places. And wc shall have enough of Byclands. 
Would you rather be at By elands ? ” 

“Oh no,” said Gw'endolen, indilTerently, finding all places alike 
undesirable as soon as she imagined herself and her husband in them. 
“ I only wondered hoAV long you would like this.” 

“ I like yachting longer than I like anything else,” said Grand- 
court ; “ and I had none last year. I suppose you are beginning to 
tire of it. Women are so confoundedly whimsical. They exi)ect 
everything to give way to them.” 

“ Oh dear, no !” said Gwendolen, letting out her scorn in a flute- 
like tone. “ I never expect you to give way.” 

“ Why should I ? ” said Grandcourt, with' his inw'ard voice, looking 
at her, and then choosing an orange — ^for Ihey were at table. 

She made up her mind to a length of ;n achting that she could not 
see beyond ; hut the next day, after a squall "which had made her 
rather ill for the first time, he came down to her and said — 

“ There’s been the devil’s own work in the night. The skiiq)er 
says we shall have to stay at Genoa for a "week while things are set 
right.” 

“ Do you mind that ? ” said Gw’endolen, W’lio lay looking very wdiite 
amidst her white drapery. 

“ I should think so. AVho w’ants to he broiling at Genoa ? ” 

** It wdll he a change,” said Gw’cndolcn, made a little incautious by 
her languor. 

“ I don’t want any change. Besides, the place is intolerable ; ana 
one can’t move along the roads. I shall go out in a boat, as I used 
to do, and manage it myself. One can get rid of a few hours eveiy 
day in that way, instead of stiving in a damnable hotel.” 

Here was a prospect which hSlTl hope in it. Gwendolen thought 
of hours w’hen she w’ould he alone, since Grandcourt would not w^ant 
to take her in the said boat, and in lier exultation at this unlooked- 
for relief, she had W’ild, contradictory fancies of what she might do 
with her freedom — ^that “ running away ” which she had already in- 
numerable times seen to he a w^orse evil than any actual endurance, 
nq^^fi^'ding new arguments as an escape from her worst self. Also, 
visionary relief on a par with the fancy of a iDrisoner that the night 
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wind may blow down the wall of his prison and save him from 
desperate devices, insinuated itself as a better alternative, lawful to 
wisii for. 

The fresh current of expectation revived her energies, and enabled 
her to take all things with an air of cheerfulness and alacrity that 
made a change marked enough to be noticed by her husband. She 
watched through the evening lights to the sinking of the moon with 
less of a'wed loneliness than was habitual to her — nay, with a vague 
impression that in this mighty frame of things there might be some 
preparation of rescue for her. Whj^ not ? — since the w^eather had 
just been on her side. This possibility of hoping, after her long 
lluctuation amid fears, was like a first return of hunger to the long- 
languishing patient. 

She was waked the next morning by the casting of the anchor iji 
the ])ort of Genoa — waked from a strangely-mixed dream in 'which 
she felt herself escaping over the Mont Cenis, and wondering to find 
it 'Warmer even in the moonlight on the snoAv, till suddenly she met 
Deronda, who told In^r to go back. 

In ail hour or so from that dream she actually met Deronda. But 
it was on the palatial stairrtise of the Italia, where she was feeling 
warm in her light woollen dress and straw hat; and her liusbaml 
■w-as by her side. 

Tliere was a start of surprise in Deronda before he could raise his 
hat and pass on. The moment did not seem to favour any closer 
greeting, and the circunislancos under which they had last i)iirted 
made him doubtful ■whether Grandcourt would be civilly inclined 
to him. 

The doubt might certainly have been changed into a disagreeable 
certainty, for Grandcourt on this unaccountable appearance of De- 
Tonda at Genoa of all places, immediately tried to conceive how 
there could have been an arrangement l)i‘twj2ou him and Gwendolen. 
It is true that before they were W’ell in their rooms, he had seen how 
difficult it w'as to shape such an arrangement with miy probability, 
being too cool-headed to lind it at once easily credible that Gwen- 
dolen hiid not only while in London hastened to inforiii Deronda of 
the yachting project, but ha<l posted a letter to him from Marseilles 
or Barcelona, advising him to travel to Genoa in time for the chjince 
of meeting her there, or of i-cceiving a letter from her telling of some 
other destination — all which must have implied a iiiiraciilous fore- 
knowledge in her, and in Deronda a bird-like facility ii/* flying about 
and perching idly. Still he was there, and though Grandcourt would 
not make a fool of himself by fabrications that otliers might call 
preposterous, he was not, for all that, disposed to admit fully that 
Deronda’s presence was so far as Gwendolen was concerned a mere 
accident. It was a disgusting fact; that was enough; and no doubt 
she was well ideasiid. A man out of temper does not wait for prooffi 
before feeling towards all things animate and inanimate as^^igi^y 
were in a conspiracy against him, hut at once thrashes his howeor 
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kicks his dog in consequence. Grandcourt felt towards Gwendolen 
and Deronda as if he knew them to he in a conspiracy against liiin, 
and hero was an event in league with them. What he took for 
clearly certain — and so far he divined the truth — ^was that Gwen- 
dolen was now counting on an interview Avith Deronda whenever her 
husband’s back was turned. 

As he sat taking his coilee at a convenient angle for obserAung liei*, 
he discerned something Avhich he felt sure was the effect of a secret 
delight — some fresh ease in moving and speaking, some jieculiar 
meaning in her eyes, whatever she looked on. Certainly her troubles 
had not marred her beauty. Mrs Grandcourt Avas handsomer than 
GAvendolen Harlcth : her grace and expression were informed by a 
greater variety of inward experience, giving new play to the facial 
muscles, new attitudes in movement and repose ; her whole person 
and air had the nameless something AA^hich often makes a Avoman 
more interesting after inaniage than before, less confident that all 
things are according to her opinion, and yet Avith less of deer-like 
shvness — ^more fully a human Toeing. 

^his morning the benefits of the voyage seemed to be suddenly 
revealing themselves in a new elasticity of mien. As she rose from 
the table and put her tAvo licavily-jeAvelled hands on each side of her 
neck, according to her Avont, she had no art to conceal that sort of 
joyous expectation which makes the present more bearable than 
usual, just as when a man meauvS to go out he finds it eafiier to be 
amiable to the family for a quarter of an hour beforehand. It is not 
impossible that a terrier whose pleasure was concerned would pci - 
ceive those amiable si^s and know their meaning — knoAv Avhy his 
master stood in a peculiar Avay, talked with alacrity, and even had a 
})eculiar gleam in his eye, so Uiat on the least movement towards the 
door, the terrier would scuttle to be in time. And, in dog fashion, 
Grandcourt discerned the signs of GAvendolen’s expectation, inter- 
preting them Avith the narrow correctness which leaves a world of 
unknoAvn feeling behind. 

A — just ring, please, and tell Gibbs to order some dinner for us 
at three,” said Grandcourt, as he too rose, took out a cigar, and then 
stretched his hand toAvards the hat that lay near. “I’m going to 
send Angus to find me a little sailing-boat for us to go out in; one 
that I can manage, with you at the tiller. It’s uncommonly 
pleasant these fine evenings — the least boring of anything we 
can do.” 

Gwendolen turned cold : there was not only the cruel disappoint- 
ment — there was the immediate convictidn that her husband had 
determined to take her because he would not leave her out of his 
sight ; and probably this dual solitude in a boat was the more attrac- 
tive to him because it would be wearisome to her. They Avere not 
on the plank-island ; she felt it the more possible to begin a contest. 

gleaming content had died out of her. There Avas a change 
in her like that of a glacier after sunset. 
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‘‘ I would rather not go in the boat,** she said. “ Take some one 
else with you.” 

** Very well ; if you don’t go, I shall not go,” said Grandcourt. 
“ We shall stay sutfocating here, that’s all.” 

1 can’t bear going in a boat,” said Gwendolen, angrily. 

“ That is a sudden change,” said Grandcourt, with a slight sneer. 
" But since you decline, we shall stay indoors.” 

He laid down* his hat again, lit his cigar, and walked up and down 
the room, pausing now and tlien to look out of the window's. Gw'cn- 
dolen’s temper told her to pei*8ist. She knew very W'ell now' that 
Grandcourt would not go without her ; but if he must tyi-annisc 
over her, he should not do it precisely in the way lie W'ould choose. 
She w'ould oblige him to stay in tlie notel. Without speaking again 
.^^lic i>assed into the adjoining bedroom, and threw hei’self into a 
chair with her anger, seeing no nui-pose or issue — only feeling that 
the wave of evil had rushed back upon her, and dragged her aw'ay 
from her momentary breatliing-place. 

Presently Grandcourt came in wdth his hat on, but threw it 
and sat dow’n sidew'ays on a chair nearly in front of her, saying, in 
his superficial drawl — 

Have you come round yet ? or do yon find it agreeable to he out 
of temper You make things uncommonly pleasant for me.” 

'‘Why do you want to make them unpleasant for said 

Gwendolen, getting helpless again, and feeling the hot tears rise. 

“ Now, will you be good enough to say w'liat it is you have to 
complain ofl” said Grandcourt, looking into her eyes, and using 
his most inward voice. “ Is it that I stay indoors when you stay ? ” 

She could give no answer. The sort of truth that made any excuse 
for her anger could not he uttered. In the conflict of despair and 
humiliation she began to sob, and the tears rolled down her miecks — 
a form of agitation which she had never shown, before in her hus- 
band’s presence. 

“ I hope this is useful,” said Grandcourt, after a moment or tw’o. 
"All I can say is, it’s most confoundedly unpleasant. AVhat the 
devil w'omen can see in this kind of thing, I don’t know. Voti see 
something to be got by it, of course. All I can see is, that we shall 
be shut up here when we might have been having a pleasant sail.” 

" Lot us go, then,” said Gwendolen, impetuously. " Perhaps we 
shall be drowrned.” She began to sob again. 

This extraordinary behaviour, which had evidently <!bme relation 
to Deronda, gave more definiteness to Grandcourt’s conclusions. He 
drew his chair quite close in front of her, and said, in a low tone, 
" Just be quiet and listen, will you 

There seemed to he a magical effect in this close vicinity. Gwen- 
dolen shrank and ceased to sob. She kept her eyelids dowmi and 
clasped her hands tightly. 

"Let us understand each other,” said Giandcouit, in tflh 
tone. " 1 know very w'ell what t]^s nonsense means. But if you 
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suppose I am going to let you make a fool of me, just dismiss that 
notion from your mind, w hat are you looking forward to, if you 
can’t behave properly as my wife 1 There is disgrace for you, if you 
like to have it, but I don’t know anything else ; and as to Deronda, 
it’s quite clear that he hangs back from you.” 

“ It is all false !” said Gwendolen, bitterly. “ You don’t in the 
least imagine what is in my mind. 1 have seen enough of the 
disgrace that comes in that way. And you had better leave me at 
liberty to speak with any one I like. It would be better for you.” 

“ You will allow me to judge of that,” said Grandcourt, rising and 
moving to a little distance towards the window, but standing there 
playing with his whiskers as if he were awaiting something. 

Gwendolen’s words had so clear and tremendous a meaning for 
herself, that she thought they must have expressed it to Grandcouil:, 
and had no sooner uttered them tlian she dreaded their effect. But 
his soul was garrisoned against presentiments and fears : he had the 
courage and confidence that belong to domination, and he was at that 
imoment feeling perfectly satisfied that he held his wife with bit and 
t bridle. By the time they had been married a year she would cease 
to be restive. He continued standing with his air of indifference, 
till she felt her habitual stifling consciousness of having an immov- 
able obstruction in her life, like the nightmare of beholding a single 
form that serves to arrest all passage though the wide country lies 
open. 

What decision have you come to ?” he said, presently looking at 
her. " What orders shall I give 

Oh, let us go,” said Gwendolen. Tlie walls had begun’ to be- an 
imprisonment, and while there was breath in this man he would 
liave the mastery over her. His words had the power of thumb- 
f screws and the cold touch of the rack. To resist was to act like ,ii 
) stupid animal unable to measure results. 

So the boat was ordered. She even went down to the quay again 
with him to see it before mid-day. Grandcourt had recovered perfect 
quietude of temper, and had a scornful satisfaction in the attention 
given by the nautical groups to the milord, owner of the handsome 
yacht which had just put in for repairs, and who being an English- 
man was naturally so at home on the sea that he could manage a 
sail with the same ease that he could manage a horse. The sort of 
exultation he had discerned in Gwendolen this morning she now 
thought that she discerned in him ; and it was true that lie had set 
liis mind on this boating, and carried out his purpose as somctliiiig 
that people might not expect him to do, with the gratified impulse of 
a strong will which had nothing better to exert itself upon. He had 
remarkable physical courage, and was proud of it — or rather he had 
a great contempt for the coarser, bulkier men who generally had 
less. Moreover, he was ruling that Gwendolen should go with 
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And when they came down again at five o’clock, equipped for their 
hoatiiig, the scene was as good as a theatrical representation for all 
heliolders. Tliis handsome, fair-skinned English couple manifesting 
the usual eccentricity of their nation, both of them proud, pale, and 
calm, without a smile on their faces, moving like creatures who were 
fulfilling a supernatural destiny — ^it was a thing to go out and see, a 
thing to paint. The husband’s chest, back, and aims, showed very 
well in his close-fitting dress, and the wife was declared to be like a 
statue. 

Some suggestions Avero proffered conccmiim a possible change in 
the breeze, and the necessary care in putting about, but Grand court’s 
manner made the speakers understand that they were too officious, 
and that he knew be.tter than they. 

Gwendolen, keeping her impassible an*, as they moved away from 
lliti strand, felt her imagination obstinately at work. She was not 
afraid of any outward dangers — sh(; was afraid of her own wishes, 
jwhich were taking shapes ])ossible and impossible, like a cloud of 
^demon-faces. She "was afraid of her own natred, which under the 
cold iion touch that had compelled her to-day had gathered a fierce 
intensity. As slie sat guiding the tiller under her husband’s eyes, 
doing just what he told her, the strife within her seeniecl like her 
own effort to escape from herself. She clung to the thought of 
lliTonda: she persuaded herself that he would not go away while 
she was there — he knew that she needed help. The sense that he 
was there would save her from acting out the evil within. And yet 
1 1 nick, quick, came images, plans of evil that would come agfiin and 
seize her in the night, like furies preparing the deed that they w’ould 
straightway avenge. 

They were taken out of the port and carried eastward by a gentle 
breeze. Some clouds tempered the sunlight, and the hour was 
always deepening towards the supriime beauty of evening. Sails 
larger and smaller changed their aspect like sensitive things, and 
made a cheerful romjiaiiionship, alternately neai* and far. The gr<and 
city shone more vaguely, the moimtains looked out above it, and 
there was stillness as in an island sanctuary. Yet suddenly Gwen- 
<l()lcu let her hands fall, and said in a scarcely audible tone, “ God 
help me ! ” 

“ What is the matter ? ” said Grandcourt, not distinguishing the 
words. , 

“ Oh, nothing,” said Gwendolen, rousing herself from her moment- 
ary forgetfulness and resuming the ropes. 

“ Don’t you find this pleasant 1 ” said Grandcourt. 

“Very.” 

“ You admit now we couldn’t have done anything better ? ” 

“ No — I see nothing better. I think we shall go on always, like 
the Flying Dutchman,” said Gwendolen, wildly. 

Grandcourt gave her one of his narrow, examining glances, afid^ 

2k 
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then said, “ If you like, we can go to Spezia in the morning, and let 
them take us up there.” 

“ No ; I shall like nothing better than this ” 

** Very well ; well do the same to-morrow. But we must be turn- 
ing in soon. 1 shall put about.” 


CHAPTER LV. 


“ Ritoma a tua scienza 
Clio xHiol, iinanto la cosa 6 pitl iierfclla 
J'ia seuta il buiic, c cos! la doglieuza." 

— Dakte. 


When Deronda met Gwendolen and Grandcourt on the staircase, 
his mind was seriously preoccupied. He had just been summoned 
to the second interview with his mother. 

In two hours after his parting from her he knew that the Priiic(‘ss 
Halm-Eberstein had left the hotel, and so far as the pur]:)ose of his 
journey to Genoa was concerned he might himself have set off on his 
way to Mainz, to deliver tlie letter from Joseph Kalonymos, and get 
possession of the family chest. But mixed mental conditions, which 
did not resolve themselves into definite reasons, hindered him from 
departure. Long after the farewell he was kept passive by a weight 
of retrospective feeling. He lived again, with the new keenness of 
emotive memory, through the exciting scenes which seemed past 
only in the sense of preparation for their actual presence in his soul. 
He allowed himself in his solitude to sob, with perhaps more than a 
woman's acuteness of compassion, over that woman's life so near to 
his, and yet so remote. Jde beheld the world changed for him by 
the ce^tude of ties that altered the poise of hopes and fears, and 
gave him a new sense of fellowship, as if under cover of the night he 
had joined the wrong band of wanderers, and found with the rise of 
morning that the tents of his kindred were grouped far off. He had 
a quivering imaginative sense of close relation to the grandfather who 
had been animated by strong impulses and beloved thoughts, which 
were now pprhaps being roused from their slumber withm himself. 
And through all this passionate meditation Mordecai and Mirah 
were always present, as beings who clasped hands with him in 
sympathetic silence. 

Of such quick, responsive fibre was Deronda made, under that 
miantle of smf-controllcd reserve into which early experience had 
thrown so much of his young strength. 

Whjpi the persistent ringing of a bell a? a signal reminded him of 
tii^hour, he thought of looking into BrcMtaw, and making the brief 
necessary preparations for starting by the next tmin-^^thought of it, 
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but made no movement in consequence. Wishes went to Mainz and 
what lie was to get possession ot there — ^to London and the beings 
there who made the strongest attachments of his life ; but there were 
other wishes that clung in these moments to Genoa, and they kept 
liim where he was, by that force which urges us to linger over an 
interview that carries a presentiment of final farewell or of over- 
shadowing sorrow. Deronda did not formally say, I will stay over 
to-night, because it is Friday, and 1 should like to go to the evening 
service at the synagogue where they must all liave gone ; and 
besides, I may see the Grandcourts again.” But simply, instead of 

} racking and ringing for his bilJ, lie sat doing noiliing at all, while 
lis mind went to the synagogue and saw faces there probably little 
different from those of his grandfatlieFs time, and heard the Spanish - 
Hebrew liturgy which had Ifisted through the seasons of wandering 
gentuations like a plant with wandering seed, that gives the far-olf 
lands a kinship to the exile’s home — wliile, also, his mind went 
towards Gweiiflolcui, with anxious remembrance of what had been, 
and with a half-admitted impression that it -would he hardness in 
liim willingly to go away 'at once without making some effort, in 
s])ite of Grandcourt’s probable dislike, to manifest the continuance 
of his sympathy with her since their abrupt parting. 

In this state of mind he deferred departure, ate his dinner without 
sense of flavour, rose from it (piickly to find the synagogue, and in 
passing the porter asked if Mr and Mrs Graiidcourt were still in the 
hotel, and what w'as the numb(*r of their apartment. The porter 
gave him the number, but added that they were gone out boating. 
That information had somehow power enongli over Ceronda to divide 
liis thoughts with the memories wakened mnong the sparse taliths and 
keen dark faces of w'orshippers whose way of taking awful prayers 
.and invocations with the easy familiarity which might be called 
Hebrew dyed Italian, made him reflect that his grandfather, accord- 
ing to the Princess’s hints of his chanicter, must have been almost as 
exceptional a Jew as Mordecai. But were not men of ardent zeal 
and lar-reachin" hope everywhere exceptional ? — ^the men who had 
the visions whidi, as Mordecai said, were the creators and feeders of 
the world — moulding and feeding the more passive life which without 
them would dw^indle and slirivel into the narrow jtenacity of insects, 
unshaken by tlioughts beyond the reaches of their antennae. Some- 
thing of a mournful impatience perhaps added itself to tl*e solicitude 
about Gwendolen (a solicitude that had room to grow in his present 
release from immediate cares) as an incitement to hasten from the 
synagogue and choose to lake his evening walk towards the quay, 
always a favourite haunt with him, and just noAV attractive -with the 
possibility that he might be in time to sec the Grandcourts come in 
from their boating. In this case, he resolved that he would advance 
to greet ^cm deliberately, and ignore any grounds that the hiisband 
might have for wishing him elsewhere. 

The sun had set behind a bank of cloud, and only a faint yellow 
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light was {jiving its farew’nil kisses to the waves, which were agitated 
by an active breeze. Deroiitla, saunlering slowly within sight of 
Avhat took place on the strand, observed the groups there concen- 
trating their attention on a sailing boat which was advancing swiftly 
landward, being rowed by tw'o men. Amidst the clamorous talk in 
various languages, Deronda held it the surer intians of getting infor- 
mation not to ask questions, hut to elbow his way to the foreground 
and be an unobstructed witness of what was occurring. Telescopes 
were being used, and loud statements made that the l)oat held some- 
body who had been drowned. One said it was the milord "who had 
gone out in a sailing boat ; another niaiiitained that the prostrate 
figure he discerned Avas mikuli; a Frenchman who had nO glass 
would rather say that it Avas milord who had proljaldy taken his Avife 
out to drown her, according to the national practice — a remark which 
an English skipper immediately commented on in our nativi* idiom 
(as nonsense Avhich — ^liad imdeigone a mining operation), and furtlier 
dismissed by the decision that the reclining iigure AA^as a woman. For 
Deronda, terribly excited by fluctuating f ears, the strokes of the oars 
as he watched them Avere divided by swift Adsions of (‘voiits, possible 
and impossible, Avhich might have brought about this issue, or tliis 
broken-off fragment of an issue, Avith a Avorse half undisclosed- if 
this Avoman apparently snatched from flic Avaters Avere really Mrs 
Grandcourt. 

But soon there was no longer any douT)t: the boat AA\as being 
pulled to land, and he saw (lAA'endolen half raising herself on her 
hands, by her OAvn effort, under her heavy covciiing of tarpaulin and 
pea-jackets — pale as one of the sheeted dead, shivering, wifii wet hair 
streaming, a Avild amazed consciousness in her eyes, as if she had 
waked up in a AvorJd AA’here some judgment Avas iiiij)ending, jmd the 
beings she saw around Averc coming to seizes her. The first rower 
Avhc jumped to land Avas also wet through, and ran off; the sailors, 
close about tlie boat, liindered Deronda from advancing, and he could 
only look on Avliile GAveiidoleii gave scared glances, and seemed to 
shrink Avith terror as she avos carefully, tenderly helped out, and led 
on hy the strong arms of those rough, bronzed men, her wet clothes 
clinging about her limbs, and adding to the impediment of her weak- 
ness. Suddenly lior Avandering eyes fell on Deronda, standing before 
her, and immediately, as if she had been expecting him and looking 
for him, she tried to stretch out her arms, Avhich Avere held back by 
her supporters, saying, in a muffled voice — 

“ It is come, it is come ! He is dead ! ” 

“ Hush, hush I ” said Deronda, in a tone of authority ; " quiet 
yourself." Then, to the men who Avere assisting her, “ I am a con- 
‘ uection of this lady’s husband. If you Avill get her on to the Italia 
as ^ckly as possible, I Avill undertake cver3rSiing else.” 

He^ stayed behind to hear from the remaining boatman that her 
*^ihshand had gone down irrecoverably, and that his boat was left 
floating empty. He and his comrade had heard a ciy, had come up 
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in time to see the lady jump in after her husband, and had got her 
out fast enough to save her from much damage. 

After this, Deronda hastened to the hotel, to assure himself that 
the best niedicid help would l)e provided ; and being satisfied on this 
point, he telegraphed the event to Sir Hugo, begging him to come 
forthwith, and also to Mr Gascoigne, whose address at the Eectory 
made his nearest knowm way of getting the information to Gwen- 
dolen’s mother. Certain words of Gwendolen’s in tlie past had come 
back to him with tlici effectiveness of an inspiration : in moments of 
agitated confession she had spoken of her mother’s presence as a 
possible help, if she could have had it. 


CIIAPTEH LVL 

“ Tlic iKUig, tlic curse witli wiiicl) they died, 

Had lujvc;- ikissihI awuy : 

1 <*ould uoi draw luy eyes froui tlK-hs, 

2v"or lift tliciu up to i»riiy.” 

— COLEKlD'vJE. 

Deronda did not take off his clothes that night. Gwendolen, after 
insisting on seeing him again before she would consent to be undi'cst, 
had been perfectly quiet, and hatl only asked him, with a whispering, 
repressed eagerness, to promise that he would come to her when she 
sent for him in the inoniing. Still, the ]>ossibility that a change 
might come over lier, the danger of a supervening feverish condition, 
and the suspicion that something in the late catastrophe was having 
an effect wfiich might betray itself in excited words, acted as a fore- 
boding within him. Hii mentioned to her attendant that he should 
keep himself ready to he called if there Avere any alarming change of 
symptoms, making it understood by all concerned that he was in 
communication with her friends in England, and felt bound meon- 
wliile to take all care on her hchalf— a position which it was the 
easier for him to assume, because he was well knoAvn to Graiidcourt’s 
valet, the only old servant Avho had come on the late voyage. 

But Avhen mtigue from the strangely various emotion of the day 
at last sent Deronda to sleep, he remained undisturbed gxcept by the 
morning dreams Avhich came as a tangled Aveb of yesterday’s events, 
and finally waked him with an image dmwn by his pressing anxiety. 

Still, it Avas morning, and there had been no summons — an augury 
which cheered him while he made his toilet, and reflected that it was 
too early to send inquiries. Later, he learned that she had passed a 
too wakeful night, but had shown no violent signs of agitation, and 
Avas at last sleeping. He wondered at the force that dwel^in this 
creature, so aliA’e to dread ; for he had an iri’esistible impression tijat 
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even under tlie effects of a severe physical shock she was mastering 
herself with a determination of concealment. For his oto part, he 
thought that his sensibilities had been blunted by what he had been 
going through in the meeting with his mother : he seemed to himself 
now to be only fulfilling claims, and his more passionate sympathy 
was in abeyance. He had lately been living bo keenly in an exjie- 
lience quite apart from Gwendolen's lot, that his present cares for 
her were like a revisiting of scenes familiar in the past, and there 
was not yet a couipleto revival of the inward response to them. 

Meanwhile he employed himself in getting a formal, legally-recog- 
nised statement from the fishermen wJio had rescued Gwendolen. 
Few details came to light. The boat in which Graiidcourt had gone 
out had been found drifting with its sail loose, and had been towed 
ill. The fishermen thought it likely that he had b(‘(‘n knocked over- 
board by the flapping of the sail 'while putting about, and that he 
had not known how to swim; but, though they W(‘re near, their 
attention had l)i‘cu first anested by a cry which seemed like that of 
a man in distress, and while they were hastening with their oars, 
they heard a shriek from the lady, and saw her jump in. 

On re-enteriu<j the, hotel, D(iroiida wa^ told that Gweiulolen had 
risen, and was desiiing to see him. lie was shown into a room 
darkened by blinds and curtains, where she was seated with a white 
shawl wrapped roiuid her, looking towards th(» opening door like oni‘, 
waiting uneasily. But her long hair Avas gathered up and coiled 
carefully, iind, through all, the blue stars in her ears had kept their 
place: as she started imimlsively to her full height, .^lieathcd in her 
white shawl, her face and neck not less white, exc(*pt for a inirple 
line under her eyes, her lips a little apart with the peculiar expression 
of one accused and helifless, she looked like the unhappy ghost of 
that Gwendolen Harleth whom Deronda had seen turning" with firm 
lips and proud self-possession from her losses at the gaming-table. 
The sight pierced him with pity, and the effects of ull their past 
relation began to revive -within him. 

“ I beseech you to rest — not to stand,” said Deronda, as he ap- 
proached her; and she obeyed, falling back into ber chair again. 

Will you sit down near me ? ” she said. “ I want to speak very 
low.” 

She was in a large arm-chair, and he drew a small one near to her 
side. The action seemed to touch her peculiarly : turning her pale 
face full uppn his, which was very near, she said, in the lowest 
audible tone, “ You know I am a guilty woman ? ” 

Deronda himself turned paler as he said, “ I know nothing.” He 
dtt not dare to say more. 

‘‘He is dead.” She uttered this with the same underloned de- 
cision. 

“Yes,” said Deronda, in a mournful suspense whieli made him. 
reluctapt to spi^ak. 

His face will not be seen above the water again,” said Gwen- 
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dolen, in a tone that was not louder, hut of a suppressed eagerness^ 
while she held both her hands clencned. 

“ No.” # 

“ Not by any one- else — only by me — a dead face — I shall never 
get away from it.” 

It was with an inward voice of desperate self-repression that she 
spoke these lust woids, while she looked away from Deronda towards 
something at a distance from her on the Boor. Was she seeing the 
whole event — lier own acts included — through an exaggerating me- 
dium of excitement and horror ? Was she in a state of delirium into 
which there entered a sense of concealment and necessity for self- 
repression? Such thoughts glanced through Deronda as a sort of 
hope. But imagine the conflict of feeling that kept him silent. She 
was bent on confession, and he dreaded hearing her confession. 
Against his better will, he shrank from the task that was laid on 
him : he wished, and yet rebuked the wish as cowardly, that she 
could buiy her secrets in her own bosom. He was not a priest. He 
dreaded the nveight of this woman’s soul Hung upon his own with 
imidoring dependence. But she spoke again, hurriedly, looking at 
him — 

“ You will not say that I ought to tell the world ? you will not 
say tluit I ought to be disgraced ? I could not do it. I could not 
bear it. I cannot have my mother know. Not if I were dead. I 
could not have her know. I must tell you ; but you will not say 
that any one else should know.” 

" I can say nothing in niy ignorance,” said Deronda, mournfully, 
“ except that J desire to help you.” 

“ J told you from the beginning — as soon as I could- I told you I 
■was afraid of myself.” There was a piteous pleading in the low 
munuur to which Deronda turned his car only. Her face afflicted 
him too much. “ I felt a hatred in me that was alw^ays w^orking like 
an evil spirit — contriving things. Everything I could do to free 
myself came into my mind ; and it got worae — all things got worse. 
That was why I asked you to come to me in town. I thought then 
I would tell you the worst about myself. I tried. But I could not 
tell everything. And //e came in.” 

She pjiused, while a shudder passed through her ; but soon went on. 

“ 1 will tell you everything now. Do you think a woman who 
cried, and prayed, and struggled to be saved from herself, could be a 
murderess?” 

‘‘ Great God ! ” said Deronda, in a deep, shaken* voice, ‘‘ don’t 
torture me needlessly. You have not murdered him. You threw 
yourself into the water with the impulse to save him. Tell me the 
rest afterwards. This death was an accident that you could not have 
hindered.” 

“Don’t be impatient wdth me.” The tremor, the childlike be- 
seeching in these words compelled Deronda to turn his head and look 
at her face. The poor quivering lijis went on. “ You ^aid- 
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used to say-~you felt more for those who hod done something wicked 
and were miserable ; you said they might get better — they might be 
scourged into something better. If you had not spoken in that way, 
everything would have been worse. I did remember all you said to 
me. It came to me always. It emne to me at the very last — that 

was the reason why I But now, if you cannot bear wdth me 

when I tell you everything— if you turn away from me and forsake 
me, what shall I do ? Am I worse than 1 was Avhen you found me 
and wanted to make me better i All the wrong I liave done was in 

me then — and more— and more if you had not come and been 

patient with me. And now — wdll you ibrsake me ? ” 

Her hands which had been so tightly clenched some minutes before, 
were now helplessly relaxed and trembling on the arm of her chair. 
Her quivering lips remained parted as she ceased speaking. Dcronda 
coulcf not answer ; he was obliged to look aw^ay. He took one of her 
hands, and clasped it as if they vrere going to walk together like two 
children ; it was the only way in which he could answer, “ I will not 
forsake you.” And all the while he felt as if he weitj putting liis 
name to a blank paper wliich might be filled up terribly. Their atti- 
tude, his averted face with its expression of a suffering which lie w as 
solemnly resolved to undergo, might have told half the truth of the 
situation to a beholder who had suddenly entered. 

That grasp was an entirely new experience to G\vendolcri : she had 
never before had from any man a sign of tenderness wdiich her owm 
being had needed, and she inte^reted its jiowerful effect on her into 
a promise of inexhaustible patience and constancy. The stream (if 
renewed stren^h made it possible for her to go on as she had begun 
— ^with that fitful, w^andering confession w^here the sameness of exiieri- 
cncc seems to nullify the sense of time or of order in events. She 
began again in a fragmentary -way — 

“ All sorts of contrivances in my mind— but all so difficult. And 
1 fought against them — I was terrified at them — I saw his dead 
face” — here her voice sank almost to a w^hisper close to Deron- 
da’s ear— “ ever so long ago I saw it ; and I wished him to be deacl. 
And yet it terrified me. I was like two creatures. I could not speak 
— ^I wanted to kill — it was as strong as thirst — ^and then directly — 
I felt beforehand I had done something dreadful, unalterable — that 
would make me like an evil spirit. And it came — it came.” 

She was silent a moment or two, as if her inemoiy had lost itself 
in a web where each mesh drew aU the rest. 

“It had all*been in my mind when I first spoke to you — ^when we 
were at the Abbey. I had done something then. I could not tell 
you that. It was the only thing I did towards carrying out my 
thoughts. They went about over everything ; but they all remained 
like ^eadf^ dreams — all but one. I did one act — and I never un- 
did it-— it is there still — as long ago as when W’e wrere at By elands. 
There it was — something my fingers longed for among the beautii’iil 
t(j« in ftie cabinet in my boudoir— smaU and sharp, like a long wil- 
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low leaf in a silver sheath. I locked it in the drawer of niy dressing- 
case. I was continually haunted witli it, and how I should use it. 
1 fancied myself putting it under my pillow. But I never did. I 
never looked at it again. I dared not unlock the drawer : it had 
a key all to itself ; and not longago, wdien we were in the yacht, 1 
dropped the key into the deej) water. It was my wish to drop it 
and deliver inj^self. After that I began to think how I coidd open 
the drawcir without Hk*. key : and when I found W’'e were to stay at 
Genoa, it came into my mind that I could get it opened privately at 
the hotel. But then, when we Averc going uj) the stairs, 1 met you ; 
iind I thought I should talk to you alone and tell you this — every- 
thing I could not tell you in town ; and then I was forced to go out 
in the boat.” 

A sob had for the first time risen with the last words, and she sank 
hack ill her cliair. The memory of that acute disappointment seemed 
for the moment to efface wliat had come since. Deronda did not look 
at her, 1ml lui said, insistently — 

And it liifti all reiiuiined in your imagination. It has gone on 
oi]ly in your thought. To the last the evil temxitation has been re- 
sisted ? ” 

There was silence. The tears had rolled doAvn her checks. ’^'Sho 
iwessed her handkerchief against them and sat upright. She Avas 
summoning her resolution ; and again, leaning a little towards De- 
ronda^s ear, she began in a whisper — 

“ No, no ; I will tell you everything as God knows it. I Avill tell 
you no falsehood ; I will tell you the exact tnith. What should I do 
else 1 1 used to think I could never be Avicked. I thought of Avicked' 
Iieonle as if they were a long way off me. Since then I haA^e been 
Avicked. 1 liaA-e felt Avicked. .tod everything has been a p^nisli- 
inent to me — all the things I used to Avisli for — it is as if thej’’ had 
been made red-hot. Tlic very daylight lias often been a punishment 
to me. Because — you know — I ought not to have married. Tliat 
was the beginning of it. I Avronged some one else. I broke my pro- 
mise. I meant to get ideasure for myself, and it all turned to miser}". 
I Avanted to nuike my gain out of aiiotbei-’s loss — you remember ? — 
it Avas like roulette — and the money burnt into me. And I could not 
complain. It Avas as if I liad prayed that another should lose and 1 
should win. And I had Avon. I kncAvit all — I kneAV 1 Avas CTilty. 
AVlieii Ave Avere on the sea, and I lay aAvake at night in the caljin, 1 
sometimes felt that everjdhiiig I had done lay open without excuse 
— nothing Avas hidden — how could anything be knoAvn to me only ? 
— it was not my own knoAAdedge, it AV'as God’s that had entered into 
me, and even the stillness— everything held a jiunislimcnt for me — 
everything but you. I always thought tliat you would not Avant 
me to he punished — you Avould have tried and helped me to be 
better. And only thinking of tliat heljjed me. You will not change 
— you Avill not want to punish me noAv ? ” 

Again a sob had risen. 
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“ God forbid ! ” groaned Deronda. But lie sat motionless. 

This long wandering with the poor conscience-stricken one over 
her past was diflicult to bear, but he dared not again urge her with a 
question. He must let her mind follow its own need. She uncon- 
sciously left intervals in her retrospect, not clearly distinguishing 
between what she said and what she hatl only an inward vision ot 
Her next words came after such an interval. 

“ That all made it so hard w’heii I was forced to go in the boat. 
Because when I saw you it was an unexpected joy, and I thought 1 
could tell )mu everything — about the lock(id-iip drawer and what I 
had not told you before. And if I had told you, and knew it was in 
your mind, it would have less power over me. I hoped and trusted 
in that. For after all my struggles and my erjung, the hatred and 
rage, the temptation that frightened me, the longing, the thirst for 
what I dreaded, always came back. And that disappointment — 
when I w.as quite shut out from speaking to you, and I was driven 
to go in the boat — brought all the evil back, as if I had bc'cn locked 
in a prison with it and no escape. Oh, it secuns so long ago now since 
I stepped into that boat ! I could have given up everything in that 
moment, to have the forked lightning for a weapon to strike him 
dead.” 

Some of the compressed fierceness that she was recalling seemed 
to find its way into her undertoned utterance. After a little silence 
she said, with agitated hurry — 

“ If he were here again, what should I do ? I cannot wish him 
here — and yet 1 cannot bear his dead face. I Avas a coward, I ought 
to have borne contempt. I ought to have gone away — gone and wan- 
dered like a beggar rather than stay to feel like a fu nd. But turn 
where I would there was something I could not bear. Sometimes I 
thought he would kill me if I resisted his will. Bui now — his dead 
face 18 there, and I cannot bear it.” 

Suddenly loosing Dcronda’s hand, she started up, stretching her 
arms to their full length upward, and said with a sort of moan — 

‘‘ I have been a cruel woman ! What can I do but cry for helj) ? 
I am sinking. Die — die — you are forsaken — ^go down, go down into 
darkness. Forsaken — no pity — I shall be forsaken.” 

She sank in her chair again and broke into sobs. Even Deronda 
had no place in her consciousness at that moment. He was com- 

K unmanned. Instead of finding, as he had imagined, that his 
perionce had dulled his susceptibility to freSi emotion, it 
seemed that the lot of this young creature, whose swift travel from 
her bright rash girlhood into this agony of remorse he had had to 
behold in helplessness, pierced him the deeper because it came close 
upon another sad revelation of spiritual conflict: he was in one 
of those moments when the very anguish of passionate pity makes us 
ready to choose that we will know pleasure no more, and live only 
for th^,stricken and afflicted. He had risen from his scat while he 
■STatched that terrible outburst — ^which seemed the more awful to- 
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liini because, even in this sujffeme agitation, she kept the suppresseil 
voice of one who confesses in secret. At last he felt impelled to- 
turn his back towards her and walk to a distance. 

But presently there was stillness. Her mind had opened to the 
sense that he hiad gone away from her. When Deronda turned round 
to approach her again, he saw her face bent towards him, her eyes 
dilated, her lips parted. Slie w^as an image of timid forlorn beseecli- 
ing—too timid to entreat in words while he kept himself aloof from 
her. Was she foi-sakon by him— now — already? But his eyes in(*t 
Lei's sorrowfully — met hers for Ihe first time fully since she had 
said, “ You know I am a guilty ■woman f and that full glance in its 
intense inournfiilnoss seemed to say, I know it, but I shall all the 
less forsake you.” He sat down by her side again in the same atti- 
tude— without turning his face towards her and without again taking 
h(‘r hand. 

Once more Gwendolen was pierced, as she had been by his face of 
sorrow at the Abbey, with a compunction less egoistic, than that 
vhich urged her to confess, and she said, in a tone of loving regret— 

‘‘ I make you very unhappy.” 

Deronda gave an indiiStinci “Oh,” just shrinking together and 
changing his attitude a little. Then he had gathc*rc<l resolution 
enough to say clearly, “ There is no question of being happy or 
unhappy. What L most desire at this inomciit is what will most 
help you. Tell me all you feel it a relief to tell.” 

Devoted as these words were, they widened his spiritual distance 
from her, and she felt it more difficult to s])eak : she had a vague 
need of getting nearer to that compassion which seemed to be re- 
garding her from a halo of superiority, and the need turned into an 
impulse to humble herself more. She was ready to throw herself 
(»n her knees before him; but no — her wonderfully mixed conscious- 
ness held checks on that impulses, and she was kept silent and 
motionless by the pressure of opposing needs. Her stillness made 
Deronda at last say — 

“ Perhaps you are too weary. Shall I go away, and come again 
whenever you Avish it ? ” 

“ No, no,” said GAvendolen — the dread of his leaving her bringing 
back her power of sjjeecli. She went on with her low-toned eager- 
jicss, “ I Avant to tell you Avhat it Avas that came over me in that 
boat. I was full of rage at being obliged to go — full of rage— and T 
< ouhl do nothing hut sit there like a galley-BiaA^c. And then avc got 
aAvay — out of the port — into the deep — and everything was still — 
and we never looked at each other, only he spoke to order me — and 
the very light about me seemed to hold me a prisoner and force me 
to sit as I did. It came over me that when I AA'as a child I used to 
fancy sailing away into a world Avhere people Avere not forced to live 
Avith" any one they did not like — I did not like my father-in-law to 
come home. And noAV, I thought, j ast the opposite had co^e to me. 

I had Btept into a boat, and my life was a sailing and sailing ^ 
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— gliding on and no help — alwaj’s* into solitude with him, away 
from deliverance. And because 3 felt more helpless than ever, 
my thoughts went out over worse things — I longed for worse things 

— I had cruel wishes— I fancied iini)ossihle ways of I did not 

want to die myseK ; I was afraid of our being drowned together. If 
it had been any use I should have prayed — I should have prayed 
that something miglit befall him. I should have prayed that he 
might sink out of my sight and leave me alone. 1 knew no way of 
killing him there, but I did, I did kill him in my thoughts.” 

She sank into silence for a minute, submerged by the weight of 
memory which no words could represent. 

“ Hut yet all the while I felt that 1 was getting more wicked. 
And what had been with me so much, came to me just then — wliat 
you once said — about dreading to increase my wTong-doing and my 
remorse — I should hope for nothing then. It was all like a witing 
of lire within me. Getting wicked w-as misery — being shut out for 
ever from knowing wliat you— what better lives Averc. That had 
always been coming back to me in the midst of biwl thoughts — it 
came ba(jk to me tlum — ^but yet wdth a despair — a feeling that it A\'as 
no use — evil Avishes Avere too strong. I rememher then letting go 
the tiller and saying * God holj) me !’ But then I Avas forced to 
take it again and go on; and the evillojigings, the evil juayers cajiie 
again and hlottcd everything else dim, till,' in the midst of them— 
J don’t know lioAV it was — he Avas turning tlie sail — there Avas a gust 
— ^lie Avas struck — I kiioAV nothing — I only know that I saw my wish 
outside me.” 

She began to speak more hun-iedly, and in luoi'c of a whisper. 

“ I saw hiiii sink, and iny heart guA'c a leap as if it Avere going out 
of me. I think 1 did not move. I kept my hands tight. It Avas 
long enough for me to he glad, and yet to think it Avas no use — he 
Avould come up again. And he come — farther off — the boat had 

moved. It Avas all like lightning. ‘ The rope !’ he called out in a 
voice — not his own — I hear it now — and I stooped for the rope — I 
felt I must — T felt sure he could SAviin, and he Avoiild come back 
Avhethcr or not, and I dreaded him. Tliat was in my mind — he 
Avoiild come hack. But he Avas gone down again, and I hiad tlie 
rope ill my hand — no, there he Avas again — his face above the Avater 
— and he cried again — and I held my hand, and my heart said, 

‘ Die ! ’ — and he sank ; and I felt ‘ It is done — I am Avicked, I am 
lost!* — andil had the rope in my hand — I don*t know what I 
thought — I w'as leaping away from myself — I Avould have saved 
him then. I was leaping from my crime, and there it was — close to 
mo as I fell — there Avas the dead face— dead, dead. It can never be 
altered. Tliat Avas what happened. That was Avliat I did. You 
know it all. It can never he altered,” 

She sank back in her chair, exhausted with the agitation ot memory 
and spe<$ch. Deronda felt the burden on* his spint less heavy than 
ffie foregoing dread. The Avord ‘‘ guilty ** had held a possibility of 
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interpretations worse tLan the fact ; and Gwendolen’s confes.-ion, for 
the very reason that her conscience made her dwell on the deter- 
mining power of her evil thoughts, convinced him the more that 
there had been throughout a counterbalancing struggle of her better 
w'ill. It seemed almost certain that her murderous thought had had 
no outward etfect — that, quite apart from it, the death was inevitable. 
Still, a (piestion as to the outward effectiveness of a criminal desire 
dominant enough to impel even a momentary act, cannot alter our 
judgment of tlie desire; and Deronda shrank from putting that 
question forward in the iirst instance. He held it likely that Gwen- 
dolen’s remorse aggravati'd her imvard guilt, and that she gave the 
chai*acter of decisive action to what had Ixuni an inappreciably in- 
stantaneous glance of desire. Hut her remorse w’as the precious 
sign of a recoverable natujv; it was the culmination of that self- 
disapj)roval which had been the awakcaiing of a new life within her ; 
it marked her olf fnmi the ci iniinals whose ordy regret is failure in 
securing their (‘vil wish. D(‘ronda could not utter one word to 
diminish that sacred aversion to her Avorst self — that thoni-prcssure 
Avliich must come Avitli thd croAvning of the sorrowful Bettei*, suffer- 
ing because of the Worse. All tins mingled thought and feeling 
kept him silent: speech Avas too momentous to he ATiitured on 
raslily. There Averc no Avoids of comfoit that did not carry some 
sacrilege. If he had opened his lips to speak, he could only have 
echoed, It can never be altered — remains unaltered, to alter 
other things.” Hut he Avas silent and motionless — he did not know 
how long — before lui turned to look at lier, and saw her sunk back 
with closed eyes, like a lost, vreary, storm-beaten white doe, unable 
to rise and pursue its unguided way. He rose and stood before her. 
The movement touched her consciousness, and she opened her eyes 
Avith a slight quivering that seemed like fear. 

“You inust rest now. Try to rest: try to sleep. And may I see 
you again this evening — to-morrow- Avheii you have bad some rest ? 
Let us say no more now.” 

The tears came, and slie could not answ^er except by a slight move- 
ment of the heath Deronda rang for attendance, spoke urgently of 
the necessity that she should be got to rest, and then left her. 
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CHAPTEE LVIT. 

“Tlie unripe grape, the lipc, and llic <lric«l. All things are changes, not into 
nothing, hut into that Avhicli is not at imiscnt.” — Marcus Aurelius. 

Deeds are the pulse of Time, his heating lilt*. 

And riglitf'ous or uiirightcuiiH, being done, 

Must tiirob in after-tlirohs till Time itself 
Re laid in Btillness, and the universe 
ijuiver and hrcutlie ux>ou no niirror more. 

In the evening she sent for liiin again. * It was already near the 
hour at which she had been brought in from tie sea the evening 
before, and the light was subdued enough with blinds drawn up 
and windows open. She was seated gazing fixedly on the sea, icsl- 
in" her cheek on her hand, looking less shattered tlian when he bad 
left her, but with a deep melancholy in her expression which as 
Deronda approached her passed into an anxious timidity. She <lid 
not put out her hand, but said, ‘^Plovr long ago it is!” Then, 
‘‘ Will you sit near me again a little while ? ” 

Ho placed himseK by her side as be had done before, and seeing 
that she turned to him with that indefinable expression which 
implies a wish to say something, he waited Ibr her to speak. But 
again she looked towards the window silently, and again turned 
^vith the same expression, which yet did not issue in speech. Tliere 
was some fear hindering her, and Deronda, wishing to relieve her 
timidity, averted his face. Presently he heard ]u;r (try iiuidor- 
iiigly— 

“ You will not say that any one else should know ? ” 

“ Most decidedly not,” said Deronda. “ There is no action that 
ought to be taken in consequence. There is no injury that could be 
righted in that way. There is no retribution that any mortal could 
apportion justly.” 

Blie was so still during a pause, that she .seemed to be holding her 
breath before she said — 

“ But if I had not had that murderous will — ^tliat moment — if I 
had thrown the rope on the instant — ^perhaps it would have liindered 
death ? ” 

No — I tltok not,” said Deronda, slowly. “ If it were trae tliat 
he could swim, he mast have been seized with cramp. With your 
quickest, utmost efifort, it seems impossible that you could have done 
anything to save him. That momentary murderous will cannot, I 
ihmk, have altered the course of events. Its effect is confined to 
the motives in your own breast. Within ourselves our evil will is 
momentous, and sooner or later it works ^ts way outside us— it may 
* t** in tHfe vitiation that breeds evil acts, but also it may be in the 
jself- abhorrence that stings us into better striving.” 
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I am saved from robbing others— there are others — they will 
have everything — ^they will have what they ought to have, i knew 
that some time before I left town. You do not suspect me of wrong 
desires about those things ? ” She spoke hesitatingly. 

‘‘ I had not thought of them,” said Deronda; “ I Avas thinking too 
much of the other things.” 

“ Perhaps you don't quite know tlie beginning of it all,” said Gwen- 
dolen, slowly, as if she were overcoming her reluctance. “There 
was some one else he ought to hav^e married. And I knew it, and 1 
told her I would not hinder it. And I vrent aAvay — ^that was when 
you first saw me. Hut then we became poor all at once, and I was 
very miserable, and I was tempted. I thought, ‘ I shall do as I lik(? 
and make everything right.’ I persuaded myself. And it was all 
ditfercnt. It uas all di’eadful. Then came haired and wicked 
thoughts. That was how it all came. I told you I was afraid of 
myself. And I did what you told me — I did try to make my fear 

a safeguard. •! thought of wliat would be if 1 I felt what 

w'ould come — ^liow 1 should dread the morning — wishing it would be 
always night — and yet in* the darkness always seeing something — 
seeing death. If you did not know how miserable I was, you might 

but now itdias all been no use. I can care for nothing but 

saving the rest from knowing — poor mamma, who has never been 
happy.” 

There was silence again before she said Avith a repressed sob — 

“ You cannot bear to look at me any more. You think I am too 
Avicked. You do not believe that I ciui become any better — Avorth 

anything — Avorthy enough — I shall ahvays be too wicked to ” 

The A'oice broke off helpless. 

Deronda’s heart avos pierced. He turned his eyes on her poor 
beseeching face and said, “ I believe that you may become worthier 
than you htive ev’er yet been — ^AVorthy to lead a life that may be a 
blessing. No cvdl dooms us hopelessly except the evil Ave love, and 
desire to continue in, and make no efl'ort to escape from. You have 
made efforts — ^you Avill go on making them.” 

“ But you Avere the beginning of them. You must not forsake me,” 
said Gwendolen, leaning with her clasped hands on the arm of h(;r 
chair and looking at him, while her lace bore piteous traces of the 
life -experience concentrated in the twenty -four hours — that neAv 
terrible life lying on the other side of the deed AAdiicli fulfils a 
criminal desire. “I will bear any penance. I A\ill lead any life 
you tell me. But you must not forsake me. You must be near. 
If you had been near me — if I could have said e\'crything to you, I 
should have been different. You Avill not forsake me I ” ^ 

“It could never be my impulse to forsake you,” said Deronda 
promptly, with that voice Avhich, like his eyes, liad the unintentional 
effect of making liis ready sympathy seem more personal and special 
than it really was. And in that mcment he Avas not himi&f quit^ , 
free from a foreboding of some such self-committing effect. His 
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strong feeling for this stricken creature could not Linder riisliing 
images of future difficulty. He continued to meet her appealing 
eyes as he spoke, hut it was with the painful consciousness that to 
her ear his v/ords might carry a promise which one day would seem 
unfulfilled: he was making an indefinite promise to an indefinite 
hope. Anxieties, botli immediate and distant, crowded on his 
thought, and it was under their influence that, after a moment’s 
silence, he said — 

“ I expect Sir Hugo Mallinger to arrive hy to-morrow night at 
least ; and I am not without hope^ that Airs Davilow may shortly 
follow him. Her presence Avill be the greatest comfort to you — it 
will give you a motiye, to save her from unnecessary pain 'I ” 

“ Yes, yes — I will try. And you will not go away I ” 

Not till after Sir Hugo has come.” " * 

“ lint we shall all go to England ? ” 

“As soon as iiossible,” said Dcronda, not wishing to (‘liter into 
paHiculars. 

Gwendolen looked towards the window again with an expression 
which seemed like a gradual awakening to new thoughts. The 
twilight was perceptibly dce.pening, hut Ihu’onda could see a nujve- 
ment in her eyes and hands such (is accomiianies a return of percej)- 
tion in one who has been stunned. 

“ You will always be. with Sir Hugo now ? ” she said presiiiilly, 
lo(jkiiig at him. “ You will always live at the Abbey — or ehc at 
lliplow ? 

“ I am quite uncertain where I sbull live,” said Deronda, colour- 
ing. 

She was warned hy his. changed cohjur that she had spoken too 
rashly, and fell silent. After a little wliile she began, again looking 
away— ■ 

“ It is impossible to think how my life will go on. I think now 
it would be better for me to be jioor and obliged to work.” 

“New promptings Avill come as llie. days pass. When you an* 
among your friends again, you will discern new duties/' said De- 
ronda. “Make it a task now to get as well and calm — as much 
like yourself as you can, before He hesitated. 

“ Before my mother comes,” said Gwendolen. “ Ah ! I must he 
changed. I have not looked at myself. Should you have known 
me,” she added, turning towai’ds him, “ if you had met me now ? — 
should you have known me for the one you saw at Leuhroiin i ” 

“Yes, I should have known yon,” said Deronda, mournfully. 
“ The outside change is not great. I should have seen at once that 
it was you, and that you liad gone through some great sorrow.” 

“ Don't wish now that you liad never seen me — don’t wish that,” 
said Gwendolen, imploringly, while the tears gathered. 

“ I should despise myself for wishing it,” said Deronda. “ How 
^ould 1 know what I was wisliing ] We must find our duties in 
what comes to us, not in what we imagine might have been. If I 
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took to foolish wishing of that sort, I should wish — not that I had 
mvQT seen you, but that I had been able to save you from this.” 

“You have saved me from -worse,” said Gwendolen, in a sobbing 
voice. “ I should have been worse, if it had not been for you. If 
you had not been good, I should have been more wicked than I am ” 
“ Tt will be better for me to go now,” said Deronda, -worn in spirit 
by the perpetual strain of this scene. Remember what w'e said of 
your task — to get well and calm before other friends come.” 

lie rose as he spoke, and she gave him her hand submissively. 
]>ut when he had left her she sapk on lier knees, in hysterical ciydng. 
T1 le distance between them was too great. She was a banished soxil 
— beholding a possible life which she had sinned herself away from. 

She was fcjund in thi.s way, cnished on the floor. Such grief 
seemed natural in a poor lady whose husband had been drowned in 
her iiresencc. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


Much adoc thcro Clod wot ; 

He wold love and uhe wold not.” 

—Nicholas Bulton. 

Extension, we know, is a very imperfect measure of things ; and 
the length of the sun's journeying can no more tell us how far life 
lias advanced than the acreage of a held can tell us what growths 
may be active within it, A man may go south, and, stumbling 
over a bone, may meditate upon it till he has found a new starting- 
point for anatomy ; or eastward, and discover a new key to language 
telling a new story of races; or he may head an expedition tliat 
opens new continental pathways, get himseK maimed in body, and 
go through a whole heroic poem of resolve and endurance ; and at 
the end of a few months he may come back to find his neighbours 
grumbling at the same parish grievance as before, or to see the same 
mderly gentleman treading the pavement in discourse with liimself, 
shaking his head after the same percussive butcher's boy, and pausing 
at the same shop-window to look at the same prints. If the swiftest 
thinking has about the pace of a greyhound, the slowest must be 
supposed to move, like the limpet, by an apparent sticking, which 
after a good while is discerned to be a slight progression. Such 
differences are manifest in the variable intensity which we call 
human experience, from the revolutionary rush of change which 
makes a new inner and outer life, to that quiet recurrence of the 
familiar, which has no other epochs than those of hunger and the 
heavens. 

Something of this contrast was seen in the year's experience which 
had tUtned the brilliant, self-confident Gwendolen Harleth of the 
Archery Meeting into the crushed penitent impelled to confess Iict 
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xmwortliincss where it would have been her happiness to be held 
wortliy ; while it had left her family in Pennicote without deeper 
change than that of some outward habits^ and some adjustment of 
prospects and intentions to reduced income, fewer visits, and fainter 
compliments. The llectory was as pleasant a home as before : the 
red and pink peonies on the lawn, the rows of hollyhocks by the 
hedges, had bloomed iis well this year as last ; the Eector maintmned 
his cheerful confidence in the goodwill of patrons and his resolution 
to deserve it by diligence in the fulfilment of his duties, whether 
patrons were likely to hear of it .or not; doing nothing solely w'ith 
iin eye to i)romotion excei^t, perhaps, the writing of two ecclesiastical 
articles, W'liich, having no signature, were attributed to some one 
else, except by the patrons who had a special copy sent them, and 
these certainly knew the author but did not read the articles. The 
Rector, however, chewed no poisonous cud of suspicion on this point : 
he made marginal notes on nis owm copies to render them a more 
interesting loan, and was gratified that the Archdeacon and other 
authorities had nothing to say against the general tenor of his argu- 
ment. Peaceful autliorshib! — ^living in the air of the fields and/ 
downs, and not in the thrice-breathed breath of criticism — ^bringing 
no Danlcsque leanness ; rather, assisting nutrition by complacency j 
and perhaps giving a more STiftusive sense of achievement than thd 
production of a whole IHvina Coimmiia. Then there was the* 
father’s recovered delight in his favourite son, -which was a happi- 
ness outweidiing the loss of eighteen hundred a-year. Of -whatever 
nature might be the hidden change wrought in Rex by the disap- 
pointment of his first love, it was aiipai ently quite secondary to that 
evidence of more serious ambition which dated from the family mis- 
fortune ; indeed, Mr Gascoigne was inclined to regard the little affair 
which liad caused him so much anxiety the year before as an evapora- 
tion of superfluous moisture, a kind of finish to the baking process 
which the liuman dough demands. Rex had lately come down for 
a summer visit to tlie Rectoiy, bringing Anna home, and while he 
showed nearly the old liveliness -with his brothers and sisters, he 
continued in his holiday the habits of the eager student, rising eaily 
in the morning and shutting himself up early in the evenings to 
carry on a fixed course of study. 

“ You don’t repent the choice of the law as a profession, Rex ?” 
said his father. « 

‘‘ There is no profession I would choose before it,” said Rex. “ I 
should like to end my life as a first-rate judge, and help to draw up 
a code. I reverse the famous dictum — I should say, ‘Give me 
something to do -with making the laws, and let who will make the 
songs.’ ” 

“ You will have to stow in an immense amount of rubbish, I sup- 
pose — that’s the worst of it,” said the Rector. ^ 

“ I don’t see that law-rubbish is worse than any other sort. It* 
is not so bad as the rubbishy literature that people choke their 
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reading what the Eector had written on the enclosing paper, he 
said — 

“ Can I do anything, aunt ? Can I carry any word to my father 
from yon?” 

“ Ves, dear. Tell him I will he ready — ^lie is very good. He says 
he "will go witli me to Genoa — he will lie hew* at half-past six. Jo- 
cosa and Alice, lielp me to get ready. She is safe — Gwendolen is 
safe — but she imist be ill. I am sure she must he very ill. Ilex, 
dear — Rex and Anna — go and tell your father I will be quite ready. 
I would not for the -world lose another night. And bless him for 
being read}^ so soon. I can travel flight and day till we get there.” 

Rex and Anna hurried away through the sunshine which was sud- 
denly solemn to them, without uttering a word to each other ; she 
chiefly possessed by solicitude about any reopening of his wound, he 
struggling with a tumultuary crowd of thoughts that Avere an offence 
against his better will. The oppr(‘ssion being luidiiuinished when 
they were at the Rectory gate, he said — , 

“ Nannie, I will leave you to say everything to my father. If he 
wants me immediately, let me know. 1 shall stay in the shmbhory 
for ten minutes — only ten minutes.” 

Who has been quite free from egoistic escapes of the imagination 
picturing desirable consc^qucnces on his own future in the presence of 
another’s misfortune, sorrow, or death ? The (‘xpectc^d promotion or 
legacy is the common tjq^c of a temptation wdiich makes speech and 
even prayer a severe avoidance of the most insistent thoughts, and 
sometimes raises an in-ward shame, a self-distaste, that is worse than 
any other fonn of unpleasant com]^anionshii). In Rex’s nature the 
shame -was immediate, and overspread like an ugly light all tlie 
hurrying images of what might come, which thrust themselves in 
with the idea that Gwendolen w-as again free — overspread them, per- 
haps, the more persistently because every phantasm of a hope was 
quicldy nullified by a more substantial obstacle. Before the vision 
of “Gwendolen free” rose the impassable vision of “Gwendolen 
rich, exalted, courted;” and if in the former time, when both their 
lives -were fresh, .she had turned from his love with repugnance, 
what ground W'as there for supposing that her heart -would he more 
open to him in the future ? 

These thoughts, which he wanted to master and suspend, were like 
a tumultuary ringing of opposing cliimes that he could not escape 
iiom by miming. During the last year he had brought himself into 
a state of calm resolve, and no-w it seemed that three -Nvords had been 
enough to undo all tliat difficult -work, and cast him back into the 
wretched fluctuations of a longing which he recognised as simply 
perturbing and hopeless. And at this moment the activity of suck 
longing had an untimeliness that made it repulsive to his better self. 
Excuse poor Rex : it was not much more than eighteen months since 
, he had-been laid low by an archer who sometimes touches his arrow 
with a subtle, lingering poison. The disappointment of a youthful 
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passion has effects as incalculable as those of small-pox, which may 
make one person plain and a genius, another less plain and more 
foolish, another plain without detriment to his folly, and leave per- 
haps the majority without obvious change. Evei^hing depends — 
not on the mere fact of disappointment, but — on the nature affected 
and the force that stirs it. In Ilex’s w^ell-endowed nature, brief as 
the hope had been, the passionate stirring had gone deep, and the 
effect of disiippointment was revolutionary, though fraught with a 
beneficent new order which retained most of the old virtues : in 
certain respects he believed that it had finally determined the bios 
and colour of his life. Now, huw’cver, it seemed that his inward 
peace wras hardly more stable than th.at of republican Florence, 
and his heari no better than the alarm-bell that made work slack 
and tumult busy. 

Ilex’s love had been of that sudden, penetrating, clinging sort 
w’hich the ancients knew and sung, and in singing made a fashion of 
talk for many yioderns whose e.\periencc has been by no means of a 
fiery, dicmonic character. To have the consciousness suddenly 
steejied with another's jiersonality, to have the strongest inclinations 
possessed by an image which retains its dominance in spite of change 
and apiirt from worthiness — ^nay, to feel a passion W’hicli clings the 
faster for the tragic pangs inflicted by a cmel, recognised nnworthi- 
ness — is a phase of love which in the feeble and common-minded has 
a repusive likeness to a blind animalism insensible to the higher 
sw'ay of moral affinity or heaven-lit admiration. But when this 
attaching force is present in a nature not of brutish unmodifiable- 
ness, hut of a human dignity that can risk itself safely, it may even 
result in a devotedness not unfit to be called divine in a higher 
sense than the ancient. Phlegmatic rationality stares and shakes its 
head at these miaccountable prepossessions, hut they exist as undeni- 
ably as the winds and waves, determining here a "^vreck and there a 
triumphant voyage. 

This soil of passion had nested in the sweet-natured, strong Rex, * 
and he had made up his mind to its coiiiponionship, as if it had been 
ail object supTcmely dear, stricken dumb and helpless, and turning 
all the future of tenderness into a shadow of the past. But he had 
also mode up his mind that his life w'as not to be pauperised because 
he had had to renounce one sort of joy ; rather, he had begun life 
again with a new counting-up of the treasures that remained to him, ^ 
and he had even felt a release of power such as may come fh)m ceas- 
ing to he afraid of your own nec£ 

And now, here he was pacing the shrubbery, angr}’^ with himself 
that the sense of irrevocahleness in his lot, winch ought in reason to 
have been as strong as ever, had been shaken by a clian^ of circum- 
stances that could make no change in relation to him. He told him- 
self the truth quite roughly : 

She would never love me ; and that Is not the question-^ could 
never approach her as a lover in her present position. 1 am exactly^ 
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of no consequence at all, and am not likely to be of much conse- 
quence till my head is turning grey. But what has that to do with 
it ? She would not have me on any terms, and I would not ask her. 
It is a meanness to be thinking about it now — ^no better than lurking 
^ about the battle-held to strip the dead; but there never was more 
gratuitous sinning. I have nothing to gain there — absolutely noth- 
ing. . . . Then why can’t I face the facts, and behave as they 
demand, instead of leaving my father to suppose that there are mat- 
ters he can’t speak to me about, though I might be useful in them I ” 

That last thought made one wave with the impulse that sent Rex 
walking finnly into the house and* through the open door of the 
study, where he saw his father packing a travelling-desk. 

“ Can I be of any use, sir ? ” said Rex, with rallied courage, as his 
father looked up at him. 

“ Yes, my boy ; when I am gone, just see to my letters, and an- 
swer where necessary, and send me word of everything. Dyinock 
will manage the parish very well, and yon will s^ay with your 
mother, or, at least, go up and down again, till I come back, wlieu- 
ever that may be.” 

“ You will hardly be very long, sir, I suppose,” said Rex, beginning 
to strap a railway rug. “You will peihaps bring my (jousin back to 
England ? ” He forced himself to speak of Gwendolen for the first 
time, and the Rector noticed the epoch with satisfaction. 

“ That depends,” he answered, taking the subject as a matter of 
course between them. “ Perhaps her mother may stay there with 
her, and I may come back very soon. This telegram leaves us in mi 
ignorance which is rather anxious. But no doubt the arrangements 
of the will lately made are satisfactory, and there may possibly be an 
heir yet to be oom. In any case, I feel confident that Gwendolen 
ynW be liberally — should expect, splendidly — pro^^ded for.” 

“ It must have been a great shock for her,” said Rex, getting more 
resolute after the first twinge had been borne. “ I suppose he was a 
dovoted husband.” 

“ No doubt of it,” said the Rector, in his most decided manner. 
“ Few men of his position would have come foruurd as he did under 
the circumstances.” 

Rex had never seen Grandcourt, had never been spoken to about 
him by any one of the family, and knew nothing of Gwendolen’s 
flight from her suitor to Leubronn. He only knew that Grandcourt, 
bemg very much in love with her, had made her an offer in the first 
weeks of her sudden poverty, and had behaved very handsomely 
in providing for her mother and sisters. That was all very natural, 
an(l what Rex himself would have liked to do. Grandcourt had been 
a lucky fellow, and had had some happiness before he got drowned. 
Yet Rex wondered much whether Gwendolen had been in love with 
the successful suitor, or had only forborne to tell him that she hated, 
^eing nfcje love to. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

“ I count myself in notliing else so happy 
As in a soul remembering my good friends." 

—Shakespeare. 

Sir Hugo Mallinger was not so prompt in starting for Genoa as Mr 
Gascoigne had been, and Deronda on all accounts would not take his 
departure till he had seen the baronet. There was not only Grand- 
eourt’s death, but also the late crisis in his own life to make reasons 
why his oldest friend would desire to have the unresti*ained com- 
munication of speech with him, for in writing he had not fdit able 
to give any details concerning the mother who had come and gone 
like an apparition. It w'as not till the fifth evening that Deronda, 
according to telegram, waited for Sir Hugo at the station, wdiere he 
\vas to arrive between eight and nine ; and while he w’as looking for- 
ward to the sight of the kind, familiar face, wdiich w’as part of his 
earliest memories, something like a smile, in spite of his late tragic 
experience, might have been detected in his eyes and the curve of his 
lips at the idea of Sir Hugo’s pleasure in being now master of his 
estates, able to leave them to his daughters, or at least— according to 
a view of inheritance wliich had just been strongly impressed on 
Dcronda’s imagination — to take ma&eshift feminine offspring as in- 
termediate to a satisfactoiy heir in a grandson. We should be churl- 
ish creatures if we could have no joy in oiir fellow’-mortals* joy, 
unless it were in agreement with our theory of righteous distribution 
and our highest ideal of human good : what sour corners our mouths » 
w'ould get— our eyes, \yhat frozen glances ! and all the w hile our ow'ii 
possessions and desires w^ould ’not exactly adjust themselves to our 
ideal. We must have some comradeship with imperfection ; and it 
is, happily, possible to feel gratitude even where we discern a mis- 
take that may have been injurious, the vehicle of the mistake being 
an affectionate intention prosecuted through a lifetime of kindly 
offices. Deionda’s feeling and judgment W'ere strongly gainst the 
action of Sir Hugo in making himself the agent of a falsity — yes, a 
falsit}*': he could give no milder name to the concealment under 
which he had been reared. But the baronet had probably had no 
clear knowledge concerning the mother’s breach of trust, and with 
Ids light, easy way of taking life, had held it a reasonable preference 
in her that her son should be made an Englisli gentleman, seeing 
that she had the eccentricity of not caring to part from her child, and 
be to him as if she were not. Daniel’s affectionate gratitude towards 
Sir Hugo made him wish to find grounds of excuse ratlier than 
blame ; for it is as possible to be r^id in principle and- tender in 
blame, as it is to suffer from the sight of things hung awr^and yet 
to be patient with the hanger who sees amiss. If Sir in hi.^ 

bachelorhood had been beguiled into ragarding children chiefly as d 
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product intended to make life more agreeable to the fuU-grm*!^ 
whose convenience alone was to be considted in the disposal of them 
— why, he had shared an assumption which, if not formally avowed, 
was massively acted on at that date of the world’s history ; and De- 
ronda, with all liis keen memory of the painful inward struggle he 
had gone through in his boyhood, was able also to remember the 
many signs that his experience had been entirely shut out from Sir 
Hugo’s conception. Ignorant kindness may have the effect of 
cruelty ; but to be an^y with it as if it were direct cruelty would 
be an ignorant wwkinuness, the most remote from Deronda’s lai^e 
imaginative lenience towards others.*’ And perhai>s now, after the 
searching scenes of the last ten days, in which the curtain had been 
lifted for him from the secrets of fives unlike his own, he was more 
than ever disposed to check that rashness of indignation or resent- 
ment which has an unpleasant likeness to the love of punihliiiig. 
When he saw Sir Hugo’s familiar figure descending from the railway 
carriage, the life-ion^ affection, which had been well accustomed to 
make excuses, flowed in and submerged all newer knowledge that 
might have seemed fresh ground for blame. 

“Well, Dan,” said 8ir Hugo, with a serious fervour, grasping 
Deronda’s hand. He uttered no other words of greeting ; there was 
too strong a rush of mutual consciousness. The next thing was to 
give orders to the courier, and then to propose walking slowly in the 
mild evening, there being no liuny to get to tbe hotel. 

I “I have taken my journey easily, and am in excellent condition,” 
lie said, as he and Deronda came out under the starlight, which was 
still faint with the lingering sheen of day. “ I didn’t hurry in set- 
ting off, because I wanted to inquire into things a little, and so I got 
sight of your letter to Lady Mallinger before I started. But now', 
how is the wridowr ? ” 

“ Getting caliucr,” said Deronda. “ She seems to be escaping tbe 
bodily illness that one might have feared for her, after her plunge 
and terrible excitement. Her uncle and mother came tw’o days ago, 
and she is being well taken care of.” 

“Any prospect of an heir being born ?” 

“ From what Mr Gascoigne said to me, I conclude not. He spoke 
as if it were a question whether the widow ■would have the estates 
for her life.” 

“ It will not be much of a wrench to her affections, I fancy, Uiis 
loss of the hil^band ? ” said Sir Hugo, looking round at Deronda. 

“ The suddenness of the death has been a great blow to her,” said 
Deronda, quietly evading the question. 

“ I wonder whether Grandcourt gave her any notion what w ere 
the provisions of his will 1 ” said Sir Hugo. 

“ Do you know what they are, sir ? ” pairipd Deronda. - 

“ Yes, I do,” said the baronet, quicJdy. “ Gad ! if there is no 
^rospect^ a legitimate heir, he has left everything to a boy he had 
by a Mrs Glasher; you know nothing about the affair, I suppose. 
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l)tit she was a sort of wife to him for a good many years, and there 
are three older children — girls. The boy is to take Lis father’s 
name ; he is Henleigh already, and he is to be Henleigh Mallinger 
Grandcourt. The Mallinger will be of no use to him, I am happy 
to say; but the young dog will have more than enough with his 
fourteen years’ minority— no need to have had holes filled up with 
niy fifty thousand for lliplow that he had no right to ; and niean- 
wiiile my beauty, the young widow, is to put up with a poor tw'o 
thousand a-ycar and the house at Gadsmere — a nice kind oi banish- 
ment for her if she chose to shut herself up there, W’hich I don’t 
think she will. The boy’s mother has been living there? of late years. 
I’m perfectly disgustecl with Grandcourt. I don’t know that I’m 
obliged to think tlie better of him because he’s drowned, though, so 
far as my aflairs tire concerned, notliing in his life became him like/ 
the leaving it.” 

“ In my opinion he did wrtmg when he married this wife — not in 
leaving his ^states to the son,” wiid Deronda, rather drily. 

“ I say nothing against liis leaving the land to the lad,” said Sir 
Hugo; “but since he liad iharricd this girl he ought to have given 
li(‘r a handsome provision, such as she could live on in a style fitted 
to the rank he liad raised her to. She ought to have had four or 
live thousan<l a-year and the London house for her life ; that’s what 
I should have done for her. I suppose, as she W'as penniless, her 
friends couldn’t stand out for a settlement, else it’s ill trusting to the 
will a man may make after he’s married. Even a wise man gene- 
rally lets some folly ooze out of him in his will — my father did, I 
know ; and if a fellow has any spite or tyranny in him, he’s likely to 
\bottle off a good deal for keeping in that sort of document. It’s 
quite clear Grandcourt meant that liis death should put an extin- 
guisher on his wife, if she bose him no heir.” 

“ An(^, in the other c ase, I suppose everjihing would have been 
reversed — illegitimacy would have had the extinguisher?” said 
Deronda, with some sconi. 

“ Pi’ecisely — Oadsincre and the two thousand. It’s queer. One 
nuisance is tliat OrandcoTirt has made me an executor ; hut seeing 
lie was the son of my only brother, I can’t refuse to act. And 1 
shall mind it less, if 1 can be of any use to the widow’. Lush thinks 
she was not in ignorance about the family under the rose, and tbo # 
purport of the will. He hints that there was no veiy good under- 
standing between the couple. But I fancy you are »the man wbo 
knew most about what Mrs Grandcourt felt or did not feel — eh, 
Dan ?” Sir Hugo did not put this question with his usual jocose- 
ness, but rather with a lowered tone of interested inquiry ; and De- 
ronda felt that any evasion w’ould be misinterpreted. He answered 
gravely— 

“Sne was certainly not liappy. The}'' wrere unsuited to each 
other. But as to the disposal of the property — ^from all Ubave seen 
of her, I should predict that she will be quite contented with it.” 
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“ Then she is not much like the rest of lier sex ; that’s all I can 
say,” said Sir Hugo, with a slight shrug. “ However, she ought to 
he something extraordinary, for there must be an entanglement be- 
tween your horoscoj^e and liers — eh ? When that tremendous tele- 
gram came, the first thing Lady Mallinger said was, ‘ How very 
strange that it should be Daniel who sends it ! ’ But I have liad 
something of the same sort in my own life. I was once at a foreign 
hotel where a lady had been left by her husband without money. 
When I heard of it, an<l came forward to help her, who should she 
be but an early flame of mine, who had been fool enough to many 
an Austrian baron with a long moustache and short aflection ? But 
it was an affair of my oum that called me there — nothing to do with 
knight-errantry, any more than your coming to Genoa had to do with 
the Grandcourts.” 

There was silence for a little W'hile. Sir Hugo had begun to talk 
of the Qrandeourts as the less difficult subject between himself and 
Deronda ; but they were both wishing to overcome a reluctance to 
perfect frankness on the events which touched their relation to eacli 
other. Deronda felt that his letter, after the first interview' with his 
mother, had been rather a thickening than a breaking of the ice, and 
that he ought to wait for the first opening to come from Sir Hugo. 
Just when they were about to lose sight of the port, the baronet 
turned, and pausing as if to get a last view, said in a tone of more 
serious feeling — 

“ And about the main business of your coming to Genoa, Dan ? 
You have not been deeply pained by anything you have learned, 1 
hope ? There is nothing that you feel need change your position in 
any way? You know’, whatever happens to you must always be of 
importance to me.” 

“ I desire to meet your goodness by perfect confidence, sir,” said 
Deronda. ** But I can’t answer those questions truly by a simple 
yes or no. Much that I have heard about the past has pained iik*. 
And it has been a pain to meet and part with my mother m her Buf- 
fering state, as I have been compelled to do. But it is no pain— it 
is rattier a clearing up of doubts for which I am thankful, to know’' 
my parentage. As to the effect on mv position, there wdll be no 
change in my gratitude to you, sir, for the fatherly care and affection 
you have always shown me. But to know that I was bom a Jew, 
may have a momentous influence on my life, which I am hardly able 
to tell you of at present.” 

Deronda spoke the last sentence 'with a resolve that overcame some* 
diffidence. He felt that the differences between Sir Hugo’s natui'c 
and his own would have, by-and-by, to disclose themselves more 
markedly than had ever yet been needful. The baronet gave him a 
quick glance, and turned to walk on. After a few moments’ silence*, 
in which he had reviewed all the material m his memory which 
w ould enalde him to interpret Deronda’s words, he said — 

I have long expected something remarkable from you, Dan ; but. 
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for God’s sake, don’t go into any eccentricities ! I can tolerate any 
man’s difference of o^dnion, but let him tell it me without getting 
himself up as a lunatic. At this stage of the world, if a man wants 
to be taken seriously he must keep clear of melodrama. Don’t mis- 
understand me. I am not suspecting you of 6cttin|v up any limacy 
on your own account. 1 only think you might easily be led arm in 
arm with a lunatic, especially if he w'anted defending. You have 
a passion for people who arc jielted, Dan. I’m sorry for them too ; 
but so far as company goes, it’s a bad ground of selection. However, 
I don’t ask you to anticipate your inclination in anything you have 
to tell me. When you make j’our mind to a course that requires 
money, I have some sixteen thousand jiounds that have been accumu- 
lating for you over and above what you have been having the interest 
of as income. And now I am come, I suppose you want to get back 
to England as soon as you can ?” 

I must go ffrst to JSlainz to get away a chest of my grandfather’s, 
and perhaps to see a friemd of his,” said Deronda. “ Although the 
chest has been lying there ^ these twenty years, 1 have an unreason- 
able sort of nervous eagerness to get it aAvay under iny care, as if it 
were more likely now than before that somethin" might happen to 
it. And perhaps I am the more uneasy, because I lingered after my 
mother left, instead of setting out immediately. Yet I can’t regret 
that I was here— else Mrs Grandcourt would have had none but 
servants to act for her.” 

Yes. yes,” said Sir Hugo, with a flippancy wdiich was an escape 
of some vexation hidden under his more serious speech ; “ 1 hai>e 
you are not going to set a dead Jew above a living Christian.” 

Deronda coloured, and repressed a retort. They were just turning 
into the Italia, 


CHAPTER LX. 


*' BnL I sliJill sny no more of tliis at tliis tinio ; for this is to ho fi-lt nnd not to lv> 
of; and thoywho never touched it \(iih their fingers may secretly i)erlini»s laugh 
at It in their hearts and he never the wiser.”— Jeremy Taylor. 

The Iloinnn Emueror in the legend put to death ten learned Israelites to avenge the* 
sale of Joseph l»y his brethn'ii. And tliere have always been enough of his kidney, 
whose piety lies in punishing, who eon see tlie justice of gnidges but not of gratitude. 
For you shall never convhico the stronger feeling that it hath not the stronger reason, 
or incline Iiiip who hatli no love to believe tliat tlicre is good groimd for loving. As 
w’e may learn from the oi-der of word-making, wheiviu hiv pna edeth lovahk. 

When Deronda presented his lett?r at the banking-liouse in the 
Schuster Stram at Mainz, and asked for Joseph Kalonymos, he was 
presently shown into an inner room where, seated at a talffe arranj^ 
iBg open letters, was the white -bearded man 'whom he had seat 
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the year before in the synagogue at Frankfort. He wore his hat 
— it seemed to be the same old felt hat as before — and near him was 
a packed portmanteau with a wrap and overcoat upon it. On seeing 
Deronda enter he rose, but did not advance or put out his hand. 
Looking at liim with simill penetrating eyes which glittered like 
black gems in the midst of his yellowish face and white hair, he 
said in German — 

Good ! It is now you who seek me, young man.” 

Yes ; I seek you with gratitude, as a friend of my grandfather’s,” 
said Deronda, ‘‘and I am under an obligation to you for giving 
yourself much trouble on my accofint.” He spoke without difti- 
culty in that liberal language wdiich takes many strange ac(i(*iits 
to its maternal bosom. 

Kalonymos now put out his hand and said cordially, “ So— you 
are no longer angry at being sometliing more than an Englishman 

“On the contraiy. I thank you heartily for helping to savt) 
me from remaining in ignorance of my parentage, and for taking 
care of the chest that my grandfather left in trust for me.” 

“ Sit down, sit down,” said Kalonymos, in a quick under-tone, 
seating himself again, and pointing to a chair near him. Tlum 
deliberately laying aside his hat and showing a head thickly covered 
with white hair, he stroked and clutched his beard while he looked 
examiningly at the young face before him. The moment wrought 
strongly on Deronda’s imaginative susceytibility : in the presence 
of one linked still in zcjdous friendship with the grand hdher whose 
hope had yearned towards liim when lie was unborn, and who 
though dead was yet to speak with him in those written memorials 
widen, says Milton, “ contain a potency of lii e in them to he as 
active as that soul whose progeny they are,” he seemed to himself 
to he touching the electric chain of life owm ancestry ; and he bore 
the scrutinising look of Kalonymos with a delighted aw’c, some- 
thing like what one feels in the solemn commemoration of acts 
-done long ago hut stiU telling maikedly on the life of to-day. 
Impossible for men of duller fibre — men whose affection is not ready 
to diffuse itself through the wide travel of imagination, to compre- 
hend, perhaps even to credit this sensibility of Deronda’s ; hut it 
subsisted, like their own dulness, notwithstanding their lack of 
belief in it — and it gave his face an expression which seemed very 
satisfactory to the observer. 

He said in Hebrew, <moting from one of the fine hymns in the 
Hebrew liturgy, “ As tliy goodness has been great to the fonne.r 
generations, even so may it be to the latter.” Then after pausing 
a little he began, “ Young man, I rejoice that I was not yet set 
off again on my travels, and that you are come in time for me to sec 
the image of my friend as he w'as in his youth — no longer perverted 
from the fellowship of your people — no longer shrinking in proud 
^ivrath from the touch of him who seemed to be claiming you as 
A Jew. You come with thankfulness yourself to claim the kindred 
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and heritage that wicked contrivance would have rohhed yon of. 
You come with a willing soul to declare, ‘ I am the grandson of 
Daniel Charisi.’ Is it not so 

“ Assuredly it is,” said Deronda. “ But let me say that I should 
at no time have been inclined to treat a Jew with incivility simply 
because he was a Jew. You can understand that I shrank from 
saying to a stranger, ‘ I know noticing of my mother.' ” 

A sin, a sin !” said Kalonymos, putting up his hand and closing 
his eyes in disgust. “ A robbeiy of our people — as when our youths 
and maidens were reared for the Homan Edom. But it is frustrated. 
I have frustrated it. AVhen Daniel Charisi — may his Rock and 
his Redeemer guard him ! — when Daniel Charisi was a striplmg and 
I w’as a lad little above his shoulder, we made a solemn vow always 
to be friends. He said, ‘ Let us bind ourselves with duty, as if 
we were sous of the same inotlier.’ Thai was his bent from first 
to last- -as he said, to fortify his soul witli bonds. It was a saying 
I of his, ‘ Let i*r bind love with duty ; for duty is the love of law ; and 
‘ law is the nature (»f the Eternal.' So we bound ourselves. And 
though we were niiich apart in our later life, the bond has never 
becin broken. AVlien he was dead, they sought to rob him; but 
thi!y could not rub him of me. 1 rescued that remainder of him 
which he hud prized and preserved for his offspring. And I have 
restored to him tln^ offspring they had robbed him of. I will bring 
you the chest forthwith.^’ 

Kalonymos left the room for a few minutes, and returned with a 
clerk who earned tlie chest, set it down on the floor, drew off a 
leather cover, and went out again. It was not very large, but was 
made heavy by omauicntixl bracers and handles of gilt ii’on. The 
wood was beautifully incised with Arabic lettering. 

“So!” said Kalonymos, resuming to~Tiis seat. “And here is 
the curious key,” he added, taking it from a small leathern bag. 
‘‘ Bestow it carefully. I tnist 3 ou arc methodic and wary.” He 
gave Deronda the monitory and slightly suspicious look with which 
age is apt to commit any object to the keeping of youth. 

“ I shall be more careful of this than of any other property, ” said 
Deronda, sniiUiig and putting the key in his breast-pocket. “I 
never before possessed anything that was a sign to me of so much 
cherished hope and effort. And I shall never forget that the effort 
was partly yours. Have j’ou time to tell me more of my grand- 
father ] Or shall I be trespassing in staying longer ]” * 

“ Stay yet a while. In an hour and eighteen minutes I start for 
Trieste!” said Kalonymos, looking at his watch, “ and presently my 
sons will expect my attention. VVill you let me juake you known to 
them, so that they may have the pleasure of showing hospitality to 
my friend's grandson ? They dwell hero in ease and luxury, though 
I choose to be a wanderer.” 

“ I shall be glad if you will comiucnd me to their acquaintance 
for some future opportunity,” said Deronda. “There are pressiiig 
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claims calling me to England— friends who may he much in need of 
my presence. I have been kept away from them too long by unex- 
pected circumstances. But to know more of you and your family 
Avould be motive enough to bring me again to Mainz.” 

“ Good ! ^le you Avill hardly find, for I am beyond my threescore 
; years and ten, and I am a wanderer, carrying my shroud with me. 
But my sons and their children dwell here in wealth and unity. The 
days are changed for us in Mainz since our people were slaughtered 
wholesale if they wouldn't be baptised wholesale* : they are changed 
for us since Karl the Great fetched my ancestors from Italy to bring 
some tincture of knowledge to our^rough German brethren. I autl 
my contemporaries have had to light for it too. Our youth fell on 
evil days ; hut this we have won : we increase our wealtli in safet} , 
and the learning of all Germany is fed and fattened by Jewish brains 
— ^though they keep not always their Jewish hearts. Have you been 
left altogether ignorant of your people's life, young man ? ” 

“ No,” said Deronda, I have lately, before I hud any true suspi- 
cion of my parentage, been led to study everything belonging to their 
history with more interest than any othei subject. It turns out that 
1 have been making myself ready to understand iny grandfatlier a 
little.” He was anxious lest the time should be consumed before this 
7 circuitous course of talk could lead them back to the topic he most 
cared about. Age does not easily distinguish between what it needs 
to express and wliat youth needs to know— distance seeming to level 
the olnects of memory ; and keenly active as Joseph Kalonymos 
showed liimseB^ an inkstand in the wrong place would have hin- 
dered his imagination from getting to Beyrout : he had been used to 
unite restless travel with imnctilious observation. I5ut Deronda’s 
last sentence ansvrered its purpose. 

« So— you would perhaps have Ijeen such a man as he if your 
education had not hindered ; for you are like him in features : — 
yet not altogether, young man. He had an iron will in his face : it 
braced up everybody about him. When he was quite young he had 
already got one deep upright line in his brow. I see none of that in 
L you. Daniel Charisi used to say, ‘ Better a wrong will than a waver- 
\ ing ; better a steadfast enemy than an uncertain friend ; better a 
j false belief than no belief at all.' What he despised most W'as inditt- 
crence. He had longer reasons than I can give you.” 

" Yet his knowledge was not narrow 1 ” said Deronda, with a tacit 
reference t(t the usual excuse for indecision — that it comes IVom 
knowing too much. 

“ Narrow ? no,” said Kalonymos, shaking his head with a compas- 
sionate smBe. “ From liis cliildhood iipward, he drank in learning 
as easily as the plant sucks up water. But he early took to medicine 
and theories about life and health. He travelled to many countries, 
and spent much of his substance in seeing and knowing. What he 
iised to ^Insist on was that the strength and wealth of mankind de- 
f pended on the balance of separateness and communication, and ho was 
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bitterly against our people losing themselves among the Gentiles ; ‘It’s 
no better/ said he, ‘than the many sorts of grain going hack from their 
variety into sameness.’ Ue mingled all sorts of learning ; and in that 
he was like our Arabic writers in the golden time. We stuped to- 
gether, but he went beyond me. Though we were bosom friends, and 
he poured himself out to me, we were as different as the inside and 
the outside of the bowl. I stood up for no notions of my own : I 
took Charisi’s sayings as I took the shape of the trees : they were there, 
not to be disputed about. It came to the same thing in both of us : 
we were both faithful Jews, thankful not to be Gentiles. And since 
I was a ripe man, I have been ^Wiat I am now, for all but age — lov- 
ing to w-andcr, loving transactions, loving to behold all things, and 
caring nothing about hardship. Charisi thought continually of our 
people’s future : he •went with all his soul into that port of our reli- 
gion : I, not. So we have freedom, I am content. Our people wan- 
<lered before they were driven. Young man, when I am in the East, 

I lie much om deck and watch the greater stars. The sight of them 
satisfies me. I know them as they rise, and hunger not to know 
ni(u*e. Charisi was satisfied with no sight, but pieced it out with 
wliat had been before and what would come after. Yet w^e loved each 
oilier, and as he said, we bound our love with duty; we solemnly 
jiledged ourselves to help and defend each other to the last. I have 
fulfilled my pledge.” Here Kalonymos rose, and Deronda, rising 
also, said — 

‘‘ And in being faithful to him you have caused justice to be done 
to me. It would have been a robbery of me too that I should never ^ 
have known of the inheritance he had prepared for me. I thank you * 
with my whole soul.” 

“ Be w’orthy of him, young man. Wliat is your vocation ? ” Tliis 
qiu stion was put witli a quick abruptness wdiich embarrassed De- 
ronda, who did not feel it quite honest to allege his law-reading as a 
vocation. He answered — 

“ I cannot say that I have any.” 

“Get one, get one. The Jew must be diligent. You will call 
yourself a Jew and profess the faith of your fathers ? ” said Kalony- 
luos, putting his hand on Deronda’s shoulder and looking sharply m 
his face. 

“ I shall call myself a Jew,” said Deronda, deliberately, becoming 
slightly paler under the piercing eyes of his questioner. “ But I will 
not say that I shall profess to believe exactly as my fathers have 
believed. Our fathers themselves changed the horizon of their belief 
and learned of other races. But 1 think I can maintain my grand- 
father’s notion of separateness with communication. I hold that my 
first duty is to my own people, and if there is anything to be done 
towards restoring or penecting their common life, 1 shall make that 
my vocation.” 

It happened to Deronda at that moment, as it has often flbppened^, 
to others, that the need for speech made an epoch in resolve. His 

2 M 
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respect for the questioner would not let him decline to answer, and 
by the necessity to answer he found out the truth for himself. 

“ Ah, you argue and you look forwai'd — you are Daniel Charisi’s 
grandson,” said Kalonynios, adding a benediction in Hebrew. 

With that they parted; and almost as soon as Deronda was in 
London, the aged man was again on shipboard, greeting the friendly 
stars without any eager curiosity. 


y— 

CHAPTEE LXL 


** Within the gentle heart Love shelters him, 

As birds witliin the green shude of the grove. ^ 

Before the gentle he^rt, in Nature’s seheni(». 

Love was not, nor the gentle hetirt cro Love.” 

—Guido Guisicelli (JiossettVs Trandatioa). 


There was another house besides the wliite house at Pennicolo, 
another breast besides Rex Gascoigne’s, in which the news of Grand- 
court’s death caused both strong agitatioTi and the eftbrt to repress it. 

It was Hans Meyrick’s habit to send or bring in the ‘ Times ’ for 
his mother’s reading. She was a great reader of news, from the 
widest-reaching politics to the list of marriages ; the latter, she said, 
giving her the pleasant sense of finishing the fashionable novels 
without having read them, and seeing the heroes and heroines happy 
without knowing what jjoor creatures they were. On a Wednesday, 
there were reasons why Hans alwayif chose to bring the paper, and 
to do so about the time that Mirah had nearly ended giving Mab her 
weekly lesson, avowing that he came then because he wanted to hear 
Mirah sing. But on the particular Wednesday now in question, 
alter entering the house as quietly as usual with his latch-key, he 
appeared in the parlour, shaking the ‘ Times ’ aloft with a crackling 
noise, in remorseless interruption of Mab’s attempt to render Lascia 
cKio jMuga with a remote imitation of her teacher. Piano and song 
ceased immediately : Mirah, who had been playing the accompani- 
ment, involijntarily started up and turned round, the crackling sound, 
after the occasions trick of sounds, having seemed to her something 
thunderous ; and Mab said — 

O-o-'O, Hans ! why do you bring a more horrible noise than my 
singing?” 

“ What on earth is the wonderful news ? ” said Mrs Meyrick, who 
was the only other person in the room. • Anything about Italy — 
anything about the Austrians giving up Venice ? ” 
a “ Notning about Italy, but something from Italy,” said Hans, with 
a peculiarity in his tone and manner which set his mother inter- 
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preting. Imagine how some of us feel and behave when an event, 
not disagreeable, seems to be confirming and carrying out onr iJiivate 
constructions. We say, What do you think 1 ” in a pregiiant tone/ 
to some innocent person who has not embarked his wisdoln in the( 
same boat with ours, and finds our inlbrmation flat. 

“ Nothing bad I ” said Mrs Meyrick, anxiously, thinking imme- 
diately of Deronda ; and Mirah’s heart had been already clutched by 
the same thought. 

“ Not bad for anybody we care much about,” said Hans, quickly ; 
“rather uncommonly lucky, I think. I never knew anybody die 
conveniently before. Considering what a deai‘ gazelle I am, 1 am 
constantly wondering to find myself alive.” 

“ 0 me, Hans I ” said Mab, impatiently, “ if you must talk of 
yourself, let it be behind your own hack. What w it that has hap- 
pened]” 

“ Duke Alfonso is drowned, and the Duchess is alive, that’s all,” 
said Hans, putting the paper before Mrs Meyrick, with his fingei* 
<^^ainst a paragraph. “ But ipore than all is— Deronda was at Genoa 
in the same hotel with them, and he saw her brought in by the 
fishermen, who liad got her out of the water time enough to save her 
from any harm. It seems they saw her jump in after her husband 
— which was a less judicious action than I should have expected of 
the Duchess. However, Deronda is a lucky fellow in being there to 
take care of her.” 

Mirah had smik on the music-stool again, with her eyelids^^down 
and her hands tightly clasped ; and Mrs Meyrick, giving up the jjaper 
to Mab, said — 

“ Poor thing I she must have been fond of her husband, to jump 
in after him.” 

“ It was an inadvertence — a 'little absence of mind,” said Hans, 
(ireasing Ids face roguishly, and throwing himself into a chair not far 
from Mirah. “ Who can be fond of a jealous baritone, with freezing 
glances, always singing asides ? — that was the husband’s r^k, depend 
upon it. Nothing can be neater than his getting drowmed. The 
Duchess is at liberty now to marry a man with a fine head of hair, 
and glances that will melt instead of freezing her. And I shall be 
invited to the wedding.” 

Here Mirali started from her sitting posture, and fixing her eyes 
on Hons with an angry gleam in them, she said, in the deeply-shaken 
voice of indignation — 

“ Mr Hans, you ought not to speak in that way. Mr Deronda 
would not like you to speak so. Wliy will you say he is lucky— 
why will you use words of that sort about life and death — ^wheu 
what is life to one is death to another ? How do you know it would 
he lucky if he loved IVIrs Grandcourt ? It might be a great evil to 
him. She would take him away from my brother— I know she 
would. Mr Deronda would not call that lucky— to pftree my. 
brother’s heart ” 
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All three were struck with "the sudden transformation. Mirah's 
face, with a look of anger that might have suited Ithuriel, pale even 
to wie lips that were usually so rich of tint, was not far ^om poor 
Hans, who sat transfixed, blushing under it as if he had “been the 
girl, while he said nervously — 

“ I am a fool and a brute, and I withdraw every word. I’ll go 
and hang myself like Judas — if it’s allowable to mention him.” 
Even in Hans’s sorrowful moments, his improvised words had in- 
evitably some drollery. 

But Mirah’s anger was not appeased : how could it be ? She had 
burst into indignant speech as c/eatures in intense pain bite and 
make their teeth meet even through their own flesh, by -way of 
anaking their agony bearable. She said no more, but, seating her- 
seK at the piano, pressed the sheet of music before her, as if she 
thought of begimiing to play ^aiii. 

It was Mab who spoke, while Mrs Meyrick’s face seemed to reflect 
some of Hans’s discomfort. 

" Mirah is quite right to scold you, Hans. You arc always taking 
Mr Deronda’s name m vain. And it is horrible, joking in that way 
about his marrying Mrs Grandcourt. Men’s minds must be very 
black, I think,” ended Mab, with much scorn. 

‘‘ Quite tnie, my dear,” said Hans, in a low tone, rising and turn- 
ing on his heel to walk towards the back window. 

We had better go on, Mab ; you have not given your full time 
to the lesson,” said Mirah, in a higher lone than usual. Will you 
sing this again, or shall I sing it to you V* 

Oh, please sing it to me,” said Mab, rejoiced to take no more 
notice of what had happened. 

And Mirah immediately sang Lascia chHo •piaiuja, giving forth its 
melodious sobs and cries with new fiflness and energy. Hans paused 
in his walk and leaned against the mantelpiece, keeping his eyes 
carefully away &om his mother’s. When Mirah had sung her last 
note and touched the last chord, she l ose and said, “ I must go home 
now. Ezra expects me.” 

She gave her hand silently to Mrs Meyrick and hung back a little, 
not daring to look at her, instead of kissing her as usuaL But the 
little mother drew Mirah’s face down to hers, and said soothingly^ 

God bless you, my dear.” ^'rah Mt that she had committed an 
oflence against Mrs Meyrick by angrily rebuking Hans, and mixed 
with the reS; of her suffering was the sense that she had shown some- 
thing like a proud ingratitude, an unbecoming assertion of superi- 
ority. And her friend had divined this compunction. 

Meanwhile Hans hod seized his wide-awake, and was ready to open 
the door. 

" Now Hans,” said Mab, with what was really a sister’s tenderness 
cunningly dis^ised, "you are not going to walk home with Mirah. 
I am siite she would rather not. You are so dreadfully disagreeable 
to-duy.” 
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I shall go to take care of her, if she does not forbid me,” said 
Ilans, opening the door. 

Mirah said nothing, and when he had opened the outer door for 
her and closed it behind him, he walked by her side unforbidden. 
She had not the courage to begin speaking to him again — conscious 
tliat she had perhaps been unbecomingly severe in her woi-ds to him, 
yet finding only severer words behind them in Ijer heart. Besides, 
she was pressed upon by a crowd of thoughts thrusting tliemselves 
forward as interpreters of that consciousness which still remained 
unuttered to herself. 

Hans, on his side, Lad a mind^qnally busy. Mirah’s anger had 
waked in him a new perception, and with it the unpleasant sense 
that he was a dolt not to have*, had it before. Suppose Mirah’s 
heart were tmtircTy preoccupied with Deronda in another character 
than that of her own and her brother’s benefactor : the supposition 
was attended in Hans’s mind with anxieties which to do him justice, 
wore not altogether selfish. He had a strong persuasion, which only 
direct evidence to the contrary could have dissipated, tliat there was 
a serious attachment between Deronda and Mrs Grandcourt ; he had 
pieced together many fragments of oliservation and gradually gathered 
Icii owl edge, completed by what his sisters had heard from Anna 
Gascoigne, which convinced him not only that Mrs Grandcourt had 
a passion for Deronda, but also, notwithstanding his Mend’s austere 
self-repression, that Deronda’s susceptibility about her was the sign 
of concealed love. Some men, having such a conviction, “would have 
avoided allusions that could have roused that susceptibility; but 
Hans’s talk naluiully fluttered tow ards mischief, and he was given to 
a form of experiment on live animals which consisted in irritating 
his friends playfully. His experiments had ended in satisfying him 
that what he thought likely was true. 

On the other hand, any susceptibility Deronda had manifested 
about a lover’s atti-ntions being idiow^i to Mirali, Hans took to be 
sufficiently accounted for by the alleged reason, namely, her depend- 
ent position ; for he credited his friend with all possible unselfish 
anxiety for those whom he could rescue or protect. And Deronda’s 
insistence that Mirah w’ouhl never marry one who was not a Jew 
necessarily seemed to exclude himself, since Hons shared the ordinary 
oi)inion, which lie knew nothing to disturb, that Deronda W'as tlie 
son of Sir Hugo Mallinger. 

Thus he felt himself in clearness about the state df Deronda’a 
affections; but now, the events wdiich really struck him as con- 
curring tow'anls the desirable imion with Mrs Grandcourt, had called 
forth a flash of revelation from Mirah — a betrayal of her passionate 
feeling on this subject which made him melancholy on her account 
as wefi as his own — yet on the whole less melancholy than if he had 
imagined Deronda’s hopes fixed on lier. It is not sublime, but it is 
common, for a man to see the beloved object unhappy beoause his 
rival loves another, wutli more fortitude aiid a milder jealousy than* 
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if he saw her entirely happy in his rival. At least it was so with 
the m^fjurial Hans^ who llnctuated between the contradictory states, 
of feeling wounded because Mirah was wounded, and of being almost 
obliged to Deronda for loving somebody else. It was impossible for 
him to give Mirah any direct si^ of the way in which he had under- 
stood her anger, yet he longed that his speechless companionship 
should be eloquent in a tender, penitent sympathy which is an 
admissible form of wooing a bruised heart. 

Thu» the two went side by side in a companionship that yet 
seemed an agitated communication, like that of two chords wliose 
quick vibrations lie outside our h£3aring. But when they reached 
the door of Mirah's home, and Hans said “ Good-bye,” putting out 
his hand with an appealing look of penitence, she met the look with 
melancholy gentleness, and said, “ Will you not come in and see 
my brother V* 

Hans could not but interpret' this invitation as a sign of ])ardon. 
He had not enough understanding of what MiraVs nature had been 
wrought into by her early experience, to divine how^ the very strength 
of her late excitement had made it pass the more (juickly into a reso- 
lute acceptance of pain. When he had said, “ It you will let me,” 
and they went in together, half his grief was gone, and he was 
iminning a little romance of how his devotion miglit make him in- 
dispensable to Mirah in proportion as Deronda gave his devotion 
elsewhere. This was quite mir, since his friend was provided foi* 
according to his own heart ; and on the question of Judaism Hans 
felt thoroughly fortified : — ^who ever heard in tale or history that a 
woman’s love went in the track of her race and religion 1 Moslem 
and Jewish damsels were always attracted towards Christians, and 
now if Mirah’s heart had gone forth too precipitiitely tow^ards De- 
ronda, here was another case in x>CKut. Hans was wont to make 
merry with his own arguments, to call liimself a Giaour, .and anti- 
thesis the sole clue to events ; but lie believed a little in what he 
laughed at. And thus his bird-like hope, constructed on the lightest 
principles, soared again in spite of heavy circumstance. 

They found Mordecai looking singularly happy, liolding a closed 
letter in his hand, his eyes glowing with a quiet triumph which in 
his emaciated face gave the idea of a conquest over assailing death. 
After the greeting between him and Hans, Mimh put her arm round 
her brother's neck and looked dowm at the letter in his hand, Avithout 
the courage ^0 ask about it, though she felt sure that it w'as the cause 
of his happiness. 

“A letter from Daniel Deronda,” said Mordecai, answ’ering her 
look. “Brief — only saying that he hopes soon to return. Unex- 
pected claims have detained him. The promise of seeing him again 
I 13 like the bow in the cloud to mo,” continued Mordecai, looking at 
' Hans ; “ and to you also it must be a gladness. For who has tw(x 
friends like him V* 

* While Hans was answering Mirah slipped away to her OAvn room ; 
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but not to indulge in any outburst of the passion within her. If the 
angels once supposed to watch the toilet of women had entered the 
little chamber with her and let her shut the door behind them, they 
would only liave seen her take off her hat, sit down and press her 
hands against her temples as if she had suddenly reflected that her 
head ached ; then rise to dash cold water on her eyes and brow and 
hair till her backward curls were full of crystal beads, while she had 
dried her brow and looked out like a freshly-opened flower from 
among the dc\^ tresses of the woodland ; then give deep'sighs of 
relief, and putting on her little slippers, sit stiU after that action for 
a couple of minutes, which sectaed to her so long, so full of things 
t<j come, that she rose vith an air of recollection, and went down to 
make tea. 

Something of the old life had returned. She had been used to re- 
member that she must learn her part, must go to rehearsal, must act 
and sing in the evening, must hide her feelings from her father; and 
tlie more painful her me grew, the more she had been used to liide. 
The force of her nature had long found its chief action in resolute 
(iiidiirance, and to-day the Violence of feeling which had caused 
the lu’st jet of anger had quickl}’^ transfonned itself into a stciidy 
facing of trouble, the well-knowTi companion of her young years, 
liut while she moved about and spoke as usual, a close observer 
might have discerned a difference between this apparent calm, which 
was the effect of restraining energy, and the sweet genuine calm of 
the months when she first felt a return of her infantine happiness. 

Those who have been indulged by fortune and have always 
thought of calamity as what hapj^ns to others, feel a blind incredu- 
lous rage at tlie reversal of their lot, and lialf believe that their 
wild cries vdll alter the course of the storm. !Mirah felt no such sur- 
]>rise when familiar Sorrow came back from brief absence, and sat 
down with her according to the old use and wont. And this liabit 
of expecting trouble rather than joy, hindered her from having any 
persistent belief in opposition to the probabilities which were not 
merely suggested by Hans but were supported by her own private 
knowledge and long-growing presentiment. An attachment between 
Tleronda and Mrs Grandcourt, to end in their future marriage, had 
the aspect of a certainty for her feeling. There had been no flsiult 
in him : facts had ordered themselves so that there was a tie between 
him and this woman who belonged to another world than her own 
and Ezra's — ^nay, who seemed another sort of being than Deronda, 
something foreign that would be a disturbance in his life instead 
of blending with it. Well, well — ^but if it could have been deferred 
BO as to make no difference while Ezra was there ! She did not 
know all ^e momeutousness of the relation between Deronda and 
her brother, but sbe had seen and instinctively felt enough to fore- 
bode its being incongruous with any close tie to Mrs Grandcourt ; at 
f least this' was the c lothi ng that Mirah first gave to her moi4al repug- 
nance. But in the sHIl, quick action of her consciousness, thoughts 
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went on like clumging states of sensation unbroken by her habitual 
acts ; and this inward language soon said distinctly that the mortal 
repugnance would remain even if Ezra were secured from loss. 

** vVnbat I have read about and sung about and seen acted, is happen- 
ing to me — this that I am feeling is the love that makes jealousy — 
so impartially Mirah summed up the charge against herself. But what 
difference could this pain of hers make to any one else ? It must re- 
main as exclusively her own, and hidden, as her early yearning and 
devotion towards her lost mother. But luilike that devotion, it was 
something that she felt to be a misfortune of her nature — a discovery 
that what should hava^been pure gnfctitude and reverence had sunk 
into selfish pain, that the feeling she had hitherto delighted to 
pour out in words was degraded into something she was ashamed 
to betray — an absurd longing that she who had received all and 
given nothing should be of importance where she was of no import- 
ance — an angry feeling towards another woman who possessed tlie 
good she wanted. But what notion, what vain reliance could it 
be that had lain darkly within her and was now burning itself into 
sight as disappointment and jealousy i It was as if her soul h;id 
been steeped in poisonous passion by forgotten drciams of deep sleoi), 
and now flamed out in this unaccountable misery. For with her 
waking reason she had never entertained what seemed the wildly 
unfitting thought that Deronda could love her. The uneasiness 
she had felt before had been comparatively vague and easily ex- 

E lained as part of a general regret that he was only a visitant in 
er and her brother’s world, from w^hich the world w^here his home 
lay was as different as a portico with lights and lacqueys w^as difler- 
ent from the door of a tent, where the only splendour came from 
the mysterious inaccessible stars. But her feeling w^as no longer 
vague : the cause of her pain — the image of Mrs Grandcourt by 
Derouda’s side drawing him farther and fartlier into the distance, 
was as definite as pincers on her flesh. In the Psyche-mould of 
Mirah’s frame there rested a fervid quality of emotion sometimes 
rashly supposed to require the bulk of a Cleopatra ; her impres- 
sions had the thoroughness and tenacity that give to the first selec- 
tion of passionate feeling the character of a life-long faitlifulness. 
And now a selection had declared itself, which gave love a cruel 
heart of jealousy: she had been used to a strong repugnance towai*ds 
certain objects that surrounded her, and to walk inwardly aloof 
from them while they touched her sense. And now her repugnance 
concentrated itself on Mrs Grandcourt, of whom she involuntarily 
conceived more evil than she knew. “ I could hear everything that 
used to be — but this is worse — this is worse, — I used not to have 
horrible feelings 1” said the poor child in a loud whisper to her 
pillow. Strange, that she should have tg pray against any feeling 
which concern^ Deronda ! 

But thic conclusion had been reached through an evening spent 
in attending to Mordecai, whose exultation of spirit in the pros- 
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pect of seeing his friend again, disposed him to utter many thoughts 
aloud to Mirah, though such communication was often interrupted 
by intervals apparently filled with an inward utterance that ani- 
mated his eyes and gave an occasional silent action to his lips. One 
thoimht especially occupied him. 

“ Seest thouj Mirah,” he said once, after a long silence, “ the 
Shenu^, wherein we briefly confess the divine Unity, is the chief 
devotional exercise of the Hebrew ; and this mode our religion the 
fundamental religion for the whole world ; for the divine Unity 
embraced as its consequence the ultimate unity, of mankind. See, 
then — the nation which has bee% scofled at f;^ its separateness, has 
given a binding theory to the human race. Now, in complete unity 
a part possesses the whole as the whole possesses every part : and in 
tills way human life is tending toward the image of the Supreme 
Unity : for as our life becomes more spiritual by capacity of thought, 
and joy therein, possession tends to become more universal, being 
independent gross material contact; so that in a brief day the 
faoul of a man may know in fuller volume the good which has been 
and is, nay, is to come, than all he could possess in a whole life 
where he had to follow the creeping paths of the senses. In this 
moment, my sister, I hold the joy of another’s future within me : 
a future which these eyes will not see, and which my spirit may 
not then recognise as mine. I recognise it now, and love it so, that 
I can lay down this poor life upon its altar and say : ^ Bum, burn 
indiscernibly into that wliich shall be, which is my love and not 
inc.^ Dost thou understand, Mirah ? ” 

little,’’ said Mirah, faintly, “but my mind is too poor to 
have felt it.” 

“ And yet,” said Mordecai, rather insistently, “ 'women arc specially 
framed for the love which fe%ls possession in renouncing, and is 
thus a fit image of what I mean. Somewhere in the later Midrash, 
I think, is the story of a Jewisli maiden wdio loved a Gentile king 
so well, that this was what she did ; — She entered into prison and 
changed clothes with the woman who wus beloved by the king, 
that she might deliver that woman from death by dying in her 
stead, and leave the king to be happy in his love -which was not 
for her. This is tlie surpassing love, that loses self in the object of 
love.” 

“ No, Ezra, no,” said MiraJi, with low-toned intensity, “that was 
not it. She wanted the king when she was dead to know what she 
had done, and feel that she -was better than the other. It was her 
strong self, wanting to conquer, that made her die.” 

Mordecai was silent a little, and then argued — 

“ That might be, Mirah. But if she acted so, believing the king 
would never Jmow ? ” 

“ You can make the story so in your mind, Ezra, Decause you are 
great, and like to fancy the greatest that could be. But hi thihk it 
was not really like that. The Jewish girl must have had jealousy 
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in her heart, and she wanted somehow to have the first place in the 
king’s mind. That is what she would die for.” 

“ My sister, thou hast read too many plaj’s, where the writers 
delight in showing the human passions’ as indwelling demons, un- 
mixed with tlie relenting and devout elements of the soul. Thou 
judgest by the plays, and not by thy own heart, which is like our 
momer’s.” 

Mirah made no answer. 


CIIAPTEll LXII. 


GlUe.k ist cine loiclito Dime, 

Uiid went niclit pern am scll»eii Ort ; 

Sie Htreiolit das llaar dir von der Stime 
Und klLsst dicli rascii iind tlattcrt fort. 

Frau Ungltick hat ini Oegentlioilc 
iJich hebefcHt an’s Ilerz gedrttekt; 

Sic snpt, sic hahe koine Eilc, 

Sutzi sich zu dir aus Bctt luid strickt." 

— Ueine. 

Something which Mirah had lately been watching for as the fulfil- 
ment of a threat, seemed now the continued visit of that familiar 
sorrow which had latel}” come back, bringing abundant luggage. 

Turning out of Knightsbridge, afUir singing at a charitable morn- 
ing concert in a wealthy house, where she had been recommended 
by Edesmer, and where there had been the usual groups outside to 
see the departing company, she began*to feel herself dogged by foot- 
steps that kept an even pace Avith her own. Her concert dress being 
simple black, over which she had thrown a dust-cloak, could not 
make her an object of unpleasant attention, and render walking an 
imprudence; but this renection did not occur to Mirah: another 
kind of alarm lay uppermost in her mind. She immediately thought 
of her father, and could no more look round than if she had 
felt herself tracked by a ghost. To turn and face him would 
be voluntarily to meet the rush of emotions which beforehand 
seemed intolerable. If it were her father, he must mean to claim 
recognition, and he would oblige her to face him. She must 
wait for that compulsion. She walked on, not quickening her 
pace— of what use was that? — but picturing wliat was about to 
happen as if she had the full certainty that the man behind her 
was her father ; and along with her picturing went a regret that 
she had given her word to Mrs Meyrick not to use any concealment 
about him. The regret at last urged her, at least, to tiy and hinder 
any suddan betrayal that would cause her brother an unnecessary 
shock. Under tne pressure of this motive, she resolved to turn 
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before she reached her own door, anil fimily will the encounter 
instead of merely submitting to it. She had already reached the 
entrance of the small square where her home lay, and had made up 
her mind to turn, wdieii she felt her embodied presentiment getting 
closer to her, then slipping to her side, grasping her wrist, and say- 
ing, with a persuasive cuiT of accent, Mirah ! ” 

She paused at once without any start ; it was the voice she ex- 
pected, and she was meeting the expected eyes. Her face was as 
grave as if she had been looking at her executioner, while his w^as 
adjusted to the intention of sootmng and propj^iating her. Once a 
handsome face, with bright colour, it was noV^llow and deep-lined, 
and had that peculiar impress of impudent suavity which conies from 
courting lavoiir while accepting disrespect. He was lightly made 
and active, with something of youth about him which made the 
signs of age seem a disguise; and in reality he ivas hardly fifty- 
seven. His dress was shabby, as when she had seen him before. 
The presence of this unreverend father now, more than ever, affected 
Mirah with llie mingled anguish of shame and grief, repulsion and 
])ity — ^more than ever, now that her own w'orld W'as changed into one 
w'liere there was no comradeship to fence him from scorn and con- 
tempt. 

Slowdy, with a sad, tremulous voice, she said, It is you, father.” 

“ Why did you run awuy from me, child ? ” he began, with rapid 
speech which W'as meant to have a tone of t(;nder remonstrance, 
accompanied with various quick gestures like an abbreviated finger- 
language. “AVliat were yon afraid of? You knew 1 never made 
you do anything against your will. It wus for your sake I broke up 
your engagement in the Vorstadt, becaiisc I saw it didn’t suit you, 
and you repaid me by 'leaving me to the bad times that came in 
conse(juencc. I had made an«casier engagement for you at the Vor- 
stadt Theatre in Dresden : I didn’t tell you, because I W'aiitod to take 
you by surprise. And you left me planted there — obliged to make 
myself scarce because I liad broken contract. That W'as hard lines 
for me, after I had given up everything for the sake of getting you 
an education which w'as to be a fortimc to you. What father devoted 
himself to his daughter more than I did to you ? You know’^ how 
I bore that disappointment in your voice, and made the best of it ; 
and when I had nobody besides you, and was getting broken, as a 
man must who has had to fight his way with his brains — you chose 
that time to leave me. Wlio else was it you ow'ed ev^iy^thing to, if 
not to me ? and where was your feeling in return ? For w'hat my 
daughter cared, I might have died in a ditch.” 

Lapidoih stopped short here, not from lack of invention, but 
because he had I'eachcd a pathetic climax, and gave a sudden sob, 
like a woman’s, taking out hastDy an old yellow silk handkerchief. 
He really felt that his daughter had treated him ill — a sort of sensi- 
bility which is naturally strong in unscrupulous persoufJJ who x>ut 
down w'hat is owing to them, without any per contra, Mirah, Ih 
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spite of that sob, had energy |jnough not to let him suppose that he 
deceived her. She answerea more finnly, though it was the lirst 
time she had ever used accusing words to him. 

“ You know why I left you, father ; and I had reason to distrust 
you, because I felt sure that you had deceived my mother. If I 
could have trusted you, I would have stayed with you and worked 
for you.” 

“ I never meant to deceive your mother, Mirali,” said Lapidoth, 
putting back liis handkerchief, but beginning with a voice that 
seemed to struggle ajj^ainst further sobbing. I meant to take you 
back to her, but chalSiips hindered rme just at the time, and then 
there came information of her death. It Avas better fur you that 1 
should stay where I Avas, and your brother could take care of him- 
self. Nobody had any claim on me but you. I had Avord of your 
mother’s death from a particular friend, Avho had undertaken to 
manage things for me, an<l I sent liiin over money to pay expenses. 
There's one chance, to be sure ” — Lapidoth had quietly coiiceiv(;d* 
that he must guard against something unlikely, yet possible — “ he 
may have Avritten me lies for the sake of getting the money out 
of me.” 

Mirah made no answer ; she could not bear to utter the only true 
one — “ I don’t belieA^e one Avord of what you say ” — and she simpl)’' 
shoAved a Avish that they should walk on," feeling that their standing 
stni might draAV down uni)leasant notice. Even as they walked 
along, their companionshij) might well have made a passer-by turn 
back to look at them. The figure of Mirah, Avith her beauty set oil 
by the quiet, careful dress of an English Jaily, made a strange pen- 
dant to this shabby, foreign-looking, eager, and gesticulating man, 
who Avithal had an ineffaceable jauntiness of air, peihaps due to the 
bushy curls of his grizzled hair, the Bmallncss of his hands and feet, 
and his light walk. 

“You seem to have done aa’cII for yourself, Mirah? You are in 
no Avaiit, I see,!’ said the father, looking at her AAutli emphatic exami- 
nation. 

“ Good friends who found me in distress haA^e helped me to get 
Avork,” said Mirah, hardly knowing Avhat she actually said, from 
being occimied with Avhat she Avould presently have to say. “ I give 
lessons. 1 have sung in private houses. I have just been singing 
at a priA^ate concert.” She paused, and then adcled, with signifi- 
cance, “ I liaAfe very good friends, Avho know all about me.” 

“ ^d you would be ashamed they should see your father in this 
plight ? No wonder. I came to England with no prospect, but the 
chance of finding you. It was a mad quest ; but a father’s heart is 
superstitious — feels a loadstone drawing it somewhere or other. I 
might have done very well, staying abroad : Avhen I hadn’t you to 
take care of, I could have rolled or settled as easily as a ball ; but 
it’s hard being lonely in the world, when your spirit’s beginning to 
bleak. And I thought my little Mirah Avould rejient leaving her 
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father, whcii she coine to look back. I',/e kad a sharp pinch to work 
nxy%ajr ; I don’t know what I shall come down to next. Talents 
like mine are no use in this country. 'When a man’s getting out at 
elbows nobody will believe in him. I couldn’t get any decent 
emidoy with my appearance. I’ve been obliged to go pretty low 
for a shilling already.” 

Mirah’s anxiety w'as quick enough to imagine her fathei-’s sinking 
into a further degradation, which she w^as j)Ound to hinder if she 
could. Dut before she could answer his string of inventive sen- 
tences, delivered wdth as much glibness as if tjpiy had been learned 
by rote, he added promptly — $ 0 ^ 

“ Where do you live, Miriih ? ” 

“ Here, in this square. We are not far from the house.” 

“ In lodgings I ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Any one to take care of you ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Mirah again, looking full at the keen face wdiich w'as 
turned toxvards hers — “ my brother.” 

Tlie father’s eyelids fluttered as if the lightning had come across 
them, and there was a slight movement of the shoulders. But he 
said, after a just perceptible pause : “ Ezra ? How did you know — 
how did you find nim 1” 

“ That would take long to tell. Here w'e are at the door. My 
brother would not wisli me to close it on you.” 

Mirah w’as already on the door-step, hut had her face turned 
towards her father, who stood below her on the pavement. Her 
heiirt had begun to Txeat faster with the j^rospect of wdiat w^as coming 
in the presence of Ezra ; and already in this attitude of giving leave 
to the father whom slie liud been used to obey — in this sight of him 
standing below her, with a perceptible shrinking from the admis- 
sion ivhich he had been indirectly asking for, she had a pang of the 
ixeculiar, sympathetic hundliatiou and shame — ^the staobed heart 
of reverence — ^w hicli belongs to a nature intensely filial. 

‘^Stay a minute, Licbchen,*^ said Lapidotli, speaking in a lowered 
tone ; “ wliat sort of man has Ezra turned out f " 

“ A good man — a w'onderful man,” said Mirah, -with slow' emphasis, 
trying to master the agitation which made her voice more tremulous 
as sh^ W'ent on. She felt urged to prepare her father for the com- 
plete penetration of himself which awaited him. “ But he was very 
poor when my friends found him for me — ^a poor wdtkman. Once 
— twelve years ago — ^he was strong and happjy', going to the East, 
which he loved to think of; and my mother called him hack because 
— because she had lost me. And he w'ent to her, and took care of 
her through great trouble, and worked for her till she died — died in 
grief. And Ezra, too, had lost his health and strength. The cold 
had seized him coming back to my mother, because she W'as forsaken. 
For years he has been getting weaker — alw'ays poor, alwa*^s working 
— but full of knowledge, and great-minded. All w’ho come near lifln 
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honour him. To stand befo|B him, is like standing before a prm)het 
of God” — Mirah ended with difficiilty, her heart tiirobbing — “ ftse- 
lioods are no use.” 

She had cast down her eyes that she might not sec her fatlier while 
she spoke the last words — unable to bear the ignoble look ol‘ frustra- 
tion that gathered in his face. But he was none the less quick in 
invention and decision. 

“ Mirah, Licbchcn” he said, in the old caressing way, “ shouldn’t 
you like me to make myself a little more respectable before my son 
sees me ? If I had^^ittle sum of money, I could fit myself out and 
eome home to you a^^ur father ou;ght, and then I could olfer my- 
self for some decent place. With a good shirt and coat on my back, 
people would be glad enough to have me. I could offer myself for a 
courier, if I didn’t look like a broken-down mountebank. I should 
like to be with my children, and forget and forgive. But you have 
never seen your father look like this before. If you had ten pounds 
at hand — or I could appoint you to bring it me somewhere — L could 
fit myself out by the day after to-morrow.” 

Mirah felt herself under a temptation which she must try to over- 
come. She answered, obliging herself to look at him again — 

“ I don’t like to deny you what you ask, lathe]’ ; but 1 have gi^ cn 
a promise not to do things for you in secret. It is hard to see you 
looking needy ; but we will bear that for a litfle while ; and then 
you can have new clothes, and -we can pjiy for them.” Her practical 
sense made her see now what was Mrs Meyrick’s wisdom in exacting 
a promise from her. 

Lapidoth’s good humour gave way a little. He said with a sneer. 

You are a hard a nd fas t^ young lady — you’ve been learning useful 
virtues — ^keeping "promises not to help your father with a pound or 
two when you are getting money to» dress yourself in silk — your 
father who made an idol of you, and gave up the best part of liis life 
to providing for you.” - 

“ It seems cruel — I know it seems cruel,” said Mii’ah, feeling this 
a worse moment than when she meant to drown herself. Her lips 
were suddenly pale. “ But, father, it is more cruel to break tne 
promises people trust in. Tliat broke my mother^s heart — it has 
broken Ezra’s hfe. You and I must eat now this bitterness from 
what has been. Bear it. Bear to come in and be cared for as 
you are.” 

“ To-morroW, then,” said Lapidoth, almost tuminu on his heel 
away from this pale, trembling daughter, who seemed now to have 
got the inconvement world to back her ; but he quickly turned on it 
a^ain, with his hands feeling about restlesslv in his pockets, and said, 
with some return to his appealing tone, little cut ^with all 

this, Mirah. I shall get up my spirits to-morrow. If you’ve a 
little money in your pocket, I suppose it isn’t against your promise 
to give me a trine — ^to buy a cigar with.” 

** Mirah could not ask herself onofther question«;;-coiild not do any- 
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tLing else? than put her cold trembling hands in her pocket for her 
jportmnonnaie and hold it out. Lapidoth grasped it at once, pressed 
her fingers the while, said, ^‘Good-bye, my little girl — ^to-morrow 
then !” and left her. He had not taken many steps before he looked 
carefully into all the folds of the purse, found two half-sovereigns 
and odd silver, and, pasted against the folding cover, a bit of paper 
on which Ezra had inscribed, in a beautiful Hebrew character, the 
name of his mother, the days of her birth, marriage, and death, and 
the prayer, “ May Mirah be delivered from evil.” It was Mirah’s 
liking to have this little inscription on many ancles that she used. 
The father I’cad it, and had a qjick vision o^ ffis marriage-day, and 
the bright, imblamed young fellow he was m that time ; teaching 
many things, but expecting by-and-by to get money more easily by 
writing ; aiul very fond of his beautiful bride Sara — crying when she 
expected liim to cry, and reflecting every phase of her feeling with 
mimetic susceptibility. Lapidoth had travelled a long way from 
that young self, and thought of all that this inscription signified witli 
an imemotional memory, which was like the ocular perception of a 
touch to one who has lost the sense of touch, or like morsels on an 
untasting palate, having shape and grain, but no flavour. Among, 
the tilings we may gamble away in a lazy selfish life is the capacity . 
for ruth, compunction, or any unselfish re^ct — ^which we may come ' 
to long for as one in slow death longs to feel laceration, rather than 
be conscious of a widening margin where consciousness once was. 
Mirah’s purse was a handsome one — a gift to her, which sire had 
been unable to reflect about giving away — and Lapidoth presently 
found himself outside of his reverie, considering what the purse 
would fetch in addition to the sum it contained, and what prospect 
there was of his being able to get more from his daughter without 
submitting to adopt a penitential form of life under the eyes of that 
formidable son. On such a subject his susceptibilities were stiU 
lively. 

Meanwhile Mirah had entered the house with her power of reti- 
cence overcome by the cruelty of her pain. She found her brother 
quietly readin" and sifting old manuscripts of his own, which he 
meant to consign to Deronda. In the reaction from the long eflbrt 
to master heis^, she fell down before him and clasped his knees, 
sobbing, and crying, “ Ezra, Ezra !” 

He did not speak. His alarm for her was spending itself on con- 
ceiving the cause of her distress, the more strimng from the novelty 
in lier of this violent manifestation. But Mirah’s own lon^g was 
to be able to speak and tell him the cause. Presently she rais^ her 
hand, and stiU sobbing, said broken^ — 

Ezra, my father ! our father ! He followed me. I wanted him 
to come in. I said you would let him come in. And he said No, 
he would not — ^not now, but to-morrow. And he begged for money 
from me. And I gave him my purse, and he went away.’h 

Miiah’s words seemed fo hersw to express all the nuseiy i^e felt 
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in them. Her brother found them less grievous than his preconcep- 
tions, and said gently, “ Wait for calm, Mirah, and then tell mo 
all,” — ^putting on her hat and laying his hands tenderly on her head. 
She felt the soothing influence, and in a few minutes told him as 
exactly as she could ^ that had happened. 

“ He will not come to-morrow,” said Mordecai. Neither of tliem 
said to the other what they both thought, namely, tliat he might 
watch for Mirah'a outgoings and beg from her again. 

“ Seest thou,” he presently added, “ our lot is the lot of Israel. 
The grief and the glory are mingled as the smoke and the flame. It 
is because we child#^ have inherited the good that we feel the 
e\ul. These things are wedded for us, as our father was wedded to 
our mother.” 

The surroundings were of Brompton, but the voice might have 
come from a Rabbi transmitting the sentences of an elder time to be 
registered in JJabli — ^by which affectionate-sounding diminutive is 
meant the vast volume of the Babylonian Talmud. . * The Omni- 

I )re8ent,’ said a Rabbi, ‘is occupied in making marriages.* The 
evity of the saying lies in the ear of him who liears it; for by 
marriages the speaker meant all the wondrous combinations of the 
universe whose issue makes our good and evil. 


CHAPTER LXIIT. 


Moses, trotz seiner Befoiudang der Kunst, dennoeU sclbcr cin grosser KUusller war 
mid den wahren KUnstlergeist bi^sass. Nur wur dieser KUustlcrgcist bci ilini, wio bci 
seiiuiii Sgyptischen Laudslouten, nur auf das u>lossulc und UuverwUstliche gerichtet. 
Aher nicht wic die Aegyiitcr fonnirte cr seine Kunstwerke nns Backstcin und Granit. 
sondem er liaute Menschenpyraniiden, cr mcisscltc Mensclien-Obelisken, er nahm ciiicn 
ariiien Hirtenstamin und Bebuf daraus cin Volk, das cbcnfidlsdeu Jubihuiidcrtcu trul- 
zeusollte . . . cr Schnf Israel."- Heine : Ccstandnisse. 

Imagine the difference in Deronda*s state of mind when he left 
England and when he relumed to it. He had set out for Genoa iu- 
total uncertainty how far the actual bent of his wishes and affections 
Avould be encouraged — ^Ixow far the claims revealed to him might draw 
him into new paths, far away from the tracks his thoughts had lately 
been pursuiffg with a consent of desire which uncertainty made dan- 
gerous. He came back with something like a discovered charter 
warranting the inherited right that his ambition had begun to yearn 
ibr : he came back with what was better than freedom-^with a du- 
teous bond which liis experience had been preparing him to accept 
gladly, even if it had been attended with no promise of satisfying a 
secret passionate longing never yet allowed to grow into a hope. But 
now he Glared avow to himself the hidden selection of his love. 
'Blnce the hour when he left the house at Chelsea in full - hearted 
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fiilfeiice tincler the effect of Mirah’s farewell look and wonls — their 
e.vi|uisite appealingness stirring in him that deeply -laid care for 
womanhood which had begun when his own lip was like a girl’s — 
her hold on his feeling had helped him to be blameless in word and 
deed under the difficult circumstances we know of. There seemed 
no likelihood that he could ever woo this creature who had become 
d(*ar to him amidst associations that forbade wooing ; yet she had 
taken her place in his soul as a beloved type — reducing the power 
of other fascination and making a difference in it that became defi- 
ciency. The influence had been continually strengthened. It had 
lain in the course of poor Gu^encjoleii’s lot tlijt her dependence on 
De.ronda tended to rouse in him the eiithusiasni of smf-martyring 
]>ity rather than of i)ersoiial love, and his less constrained tenderness 
flowed with the fuller stream towards an indw’elling image in all 
Ihings unlike Gwendolen. Still more, his relation to Mordecai had 
brought with it a new nearness to Mirah which was not the less agi- 
tating because there was no apparent change in his position towards 
her ; and she had inevitably been bound up in all the thoughts that 
made him shrink from an isSue disa})j)oinling to her brother. This 
process had not gone on unconsciously in Deronda : he was conscious 
of it as we are of sonic covetousness that it would be better to nul- 
lify by encouraging other thoughts than to give it the insistency of 
(•(jiifessiun even to ourselves : but the jealous lire had leaned out at 
Jlans’s pretensions, and when his mother accused him of being iu 
love with a Jewess, any evasion suddenly seemed an infidcdity. Hia 
mother had compelled "him to a decisive acknowledgment of liis love, 
as Joseph Kalonymos hiid compelled liim to a' definite exjin'ssion of 
his resolve. This new state of decision wrought on Deronda with 
a force which surprised even himself. There was a release of all the 
energy which had long been spent in self-checking and suppression 
because of doubtful conditions ; and lie was ready to laugh at nis own 
iin])etuosity when, as he neared England on his way from Mainz, 
he felt the remaining distance more and more of an obstruction. It 
was as if he had found an added soul in finding his ancestry — his 
judgment no longer wandering in the mazes of impartial sympathy, 
but choosing, With that noble partiality which is man’s best strength, 
Ihe closer fellowship that makes sympathy practical — exchanging 
that bird’s-eye reasonableness w^hich soars to avoid i)reference and 
loses all sense of quality, for the generous reasonableness of drawing 
shoulder to shouhfer with men of like inheritance. Henvanted now 
to be again with Mordecai, to pour forth instead of restraining liis 
feeling, to admit agreement and maintain dissent, and all the while 
to find Mirah’s presence without the embarrassment of obviously 
seeking it, to see her in the light of a new possibility, to interpret 
her looks and words from a new starting-point. lie was not greatly 
alarmed about the eftcct of Hans’s attimtions, but lie had a presenti- 
ment that her feeling towards himself had from the first 4aiii in a 
channel from which it was not likely to be diverted into love. To* 
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astonish a woman by taming into her lover when she has been think- 
ing of you merely as a Lord Chancellor is what a man naturally 
shrinks from : he is anxious to create an easier transition. 

What wonder that Deronda saw no other course than to go straight 
from the London railway station to the lodgings in that small square 
in Brompton ? Every arffument was in favour of his losing no time. 
He had promised to run down the next day to see Lady Mallinger at 
the Abbey, and it was already sunset. He wished to deposit the pre- 
cious chest mth Mordecai, who would stud}’’ its contents, both in his 
absence and in company with him ; and that he should pay this visit 
without pause would ^^atify Mordc^’s heart. Hence, and for other 
reasons, it gratified Deronda^s heart. The strongest tendencies of his 
nature were rushing in one current — the fervent affectionatencss 
which made him delight in meeting the wish of beings near to 
him, and the imaginative need of some far-reaching relation to make 
the horizon of his immediate, daily acts. It has to be admitted that 
in this classical, romantic, world-historic position of hjs, bringing as 
it were from its hiding-place his hereditary mmour, he wore — but so, 
one must suppose, did the most ancient heroes whether Semitic or 
Japhetic — ^the summer costume of his contemporaries. He did not 
reflect that the drab tints were becoming to him, for he rarely went to 
the expense of such thinking ; but his own depth of colouring, which 
made the becomingiiess, got an added radiance in llie eyes, a fleeting 
and returning glow in the skin, as he entered the hou8e,w’onderingwhat 
exactly he should find. He made his entrance as noiseless as possible. 

It was the evening of that same afternoon on which Mirali had had 
the interview with her father. Mordecai, penetrated by her grief, 
and also by the sad memories which the incident had awakened, had 
not resumed his task of sifting pai)ers : some of them had fallen 
scattered on the floor in the first moments of anxiety, and neither he 
nor Mirah had thought of laying them in order again. They had 
sat perfectly still together, not knowing how long ; while the clock 
ticked on the mantelpiece, and the light was fading. Mirah, unable 
to think of the food that she ought to have been taking, bad not 
moved since she had thrown off her dust-cloak and sat down beside 
Mordecai with her hand in his, while he had laid his head l^ackward, 
with closed eyes and difficult breathing looking, Mirah thought, as 
lie would look when the soul within him could no longer live in its 
straitened home. The thought that his death might be near was con- 
tinually visfting her when 3ie saw his face in this way, without its 
vivid animation ; and now, to the rest of her giief was added the 
regret that she had been unable to control the violent outburst which 
had shaken him. She sat watching him — ^her oval checks pallid, her 
eyes with the sorrowful brilliancy left by young tears, her ciuis in as 
much disorder as a just-wakened childt— watching that emaciated 
face, where it might nave been ims^ned that a veil had been drawn 
never toP be lifted, as if it were her dead joy which had left her 
*iitrong enough to live on in sorrow. And life at that moment 
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stretched before Mirali with more than a rei)etition of former sadness. 
The shadow of the father was thei’e, and more than that, a double 
bereavement — of one living as well as one dead. 

But now the door was opened, and while none entered, a wcll- 
knoAvn voice said : “ Daniel Deronda — may he come in 1” 

‘‘Come ! come !” said Mordecai, immediately rising with an irra- 
diated face and opened eyes — apparently as iittle surprised as if 
he had seen Deronda in the morning, and expected this evening 
visit ; while Mirah stai-ted up Idushing 'witli confused, half-alarmed 
expectation. 

Vet when Di*ronda entered, t|ic sight of was like the clear- 
ness after rain: no clouds to come could hinder the cherishing 
beam of that moment. As he held out his right hand to Mirah, 
who "was closci to lier brother’s left, he laid his other hand on Mor- 
decai’s right shoulder, ami stood so a moment, liolding them both 
at once, uttering no word, l)ut reading their laces, till lie said anxious!}' 
to Mirah, “ 14as anything hapj^ened ‘I — anj’^ trouble 1 ” 

“ Talk not of trouble nojv,” said Mordecai, saving her from the 
need to answer. “ Tliere is joy in your face — let the joy be ours.” 

iMirah thought, “It is for .something he cannot tell us.” But 
they all sat down, Deronda drawing a chair close in front of Mordecai. 

“ That is tru(‘,” lie said, emphaticall\\ “ I have a joy which will 
remain to us even in the w'orst trouble. I did not tell you tins 
jeason of my journey abroad, Mordecai, because — never mind — 1 
went to learn my parentage. And you "were right. I am a Jew.” 

The two men clasped hands with a movement that seemed part 
of the flash from Mordecai’s eyes, arid passed through Mirah like an 
electric shock. But Deronda went on witliout pause, speaking from 
Mordecai’s mind as much as from liis ow’ii — 

“ We have the same people. Our souls have the same vocation. 
We shall not be separated by life or by death.” 

Mordecai’s answ^cr was uttered in Hebrew, and in no more than a 
loud whisper. It was in the liturgical w'ords which express the 
religious bond : “ Our God, and the God of our fathers.” 

The weight of feeling pressed too strongly on that ready-winged 
speech which usually moved in cpiick adaptation to cveiy stirring 
of his fervour. 

Mirah fell on Her knees by her brother’s side, end looked at his 
now illuminated face, which had just before been so deathly. The 
action w'as an inevitable outlet of the violent rcversalTroni despon- 
dency to a gladness wiiich came over her as solemnly as if she had 
been bcbolding a religious rite. For the moment she thought of 
the elfect on her own life only through the eflect on her brother. 

“ And it is not only that I am a Jew,” Deronda went on, enjoy- 
ing one of those rare moments when our yearnings and our acts can 
be completely one, and the real W'e behold is our ideal good ; “ but 
I come of a strain that has ardently maintained the fellowship of 
our race — a line of Spanish Jews thai; has borne many students anH. 
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men of practical power. And I j)ossess wliat will give ua a sort of 
communion with them. My grandfather, Daniel Charisi, preserved 
manuscripts, family records stretching far hack, in the hoi)e that 
they would pass into the hands of his grandson. And now his hope 
is fulfilled, in spite of attempts to thwart it by hiding my pai’critagc 
from me. I possess the chest containing them, with nis own papers, 
and it is down below in this house. 1 mean to leave it with you, 
Mordecai, that you may help me to study the manuscripts. Some 
of them I can read easily enough — those in Spanish and Italian. 
Others are in IlebriiW”, and, 1 think, Arabic ; but th(*re seem to be 
Latin translations. I eras only ablt to look at them cursorily while 
I stayed at Mainz. "We wdll study them together.^’ 

Dcronda ended with that bright smile which, beaming out from 
the habitual gravity of his face, seemed a levelation (the re\'erse. of 
the continual smile that discredits all expression). Jlut when tliis 
happy glance passed from Mordecai to rest on Alirali, it acted like a 
little too much sunshine, and made her cliange her attitude. She 
had knelt under an impulse with wdiich any personal embarrassment 
■was incongruous, and especially any thoughts about how Mrs OraTid- 
court might stand to this new aspect of things — thoughts which made 
her colour under Deronda’s glance, and risti to take her seat again in 
her usual posture of crossed hands and feet, with the effort to look 
as quiet as possible. Deronda, equally sensilivo, imagined that the 
feeling of which he was conscious, had entered too much into liis 
eyes, and had been repugnant to her. He was ready enough to 
believe that any unexpected manifestation might spoil her fetiling 
towards him — and then his precious relation to brother and sister 
would be marred. If Mirah could liavc no love for him, any ad- 
vances of love on his part would make h?ir wretched in that con- 
tinual contact with him which would*^emain inevitable. 

While such feelings were pulsating miickly in Deronda and Mirah, 
Mordecai, seeing nothing in his friend’s presence and words hut a 
blessed fulfilment, -u'as already speaking with his old sense of en- 
largement ill utterance — 

Daniel, from the first, I have said to you, wc know not all the 
pathways. Has there not been a meeting among them, as of the 
operations in one soul, -where an idea being born and breathing 
draws the elements towards it, and is fed and grow^ ? For all things 
’are bound together in that Omnipresence whicli is the place and 
habitation orSie worhl, and events are as a glass where-througli our 
«yes see some of the pathwiiys. And if it seems that the erring and 
unloving wills of men have helped to prepare you, as Moses was pre- 
pared, to serve your people the better, that depends on another order 
than the law wiiich must guide our footstejis. For the evil will of 
man makes not a people’s good except tiy stirring the righteous ■will 
of man ; and beneath all the clouds with which our thought encom- 
passes thfi Etenial, this is cleai’ — that a people can he hlessod only 
py having counsellors and a multitude whose will moves in obedience 
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to the laws of justice and love. For see, now, it was your loving 
will that made a chief pathway, and resisted the effect of evil ; for, 
by performing the duties of brotherhood to my sister, and seekiir*’ 
out her brother in the flesh, your soul has been prepared to receive 
with gladness this message of the Eternal ; ‘ Behcdd the multitude of 
your brethren.* ’* 

“ It is quite true that you and Mirah have been my teachers/* said 
Deronda. “ If this revelation had been made to me before 1 knew 
you both, I think my mind would have rebelled against it. Perhaps 
1 should have felt then — ‘ If I could have chosen, 1 would not have 
been a Jew.* What I feel now — that my whole being is a consent 
to the fact. But it has been the gradual accord between your mind 
and mine which has brought .about that full consent.** 

At the moment Deronda U'as speaking, that first evening in the 
book-sho]i "was vividly in his remembrance, with all the struggling 
aloofness he had then felt from Mordecai*s prophetic confidence. It 
w^as liis nature to delight in satisfying to the utmost the eagerly- 
expectant soul, W'hich seemed to he looking out from the face before 
him, like the long-enduring w’atchcr who at last secs the mounting 
signal-flame ; and he went on with fuller fervour — 

“ It is through your inspiration that I have discerned avhat may 
be my life’s task. It is you who have given shape to wdiat, I believe, 
•was an inherited yearning — the efFe(jt of brooding, passionate thoughts 
in many ancestors — thoughts that seem to have been intensely present 
ill my grandfather. Suj^pose the stolen ofispring of some mountain 
tribe hr<night up in a city of the plain, or one with an inlieritec 
genius for painting, and bom blind — the ancestral life W'ould lie 
within them as a dim longing for unknown objects and sensations, 
and the spell-bound habit of their inherited frames w^ould be like a 
cunningly-wrought musical instrument, never jdayc’d on, but quiver- 
ing throughout in uneasy mysterious moanings of its intricate struc- 
ture that, imder the right touch, gives music. Something like that, 
I think, has been my experience. Since I began to read and kno'w, 
I have always longed for some ideal task, in w'hich I might feel my- 
self the heart and brain of a multitude — some soci.al cajitainship, 
which would come to me as a duty, and not be striven for as a 
personal prize. You have raised the image of such a task lor me — 
to bind our race together in spite of heresy. You have said to me 
— * Our religion united us beiore it divided us — it made us a people 
before it made Kabbanites and Karaites. I mean to try wdiat can bo 
done with that union — I mean to work in your spirit. Fiiilure will 
not be ignoble, hut it would be ignoble for me not to try.** 

“ Even as my brother that fed at the breasts of my mother,*’ said 
Moi-decai, fulling back in his chair with a look of exultant repose, aa 
after some finished labour. 

To estimate the effect of this ardent outpouring from Deronda we 
must remember his former reserve, his careful avoidance prema- 
ture assent or delusive encouragement, which gave to this decided 
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pledge of himself a sacramental solemiiitj", hotli for his own mind 
and Mordecai^s. On Mirah the effect w'as equally strong, though 
with a difference: she felt a suiprise which had no place in her 
hrother^s mind, at Deronda's suddeidy revealed sense of nearness 
to them: there seemed to he a breaking of day around her ■which 
might show her other facts unlike her forebodings in the darkness. 
But after a moment’s silence Mordecai spoke again : 

“ It has begim already — the marriage of our souls. It w’aits but 
the passing away of this body, and then they who are betrothed shall 
unite in a stricter bond, and -what is mine shall be thine. Ciill 
nothing mine that I l^ve written, |Daniel; for though our Masters 
delivered rightly that everything should be quoted in the name of 
him that said it — and their rule is good — yet it does not exclude the 
willing marriage which melts soul into soul, and makes thought 
fuller as the clear -waters ai’c made fuller, -where the fulness is 
inseparable and the clearness is inseparable. For I have judged 
what I have written, and I desire the body that I gave my thougdit 
to pass away as this fleshly body will ]^ass ; but let the thought be 
born again from our fuller soul w’hich shall be called yours.” 

“You must not ask me to promise that,” said Deronda, smiling. 
“I must be convinced first of special reasons for it in the writings 
themselves. And I am too backw’ard a pupil yet. That blent 
transmission must go on without any choice of ours; but what -W’o 
can't hinder must not make our rule for what we ought to clioose. 
I think our duty is faithful tradition wdicre we can attain it. And 
so you would insist for any one but yourself. Don’t ask me to deny 
my spiritual parentage, when I am finding the clue of my life in tlie 
recognition ol niy natural parentage.” 

“ I will ask for no promise till you see thb reason,” said Mordecai. 
“You have said the truth: I -would obey the Masters’ ride for 
another. But for years my hope, nay, my confidence, has been, 
not that the imperfect image of my thought, -which is as the ill- 
shapen work of the youthful carver who has seen a heavenly pattern, 
ancl trembles in imitating the vision — not that this should live, but 
that my vision and passion should enter into yours — ^yea, into yours ; 
for he whom I longed for afar, was he not yon whom I discerned 
as mine when yoii came near 1 Nevertheless, you shall judge. For 
my soul is satisfied.” Mordecai paused, and then began in a changed 
tone, reverting to previous suggestions from Deronda’s disclosure: 

“What mov6d your parents ?” but he immediately checked 

liimself, and added, “ Nay, I ask not that you should tell me aught 
concerning others, unless it is your pleasure.” 

“Some time — gradually — you will kno-w all,” said Deronda. 
“But now tell me more about yourselve’s, and ho-w the time has 
])as8ed since I went away. I am sure there has been some trouble. 
Mirah has been in distress about something.” 

He looked at Mirah, but she immediately turned to her brother, 
afppealing to him to give the difficult answer. She hoped he would 
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not thin^ it necessar^r to tell Deronda the facts about her father on 
such an evening as this. Just when Deronda had brought himself 
so near, and identified himself with her brother, it was cutting to 
her that he should hear of this disgrace clinging about them, which 
seemed to have become partly his. To relieve herself she rose to 
take up her hat and cloak, thinking she would go to her own room : 
perhaps they would speak more easily when sheliad left them. But 
meanwhile Mordecai said — 

To-day there has been a grief A duty which seemed to have 
gone far into the distance, has come back and turned its face upon 
us, and raised no gladness — has raised a dread that we must submit 
to. But for the moment we ale delivered Irom any visible yoke. 
Let us defer speaking of it, as if this evening which is deepening 
about us were the beginning of the festival in which we must 
oiler the first-fruits of our joy, and mingle no mourning with 
them.” 

Deronda cUvined the hinted grief, and left it in silence, rising as 
he saw Mirfui rise, and saying to her, “Are you going! I must 
leave almost immediately —when I and Mrs Adam have mounted 
the precious chest, and 1 have delivered the key to Mordecai — no, 
Ezra,— may I call him Ezra now? I have learned to think of him 
as Ezra since I have heard you call him so.” 

“ Please call him Ezra,” said Mirah, faintly, feeling a new' timidity 
under Deronda’s glance and near presence. Was there really some- 
thing different about him, or was the difference only in her feeling ? 
The strangely various emotions of the last few hours had exhausted 
her ; she was faint with fatigue and want of food. Deronda, observ- 
ing her pallor and trenmlousness, longed to show more feeling, but 
dared not. She put out* her hand, wdth an effoit to smile, and then 
he opened the door for her. That -was aU. 

A man of refined pride shrinks from making a lover’s approaches 
to a woman whose wealth or rank might make them appear pre- 
sumptuous or low'-motived ; but Deronda was finding a more deli- 
cate difficulty in a position w'hich, superficially taken, was the reverse 
of tliat — ^though to an ardent reverential love, the loved woman has 
always a kind of wealth and rank which makes a man keenly sus- 
ceptible about the aspect of his addresses. Deronda’s difficulty was 
-what any generous man might have felt in some degree; but it 
affected him peculiarly through his imaginative sympathy with a 
mind in whicli gratitude was strong. Mnah, he knew, felt herself 
bound to him by deep obligations, which to her sensibilities might 
give every wish of his the aspect of a claim ; and an inability to 
fulfil it would cause her a pain continually revived by their inevit- 
able communion in care for Ezra. Here were fears not of pride 
only, but of extreme tenderness. Altogether, to have the character 
of a benefiictor seemed to Deronda’s anxiety an insurmountable 
obstacle to confessing himself a lover, unless in some mcQnceivable 
w'ay it could befevemed to him tha.: trail’s heart had accepted him 
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beforehand. And the agitation on liis own account, too, was not 
HTnn.11 - 

Even a man who has practised himself in love-making till his own 
glibness has rendered hmi sceptical, may at last be overtaken by the 
lover^s awe — may tremble, stammer, and show other signs of re- 
covered sensibility no more in tlie range of his acquired talents than 
pins and needles after numbness : how much more may that ener- 
getic timidity possess a man whose inward history has cherished his 
susceptibilities instead of dulling them, and has kept all the lan^a^e 
of passion fresh and rooted as tne lovely leafage about the hillside 
spring ! ^ 

As for Mirali her dear head lay on its pillow that night with its 
former suspicions thrown out of shape but still present, like an ugly 
story which has been discredited but not therefore dissipated. All 
that she was certain of about Deronda seemed to prove that he had 
no such fetters upon him as she had been allowing herself to believe 
in. His whole manner as well as his words implied that there were 
no hidden bonds remaining to have any effect in determining his 
future. But notwithstanding this plainly reasonable inference, un- 
easiness still clung about Mirah’s heart. Deronda was not to blame, 
but he had an importance for Mrs Qrandcourt which must give her 
some hold on him. And the thought of any close confidence 
between them stirred the little biting snake that had long lain 
curled and harmless in Mirah’s gentle bosom. 

But did she tliis evening feel as completely as before that her 
jealousy was no less remote from any possibility for herself per- 
sonally than if her human soul had been lodged in the body of a 
fawn that Deronda hod saved from the archers ? Hardly. Some- 
thing indefinable had happened and made a difference. The soft 
warm rain of blossoms which had falkn just where she was — did it 
really come because sbe was there 1 What spirit was there among 
the boughs ? 


CHAPTEE LXIV. 


Questa montagn/i 5 tale, 

Che sempre al cominciar di sotto d grave, 

£ quanto uom pid va su o men fa male." 

—Dante: II Purgatorio. 


It was not many days after her mother’s arrival that Gwendolen 
would consent to remain at Genoa. Her desire to get away from 
that gem ^f the sea, helped to rally her strength and courage. For 
wjiat place, though it were the flowery vale of Enna, may not the 
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inward sense tnm into a circle of punishment where the flowers are 
no better than a crop of flame-tongues burning the soles of our J 
feet] 

" I shall never like to sec the Mediterranean ^ain,” said Gwen- 
dolen to her mother, who thought that she quite understood her 
child's feeling — even in her tacit prohibition of any express refer- 
ence to her late husband. 

Mrs Davilow, indeed, though compelled formally to regard this 
time as one of severe calamity, was virtually enjoyfng her life more 
than she had ever done since her daughters marriage. It seemed 
that her darling was brought ba^fk to her not^erely with all the old 
aflection, but with a conscious cherishing of her mother’s nearness, 
such as we give to a possession that we have been on the brink of 
losing, 

“ Are you there, mamma ] ” cried Gwendolen in the middle of the 
night (a bed had been made for lier mother in the same room with 
hers), very much as she would liave done in her early girlhood, if 
she had felt frightened in lying awake. 

“ Yes, dear ; can I do anything for you ? ” 

No, thank you ; only I like so to know you are there. Do you 
mind my waking you ] ” (This question would liaidly have been 
Gwendolen’s in her early girlhood.) 

“ I w’as not asleep, darling.” 

“ Tt seemed not real that you were with me. I wanted to make 
it real. I can b(;ar things if you are with me. But you must not 
lie awake being anxious about me. You must be happy now. You 
must let me make you happy now at last — else what shall I do ?” 

“ God bless you, deai‘; 1 have the best happiness 1 can have, when 
you make much of me.”* 

But the next night, hearing ^hat she was sighing and restlesB, Mrs 
Davilow said, “Let me give you your sleeping-draught, Gw'en- 
dolen.” 

“ No, mamma, thank you ; I don’t want to sleep.” 

“ It would be so good for you to sleep more, my darling.” 

“ Don’t say what would be good for me, mamma,” Gwendolen 
answered, impetuously. “ You don’t know what would be good for 
me. You and my uncle must not contradict me and tell me any- 
thing is good for me when I feel it is not good.” 

Mrs Davilow was silent, not wondering that the poor child was 
irritable. Presently Gwendolen said — * 

“ I was always naughty to you, mamma.” 

“ No, dear, no.” 

“ Yes, I was,” said Gwendolen, insistently. “ It is because I was 
always wicked that I am miserable now.” 

She burst into sobs and cries. The determination to be silent 
about all the facts of her married life and its close, reacted in 
these escapes of enigmatic excitement. • 

But dim lights of interpretation were breaking on the mother’s 
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mind through the information that came from Sir Hugo to Air 
Gascoigne, and, with some omissions, from Mr Gascoigne to herselL 
The good-natured baronet, while he was attending to all decent 
measures in relation to his nephew’s death, and the possible washing 
ashore of the body, thought it the Idndest thing he could do to use 
his present friendly intercourse w’ith the Hector as an opportunity 
for communicating to him, in the mildest way, the puiport of 
Grandcourt’s will, so as to save him the additional ^o^ that 
would be in store for him if he carried his illusions all the way 
home. Perhaps Sir Hugo would have been communicable enough 
without that kind motive, but he rpally felt the motive. He broke 
the unpleasant news to the Hector by degrees: at first he only 
implied his fear that the widow was not so splendidly provided 
for as Mr Gascoigne, nay, as the baronet himself had exj)ected ; and 
only at last, after some previous vague reference to large claims on 
Grandcourt, he disclosed the prior relations which, in the unfor- 
tunate absence of a legitimate heir, had determined all tlie splendour 
in another direction. 

The Rector was de^ly hurt, and remembered, more vividly than 
he had ever done bclore, how offensivtdy proud and repelling the 
mtinners of the deceased had been towaixls him — ^remembered also 
that he himself, in that interesting period just before the arrival of 
the new occu]iant at Dijdow, had received hints of former entangling 
dissipations, and an undue addiction to pleasure, though he had not 
foreseen that the pleasure which had probably, so to speak, been 
swept into private rubbish-heaps, would ever present itself as an 
iirray of live caterpillars, disastrous to the green meat of respectable 
people. But he did not malce these retrospective thoughts audible 
to Sir Hugo, or lower himself by expressing any indignation on 
merely personal grounds, but behaved like a man of the world who 
had become a conscientious clergyman. His first remark was — 

“ When a young man makes Ids will in health, he usually counts 
on living a long while. Probably Mr Grandcourt did not believe 
that this will would ever have its present elfect.” After a moment, 
he added, ‘‘ The effect is jiainful in more ways than one. Female 
morality is lilcely to suffer from this marked advantage and promi- 
nence being given to illegitimate offspring.** 

“Well, in point of fact,” said Sir Hugo, in his comfortable -way, 
“ since the boy is there, this was really the best alternative for the 
disposal of tSie estates. Grandcourt had nobody nearer than his 
cousin. And it*s a chilling thought that you go out of this life only 
Ibr the benefit of a consin. A man gets a little pleasure in making his 
will, if it’s for the good of his own curly heads; but it’s a nuisance 
when you’re giving and bequeathing to a used-up fellow like your- 
self, and one you don’t care ^o straws fot. It’s the next worst thing 
to having only a life interest in your estates. No ; I forgive Grand- 
court for that part of his vdll. But, between ourselves, what I don’t 
fdrgive him for, is the shabby way he has provided for your niece — 
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02ir niece, I will say — no better a position than if she had been a 
doctor’s widow. Nothing grates on me more than that posthumous f 
grudgingness towards a wife. A man ought to have some pride and 
fondness for his widow. I should, I know’. I take it as a test of a 
man, that he feels the easier about his death when he can think of 
his wife and daughters being comfortable after it. I like that story 
of the fellows in the Crimean war, w^ho were ready to go to the 
bottom of the sea, if their wddowrs were provided for.” 

“ It has certainly taken me by surprise,” said Mr Gascoigne, “ all 
the more because, as the one who stood in the place of father to my 
niece, I had shown my reliance on Mr Grandcourt’s apparent liber- 
ality in money matters by maKing no clainis for her beforehand. 
I’hat seemed to me due to him under the circumstances. Probably 
you think me blamable.” 

“ Not blamable exactly. I respect a man for trusting another. » 
But take my advice. If you marry another niece, Uiough it may be 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, bind him down. Your niece can’t 
be married for the first time twdee over. And if he’s a good fellow, 
he’ll wish to be bound. But as to Mrs Grandcourt, I can only say 
that I feci my relation to her all the nearer because I think that she 
has not been W'cll treated. And T hope you will urge her to rely on 
me as a friend,” 

Thus spake the chivalrous Sir Hugo, in his disgust at the young 
and beautiful widow of a MaUingcr Grandcourt being left wdtb only 
tw^o thoiLsand a-year and a house in a coal -mining district. To the 
Hector that inconie naturally aj^poared less shabby and less accom- 

S anied wdth mortifying j)rivations ; but in this conversation he Ijad 
evoured a much keener sense than the hfu'onet’s of the humiliation 
cast over his niece, and also over her nearest friends, by the conspic- 
uous publishing of her husband’s relation to Mrs Glashcr. And 
like all men who are good husbands and fathem, he felt the humili- 
ation through the minds of the women who would be chiefly afi:ected 
by it ; so that the annoyance of first hearing the facts was far slighter 
thfin what he felt in communicating them to Mrs Da^dlow’, and in 
anticipating Gwendolen’s feeling whenever her mother saw fit to tell 
her of them. For the good Rector had an innocent conviction that 
his niece was unaware of Mrs Glasher^s existence, arguing with 
masculine soundness from what maidens and wives were likely to 
know, do, and sufler, and having had a most imperfect observation 
of the particular maiden and wife in question. Not scf Gwendolen’s 
mother, who now thought that she saw an explanation of much that 
had been enigmatic in her child's conduct and words before and 
after her engagement, concluding that in some inconceivable way 
Gwrendolen liad been informed of this lcft-handc 4 .mftrriage and the 
existence of the children. She trusted^o opportunities that would 
arise in moments of affectionate confidence before and during their 
journey to England, when she might gradually learn hwr far the 
actual stiitc of things was clear to Gwendolen, and prepare her for 
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anything that might he a disappointment. But she was spared from 
devices on the subject. 

I hope you don’t expect tliat I am going to he rich and grand, 
mamma, said Gwendolen, not long after the Hector’s communica- 
tion ; “ perhaps I shall have nothing at all.” 

She was drest, and had been sitting long in quiet meditation. Mrs 
Davilow was startled, hut said, after a moment’s reflection — 

“ Oh yes, dear, you will have something. Sir lingo knows all 
about the will.” 

“ That will not decide,” said G^vendolen, ahruptly. 

“Surely, dear: Sir^Iugo says jmu are to have two thousand 
a-year and the house at Gadsmere.” 

What I have will depend on what I accept,” said Gwendolen. 
“ You and my uncle must not attempt to cross me and persuade me 
about this. I will do everything I can do to make you happy, hnt 
in anything about my husband I must not be interfered with. Is 
eight hundred a-ycar enough for you, nmmma ? ” 

“ More than enough, dear. You rau;tt not think of giving me so 
much.” Mrs DavBow paused a little, and then said, “ j3o you know 
who is to have the estates and the rest of the money ? ” 

“Yes,” said Gwendolen, waving her hand in dismissal of the 
subject. “ I know everything. It is all perfectly right, and 1 wish 
never to have it mentioned.” 

The mother was silent, looked away, and rose to fetch a fan-screen, 
with a slight flush on her delicate cheeks. Wondering, imagining, 
she did not like to meet her daughter’s eyes, and sat down again under 
a sad constraint. What wretchedness her child had perhaps gone 
through, which yet must remain as it always had been, locked aw«ny 
from their mutual speech. But Gwendolen was watching her motluT 
with that hew divination which experience had given her; and in 
tender relenting at her owm peremptoriness, she said, “ Come and sit 
nearer to me, mamma, and don’t be unhappy.” 

Mrs Davilow did as she was told, but bit her lips in the vain 
attempt to hinder smarting tears. Gwendolen leaned towards her 
caressingly and said, “ I mean to be very wise ; I do really. And 
good — on BO good to you, dear, old, sweet mamma, you won’t know 
me. Only you must not cry.” 

The resolve that Gwendolen had in her mind was that she would 
ask Deronda whether she ought to accept any of her husband’s 
money — ^^vheiher she might accept what would enable her to provide 
for her mother. The poor thing felt strong enough to do anything 
that would give her a higher place in Deronda’s mmd. 

An invitation that Sir Hugo pressed on her with kind urgency 
was that she and Mrs Davilow should £o straight with him to Park 
Lane, and make his house their abo& as long as mourning and 
other details needed attending to in London. Town, he insisted, 
was just tlien the most retired of places ; and he proposed to exert 
himself at once in getting all articles belonging to Gwendolen away 
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from the house in Grosvenor Square. No iDroi)osal could have 
suited her better than this of staying a little '\^'hile in Park Lane. 
It would be easy for her there to have an interview with Leronda, 
if she only knew how to get a letter into his hands, asking him to 
come to her. During the journey Sir Hugo, having understood that 
she was acquainted with the purport of her husband’s will, ventured 
to talk before her and to her about her future ammgements, refeiTing 
here and there to mildly agreeable prospects as matters of course, 
and otherwise shedding a decorous cheerfulness over her widowed 
jiosition. It seemed to liim really the more graceful course for a 
widow to recover her spirits on finding that her husband had not 
dealt as handsomely by her as^he might Save done; it was the 
testator’s fault if he conii)romised all her grief at his departure by 
giving a testamentary reason for it, so that she might be siijqiosed to 
look sad not because he had left Iku*, hut because he had left her 
poor. The baronet, having his kindliness doubly fanned by the 
favourable wind on his own fortunes and by compassion for Gwen- 
dolen, had become quite fivthcrly in his behaviour to her, called her 
“ iny dear,” and in mentioning Gadsmere to Mr Gascoigne with its 
A'arious advantages and disadvantages, spoke of what “ we” might 
do to make tlie best of that property, Gwendolen sat by in pale 
sdeiice while Sir Hugo, with nis face turned towards Mrs DavUow 
or Mr Gascoigne, conjectured that Mrs (irandcourt might perhaps 
prefer letting Gadsmere to residing there during any part of the 
year, in which case he thought that it might be leased on cajutal 
terms to one of the ftdlows engaged with the coal : Sir Hugo Iiad 
seen enough of the place to know that it was as conifortabJe and 
l)icturcsque a box as any man need desire, providiug liis desires 
■were circumscribed witl/iii a coal area. 

“ T shouldn’t mind about the soot myself,” said the baronet, with 
'that dispassionateness which belongs to the potential mood. “ No- 
thing is more healthy. And if one’s business lay there, Gadsmere 
would he a paradise. It makes quite a feature in Scrogg’s liistoiy 
of the county, with the little tower and the fine piece of water — 
the prettiest print in the book.” 

A more important place than Oficndenc, I suppose said Mr 
(Jascoigne, 

“ Much,” said the baronei|,;^^|(aBively. “ I was there with my 
poor brother — it is more quarter of a ceiituiy ago, but I 

remember it very well. may not be huger, but the 

grounds are on a different fienW’ ' 

Our poor dear Offendene is ett^ty after all,” said Mrs Davilow. 

When it came to the point, Mr Haynes declared off', and there has 
been no one to take it since. I might as w^ell have accepted Loyd 
Brackenshaw’s kind offer that I should remain in it another 
year rent-free : for I should liave kept the place aired and 
wai-med.” * 

“ I hope you have got something snug instead,” said Sir Hugo. 
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A little too snug,” said Mr Gascoigne, smiling at Ms sister-in- 
law. “ You are ratlier thick upon the ground.” 

Gwendolen had turned with a changed glance when her mother 
spoke of Offendene being empty. This conversation passed during 
one of the long unaccountable pauses often experienced in foreign 
trains at some country station. There was a dreamy, sunny stillness 
over the hedgeltiss fields stretching to the boundary of poplars ; and 
to Gwendolen the talk within the caniage seemed only to make tlu; 
dreamland larger'with an indistinct region of coal-pits, and a purga- 
torial Gadsinere which she would never visit ; till, at her mother’s 
words, this mingled, dozing view seemed to dissolve and give way to 
a more wakeful vision of Ollcndene and Pcnnicote under their cooler 
lights. She saw the grey shoulders of the downs, the cattle-specked 
fields, the shadowy plantations with rutted lanes where the barked 
timber lay for a wayside seat, the neatly-clipped hedges on the road 
from the parsonage to Offendene, the avenue where she vras gradu- 
ally discerned from the windows, the hall-door open’ng, and Jier 
mother or one of the troublesome sisters coming out to meet her. 
All that brief experience of a (^uiet home which had once seemed a 
^ dulness to be ded from, now came back to her as a ii*stfiil escape, a 
station where she found the breath of morning and the unreproacb- 
ing voice of birds, after following a lure through a long Satanitj 
masquerade, which she had entered on with an intoxicated belief 
in its disguises, and had seen the end of in shrieking fear lest 
she herself had become one of the evil spirits who were di op- 
ping their human mummery and hissing around her with serpent 
tongues. 

In this way Gwendolen’s mind paused over Offendene and made 
it the scene of many thoughts; hut she gaverno further outward sign 
of interest in this conversation, any nmre than in Sir Hugo’s oi)inioTi 
on the telegraphic cable or her uncle’s views of the Church Rati*. 
Abolition Bill. What subjects will not our talk embrace in leisurely 
day -journeying from Genoa to London! Even strangers, after 
glancing from China tp Peru and opening their mental stores with 
i a liberality threatening a mutual impression of poverty on any 
’ future meeting, are liable to becomS ^cessiveiy confidential. But 
the baronet and the rector were a still stronger pressure 

towards cheerful communic}itioii;:^M|y were like acquamtancos 
compelled to a long drive in %4|wiIg-coach, who having first 
remarked thart the occasion is %d|p^hoiy one, naturally proceed 
to enliven it by the most uiiscm^^^^ discourse. I dont mind 
telling yoUy' said Sir Hugo to the Beictozv mentioning some private 
detail ; while the Rector, without saying so, did not mind telling the 
baronet about his sons, and the difficplty of placing them iii the 
world. By dint of discussing all persons and things within driving- 
‘ reach of Diplow, Sir Hugo got himself wrought to a pitch of interest 
in that foimer home, and of conviction'that it was his pleasant duty 
to regain and strengthen his personal influence in the neighbourhood, 
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that made him declare his inteiitioa of taking his family to the place 
for a month or two before the autumn was over ; and Mr Gascoigne 
cordially rejoiced in that prospect. Altogether, the journey was 
continued and ended with mutual liking between the male fellow- 
travellers. 

Meanwhile Gwendolen sat by like one who had visited the spirit- 
world and was full to the lips of an unutterable experience that 
threw a strange unreality over all the talk she was hearing of her 
own and the world’s business; and Mrs Davilow was chiefly occupitul 
in imagining what her daughter was feeling, and in wondering what 
was signified by her hinted doubt whether she would accept her 
husband’s bequest. Gwendolen in fact had before her the unsealed 
wall of an immediate i)urpose shutting oif every other resolution. 
How to scale the wall 1 She wanted again to sec and consult De- 
ronda, that she might secure herself against any act he would dis- 
approve. Would her remorse have maintained its power within her, 
or would she have felt absolved by secrecy, if it had not been for 
that outer conscience which was made for her by Deronda ? It is 
hard to say how much “we could forgive omselves if we were secure 
from judgment by another whose opinion is the breathing-medium 
of till our joy — who biings to us with close pressure and immediate 
sequence that judgment of the Invisible and Universal which self- 
llattery and the world’s toleriince would easily melt and disperse. In 
tins way our brother may be in the stead of God to us, and lus 
opinion which has pierced even to the joints^ and marrow’, may be 
our virtue in the making. That mission of Deronda to Gwcndyleii* 
had begun 'with what she had felt to be his judgment of her at the 
gamiiig-tahle. lie might easily liave spoiled it : — much of oui* lives 
is spent in inaniiig our own influence and turning others’ belief in us 
into a widely concluding unbelief which they call knowledge of the 
world, while it is really disappointment in you or me. Deronda had 
not spoiled his mission. 

But Gwendolen, had forgotten to ask him for his address in case 
she Avanted to Avrite, and her only way of reaching him was through 
Sir Hugo. She was not in the least blind to the construction that 
all Avitnesses might put on h® giving signs of dependence on De- 
ronda, and lier seeking hi n^ji|fc, than he sought her: Giandcourt’s 
rebukes had sufllciently eifl|H|nsd her pride. But the force, the 
tenacity of her nature had^BBs'ltself into that dependence, and 
she would no more let go Deronda’s help,* or deny her- 

self the intervicAV her soul ^^ii|8H|Pp^use of Avitnesses, than if she 
had heen in prison in dangei^^ra^lg condemned to death. When 
she Avas in Park Lane and the baronet would he going 

down to the Abbey immediately (jtiBt to see his family for a couple 
•of days and then return to transact needful business for Gwendolen), 
she said to him without any air of hesitation, Avhile her mother was 
present — ’ > 

“ Sir Hugo, I Avish to see Mr Dercnda again as soon as possible. I 
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don’t know his address. TTill you tell it me, or let him kifow that I 
want to see him?” 

A quick tboujrlit passed across Sir Huf'o’s face, but made no differ- 
ence to the ease uitli which he said, “ Ui)on my word, 1 don’t know 
whether he’s at his chambers or the Abbey at tiiis moment. But I’ll 
mq-ke sure of him. I’ll send a note now to his chambers telling him 
to come, and if he’s at the Abbey I can give him your message and 
send him up at once. I am sure he will want to obey your wish,” 
the baronet ended, with grave kindii(‘ss, as if nothing could seem t(» 
him more in the appropriate course of things than that she should 
hi‘iid such a message. 

But he* was convinceef that Gwendbleu had apa-^^ionate attachment 
to Deronda, the seeds of which had been laitl Jong ago, and liis fonner 
suspicion now recurred to him with more* strength than er, that 
lier feeling was likely to lead her into imprudences — in which kind- 
hearted Sir Hugo was determined to screen and d(deiid Ihu* as far 
as lay in liis power. To him it was as pretty a story as ne(*d 
l)e that this line creature and his favourite Dan should haM‘ 
turned out to be formed for each other, and that the unsuitable 
husband sboiild have nuide liis exit in such excellent time. Sir 
Hugo liked that a charming uoman should he made as hai»])y us 
possible. In tiuth, wliat most vexed his mind in this matter at 
present was a doubt whether the too Itifly and inscrutable Dan had 
not got some scheme or other in his head, which would pro'i e to b(‘ 
dearer to him than the lovely Mrs Graiidf ourt, and put that neatlx- 
'|>reparcd marriage witli lier out of the question. It was among the 
usual paradoxes of feeling that Sir Hugo, who had given his fallierly 
cautions to Deronda against too much tenderness in liis relations with 
the bride, should now feel rather irritated jigainst him by the siisjii- 
cion that he had not fallen in love aa he ought to have done. Of 
course all this thinking on Sir Hugo’s jiart was eminently premature, 
only a fortnight or so after Grandcourt’s death. But it is the tiick 
of thinking 1o be either premature or behindhand. 

However, he sent the note to Deroiida’s chambers, and it found 
him there. 


CHAP 

O, wolcomo, pnnM^^ MISw ^ite-handod Hope, 

Tliou hovering angel, gut iriw golden MMiigs ! ” 

— Mu TON 

Deronda did not obey Gwendolen’s new sunmions without some 
agitation.*' Not his vanity, but his keen sympathy made him sus- 
ceptible to the danger that another’s heart might feel larger demands 
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on him dian he would be able to fulfil; and it was no longer a 
matter of argument with him, but of penetrating consciousness, that 
Gwendolen’s soul clung to his with a passionate need. We do not 
argue the existence of the anger or the scorn that thrills through us 
in a voice ; we simply feel it, and it admits of no disproof. Deronda 
felt this woman’s destiny hanging on his over a precipice of desj)air. 
Any one who knows him cannot wonder at his inward confession, 
that if all this had happened little more than a year ago, he would 
hardly have asked himself whether he loved her ; the impetuous 
determining impulse which would liave moved him would have been 
to save her from sorrow, to shelter her life for evermore from the 
dangers of loneliness, and carry* out to the ‘^ast the rescue he had 
begun in that monitory redemption of the necklace. But now, love 
and duty had thrown other bonds around him, and that impulse 
could no longer determine liis life ; still, it was present in him as a 
compassionate yearning, a painful quivering at the veiy imagination 
of having agn^in and again to meet the appeal of her eyes and words. 
The very strength of the bond, the certainty of the resolve, that kept 
him asunder from her, made him gaze at her lot apart with the more 
aching pity. 

He awaited her coming in the back drawing-room — part of that 
white and crimson space where they had sat together at the musical 
party, where Gwendolen had said for the first time that lier lot 
depended on his not forsaking her, and her appeal had seemed to 
melt into the melodic cry — Per jnetd non liimii addio. But the 
melody had come from Mirah’s dear voice. 

Deronda walked about this room, which he had for years known 
W heart, wdtli a strange sense of metamorphosis in his own life. 
The familiar objects around him, from Lady Mallingeris gently 
smiling jiortrait to the also human and urbane faces of the lions on 
the pilasters of the chinmey-piece, seemed almost to belong to a 
previous state of existence which he was revisiting in memory only, 
not in reality ; so deep and transforming had been the impressions 
he had laUdy experienced, so new w*ere the conditions under which 
he found himself in the house he had been accustomed to think of 
as a home — standing with his hat in his hand awaiting the entrance 
of a young creature whose life had also been undoigoiug a trans- 
formation — a tragic transformation towards a wavering result, in 
which he felt with appreliensiveness that his own action was still 
bound UT). ^ _ • 

But Gwendolen was come in, looking changed, not only by her 
mourning dress, but by a more satisfied quietude of expression than 
he had seen in her face at Genoa. Her satisfaction was that De- 
ronda was there ; but there was no smile between them as the}" met 
and clasped hands: each was full of remembrances — full of anxious 

S revision. She said, “It was good of you to come. Let us sit 
own,” immediately seating herself in the nearest chair. 51e placed 
himself opposite to her. 

2 o 
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I asked you to come because 1 want you to tell me whit I ought 
to do,” she began, at once. Don't be afraid of telling me what you 
think is right, because it seems hard. I have made up my mind to 
do it. I was afraid once of being poor ; 1 could not bear to think of 
being under other X)eople ; and that was why I did something — why 
I married. I have borne worse things now. 1 think I could bear to 
be poor, if you think I ought. Do you know about my husband's 
will?” 

“Yes, Sir Hugo told me,” said Deronda, already guessing the 
question she had to ask. 

“ Ouglit I to take anything he has left me ? I will tell you what 
I liave been thinking,” Kud Gwenddlen, with a more nervous eager- 
ness. “ Perhaps you may not quite know that I really did think a 
good deal about my mother wdien I married. I u^as selfish, but I 
did love her, and feel about her poverty ; and what comforted me 
most at first, when I was miserable, was her being better off because 
I had married. The thing that would be hardest to n/e now would 
be to see her in poverty again ; and I Itavc been thinking that if I 
took enough to provide for hei*, and no more — nothing for myself 
— it would not be wrong ; for I was veiy precious to niy mother 
— and he took me from her— and he meant— -and if she had 
known 

Gwendolen broke oflP. She had been preparing herself for this 
interview by thinking of hardly anything else than this (piestion of 
right towai^ her mother; but the question had carried with it 
thoughts and reasons which it was impossible for her to utter, and 
these perilous remembrances swarmed between her wonls, making 
her speech more and more agitated and tremulous. She looked 
down helplessly at her hands, now unladen of all rings except her 
wedding-ring. • 

“ Do not nurt yourself by speaking of that,” said Deronda, ten- 
derly. “ There is no need; the case is vei^ simple. 1 think I can 
hardly judge wrongly about it. You consult me because 1 am the 
nnly person to whom you have confided the most painful part of 
your experience ; and I can understand your scruples.” He did not 
go on immediatdy, waiting for her to recover herself. The silence 
seemed to Gwendolen full of the tenderness that she heard in his 
voice, and she had courage to lift up her eyes and look at him os he 
said, “You are conscious of something which you feel to be a crime 
towards one* who is dead. You think that you have forfeited all 
claim as a wife. You shrink from taking what was his. You want 
to keep yourself pure from profiting by his death. Your feeling 
even uiges you to some self-punishment— some scouimng of the self 
that disobeyed your better will — ^the will that struggled awnst temp- 
tation. 1 have known something of that myself. Do I understand 
you?” 

“ Yes-^at least, I want to be good — not like what I have been,” 
caid Gwendolen. “I will try to bear what you think 1 ought to 
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bear. I liave tried to tell you the worst about myself. What ought 
I to dor’ 

“If no one but yourself were concerned in this question of in- 
come,” said Deronda, “ I should liordly dare to urge you against any 
remorseful prompting ; but I take as a guide now your feeling about 
Mrs Davilow, which seems to me quite just. I cannot think that 
your husband’s dues even to yourself are nullified by any act you 
have committed. He voluntarily entered into your life, and affected 
its course in what is always the most momentous way. But setting 
that aside, it was due from him in his position that he should pro- 
vide for your mother, and he of, course understood that if this will 
took effect she would share the provision he had made for you.” 

“ She has hud eight hundred a-year. What I thought of was to 
take that and leave the rest,” said Gwendolen. She had been so 
long inwardly arguing for tliis as a permission, that lier mind could 
not at once take anotlier attitude. 

“ I think •it is not your duty to fix a limit in that w'ay,” said 
Deronda. “ You would lie making a painful enigma for Mrs Davi- 
low; an income fi'om which you shut yourself out must be em- 
bittered to her. And your own course would become too difficult. 
We agreed at Genoa that the burthen on your conscience is what no 
one ought to be admitted to the knowledge of. The future benefi- 
cence of your life will be best furthered by your saving all others 
from the pain of that knowdedge. In my ojunion you ought simply 
to abide oy the provisions of your husband’s will, and let your 
remorse tell only on the use that you wdll make of your monetary 
independence.” 

In uttering the last smitence Deronda automatically took up his 
hat, which he had laid bn the floor beside him. Gw’endolen, sensi- 
tive to his slightest movement,* felt her heart giving a great leap, as 
if it too had a consciousness of its own, and w’ould hinder him from 
going: in the same moment she rose from her chair, unable to reflect 
that the movement was an acceptance of his apparent intention to 
leave her ; and Deronda of courstj also rose, advancing a little. 

“ I will do what you tell me,” said Gwendolen, hurriedly ; “ but 
what else shall I clo ? ” No other than these simple words w'ere 
possible to her ; and even these w'ere too much for her in a state of 
emotion where her proud secrecy was disenthroned ; as the child- 
like sentences fell fi*om her lips they reacted on her like a picture of 
her own helplessness, and she could not check the soTb which sent 
the large tears to her eyes. Dmnda, too, felt a crushing pain ; but 
imminent con8e(iuence8 were visible to him, and urged him to the 
utmost exertion of conscience. When she had pressed her tears 
away, he said, in a gently questioning tone — 

“You will probably be soon going with Mrs Davilow into the 
country 1 ” 

“Yes, in a week or ten days.” Gwendolen ^yaited ah instant, 
turning her eyes vaguely towards the window, as if looking at some 
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imagined prospect. “ I want to be kind to them all — ^they can be* 
luippier than 1 can. Is that the best I can do ? ” 

“ I think so. It Ls a duty that cannot be doubtful,” said Deronda. 
He paused a little between his sentences, feeling a weight of anxiety 
on all his words. “ Other duties will spring from it. Looking at 
your life as a debt may seem the dreariest view of things at a 
distance; but it cannot really be so. What makes life dreary is 
the want of motive ; but once beginning to act with that penitential,, 
loving purpose you have in your mind, there will be unexpectetl 
satisfactions — there will be newly - opening neeils — continually 
coming to carry you oi^ from day tq* day. You will find your life 
growing like a plant.” 

Gwendolen turned her eyes on him with the look of one athirst 
towaids the sound of unseen waters. Deronda felt the look as if stie 
had been stretching her arms towards him from a forsaken shore. 
His voice took an affectionate imploringness when he said — 

This sorrow, which has cut down to the root, has come to you 
while you are so young — try to think of it, not as a spoiling of your 

lifi% but as a preparation for it. Let it be a preparation ” Any 

one overhearing his tones would have thought he was entreating for 
his own happiness. “ See ! you have Uien saved from the worst evils 
that might have come from your marriage, which you feel was wrong. 
You have had a vision of injurious, selfish action — a vision of pos- 
sible degradation ; think that a severe angel, seeing you along the 
road of error, grasped you by the wrist, and showed you the horror 
of the life you must avoid. And it has come to you in your spring- 
time. Think of it as a preparation. You can, you will, be among 
the best of women, such as make others glad that they were boni.” 

The words were like the touch of a miraculous hand to Gw^en- 
dolen. Mingled emotions streamed tlirough her frame with a 
strength that seemed the beginning of a new existence, having 
some new powers or other which stirred in her vaguely. So jireg- 
nant is the divine hope of moral recovery with the energy that 
fulfils it. So potent in us is the infused action of another soul,, 
before which we bow in complete love. But the new existence 
seemed inseparable from Deronda: the hope seemed to make his 
presence permanent. It was not her thought, that he loved her and 
would cling to her — a thought would have tottered with impro- 
bability : it was her spiritual hreath. For the first time since that 
terrible moment on the sea a flush rose and spread over her cheek, 
brow, and neck, deepened an instant or two, and then gradually 
disappeared. She did not speak. 

Deronda advanced and put out his hand, saying, ** I must not 
weary you.” 

She Was startled by the sense that he was going, and put lier hand 
in his, still without speaking. 

“You Ibok ill yet— -unlike yourself,” he added, while he held her 
hand. J . . 
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“ I can’t sleep much,” she answered, with some return of her 
tlispirited manner* ‘‘Tilings repeat tliemselves in me so. They 
come back — they will all come back,” she ended, shudderingly, a 
chill fear threatening her. 

“ By degrees they wdll be less insistent,” said Deronda. He could 
not drop her hand or move aw'ay from her abruptly. 

“ Sir Hugo says he shall come to stay at Diplow,” said Gwendolen, 
snatching at previously intended words which had slipped away from 
her. “ You will come too.” 

“Probably,” said Deronda, and then feeling that the word was 
<*old, he added, correctively, “Yes, 1 shall jpnici,” and then r(‘lease<l 
lier hand, ■with the final friendly pressure of one who has virtually 
said good-bye. 

“ And not again here, before I leave towm ? ” said Gwendolen, 
with timid sadness, looking as pallid as ever. 

What could Deronda say ? “ If I can be of any use — if you wish 
me — certainly I ■will.” 

“I must wish it,” said Gwendolen, impetuously; “you know I 
must wish it. What strength have 1 ? AVno else is there ?” 
a sob was rising. 

Deronda felt a pang, which showed itself in his face. He looked 
miserable as he said, “ I will certainly come.” 

Gwendolen perceived the change in his face; but the intense 
relief of expecting him to come again could not give way to any 
other feeling, and there ■was a recovery of the inspired hope and 
courage in her. ‘ 

“ Don’t be unhappy about me,” she said, in a tone of affectionate 
iissurance. “ I shall remember your words — every one of them. I 
shall remember what yt)u believe about me; I shall try.” 

She looked at him tinuly,^id put out her hand again as if slic 
had forgotten what had passed since those words of nis which she 
promised to remember. I5ut there was no approach to a smile on 
lier lips. She had never smiled since her husband’s death. When 
she stood still and in silence, she looked like a melancholy statue of 
the Gwendolen whose laughter had once been so ready when others 
were grave. 

It is only by remembering the searching anguish w^hich had 
changed the aspect of the world for her that we can understand 
her behaviour to Deronda — ^the unreflecting openness, nay, the im- 

E ortiinate ]deading, with which she expressed her dependence on 
im. Considerations such as would have filled the minds of indif- 
ferent spectators could not occur to her, any more than if flames had 
been mounting around her, and she had flung herself into his opened 
arms and clung about his neck that he might cany her into f^ety. 
iShe identified him with the struggling regenerative process in her 
which had begun with his action. Is it any wonder that she saw 
her own necessity reflected in his feeling ? She was in that state of 
unconscious reliance and expectation ■which is a common experience 
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with us when we are preoccupied with our own trouhle or' our own 
purposes. We diffuse our feeling over others, and count on their 
acting from our motives. Her imagination had not been turned to 
a future union with Deronda by any other tlian the spiritual tie 
which had been continually strengthening ; but also it had not been 
turned towards a future separation from him. Love-making and mar- 
riage — ^how could they now be the imagery in which poor Gwendolen’s 
deepest attachment could spontaneously clothe itself] Mighty Love 
haa laid his hand upon lier ; but what had he demanded of her I 
Acceptance of rebuke — the hai*d task of self-change — confession — 
endurance. If slie cried towards liim, what then ? She cried as the 
child cries whose little fbet have fallen backwanl — cried to be taken 
by the hand, lest she should lose herself. 

The cry pierced Deronda. What position could have been more 
diiricult for a man full of tenderness, yet w’ith clear foresight I He was 
the only creature who knew the real nature of Gwendolen’s troubli; ; 
to withdraw himself from any appeal of liers urould be^ to consign 
lier to a dangerous loneliness. He could not reconcile himself to 
the cruelty of apparently rejecting her vlp]>endence on him; and yet 
in the nearer or farther distance he suav a coming wrench, which all 
present strengthening of their bond would make the h{irdcr. 

He was obliged to risk that. He went 07 ice, and again to Park 
Lane before Qw'endolen left; but their interviews were in the 
presence of Mrs Davilow, and were therefore less agitating. Gwen- 
dolen, since she had determined to accept her income, had con- 
ceived a project which she liked to sjjoak of: it was, to place her 
mother and sisters with herself in Offendene again, and, as she said, 
]>iece back her life on to that time when they first went there, and 
when everything was liappiness about lier, only she did not know it. 
The idea had bv*.en mentioned to Sir Hugo, who w^as going to exert 
himself about the hitting of Gadsmere for a rent which would more 
than pay the rent of Offendene. All this was told to Deronda, who 
willingly dwelt on a subject that seemed to give some soothing 
occupation to' I t wendolen. He said nothing, and she asked nothing, 
of what chiefly occupied himself. Her mind was fixed on his coming 
to Diplow before the autumn was over ; and she no more thought of 
the Lapidoths — ^the little Jewess and her brother — ^as likely to make 
a difference in her destiny, than of the fermenting political and 
social lea'^n which was making a difference in the history of the 
world. In fact, poor Gwendolen’s memory had been stunned, and 
all outside the lava -lit track of her troubled conscience, and her 
effort to get deliverance from it, lay for her in dim forgetfulness. 
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CHAPTEE LXVL 


** One day still fierce 'mid many a day struck calm." 

— Browkino : Tk6 lling and the Book. 


Meanwhile Ezra and Mirah, whom Gwendolen did not include 
in her thinking about Deronda, were having their relation to him 
diawn closer and brought into fuller light. 

The father Lapidoth had quitted his daughter at the doorstep, 
ruled by that jjossibility of staking sometJing in play or betting 
A\hich presented itself with the handling of any sum beyond the 
l)rice of staying actual hunger, and left no care for alternative 
]>ros|)ects or resolutions. Until he had lost everything he never 
considered w’h ether he would apply to Mirah again or wdiether 
he would brave his sou’s presence. In the iirst moment he 
had shrunk from encountering Ezra as he W’ould have shrunk 
from any other situation of disagreeable constraint ; and the ])os- 
session of Mirah’s purse Avas enough to banish the thought of future 
necessities. The gambling appetite is more absolutely dominant 
than bodily hunger, which can be neutralised by an emotional 
or intellectual excitation; but the passion for watching chances — 
the habitual suspensive poise of the mind in actual or imuginaiy 
play — nullifies the susceptibility to other excitation. In its finals 
imperious stage, it seems the unjoy ous dis8i])atioii of demons, seek- 
iu<j diversion on the biiniing marl of perdition. 

But every form of selfishness, however abstract and uiihuman, 
requires the support of 'at least one meal a-day ; and though Laju- 
doth’s appetite for food and drink was extremely moderate, he had 
slipped into a shabby, unfriended form of life in which the appetite 
could not be satisfied without some ready mone}". When, in a brief 
Ausit at a house which announced “ Pyramids ” on the Avindow-blind, 
he had first doubled and trebled and finally lost Mirali’s thirty shil- 
lings, he went out with her empty purse in his pocket, already 
balancing in his mind whether he sliould get another immediate 
stake by pawning the purse, or whether he should go back to her 
giving himself a good countenance by restoring tlie ]>urse, and 
declaring that he had used the money in Jiaying a score that Avas 
standing against him. Besides, among the sensibilities still left 
strong ill Lapidoth was the sensibility to his oavii claims, and he 
appeared to Iiimself to have a claim on any projierty his children 
might possess, which was stronger than the justice of his son’s re- 
sentment. After all, to take up his lodging with his children waa 
the best thing he could do ; and the more he thought of meeting 
Ezra the less he winced from it, his imagination being more wrought 
on by the chances of his getting something into his pocket Avith 
safety and without exertion, than by the threat of a private humilia- 
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tion. Luck had been against him lately ; he expected it (o turn — 
and might not the turn begin with some opening of supplies which 
would present itself through his daughter’s a&irs and the good 
friends she had spoken of f Lapidotli counted on the fascination 
of his cleverness — an old liabit of mind which early experience had 
sanctioned ; and it is not only women who are unaware of their di- 
minished charm, or imagine that they can feign not to be worn out. 

The result of Lapidoth’s rapid balancing was that he went towards 
the little square in Dromptoii with the hope that, by walking about 
and watching, he might catch sight of Mirah going out or returning, 
in which case his entrance into the house would be made easier. But 
it was already evening— ^he evening of the day next to that on which 
he had first seen her ; and after a little waiting, weariness made him 
reflect that he might ring, and if she were not at home, he might ask 
the time at which she was expected. But on coming near the house 
he knew that she was at home : he heard her singing. 

Mirah, seated at the piano, was pouring forth ‘^Herz,mein Ilerz” 
while Ezra was listening with his eyes shut, when Mrs Adam opened 
the door, and said in some embarrassment — 

“ A gentleman below says he is your father, miss.” 

" I will go down to him,” said Mirah, starting up immediately aud 
looking towards her brother. 

“ No, Mirah, not so,” said Ezra, with decision, Let him come 
up, Mrs Adam.” 

Mirah stood with her hands pinching each other, and j^eling sick 
with anxiety, while she continued looking at Ezra, who had also 
risen, and was evidently much shaken. But tliere was an expression 
in his face which she had never seen before ; his brow was knit, his 
lips seemed hardened with the same severity that gleamed from his 
eyes. * 

Wlien Mrs Adam opened the door to let in the father, she could 
not help casting a look at the group, and after glancing from the 
younger man to the elder, said to herself as she closed the door, 
“ Father, sure enough.” The likeness w’as that of outline, which 
is always most striking at the first moment ; Uie expression had 
been wrought into the strongest contrast by such hidden or incon- 
spicuous differences os can make the genius of a Cromwell within 
the outward type of a father who was no more than a respectable 
parishioner. 

Lapidoth had put on a melancholy expression beforehand, but 
there was some real wincing in his frame as he said — 

" Well, Ezra, my boy, you hardly know me after so many yeara” 

I know jrou — too well — father,” said Ezra, with a slow biting 
solemnity which made the word father a reproach. 

“ Ah, you are not pleased with me. I don^t wonder at it. Appeai*- 
ances have been against me. When a man gets into straits he can’t 
do just he would by himself or anybody else. I’ve suffemd 
enough, I know,” said Lapidoth, quickly. In .^peaking he always 
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recovered Boino glibness and hardihood ; and now turning towards 
Mirah, he held out* her purse, saying, “ Here’s your little purse, luy 
dear.' I thought you’d be anxious about it because of that bit of 
writing. I’ve emptied it, you’ll see, for I had a score to pay for food 
and lodging. I knew you would like me to clear myself, and here I 
stand — without a single farthing in my pocket — at the mercy of my 
children. You can turn me out if you like, without getting a police- 
man. Say the word, Mirah ; say, ‘ Father, I’ve liad enough of you ; 
you made a pet of me, and spent your all on me, wJien I couldn’t 
liave done without you ; but I can do better without j'ou now',’ — 
sjiy that, and I’m gone out like a sjuirk. I shan’t spoil your pleasure 
again.” The tears were in his "^^icc as usuaf, before he had finished. 

“ You know I could never say it, father,” answ^ered Mirah, with 
not the li'ss anguish because she felt the falsit}' of eveiythiiig in his 
speech except the implied wish to remain in the house. 

“ Mirah, my sister, leave us ! ” said Ezra, in a tone of authority. 

She looke^l at her brother falteringly, beseechingly — in awe of his 
decision, yet unable to go without making a plea for this father who 
was like something that had grown in her flesh with i)ain, but that 
she could never have cut away without worse pjiin. She w'ent close 
to her brother, and putting her hand in his, said, in a low voice, but 
not so low as to be unheard by Lapidoth, Remember, Ezra — you 
said my mother w'ould not have shut liim out.” 

“ Trust me, and go,” said Ezra. 

She left the room, but after going a few stejis up the stairs, sat 
down with a palpitating heart. If, because of anything her brother 
said to him, he w^ent aw^ay 

Lapidoth had some sense of what w’^as being lu’cpared lor him in 
his son’s mind, but he was beginning to adjust liiniself to the situa- 
tion and find a point pf view ^at w'ould give him a cool superiority 
to any attempt at humiliating him. This haggard son, speaking as 
from a sepulchre, had the inconj^ity which selfish levity learns to 
see in suflering and death, until the. unrelenting pincers of disease 
clutch its own flesh. Whatever preaching he might deliver must be 
taken for a matter of course, as a man fiiuliiig shelter from hail in on 
open cathedi'al might take a little religious howling that happened 
to be going on there. 

Lapidoth was not bom with this sort of callousness : he had 
achieved it. 

“ This home that we have herc^/’ Ezra began, “ is maintained partly 
by the generosity of a beloved friend wdio supports me, and partly 
by the labours of my sister, who supports herself. While we have 
a hpme we will not shut you out from it. We wdll not cast you out 
to the mercy of your 'sdees. For you are our father, and though you 
have broken your bond, w»e ac^knowledge ours. But I will never 
trust you. You absconded with money, leaving your debts unpaid ; 
you forsook my mother ; you robbed her of her little chikUond oroke 
her heart ; you have become a gambler, and where shame and con- 
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science were, there sits an insatiable desire ; you were ready to sell 
iny sister — ^you had sold her, but the price was denied you. The 
man who has done these thincs must never expect to be trusted 
any more. We will share our mod with you — you shall have a bed, 
and clothing. We will do this duty to you, because you are our 
father. But you will never be trusted. You are an evil man : you 
made the misery of our mother. That such a man is our father is 
a brand on our flesh which will not cease smarting. But the Eternal 
has -laid it upon us ; and though human justice were to flog you for 
crimes, and your body fell helpless before the public scorn — we 
would still say, ‘ This* is our father; make way, that we may carry 
him out of your siglit.* ^ *' 

Lapidoth, in adjusting himself to what was coming, had not been 
able to foresee the exact intensity of the lightning or the exact course 
it would take — that it would not fell outside his frame but through 
it. He could not foresee what was so new to him as this voice from 
the soul of his son. It touched that sj>ring of hystericaj excitability 
which Mirah used to witness in him wiien he sat at home and sobbed. 
As Ezra ended, Lapidoth threw himself into a chair and cried like a 
woman, burying his face against the table — and yet, strangely, while 
this hysterical crying was an inevitable reaction in him under the 
stress of his son’s words, it was also a conscious i*e8oiirce in a difficulty ; 
just as in early life, when he was a bright-faced curly young man, be 
nad been used to avail himself of this subtly-poised physical Buscej)- 
tibility to turn the edge of lesentment or disapprobation. 

Ezra sat down again and said nothing — exhausted by the shock of 
his own irrepressible utterance, the outburst of feelings which for 
years he had oorne in solitude and silence. His thin hands trembled 
on the arms of the chair ; he would hardly have found voice to answer 
a question ; he felt as if he had taken a step towards] beckoning 
Death. Meanwhile Mirah’s a nick expectant ear detected a sound 
which her heart recognised : sue could not stay out of the room any 
longer. But on opening the door, her immediate alarm was for Ezi^ 
and it was to his side that she went, taking his trembling hand in 
hers, which he pressed and found support in ; but he did not speak, 
or even look at her. The fether with his face buried was conscious 
that Mirah had entered, and presently lifted up his head pressed his 
handkerchief against his eyes, put out his hand towards her, and 
said with plaintive hoarseness, “ Good-bye, Mirah ; your father w’ill 
not trouble y^ again. He deser\'es to die like a dog by the roadside, 
and he will. If your mother had lived, she would have forgiven 
me — ^thirty-four years ago I put the ring on 'her finger under the 
Ghy^a, and we were made one. She would have forgiven me, and 
wc should have spent our old age together. But I haven’t deserved 
it. Good-bye.” 

He rose from the chair as he said the l^t * good-bye.’ Mirah had 
put her hand in his and held him. She was not tearful and grieving, 
but frightened and awe-struck, as she cried out — 
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** No, fijllier, no ! ” Then turning to her brother, “ Ezra, you have 
not forbidden him ? — Stay, father, and leave off wrong things. Ezra, 
I cannot bear it. How can I say to my father, * Go and die ! ’ ” 

“ I have not said it,” Ezra answered, with great effoi*t. “ I have 
said, stay and be sheltered.” 

“ Then you will stay, father — and be taken cai*e of— and come 
with me,” said Mirah, drawing him towards tlie door. 

Tliis was really what Lapidoth wanted. And for the moment he 
felt a sort of comfort in recovering his daughter's dutiful tendance, 
that made a change of habits seem possible to him. She led him 
dovvTi to the parlour below”, and said — 

“This is my sitting-room wh^ I am not tvith Ezra, and there ia 
a bedroom behind which shall be yours. You will stay and be good, 
father. Think that you arc come back to my mother, and that she 
has forgiven you — she speaks to you through me.” Mirah’s tones 
were imploring, hut she could not give one of her former caresses. 

Lapidoth guickly recovered his composure, began to speak to 
Mirah of the improvement in her voice, and other easy subjects, and 
when Mrs Adam came to lay out his supper, entered into converse 
with her in order to show her that he was not a common person, 
though his clothes w'cre just now against him. 

But in his usiuil wakefulness at night, he fell to wondering what 
money Mirah had by her, and went hack over old Coiitinentaf hours 
at Roulette^ reproducing the method of his play, and the chances that 
had frustrated it. He had had his reasons for coming to England, 
but for most things it was a cursed country. 

These were the stronger visions of the night wdth Ijiipidoth, and 
not the worn frame of his ireful son uttering a terrible judgment. 
Ezra did pass across the* gaming-table, and his w”o^8 w ere audihhj; 
hut he passed like an insubstantial ghost, and his words had the 
heart eaten out of them by numbers and movements that seemed to 
make the very tissue of Lapidoth’s consciousness. 


CIIAPTEJl LXVII. 


I Tlic godhead in us wrings our nobler deeds 
< From our reluctant selves. 


It ivas an unpleasant surprise to Deronda when he returned from 
the Abl^y to find the undesirable father installed in the lodgings at 
Brompton. Mirah had felt it necessary to speak of Deronda to her 
father, and even to make him as fully aware as she could of the way 
in wliich the friendship witli Ezra had begun, and of the «ympathy 
which had cemented it. She passed more lightly over what Deronda 
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had done for her, omitting altogether the rescue from drowning, and 
speaking of the shelter she had found in Mrs Meyrick^s family so as 
to leave her father to suppose that it was through these friends De- 
ronda had become acquainted with her. She could not persuade her- 
self to more completeness in her narrative: she could not let thc, 
breath of her father’s soul pass over her relation to Deronda. And 
Lapidoth, for reasons, was not eager in his questioning about the 
circumstances of her fliglit and arrival in England. But he was 
much interested in the fact of his children having a beneficent friend 
apparently high in the world. 

It was the brother who told Deronda of this new condition 
added to their life. I am beco^ie calm in beholding him now,’’ 
Ezra ended, “ and I try to think it possible that my sister’s tender- 
ness, and the daily tasting a life oi peace, may win him to remain 
aloof from temptation. 1 have enjoined her, and she has proniiseil, 
to trust him with no money. I have convinced her that he will 
buy with it his own destruction.’' 

Deronda first came on the tliird day from Lapidoth’s aiTival. 
The new clothes for which he had been measured were not yet 
ready, and wishing to make a favourable impression he did not 
choose to present nimself in tiie old ones. He watched for De- 
ronda’s departure, and getting a view of him from the window was 
rather surprised at his youthfulness, which Mirah had not men- 
tioned, ana which he had somehow thought out of the question in a 
I personage who had taken up a grave friendship and hoary studies 
^ with the sepulchral Ezra. Lapidoth began to imagine that i)e- 
ronda’s real or chief motive must lie that he w'as in love witli Mirah. 
And so much the better ; for a tie to Mirah had more promise of 
indulgence for her father than the tie to -Ezra; and Lapidoth was 
not without the hope of recommending himself to Deronda, and of 
softening any hard prepossessions. He was behaving wdih much 
amiability, and trying’ in all \vays at his conmiaud to get himself 
into easy domestication with his children — entering into Mirah’a 
music, showing himself docile about smoking, which Mrs Adam 
could not tolerate in her parlour, and walking out in the square 
with his German pipe and the tobacco with which Mirah supplied 
him. He was too acute to venture any present remonstrance against 
the refusal of money, which Mirah told him that she must persist 
in as a solemn duty promised to her brother. He was comfortable 
enough to wait. 

The next time Deronda came, Lapidoth, equipped in his new 
clothes and satisfied with his own appearance, was in the room with 
Ezra, who was teaching himself, us part of his severe duty, to 
tolerate his father’s presence whenever it was imposed. Deronda 
was cold and distant, the first sight of this man, who had blighted 
the lives of his wife and children, creating in him a repulsion that 
was even^ physical discomfort. But Lapidoth did not let himself 
be discouraged, asked leave to stay and near the reading of papers 
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from the ^Id chest, and actually made liimself useful in helpiii*^ to 
decipher some diflieult German manuscript. This led him to sug- 
gest that it might be desirable to make a transcription of the manu- 
script, and he oH’ ied his services for this purpose, and also to make 
copies of any pni)ers in Homan character. Though Ezra’s young 
eyes, he observeil, were getting weak, his own were still strong. 
Deronda accepted the offer, thinking that Lapidoth show’cd a sign 
of grace in the willingness to be employed usefully ; and he saw a 
grjitiiied expression in Ezra’s fact*, wlio, however, presently said, 
‘‘ Let jdl the ivriting be done here ; for I cannot tnist the papers 
out of my sight, lest there be an accident by burning or otherwise.” 
Poor Ezra felt very much as if he had a coifvict on leave under his 
charge. Unless he saw his fatter working it W'as not possible to 
btdieve that he would work in good faith. But by this arrangement 
lie fastened on himself the burthen of his fatheris presence, which 
W’as made painful not only through his deepest, longest associations, 
but also tlirougli Lapidoth’a restlessness of temperament, which 
showed itself the more as he became fmniliorised wdUi his sitaatioti, 
and lost any awe he had felt of his son. The fact was, he was 
piittinfr a strong constraint on himself in conlining his attention 
for the sake of winning Deronda’s favour ; and like a man in an 
uncomfortable garment he gave himself relief at every opportunity, 
going out to smoke, or moving about and talking, or throwing hiin- 
Bclf bjick in his chair and remaining silent, but incessantly carrying 
on a dumb language of facial movement or gesticulation; and if 
Mirah were in the room, he would full into his old habit of talk with 
her, gossipping about their former doings and companions, or repeat- 
ing quirks, and stories, and plots of the plays he used to adu]>t, in 
tlie belief that he could 4it will command the vivacity of his earlier 
time. All this was a inortaU infliction to Ezra; and when Mirah 
was at home she ti ied to relieve him, by getting her father down 
into the parlour an<l keei)ing w'atch over him there. What duty is 
made of a single difficult resolve ? The difficulty lies in the daily 
unflinching supijoit of consequences that mar the blessc'd retain of 
inorning with the pi*ospect of irritation to be suppressed or sluuue to 
be endured. Ancf such consequences were being borne by these, as 
by many other, heroic children of an unworthy father — wdtli the 
prospect, at least to Mirah, of their stretching onward through the 
8oli<l part of life. 

Meanwhile Lapidoth’s presence had raised a new impalpable par- 
tition between Deronda and Mirah — each of them dreading the 
soiling inferences of his mind, each of them interpreting mistakenly 
the increased reserve and diffidence of the other. But it was not 
very long before some light came to Deronda. 

As soon as he could, after returning from his brief visit to the 
Abbey, he had called at Hans Meyrick’s rooms, feeling it, on more 
grounds than one, a due of friendshiji that Hans shouldjbe at once 
acquainted with the reasons of his lar.e journey, and the changes of in- 
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tention it had brought about. Hans was not there ; he was said to be 
in the country for a few days ; an<l Deronda, after leaving a note, 
waited a week, rather expecting a note in return. But receiving no 
word, and feiiring some freak of feeling in the incalculably sus- 
ceptible Hans, whose proposed sojourn at tlie Abbey he knew had 
been deferred, he at length made a second call, and was admitted 
into the painting-room, where he found his friend in a light coat, 
without a waistcoat, his long hair still wet from a bath, but with a 
face looking worn and wizened — ^anything but country-like. He 
had taken up his palette and bruslies, and stood before his easel 
when Deronda entered, but the equipment and attitude seemed to 
have been got up on shSrt notice, f 

As they shook hands, Deronda said, " Voii don’t look much as if 
you had been in the country, old fellow. Is it Cambridge you have 
been to 1 ’* 

“ No,” said Hans, curtly, throw'ing down his palette with the air 
of one who lias begun to feign by mistake ; then, pushing fonvard a 
chair for Deronda, he threw’ himself into another, and loaned back- 
ward with his hands behind his head, while he w’eiit on, ‘‘ I’ve been 
to I-don’t-know-where — ^No man’s land — and a mortally unpleasant 
country it is.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you have been drinking, Hans,” said 
Deronda, who had seated himself opposite, in anxious suiwey. 

‘‘Nothing so good. I’ve been smoking opium. I alw’ays meant 
to do it some time or other, to try how much bliss could be got by 
it ; and having found myself just now rather out of other bliss, I 
thought it judicious to seize the opportunity. But I j>lodge you my 
word I shall never tap a cask of that bliss again. It disagrees with 
my constitution.” 

“ What has been the matter 1 Yoir w’ere in good spirits enough 
when you wrote to me.” 

“ Oh, nothing in particular. The world began to look seedy — a 
sort of cabbage -garden with all the cabbages cut. A malady of 
genius, you may be sure,” said Hans, creasing his face into a smile ; 
“ and, in fact, I was tired of being virtuous without reward, espe- 
cially in this hot London weather.” 

“ Nothing else ? No real vexation ?” said Deronda. 

Hous shook his head. 

“ I came to teU you of my own affairs, hut I can’t do it w’itli a 
good ^ace if you are to hide yours.” 

“ Haven’t an affair in the world,” said Hans, in a flighty w’ay, 
“ except a quari*el with a bric-6,-brac man. Besides, as it is the first 
time in our lives that you ever spoke to me about your own affairs, 
you are only beginning to pay a pretty long debt.” 

Deronda felt convinced that Hans was behaving artificially, but 
he trusted to a return of the old frankness by-and-by if he gave his 
own confidence. 

“ You laughed at the mystery of my journey to Italy, Hans,” he 
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began, ‘•it was for an object that touched my happiness at the very 
roots. I had never known anything about niy parents, and I really 
went to Genoa to meet my luoiher. My father has been long dead 
— died when I W’as an infant. My mother was the daughter of an 
eminent Jew ; my father Avas her cousin. Many things had causeil 
me to think of this origin as almost a probability before I set out. 

I was so far prepared for the result that I was glad of it — glad to find 
myself a Jew.” 

“ You must not expect me to look surprised, Deronda,*' said Hans, 
who had changed Ins attitude, laying one leg across the other and 
exaniining the heel of his slipper. 

“You knew it r* I • 

“ My mother told mo. She went to the house the morning after 
you had been there — brother and sister both told her. You may 
imagine we can’t rejoice as they do. But whatever you are glad of, 

I shall come to be glad of in the end — when exactly the end may be 
I can’t prc(bct,” said Hans, speaking in a low tone, which was as 
unusual witn him as it Avas to be out of humour with his lot, and 
yet bent on making no fuss about it. 

“ I quite understand that you can’t share my feeling,” said De- 
ronda; “but I could not let silence lie between us on what casts 
(piitc a new light over my future. I have taken up some of Mor- 
decai’s ideas, and I mean to try and carry them out, so far as one 
man’s efforts can go. I daresay I shall by-and-by travel to the East 
and be away for some years.” 

Hans said nothing, but rose, seized his palette and began to Avork 
his brush on it, standing before his picture Avith his back to De- 
ronda, who also felt himself at a break in his path, embarrassed by 
Hans’s embarrassment. • 

Presently Hans said, again* speaking Ioav, and Avithout turning, 

“ Excuse the question, but does Mrs Grandcourt know of all this?” 

“ No; and I must beg of you, Hans,” said Deronda, rather angril}’’, 

“ to cease joking on that subject. Any notions you have are wide of t 
the truth — are the very reverse of the truth.” 

“ I aiii no more inclined to joke than I shall be at my oavji 
funeral,” said Hans. “ But I am not at all sure that you are aware 
what are my notions on that subject.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Deronda. “ But let me say, once for all, that 
in relation to Mrs Grandcourt, I ncA'er have had, and ncA^er shall haA^e, 
the position of a lover. If you have ever seriously juit that interpreta- 
tion on anything you have observed, you are suprejnely mistaken.” 

There was silence a little while, and to each the silence was like 
an irritating air, exaggerating discomfort. 

“Perhaps I have been mistaken in another interpretation also,” 
said Hans, presently. 

“What is that?” 

“ That you had no wish to hold the position of a lov^r towards 
another woman, who is neither wife nor widow.” 
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“ I can’t pretend not to understand you, Meyrick. It is painful 
that our wisnes should clash. But 1 hope you will tell me if you 
have any ground for supposing that you would succeed.” 

" That seems rather a siii)emuou8 inquiry on your part, Deronda,” 
said Hans, with some irritation. 

“ Why superfluous ? ” 

‘‘ Because you are perfectly convinced on the subject — and pro- 
bably you have had the very best evidence to convince you.” 

“I will be more frank with you than yov\ are with me,” said 
Deronda, still heated by Hans’s show of temper, and yet sorry for 
him. “ I have never had the slightest evidence that 1 should suc- 
ceed myself. In fact, 1 have very I’ttle hope.” 

Hans looked round hastily at iiis friend, but immediately turned 
to his picture again. 

" And in our present situation,” said Deronda, hurt by the idea 
that Hans suspected him of insincerity, and giving an offended 
emphasis to his words, “ I don’t see how I can deliberately make 
known my feeling to her. If she could not return it, 1 should have 
embittered her best comfort, for neither she nor I can be parted from 
her brother, and we should have to meet continually. If I were to 
cause her that sort of pain by an unwilling betrayal of my feeling, 
I should be no better than a mischievous animal.” 

** I don’t know that I have ever betrayed my feeling to her,” said 
Hans, as if he were vindicating himself. 

You mean that we are on a level ; then, you have no reason to 
envy me.” 

^^Oh, not the slightest,” said Hans, with bitter irony. ‘‘You 
have measured my conceit and know that it out-tops all your ad- 
vantages.” 

“ I am a nuisance to you, Meyrick. I am sorry, but I can’t help 
it,” said Deronda, rising. “ After what passed between us befoi’e, I 
wished to have this explanation ; and I don’t see that any pretensions 
of mine have made a real difference to you. They are not likely to 
make any pleasant difference' to myself under present circumstances. 
Now the father is there — did you Know that the father is there ?” 

“ Yes. If he were not a Jew I would permit myself to damn him 
— with faint praise, I mean,” said Hans, but with no smile. 

“She and I meet under greater constraint than ever. Things 
might go on in this way for two years without my getting any 
insight into her feeling towards me.. That is the whole state of 
affairs, Hans. Neither you nor I have injured the other, that I can 
see. We must put up with this sort of rivalry in a hope that is 
likely enough to come to nothing. Our friendsliip can bear that 
strain, surely.” 

“ No, it can’t,” said Hans, impetuously, throwing down his tools, 
thrusting his hands into his coal-pockets, and turning round to face 
Deronda, who drew back a little and looked at him with amazement. 
Hans went on in the same tone — 
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Our Liendship— my friendship— can’t bear the strain of behaving 
to you like an ungrateful dastard and grudging you your happiness. 
For you are the happiest dog in the world. If Mirah loves anybody 
better than her brother, you are the man” 

Hans turned on his heel and threw himself into his chair, looking 
up at Deronda with an expression the reverse of tender. Something 
like a shock passed through Deronda, and, after an instant, he 
said — 

“ It is a good-natured fiction of yours, Hans.” 

I am not in a good-natured mood. I assure you I found the 
fact disagreeable when it was thrust on me — all the more, or perhaps 
all the less, because I believed then that yo ir lieait was pledged to 
the Duchess. But now, confouiJd you ! you turn out to be in love 
in the right place — a Jew — and everything eligible.” 

“ Tell me what convinced you — there’s a good fellow,” said De- 
ronda, distrusting a delight that h^ w^as unused to. 

“ Don’t ask. Little mother was witness. The upshot is, that 
Mirah is jetflous of the Duchess, and the sooner you relieve her 
mind, the better. There ! I’ve cleared off a score or two, and may 
be allowed to swear at you for getting what you deserve — which is 
just the very best luck 1 know of.” 

“ (iod bless you, Hans ! ” said Deronda, putting out his hand, 
wliich the other took and wrung in silence. 


CHAPTER LXVIIL 

• 

“ All tlionglits,«!ill ptussions, all tleliglits, 

Whatever stirs this inoiltil fniiiie, 

All are but miuistvra of Luvo, 

And iced his ssicred Hatne.” 

— COLEAIDOE. 

Deronda’s eagerness to confess his love could hardly have had a 
strongru- stimulus tlian Hans had given it in his assurance that Mirah 
needed relief from jealousy. He went on his next visit to Ezra with 
the determination to be resolute in using — nay, in requesting — an 
opportunity of lirivate conversation with her. If she accepted his 
love, he felt courageous about all other consequences, and os her 
betrothed husband lie would gain a protective authority which might ‘ 
he a desirable defence for her in future difficulties with her father. 
Deronda had not observed any signs of growing restlessness in Lapi- 
doth, or of diminished desire to recommend himself; but he had 
forebodings of some future struggle, some mortification, or some 
intolerable increase of domestic disc|uietude in which he might save 
Ezra and Mirah from being helpless victims. ^ 

His forebodings w’ould have been strengthened if he had known 
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what was coin" on in the father’s mind. That amount 6i restless- 
ness, that desultoriness of attention, which made a small torture to 
Ezra, was to Lapidoth an irksome submission to restraint, only 
made bearable by his thinking of it as a means of by-and-by securing 
a well-conditioned freedom. He began with the intention of await- 
ing some really good chance, such as an opening for getting a con- 
siderable sum from Deronda ; but aU the wnile he was looking about 
curiously, and trying to discover where Mirah deposited her money 
and her keys. The imperious gambling desire within him, whicii 
carried on its activity through every other occui>ation, and made a 
continuous web of imagination that held all else in its meshes, would 
hardly have been uud4r tlie contr^ of a protracted purpose, if he 
had been able to lay his hand on any sum worth capturing. But 
Mirah, with her practical clear-sightedness, guarded against any 
frustration of the promise she had given Ezra, by confiding all 
money, except what she was immediately in want of, to Mrs Mey- 
rick’s care, and Lapidoth felt himself under an irribiting complete- 
ness of supply in kind as in a lunatic asylum ivherc cv*ery thing w'as 
made safe against him. To have ojiened a dt.sk or drawer of Miralf s, 
and pocketed any bank-notes found there, would have been to his 
mind a sort of domestic appropriation %vhich had no disgrace in it; 
the degrees of liberty a man allows himstdf with other people’s 
property being often delicately drawn, 4ven beyond the boundary 
where the law begins to lay its hold — wliich is the reason why spoons 
are a safer investment than mining sliaies. Lapidoth really felt 
himself injuriously treated by his daughter, and thought that ho 
ought to have had what he wanted of her other earnings as he had 
of her apple-tart. But he remained submissive; indeed, the indis- 
cretion tnat most tempted him, was not auy insistence with Mirali, 
but some kind of appeal to Deronda. Clever persons who have 
i: nothing else to sell can often put a good price on their absence, and 
Lapidoth's difficult search for devices forced upon him the idea that 
his family would find themselves happier without him, and that 
Deronda would be willing to advance a considerable sum for the 
sake of getting rid of him. But, in spite of well-practised hardi- 
hood, Lapidoth was still in some aw^e of Ezra’s imposing friend, and 
deferred his purpose indefinitely. 

On this day, when Deronda Wd come full of a gladdened consci- 
ousness, which inevitably slmwed itself in his air and speech, Lapi- 
doth was at a crisis of discontent and longing that made his mind 
busy with schemes of freedom, and Deronda’s new amenity encour- 
aged them. This preoccupation was at last so strong as to interfei'e 
with his usual show of interest in what went forward, and his persis- 
tence in sitting by even when there was reading which he could not 
follow. After sitting a little while, he went out to smoke and walk 
in the square, and the two friends w'ere all Ihe easier. Mirah was 
not at home, but she was sure to be in again before Deronda left, and 
his eyes ^owed with a secret anticipation : he thought that when he 
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saw her &ain he should see some sweetness of recognition for himself 
to which his eyes had been sealed before. There was an additional 
playful affectionatencss in his manner towards Ezra. 

“ This little room is too close for you, Ezra,” he said, breaking off 
his reading. " The we(?k’s heat we sometimes get here is worse than 
the heat in Genoa, where one sits in the shaded coolness of large 
rooms. You must have a better home now. I shall do os I like 
with you, being the stronger half.” He smiled toward Ezra, who 
said — 

“ I am straitene<l for nothing except breath. But you, who might 
be in a spacious palace, with the wide green country around you, find 
this a narrow prison. Nevei*th^ess, I canndt say, ' Go.* ” 

“ Oh, the country would be a banishment while you are here,” 
said Deronda, rising and walking round the double room, which yet 
offered no long promenade, wdiile lie made a great fan of liis hand- 
kerchief. “ This is the happiest room in Uie world to me. Besides, 

I wdll imagine myself in the East, since I am getting ready to go 
there some day. Only I wilt not w'ear a cravat and a heavy ring 
there,” he ended emphatically', pausing to take off those supernuities 
and deposit them on a small table behind Ezra, who had the table 
in front of him covere<l with hooks and papers. 

“ I have been wearing my memorable ring ever since I came home,” 
he went on, as he reseated nimself. But I am such a Sybarite that 
I constantly put it ofl* as a burthen wdien I am doing anything. I 
understand why the Romans had summer rings — if they had them. 
Now then, I shall get on better.” 

Tliey were soon absorbed in their work again. Deronda was read- 
ing a piece of rabbinical Hebrew imder Ezra’s correction and com- 
ment, 5nd they took little notice when Lapidoth re-entered and 
seated himself somewhat in tlie background. 

His rambling (yes (juickly alighted on the ring that sparkled on 
the hit of dark mahogany. During his walk, his mind had been 
occupied w'itli the fiction of an advantageous opening for him abroad, 
only requiring a sum of ready money, which, on being communicated 
to Deronda in jirivate, might immediately draw from him a question 
us to the amount of the reejuired sum ; and it was tliis part of his fore- 
cast that Lapidoth found the most debateable, there ueing a danger 
in asking too much, and a prospective regret iu asking too little. Hia 
o^Ti desire gave him no limit, and he was c^uitc without guidance as 
to the limit of Deronda’s willingness. But now, in llie<«niast of these 
airy conditions preparatory to a receipt wliich remained indefinite, ’ 
this ring, which on Deronda’s finger had become familiar to Lapi- 
doth’s envy, suddenly shone detached, and within easy grasp, its 
value was certaii^y below the smallest of the imaginaiy sums that 
his purpose fluctuated between ; but then it was before him as a solid 
fact, and his desire at once leaped into ihe thought (not yet an inten- 
tion) that if he were quietly to pocket that ring and wa\k away he 
would have the means of comfortable escape from present restraint, 
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'without trouble, and also 'without danger ; for any propeity of De- 
ronda’s (available without his fonual consent) was ^1 one with his 
children’s property, since their father would never be prosecuted for 
taking it. The details of this thinking followed each other so quickly 
that uicy seemed to lisc before him us one picture. Lapidoth had 
never committed larceny ; but larceny is a form of appropriation for 
which j)eople arc punished by law' ; and to take this ring from a vir- 
tual relation, 'W'ho w^ould have been willing to make a much heavier 
gift, would not come under the head of larceny. Still, the heavier 
gift 'was to be preferred, if Lapidoth could only make haste enough in 
asking for it, and the iin^inaiy action of hiking tlie ring, which kept 
repeating itscdf like aif* inw'ard tune, sank into a riyected idea. He 
satisfied his urgent longing by resolving to go below and watch for 
the moment ol Deronda’s departure, when he would ask leave to 
join him in his -vi'alk, and boldly carry out his meditated plan. He 
rose and stood looking out of the window, but all the wrhUe he saw 
what lay behin<l him — the brief passage he would have to make to 
the door close by the table 'where the ring was. However, he w'as 
resolved to go down ; but — by no distinct change of resolution, 
rather by a dominance of desire, like the thiret of the drunkard— it 
BO happened that in passing the table his fingers fell noiselessly on 
the rmg, and he found himself in the passage with the ring in his 
hand. It followed that he put on his hat and quitted the house. The 
possibility of again throw'ing himself on his children receded into the 
indefinite distance, and before he was out of the square his sense of 
haste had concentrated itself on selling the ring and getting on ship- 
board. 

Deronda and Ezra w’cre just aware of his exit ; that 'was all. But, 
by-aiid-by, Mirah came in and made a reab interruption. Bhe had 
not taken oft* her hat ; and when Deronda rose and advanced to shake 
hands with lier, she said, in a confusion at once unaccountable and 
troublesome to herself — 

" I only came in to see that Ezra had his new draught. I must go 
directly to Mi-s Meyrick’s to fetch something.” 

“ Pray allow me to walk with you,” said Deronda, urgently. “ I 
must not tire Ezra any further ; besides, my brains are melting. I 
want to go to Mrs Mey rick’s : may I go with you ? ” 

** Oh yes,” said Mirah, blushing still more, with the vague sense of 
something new in Deronda, and turning away to pour out Ezra’s 
draught ; Ezra meanwhile throwing back his head with his eyes shut, 
unable to get his mind away from the ideas that had been filling it 
while the reading was going on. Deronda for a moment stood think- 
ing of nothing but the walk, till Mirah turned round again and 
brought the draught, when he suddenly remembered that he had laid 
aside his cravat, and saying — “ Pray excuse my dishabille — I did not 
mean you to see it,” he went to the little table, took u]> his cravat, 
and exclaijmed with a violent impulse of surprise, “ Good heavens I 
where is my ring gone ? ” beginning to search about on the floor. 
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Ezm looked round the comer of his chair, Mirah^ quick as 
ihouj,dit, went to the spot wdiere Deronda was seeking, and said, 

** Did you lay it dowA"? ” 

“ Yes,” said Deronda„still unviaited by any other explanation than 
that the ring had fallen and was lurking in shadow, indiscernible on 
tlie viu'iegated cari)et. He was moving the bits of furniture near, 
and searching in all possible and impossible places with hand and 
eyes. 

But another ex])lanation had visited Mirah and taken the colour 
from her cheek. Slie went to Ezra’s ear and whispered, Was my 
father here I ” II<i bent his head in reply, meeting her eyes with 
terrible nndei*standing. She daifed back to flie spot where Deronda 
was still casting down his eyes in that hopeless ex])loration which we 
iire apt to carry on over a space we have examined in vain. “ You 
have not found it ? ” she said, hurriedly. 

He, nietiting her frightened gaze, iinniediately caught alarm from 
it and aiiswored, ‘‘ I perha]>s put it in my i>ocket,” professing to feel 
for it there. • 

She watched him and s£tid, " It is not there ? — you put it on the 
table,” with a penetrating voice that would not let him feign to have 
Ibiind it in his pocket; and immediately she rushed out of the room. 
Deronda followed her — slie was gone into the sitting-room below to 
look for her father— she opened tlie door of the bedroom to see if he 
were there — she looked where his hat usually hung — she turned with 
her hands clasped tight and her lips pale, gazing despairingly out of 
the window, llien she looked up at Deronda who had not dared to 
speak to her in her .white agitation. She looked up at him, unable 
to utte^a wonl — the Took seemed a tacit acceptance of the humilia- 
tion sh*felt in his presehce. But he, taking her clasjjed hands be- 
tween both Ills, said, in a tone^)f reverent adoration — 

** Mirah, let me think that he is iny father as well as yours — that 
we can have no sorrow, no disgrace, no joy apart. I will rather take 
your grief to be mine than I would take the brightest joy of another 
woTiuin. Say you will not reject me — say you will take me to share 
all things with you. Say you will promise to be my wife — say it 
now. 1 have been iu doubt so long— -1 have had to hide my love so 
long. Say that now and always I may prove to you that I love you 
with complete love.” 

The change in Mirah had been gradual. She had not passed at 
once from anguish to the full, blessed consciousness* that, in this 
moment of grief and shame, Deronda was giving her the highest ‘ 
tribute man can mve to woman. With the first tones and the first 
words, she had only a sense of solemn comfort, referring this good- 
ness of Deronda’s to his feeling for Ezra. But by degrees the rap- 
turous assurance of unhoped-for good took possession of her frame ; 
her face glowed under Deronda’s as he bent over her; yet she looked 
up still with intense gravity, as when she had first acli^owledged 
with religious gratitude that he luid thought her worthy of the 
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Lest;'^ and when he had finished, she coiild say nothing — she could 
only lift up her lips to his and just kiss them, as if that were the 
simplest “ yes They stood then, only looking at each other, he 
holding her hands between his — ^too happy to move, meeting so 
fully in their new consciousness that all signs would have seemed 
to throw them farther apart, till Mirah said in a whisper : “ Let us 
go and comfort Ezra.*' 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


" The human nature unto which T folt 
That I belonged, and reverenced wltli love, 

Waa not a punctual jiresencc, but a Kpirit 
Bitlhsed through time and simce, with aid derived 
Of ovidciice fnun nioimtiionta, eiect. 

Prostrate, or leaning towards tluti: (‘.ommon rest 
In earth, the widely scattered wiech sublime 
Of vanished nations.” 

— WouDswoKTJi : The Prelude. 


Sir Hugo carried out his plan of spending part of the autumn at 
Diplow, and by the beginning of October his presence was spreading 
some cheerfulness in the neighbourhood, among all ranks and persons 
concerned, from the stately homes of Brackeiishaw and Quetcham to 
the respectable shop-parlours in Wanccster, For Sir Hugo was a 
man who liked to show himself and be aftable, a Liberal of good 
lineage, who confided entirely in Reform as^not likely to mti&e any 
serious difference in English habits tf feeling, one of which un< 
doubtedly is the liking to behold society well fenced and adorned 
with hereditary rank. Hence he made Diplow a most agreeable 
house, extending his invitations to old "Wancester solicitors and 
young village curates, but also taking some care in the combination 
of his guests, and not feeding all the common poultry togcUicr, so 
that they should think their meal no particular compliment. Easy- 
going Lord Brackeiishaw, for example, would not mind meeting 
l^binson the attorney, but Robinson would have been naturally 
niqued if he had been asked to meet a set of people who passed for 
nis equals. On all these points Sir Hugo was well informed enough 
at once to gain popularity for himself and give pleasure to others — 
two results which eminently suited his disposition. The Rector of 
Pennicote now found a reception at Diplow very different from the 
haughty tolerance he had undeigone dunng the reign of Qrandcourt. 
It was not only that the baronet liked Mr Qascoigne, it was that he 
desired to keep up a marked relation of friendliness with him on 
account of^ Mrs wandcourt, for whom Sir Hupo’s chivalry had 
become more and more engaged. Why ? The chief reason was one 
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that he could not fully communicate, even to Lady Mallinger — for 
he would not tell what he thought one woman’s secret to another 
even though the other was his wife — which shows that his chivaby 
included a rare reticence. 

Deronda, after he had become engaged to Mirah, felt it right to 
make a full statement of his position and purposes to Sir Hugo, and 
he chose to make it by letter. He had more than a presentiment 
tiiat his fatherly friend would feel some dissatisfaction, if not pain, 
at this turn of destiny. In reading unwelcome news, instead of 
hearing it, there is the advantage that one avoids a hasty expression 
of impatience which may afterwards be rei)ented of. l)eronda 
dreaded tliat verbal collision |vdiich makc^ otherwise pardonable 
feeling lastingly oflensive. 

And Sir Hugo, lho\igh not altogether surprised, was thoroughly 
vexed. His immediate resource "was to take the letter to Lady Slal- 
linger, who would be sure to express an astonishment which her 
hiisbarrd cujrld argue against as unreasonable, and in this way 
divide the stress of his discontent. And in fact when sho show'cd 
herself astonished and distressed that all Daniel’s wonderful 
talents, and the comfort of having hhii in the house, should have 
(uided ill his going mad in this way about the Jews, the baronet 
could say — 

“ Oh, nonsense, my dear ! depend upon it, Dan will not make a 
fool of himself. He has large notions about Judaism — j)o]itical 
views which you can’t understand. No fear but Dan will keep 
himself head uppermost.” 

But with regard to the prospective marriage, she afforded him no 
counter-irritant. The gentle lady observed, without rancour, that 
she hacTlittle dreamed of what was corning when she had Mirah to 
sing at her musical i)ai’ty and ^ive lessons to Amabel. After some 
hesitation, indeed, she confessed it had passed through her mind that 
after a proper time Daniel might marry Mrs Grandcourt — because it 
seemed so remar*kable that he should be at Genoa just at that time — 
and although she herself was not fond of widows she could not help 
thinking that such a marriajje would have been better than his going 
altogether with the Jews. But Sir Hugo was so strongly of the same 
opinion that he could not correct it as a feminine mistake ; and his 
ill-humour at the disproof of his agreeable conclusions on behalf of 
Gwendolen was left without vent. He desired Lady Mallinger not 
to breathe a word about the affair till further notice, »aying to him- 
self, “If it is an unkind cut to tlie poor thing” (meaning Gwen-* 
dolen), “the longer she is without knowing it the better, in her 
present nervous state. And she will best learn it from Dan him- 
self.” Sir Hugo’s conjectures had w'orked so industriously writh his 
knowledge, that he fancied himself well informed concerning the 
whole situation. 

Meanwhile his residence with his family at Diplow' esjiabled him 
to continue his fatherly attentions to Gwendolen ; and in these Lady 
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Mallinger, notwithstanding her small liking for widows, Was quite 
willing to second him. 

The plan of removal to OfFendeiie had been carried out; and 
Gwendolen, in settling there, maintained a calm beyond her mother s 
ho^s. She was experiencing some of that peaceful melancholy 
which comes from the renunciation of demands for self, and from 
taking the ordinary good of existence, and especially kindness, tjven 
from a dog, tus a gift above expectation. Does one who has been all 
but lost in a pit of darkness complain of the sweet air and the day- 
^ light ? There is a way of looking at our life daily as an escape, and 
; taking the quiet return of morn aiul evening — still more the star- 
V like out-glowing of som^ pure fello\i|-feeling, some generous impulse 
breaking our inward (Lirkness — as a salvation that reconciles us 
' to liardship. Those who have a self-knowHidge promoting such 
self-accusation as Hamlet's, can understand this habitual feeling of 
rescue. And it was felt by Gwendolen as she lived through and 
through again the terrible history of her temptations, fropi their fii-st 
form of yiusory self-pleasing when she struggled away from the hold 
of conscience, to their latest form of an urgent hatred dragging her 
towards its satisfaction, while she prayed and cried for the help of 
that conscience which she had once fomaken. Bhe was now dwell- 
ing on every word of Deronda's that pointed to her past deliverance 
from the worst evil in herself and the worst infliction of it on others, 
and on every word that carried a force to resist self-despair. 

But she was also upborne by the prospiict of soon seeing him 
again : she did not imagine hiiii otherwise than always within her 
reach, her supreme need of him blinding her to the separateness of 
his life, the whole scene of which she filled with his relation to her 
— ^no unique preoccupation of Gw^entlolen'sj for we ai*e alf^apt to 
fall into tliis passionate egoism of imagination, not only towards our 
fellow-men, but towards God. And the future which she turned her 
face to with a willing step was one where she would be continually 
assiinih^ting herself to some type that he would hold before her. 
Had he not first risen on her vision os a corrective presence which 
she had recognised in the beginning with resentment, and at last 
with entire love and trust? Bhe could not spontaneously think of 
an end to that reliance, which had become to her imagination like 
the firmness of the earth, the only condition of her walking. 

And Deronda was not long beiore he came to Diplow, which was 
at a more con\^nient distance from town than the Abbey. He had 
(Wished to carry out a plan for taking Ezra and Mirah to a mild spot 
on the coMt, while he prepared another home that Mirah might 
enter as his bride, and where they might unitedly watch over her 
brother. But Ezra begged not to be removed, unless it were to go 
with them to the East. All outward solicitations were becoming 
more and more of a burthen to him; but his mind dwelt on the 
possilulity of this voyage with a visionary joy. Deronda in his pre- 
parations £8r the marriage, which he hoped might not be deferred 
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beyond a couple of months, wished to have fuller consultation as to 
his resources and affairs generally with Sir Hugo, and here was a 
reason for not delaying his visit to Diplow. But he thought quite 
as much of another reason — his promise to Gwendolen. Tlie sense 
of blessedness in his own lot had yet an aching anxiety at its heart : 
this may be held paradoxical, for the beloved lover is always called 
happy, and happiness is considered as a well-fleshed indifference to 
soiTow outside it. But human experience is usually paradoxical, if 
that means incongruous with the i)hrases of current talk or even 
current philosophy. It was no treason to ISIirah, but a part of that 
full nature which made liis love for her thii more worthy, that his 
ioy in her could hold by its side the care 7or anothcT. For what is 
love itself, for the one we love best? — an enfolding of immeasurable 
caies which yet are Uetter than any joys outside our love. 

Deronda came twice to Diplow, and saw Gwendolen twice — and yet 
he W’ent back to town without having told her anything about the 
change in -his lot and prospects. He blamed himself; but in all 
momentous communication likely to give i)ain we feel dependent on 
some preparator}’’ turn of words or associations, some agreement of 
the other^ mood with the probable effect of what we have to impart. 
In the first interview Gwendolen was so absorbed in what she had 
to say to him, so full of questions wdiich he must answer, about the , 
arrangement of her life, what she could do to make herself less 
ignorant, how she could be kindest to everybody, and make amends 
for her selfishness and try to be rid of it, that Deronda utterly shrank 
from waiving her immediate wants in order to speak of himself, nay, 
from inflicting a wound on her in these moments when she was lean- 
ing on him for help in her path. In the second interview, wdien 
he wSut with new resolve to command the conversation into some 
preparatory track, he found her in a state of deep depression, over- 
mastered by those distasteful miserable memories which forced 
themselves on her as something more real and anqde than any 
new material out of wdiich she could mould her future. ||he cried 
hysterically, and said that he would always despise her. He could 
only seek words of soothing and encouragement ; and when she 
gradually revived under them, -with that pathetic look of renewed 
childlike inter(;st which we see in eyes where the lashes are still 
beaded with tears, it ^vas impossible to lay another burthen on her. 

But time went on, and he felt it a pressing duty to make the diffi- 
cult disclosure. Gwendolen, it was true, never recognised his having 
any affairs ; and it had never even occurred to her to ask him why 
he happened to be at Genoa. But this unconsciousness of hers >vould 
make a sudden revelation of affairs that >vere determining his course 
in life all the heavier blow to her ; and if he left the revelation to 
be made by indifferent persons, she wculd feel that he had treated 
her with cruel inconsiderateness. He could not make the communi- 
cation in writing : his tenderness could not bear to think of her 
reading his virtu^ farewell in solitude, and perhaps feeling his words 
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fall of a hard gladness for himself and indifference for her. He 
went down to Diplow again, feeling that every other peril was to 
be incurred rather than that of returning and leaving her still in 
ignorance. 

On this third visit Deronda found Hans Meyrick installed with his 
easel at Diplow, beginning his picture of the three daughters sitting 
on a bank “ in the Gainsborough style,'* and varying his work by 
rambling to Pennicote to sketch the village children and improve his 
acquaintance with the Gascoignes. Hans appeared to have recovered 
his vivacity, but Deronda detected some feigning in it, as W’e detect 
the artificiality of a lady’s bloom from its being a little too high-toned 
and steadily persistent (a'* Fluctuatin|' Rouge” not having yet ap- 
jieared among the advertisements). Also, with aU his grateful friend- 
ship and admiration for Deronda, Hans could not help a certain irri- 
tation against him such as exti*cmcly incautious, open natures are apt 
to feel when the breaking of a friend’s reserve discloses a state of 
things not merely unsuspected but the reverse of what had bsen hoped 
and ingeniously conjectured. It is ti*ue that poor Hans had always 
cared diieiiy to confide in Deronda, and had been quite incurious as 
to any confidence that might have been given in return ; but what 
outpourer of his own affairs is not tempted to think any hint of liis 
friend’s affairs as an egotistic irrelevance 1 That was no reason why 
it was not rather a sore reflection to Hans that while he had been 
all along naively opening his heart about Mirah, Deronda had kept 
secret a feeling of nvalry which now revealed itself as the important 
determining tact. Moreover, it is always at tlieir peril that our 
friends turn out to be something more than we were aware of. Hans 
must be excused for these promptings of bruised sensibility, since he 
had not allowed them to govern his substantial conduct ; he hS^ the 
consciousness of having done right by hift fortunate friend ; or, as he 
told himself, “ his metal had given a better ring than he would have 
I sworn to beforehand.” For Hans had always said that in point of 
virtue h#was a dikttanU : which meant that he was very fond of it 
in other people, but if he meddled with it himself he cut a poor 
figure. Perhaps in reward of his good behaviour he gave his tongue 
the more freedom ; (ind he was too fully possessed by the notion of 
Deronda’s happiness to have a conception of what he was feeling 
about Gwendolen, so that he spoke of her without hesitation. 

“ When did you come down, Hans ? ” said Deronda, joining him 
m the grounds Ivhere he was making a study of the requisite bank 
and trees. 

“ Oh, ten days ago— before the time Sir Hugo fixed. I ran down 
with Rex Gascoigne and stayed at the Rectory a day or two. I’m 
1 up in all the gossip of these parts — I know the state of the wheel- 
wright’s interior, and have assisted at an infant school examination. 
Sister Anna with the good upper lip escorted me, else I should have 
been mobbed by three urchins and an idiot, because of my long hair 
I and a general appearance which departs from the Pennicote type of 
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llie beatftiful. Altogether, the village is idyllic. Its only fault is a 
dark curate with broad shoulders and broad trousera who ought to 
have gone into the heavy drapery line. The Gascoignes aie perfect 
— besides being related to the Vandyke duchess. I caught a glimpse 
of lier in her black robes at a distance, though she doesn’t show to 
visitors.” 

“ She was not staying at the Eectory 1 ” said Deronda. 

No ; but I was taken to Oftendene to see the old house, and as a 
consequence I saw the duchess’s family. I suppose you have been 
there and know all about them 1 ” 

“ Yes, I have been there,” said Deronda, quietly. 

** A fine old place. An excellent setting ffir a widow with romantic 
fortunes. And she seems to have had several romances. I think I 
have found out tlial there was one between her and my fidend 
Bex.” 

“ Not long before her niamage, then ?” said Deronda, really inter- 
ested ; “ for they had only been a year at Offendene. How came 
you to know anything of it ? ” , 

“ Oh — not ignorant of what it is to be a miserable devil, I learn to 
gloat on the signs of miseiy in others. I found out tliat Bex never 
goes to Offendene, and has never seen the duchess since she came 
back ; and Miss Gascoigne let fall something in our talk about 
charade-acting — for I went through some of my nonsense to please 
the young ones — sopiething which proved to me that Bex was once 
hovering about his fair cousin close enough to get singed. I don’t 
know what was her jiart in the aflair. Perhaps the duke came in 
and carried her ofl’. That is always the w ay w'hen an exception- 
ally w’orthy young man forms an attachment. I understand now- 
w'hy Gascoigne talks of making the law^ his mistress and remaining 
a bachelor. But these are green resolves. Since the duke did not 
get liimself drowned for your sake, it may turn out to be for my 
friend Bex’s sake. Who knows ?” 

“ Is it absolutely necessary that Mrs Grandcourt should marry 
again ? ” said Deronda, ready to add that Hans’s success in constmet- 
ing her fortunes hitherto had not been enough to warrant a new 
attempt. 

“ You monster ! ” retorted Hans, “do you w^ant her to wear weeds 
for you all her life — bum herself in perpetual suttee wliile you are 
alive and merry 1 ” 

Deronda could say nothing, but he looked so much annoyed that 
Hans turned the current of his chat, and w hen he was alone shrug-" 
ged his shoulders a little over the thought that there really had been 
some stronger feeling between Deronda and the duchess than Mirali 
W’ould like to know of. “ Why didn’t she fall in love with me ? ” 
thought Hans, laughing at himself. “ She would have had no rivals. 
No woman ever wanted to discuss theologj' with me.” vt 

No wonder that Deronda winced under Uiat sort of joking with 
a whip-lash. It touched sensibilities that were already quivering 
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with the anticipation of witnessing sonic of that pain to whiSh even 
Hans’s light words seemed to give more reality — any sort of recog- 
nition by another giving emphasis to the subject of our anxiety. 
And now he had come down with the firm resolve that he would not 
again evade the trial. The next day he rode to Offendene. He liad 
sent word that he intended to call and to ask if Gwendolen could re- 
ceive him ; and he found her awaiting him in tlie old drawing-room 
where some chief crises of her life had happened. She seemed less 
sad than he liad seen her since her husband’s de.ath ; there was no 
smile on her fact;, but a placid self-possession, in contrast with tlie 
mood in which he had last found her. She was all the more alive to 
the sadness perceptible in^Deronda ; a|id they were no sooner seated 
— he at a little distance opposite to her — than she said : 

“ You were afraid of coining to see me, bccadse I was so full of 
grief and despair the last time. But I am not so to-day. I Lave 
been sorry ever since. I have been making it a reason why I should 
keep up my hope and be as cheerful as I can, because I )p^ould not 
give you iwiy pain aliout me." 

There was an unwonted sweetness in Gwendolen’s tone and look 
os she uttered these Avords that seemed to Deronda to infuse the ut- 
most cruelty into the task now laid upon him. But he felt obliged 
to make his answer a beginning of the task. 

“I am in some trouble to-day,’’ he siiid, looking at her rather mourn- 
fully ; “ but it is because I have things to tell you which you will 
almost think it a Avant of confidence on my part not to have spoken 
of before. They are things alfecting my own life — my own future. I 
shall seem to have made an ill return to you for the trust you have 
placed in me — ne\"er to haA^c gwen you an idea of events that make 
gi’eat changes for me. But Avhen we have been together wfl%ave 
hardly had time to enter into, subjects»which at the moment Avere 
really less pressing to me than the trials you have been going through.’’ 
There Avas a sort of timid tenderness in Deronda’s deep tones, and 
he paused with a pleading look, as if it had been Gwendolen only 
who had conferred anything in her scenes of beseeching and confes- 
sion. 

A thrill of surprise was visible in her. Such meaning as she found 
in liis Avords had shaken her, but without causing fear. Her mind 
had flown at once to some cliange in his position with regard to Sir 
Hugo and Sir Hugo’s property. She said, with a sense of comfort 
from Dcronda’savay of asking her pardon — 

• “You never thought of anything but what you could do to help 
me ; and I was so troublesome. How could you tell me things ? ’’ 

“ It will perhaps astonish you,” said Deronda, “ that I have only 
quite lately known who were my parents.” 

Gwendolen was not astonished : she felt the more assured that her 
expectations of Avhat was coming were right. Deronda Avent on 
without chegk. 

“The reason A\ky you found me in Italy Avas that I had gone 
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there fo learn that— in fact, to meet my motlier. It was by her 
wish that I was brouj^ht up in ignorance of my parentage. She 
parted with me after my fathcr*s death, when I was a little creature. 
But she is now very ill, and she felt that the secrecy ought not to be 
any lunger maintained. Her chief reason had been that she did not 
wish me to know I was a Jew.'* 

“A Jew I” Gwendolen exclaimed, in a lour tone of amazement, 
•with an utterly frustrated look, as if some confusing potion were 
ci’eeping through her system. 

Deronda coloured and did not speak, while Gwendolen, with her 
eyes fixed on the floor, was struggling to find her way in the dark 
by the aid of various rcminycences. SMfe seemed at last to have 
arrived at some judgineni, for she looked up at Deronda again and 
said, as if remonstrifting against the mother's conduct — 

“ What ditference need that have made ?** 

“ It has made a gitiat difference to nui that I have known it,” said 
Deronda, emphatically ; but he could not go on easily — the distance 
between her ideas and his* acted like a difference of native .language, 
making him uncertain what force his words would carry. 

Gwendolen meditated again, and then said feelingly, “I hope 
there is nothing to make you mind. Ymi are just the same as if you 
were not a Jew.*’ 

She meant to assure him that nothing of that external sort could 
aflect the way in which she regarded him, or the way in which he 
could influence her. Deronda was a little helped by this misunder- 
standing. 

“ The discovery was far from being painful to me,” he said. " I 
had been gradually prepared for it, and I was glad of it. I had 
been' ‘prepared for it •by becoming intimate with a very remark-4 
able Jew, whose ideas have attracted me so much that 1 think 
devoting the best part of my life to some effort at giving them 
effect.” 

Again Gwendolen seemed shaken — again there W'as a look of frus- 
tration, but this time it was mingled with alarnn She looked at 
Deronda Avith lips childishly parted. It was not that she had yet 
connected his Avoi-ds with Mirah and her brother, but that they had 
inspired her with a dreadful presentiment of mountainous travel for 
her mind before it could reach Deronda’s. Great ideas in general 
which she ha«l Jittributed to him seemed to make no great practica|i 
difference, and were not formidable in the sanu; Avay as these mysteri- 
ously-shadowed particular ideas. He could not quite divine whfft 
was going on within her ; he could only seek the least abrupt path 
of disclosure. 

“ That is an object,” he said, after a moment, “ which itdll by-and- 
by force me to leave England for some time — for some years. I 
have purposes which will take me to the East.” ^ 

Here was something clearer, but all the more immeij^ately agitat^ 
ing. Gwendolen’s lip began to tremble. “But you will come 
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back?” she said, tasting her own tears as they fell, be'iore she 
thought of drying them. 

Deronda could not sit still. He rose, grasping his coat-collar, and 
went to prop himself against the comer of tlie mantelpiece, at a 
different angle from her face. But when she had pressetf her hand- 
kerchief against her cheeks, she turned and looked up at liim, await- 
ing an answer. 

“ If I live,” said Deronda — “some time'* 

They were both silent. lie could not persuade liimself to say 
more unless she led up to it by a question ; and she was apparently 
meditating something that she hatl to say, 

'MVJiat are you goin^to do?” she asked, at last, very timidly. 

Can I understand the ideas, or am I too ignorant I ” 

“ I am going to the East to become better acquainted with the 
condition of my race in various countries there,” said Deronda, 
gently — anxious to be as explanatory as he, could on what was the 
impersonal part of their separateness from each other. ,“The idea 
that I an* possessed with is that of restoring a political existence to 
my people, making them a nation i^Tain, giving them a national 
centre, such as the English have, though they too are scattere<l 
over the face of the globe. That is a task which presents itself 
to me as a duty : 1 am resolved to bi*giii it, however feebly. 

I am re8olv(id to devote my life to it. At the least, I may awaken 
a movement in other minds, such as has been awakened in my 
own.” 

There w^as a long silence between them. The world seemed Getting 
' larger round poor Gwendolen, and she more solitary and helpless in 
the midst. The thought that he might come back after going to 
I tlie East, sank before the bewildering vision sf these wide-strttching 
^purposes in which she felt herself reduced to a mere speck. There 
comes a terrible moment to many souls when the gi’eat movements 
of the world, the larger destinies of mankind, which have lain aloof . 
in newspapers and other neglected reading, enter like an earthquake 
into tlicir own lives — when the slow urgency of growing generations 
turns into the tread of an invading army or the dire clash of civil 
war, and grey fathers know nothing to seek for hut the corpses of 
their blooming sons, and girls forget all vanity to make lint and 
bandages which may serve for the shattered limbs of their betrothed 
a husbands. Then it is as if the Invisible Power tliat has been the 
^object of lip-w'.orship and lip-resignation became visible, according 
the imagery of the Hebrew poet, making the flames his chariot 
and riding on the wings of the wind, till the mountains smoke and 
the plains shudder under the rolling, fiery visitation. Often the 
good cause seems to lie prostrate under tlie thunder of unrelenting 
force, the martyrs live reviled, they die, and no* angel is seen holding 
forth the crown and the palm branch. Then it is that the sub- 
Ifmission of tjie soul to tlfb Highest is tested, and even in the eyes of 
frivolity life looks out from the scene of human struggle with tlie 
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awful ftlce of duty, and a religion shows itself which is something ^ 
else than a private consolation. 

That was the sort of crisis which was at this moment beginning in 
Gwendolen’s small life : she was for the first time feeling the pressure 
of a vast mysterious movement, for the first time being dislodged 
from her supremacy in her own world, and getting a sense that Tier 
horizon was but a dipjiing onward of an existence with "ivhich her 
own was revolving. All the troubles of her wifehood and widow- 
hood had still left her with the implicit impression which had 
accompanied her from childhood, that whatever suiTounded her 
was somehow specially for her, and it was because of this tliat no 
personal jealousy had been raused in he9 in relation to Deronda : 
she could not spontaneously tldiik of him as rightfully belonging to 
others more than to dier. But here had come a shock which went 
deeper than personal jealousy — something spiritual and vaguely 
tremendous that thnist her away, and yet quelled all anger into 
self-humiliation. 

There had been a long silence. Deronda had stood i^ill, even 
thankful for an interval before he needed to say more, and Gwen- 
dolen had sat like a statue with her wrists lying over each other 
and her eyes fixed — the intensity of her mental action arresting all 
other excitation. At length something occurred to her that made 
her turn her face to Deronda and say in a trembling voice — 

“ Is that all you can tell me V* 

The question was like a dart to him. “ The Jew whom I men- 
tioned just now,” he answered, not without a certain tremor in his 
tones too, “the remarkable man who has greatly influenced my 
mind, has not perhaps been totally unheard of by you. He is the 
brotlsi# of Miss Lapidbth, whom you have often heard sing.” 

A great wave of rememljyance i>assed through Gwendolen and 
spread as a deep, painful flush over face and neck. It had come 
first as the scene of that morning when she had called on Mirah, 
and heard Deronda’s voice reading, and been told, without then 
heeding it, thati he was reading Hebrew with Mirah’s brother. 

“Tie is very ill — very near death now,” Deronda went on, 
nervously, and then stopped short. He felt that he must wait. 
Would she divine the rest? 

“ Did she tell y^ou that I went to her ?” said Gwendolen, abruptly, 
looking up at hini. 

“ No,” said Deronda. “I don’t understand you.” , 

She tunied away her eyes again, and sat thinking. Slowly th^ 
colour died out of face and neck, and she was as pale as before — 
with that almost witliered paleness which is seen after a painful 
flush. At last she said, without turning towards him— in a low^, 
measured voice, as if she were only thinking aloud in preparation 
for futfire spebch — 

“ But can you many' ?” 

“ Yes,” said Deronda, fdso in a low voice. “ I am goin^ to marry.” 
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At first there was no change in Gwendolen’s attitude : “ihe only 
l>egan to tremble visibly ; then she looked before her with dilated 
eyes^ as at something lying in front of her, till she stretched her 
arms out straight, and cried with a smothered voice — 

I said I should be forsaken. 1 have been a cruel woman. And 
I am forsaken.” 

Deronda’s anguish was intolerable. He could not help himself. 
He seized her outstretched hands and held them together and 
kneeled at her feet. She was the victim of his happiness. 

“ 1 am cruel too, I am cruel,” he repeated, with a sort of groan, 
looking up at lier imploringly. 

His presence and toi^h seemed to dispel a liorrible vision, and 
she met his upward look of sorrow Vith something like the return 
of consciousness after fainting. Tliexi she dwelt on it with that 
growing pathetic movement of the brow which accompanies the 
revival of some tender recollection. The look of sorrow brought 
back what seemed a very far-off moment — the first time she had 
ever seep it, in the library at the Abbey. Sobs rose, and great tears 
fell fast. Deronda would not let her hands go — held them still with 
one of his, and himself pressed her handkerchief against her eyes. 
She submitted like a half-soothed child, making an effort to speak, 
which was hindered by struggling sobs. At last she succeeded in 
saying brokenly — 

"I said ... I said ... it should be better . . . better with 
me . . , for having known 3 " 0 U.” ' 

His eyes too were larger with tears. She wrested one of her 
hands from his, and returned his action, pressing his tears away. 

" We shall not be quite parted,” he said. “ I will write to you 
always, when I can, and ^rou will answer ? ” , 

He* waited till she said in a whisper^ " I wrill try.” 

“ I shall be more wdth you than I used to be,” Deronda said with 
gentle urgency, releasing her hands and rising from his kneeling 
posture. “ If we had been much together before, we should have 
felt our differences more, and seemed to get farther apart. Now we 
ciin perhaps never see each other again. But our minds may get 
nearer.” 

Gwendolen said nothing, but rose too, automatically. Her 
withered look of grief, such as the sun often shines on when the 
blinds are drawn up after the burial of life’s joy, made him h^te 
his own words : they seemed to have the hardness of easy consola- 
'^tion in them. She felt that he was going, and that nothing could 
hindeiv it. The sense of it was like a dreadful whisper in her ear, 
which dulled all other consciousness ; and she had not known that 
she was rising. 

Deronda could not speak again. He thought that they must part 
in silence, but it was difficult to move towards the parting, till she 
looked at him with a sort of intention in her eyes, widen helped 
him. He Advanced to put out his hand silently, and w^hen she had 
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placed hers within it, she* said ivhat her mind had been labouring 
with — 

“ You have been very good to me. I have deserved nothing. T 
will try — try to live. I shall think of you. What good have 1 
been ? Only harjn. Don’t let me be harm to yon. It shall be the 
better for me ” 

She could not finish. It wiis not that she was sobbing, but that 
the intense effort with wliich she spoke made her too tremulous. 
The burthen of that difficult rectitude towards him was a weight 
her frame tottered under. 

She lK‘iit forward to kiss his. cheek, andjho kissed hers. Then 
they looked at each otlier for an •instant with clasped hands, and he 
turned away. • 

Wlien he was tpiitc gone, her mother came in and found her 
sitting motionless. 

“ Gwendolen, di arest, you look very ill,” she said, beiidipg over 
her and touching her cohl hands. 

“Yes, mamma. But don’t be .afraid. I am going to live,” said 
Gwendolen, bm’sting out hysterically. 

Her motli(*r ])ersuaded her to go to bed, and watched by her.^ 
Through the day and liidf the night she fell continiuilly into fits of 
shri(‘king, but cih'd in the midst of them to her mother, “ Don’t be 
afruid. 1 shall live. I mean to live.” 

Art(‘r all, she slept; and when she waked in the morning light, 
she looked up fixedly at her mother and said tenderly, “Ah, ])Oor 
mamma ! You have been sitting up with me. Don’t be unhappy. 
I shall Ji^e. I shall he ^^etter.” 


7 

/ 

CHAPTER LXX. 


In the chequered area of human exy>cricnce the seasons are all mingled as in the 
golden age: fiuit and blossom hang tugtdlier; in the 8.amo nioiiK-nt the sickle is 
reainug and the seed is spriukled ; one tends the green cluster iind another treads tUo 
winc-jircss. Nay, in <jatih of our lives harvest uuil spring-time an; continually one, 
until Death himself gathers us and sows us anew in liis invisihle lleld^ 

Among the blessings of love there is hardly one more exquisite 
than the sense th.it in uniting the beloved life to ours we can watch 
over its hapi)iness, bring comfort where haTdshijj was, and over 
memories of ]>rivation and sufTcring open tlie sweetest fountains of 
joy. Deronda’s love for Mirah was strongly imbued with that 
blessed protectiveness. Even witb infantine feet she had begun to 
tread among thorns ; and the first time he had beheld her fhee it had 
seemed to him the girlish image of desi>air. 

2q 
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But now she was glowing like a dark-tipped yet delicate ivory- 
tinted flower in the warm sunlight of content, thinking of any pos- 
sible grief as part of that life with Deronda which she could call by 
no other name than good. And he watched the sober gladness whicn 
gave new beauty to her movements and her habitual attitudes of 
repose, with a delight which made him say to himself that it was 
enough of peraonal joy for him to save her from pain. She knew 
notliing of Hanses struggle or of Gwendolen’s i>ang; for after the 
assurauce that Deronda’s hidden love had been for her, she easily 
explained Gwtmdolen’s eager solicitude about him as part of a grate- 
ful dependence on hi sl goodness, such as she herself had known. 
And all Deronda’s words about Mral Grand court confirmed that view 
of their relation, though he never touched qp it except in the most 
distant manner. Mirah was ready to believe that he had been a 
rescuing angel to many besides herself. The only wonder was, that 
she among them all was to have the bliss of being continually by 
his sid.^. » 

So, when the bridfd veil was around Mirah it hid no doubtful 
' tremors — only a thrill of awe at the acceptaiuie of a great gift which 
I required great uses. And the velvet canopy never covered a more 
goodly bride and bridegroom, to whom their people might more 
wisely wish oflspring ; more tmthful lips never touched the sacra- 
mental marriage- wine ; the marriage-blessing never gathered stronger 
I promise of fulfilment than in the integiity of their mutual pledge. 
Naturally, they w^ere married according to the Jewish rite. And 
'since no religion seems yet to have demanded that when we make 
a Yeast we should invite only tlie highest rank of onr acquaintances, 
few, it is to be hoped, will be offended to learn that apong the 
guests at Deroiida’s little wedding-feast was the entire CohSTfamily, 
with the one exception oY the bah^ who carried on her teething 
intelligently at home. How could Mordecai have borne that those 
friends of his adversity should have been shut out from rejoicing in 
common with liim 1 

Mrs Meyrick so fully understood this that she had quite recon- 
ciled herself to meeting the Jewish pawnbroker, and was there with 
her three daughters — all of them enjoying the consciousness that 
Mirah’s marriage to Deronda crowned a romance which would 
always make a sweet memory to them. For which of them, mother 
or girls, hacj not had a generous part in it — ^giving their best in 
feeling and m act to her who needed ? If Hans could have been 
there, it would have been better; but Mab had already observed 
that men must suffer for being so inconvenient : suppose she, Kate, 
and Amy had all Mien in love with Mr Deronda] — but being 
women, they were not so ridiculous. 

The Meyricks were rewarded for conquering their prdudices by 
hearing a speech from Mr Cohen, which had the rare quality among 
, speeches *'01 not being quite after the usual pattern. Jacob ate 
f beyond his years ; and contributed several small whinnying laughs 
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as a free ^.ccompaniment of his father’s speech, not irreverently, but 
from a lively sense that his family was distinguishing itself; while 
Adelaide llebekah, in a new Sabbath frock, maintained throughout 
a grave air of responsibility. i 

Mordccai’s brilliant eyes, sunken in their large sockets, dwelt on < 
the scene with the cherishing benignancy of a spirit already lifted 
into an aloofness which nullitied only selfish requirements and left 
sympathy alive. But continually, after his gaze had been travelling 
round on the others, it returned to dwell on Derondu with a fresh 
gleam of trusting aflection. 

The wedding - f(‘ast was humble, but IMirah was not without 
splendid wedding-gifts. As sooji as the beAothal had been known, 
there wctc friends wlio had entertained graceful devices. Sir Hugo 
and Lady Mallinger had taken trouble to provide a complete equip- 
ment for Kastern travel, as well as a piecious locket containing an 
inscription— “ To the bride of our dear Daniel Deronda all hlcsdnga . — 
If. d* L. M.JJ The Klesnicra sent a perfect watch, also w'ith a pretty 
inscription. •• 

But something more precious than gold and gems came to Deronda 
from the neighbourhood of Diplow on the morning of his marriage. 
It was a letter containing these words ; — 

Do not ihiuJe of me sorroufulhj on your wedding-day. I have 
remembered your words — that 1 may live to be one of the best of 
womeiiy who make others glad that they were horn. I do not yet see 
how that can be, hit you know better than I. If it ever comes true, it 
will be because you helped me. I only thought of myself and I made 
yem grieve. It hurts me now to think of your grief. You must not 
grieve €^y more for me. • It is better — it shall he better with me because 
I have known you. • 

Gwendolen Grandcourt. 

The preparations for the departure of all three to the East began 
at once ; for Deronda could not deny Ezra’s whli that they should 
set out on the voyage forthwith, so that he might go with them, 
instead of detaining them to watch over him. He had no belief 
that Ezra’s life would last through the voyage, for there were 
symptoms which seemed to show that the last stage of his malady 
had set in. But Ezra himself had said, “Never mind where I die, 
so that I am with you.” • • 

He did not set out with them. One morning early he said to 
Deronda, “ Do not quit me to-day. I shall die before it is ended.” 

He chose to be dressed and sit up in his easy-chair as usual, 
Deronda and Mirah on each side of him, and for some hours ho was 
unusually silent, not even making the effort to speak, but looking 
at them occasionally with eyes full of some restful meaning, as if to 
assure them that while this remnant of breathing-time wj^s difficult, 
he felt an ocean of peace beneath him. 
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It was not till late in the afternoon, when the lij^ht w& falling, 
that lie took a hand of each in his and said, looking at Deronda, 
“ Death is coming to me as the divine kiss which is both parting and 
reunion — which takes me from your bodily eyes and gives me full 
presence in your soul. Where thou goest, Daniel, I shall go. Is it 
not begun ? Have I not breathed my soul into j^ou ? We shall live 
together.” 

He paused, and Deronda waited, thinking that tliere might be 
another word for him. But slowly and \vith effort Ezra, i)ressmg 
on their hands, raised himself and uttered in Hebrew the coiifessiuii 
of the divine Unity, wliich for long generations has been on the lips 
of the dying Israelite. • 

He sank back gently into his chaif, and did not B])iiak again. But 
it was some hours before he had ceased to bretlthe, with Mirah’s and 
Deronda'fl arms around him. 

“ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the hreast; iif) weakness, no contempt, » 

Dispraise, or blame : nothing but well ami fair, 

A nd what may quiet us in a dealli no noble. '* 


THE END. 
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